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ERRATA. 
Arising  from  the  absence  of  the  Writer,  &c. 

Page  20  line  13,  for  sedentur  read  videntur  -,  do.  line  13,  for  veritates  read 
Teritatis ;  p.  21,  line  11,  for  Remmon  read  Rlmmon  ;  p.  23,  line  18,  for  Boe- 
thexis  r.  Boethius  ;  line  20,  for  **  jjrelention"  r.  preterition  ;  p.  25, 1.  12,  for 
sweet  r.  secret ;  1.  19,  for  degredation  r.  derogation  ;  1.  34,  for  Saducean  r. 
Sadducean  ;  p.  32, 1.  15,  for  spiritual  r.  scriptural ;  p.  33, 1.  11,  for  Heavenly 
r.  the  Heavenly  ;  1.  24,  for  their  r.  these  ;  p.  34, 1.  7,  for  definite  r.  deficient ; 
1.  23,  for  possessing  r.  exciting  ;  p.  35, 1.  34,  for  logomachris  r.  logomachies  } 
p.  36, 1.  28,  for  "  upon  by"  r.  upon  ;  1.  44,  for  "  when"  r.  "  where"  ;  p.  38, 
1.  13,  for  "  part"  r.  fear. 

The  reader  will,  also,  in  some  few  places,  substitute  the  Hebrew  letter  tau 
for  the  similar  letter  cheth.  There  are  some  other  mistakes  in  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew,  and  in  the  punctuation,  which  the  reader  will  easily  rectify  for 
himself. 
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ARTICLE  I.  I     ASTOR.  LENOX  AND     | 

Itilden  foundations 

THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  OLD  TESTAMENT,  h  1934  l 

By  TAT1.KK   LswM,  LU>.,  ProC  of  th*  Greek  TADguage  tad  literatare,  UnioK  College, 

Sdieneettdy. 

It  is  commoDly  maintained  that  the  Old  Testament^  in  com- 
parison with  the  riew,  and  even  when  regarded  in  respect  to  its 
own  intrinsic  noerits,  is  deficient  in  tenderness,  in  inward  as  dis- 
tinguished from  outward  moral  power,  and,  in  a  word,  in  what  is 
commonly  denoted  by  the  term  ^irituaUty,  Such  an  idea  is  not 
exclusivdy  peculiar  to  the  rationalizing,  or  the  neological>  interpre* 
ter.  It  may  be  often  traced  in  the  sermons  of  preachers  who  are 
styled  evangeliciJ,  and  in  the  writings  of  commentators  who  are 
supposed  to  hold  the  plenary  inspiration  of  all  parts  of  the  acknow- 
ledged Word  of  God.  Even  by  divines  reputed  orthodox,  is  it 
sometimes  held,  that  in  this  Older  Scripture  there  are  actually 
wanting  some  of  the  fundamental  truths  of  salvation.  It  is  main- 
tained that  that  there  is  to  be  found  therein  no  trace,  or  but  the 
faintest  trace,  of  views,  without  which  the  lowest  form  <A  any 
thing  like  spiritual  religion  would  seem  to  be  an  impossibility, — 
without  which  the  devotions  and  devotional  writings  of  God's 
diosen  people  must  be  regarded  as  falling,  in  this  respect,  below 
the  known  standard  of  heathen  and  classical  pietism. 

Many,  too,  within  the  rented  pale  of  evangelical  Christendom , 
appear  to  be  taking  a  step  even  in  advance  of  these  opinions  so 

?^riloii8  to  all  solid  and  healthy  faith  in  Scriptural  inspiration, 
he  sentiment  is  growing  more  and  more  in  our  churches,  (and  it 
would  seem  to  be  one  ofthe  most  noticeable  signs  of  the  times,) 
that  the  Old  Testament  is  rapidly  becoming,  if  it  has  not  already 
become,  obsolete  in  respect  to  us  and  our  age, — ^that  for  the  pre- 
sent Christian  church  it  possesses  chiefly  an  antiquarian  value, — 
— that  its  teachings  are,  in  great  measure,  if  not  wholly,  super- 
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4  The  Spirit  of  the  Old  Testament.  [Jan. 

seded  by  the  higher  and  purer  instructions  of  the  new  dispensation 
— ^nay  more,  that  they  are  actually  at  war,  and,  in  some  veiy  im- 
portant respects  too,  with  what  is  called  the  genius  and  spirit  of 
the  gospel. 

How  all  this  is  to  be  reconciled  with  any  consistent  beKef  that 
the  CMd  Testament  writings  are  verily  included  in  what  Paul  de- 
nominates 7^9^  66^pev9Tog — Scripture  given  by  the  inspiration, 
or  inbreathing  of  God, — it  would  indeed  be  hard  to  determine.  It 
would  be  equally,  if  not  more,  difficult,  to  maintain  its  consistency 
with  the  solemn  reverence  our  divine  Saviour  ever  manifested  for 
the  books  of  the  Jewish  canon, — his  constant  appeals  to  the  cer- 
tainty of  their  predictions, — his  implicit  faith  in  Holy  Scripture, 
ir  To»$  YQafpais  rajg  dytu^gj  as  something  "  which  could  not  be 
broken,"  and  which  contained  the  evidence  or  credentials  of  his 
own  divine  mission, — his  deep  sense  of  the  spiritual  richness  of 
that  ancient  law,  the  least  jot  or  tittle  of  which  was  to  survive  the 
dissolution  of  the  heavens  and  the  earth, — his  apparently  sincere 
and  unsuspecting  trust  in  the  accuracy  of  their  historical  and 
supernatural  narrations,  whenever  referred  to  in  illustration  of  his 
own  didactic  warnings, — ^his  continual  accommodation  of  their  de- 
votional parts  to  his  own  spiritual  wants,  and  this  too,^  not  merely 
in  public,  by  way  of  condescension,  as  it  might  be  said,  to  the 
national  prejudices,  but  in  all  the  honesty  and  truthfulness  of  his 
most  private  exercises  whether  of  conflict  or  of  triumph, — his 
liturgical  use  of  the  Psalms,  even  of  passages  standing,  sometimes^ 
in  immediate  connection  with  others  for  which  our  more  rational 
commentators,  in  their  higher  spirituality,  would  deem  it  necesi- 
tary  to  apolc^se,  on  the  ground  of  their  beloi^ns  to  an  obsolete 
and  less  spiritual  worship^ — his  righteous  zeal  for  tne  purity  of  the 
ancient  law,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  its  primitive  simplicity 
and  integrity  in  opposition  to  the  perverse  traditions  of  the  Jews; 
— and,  to  sum  up  all,  the  high  honor  he  delighted  to  confer  upon 
the  Old  Testannent  1:^  ever  citing  it  in  proof  of  his  own  doctrines, 
as  the  lex  scripta  that  formed  the  immutable  around  of  his  owd 
instructions,  as  the  firm  support  of  his  own  faitn  in  the  dark  hour 
of  conflict  and  temptation,  as  the  medium  of  his  soul's  utterance 
in  the  agonies  of  the  garden  and  the  cross,— to  reconcile  this,  we 
say,  with  the  anti-evangelical  theories  of  the  Old  Testanient,  would 
require  a  higher  degree  of  hermeneutical  skill  than  is  needed  for 
the  solution  of  the  worst  difficulties  ot  these  strange  yet  sublime 
records  of  God's  earliest  revelations ; — especially  when  we  bear  in 
mind  that  these  books,  which  the  Saviour  so  devoutly  studied,, 
were  substantially  the  same  (as  evenr  scholar  knows)  with  the 
now-acknowledged  Jewish  canon,  and  that  HE  who  ever  m^tii- 
fested  such  deep  and  deferential  reverence  for  the  authority  of  the 
lex  scripta,  was  himself  the  Supernatural  and  Infinite  tleasons^ 
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The  Eternal  Wisdom,  that  "  True  Light  that  lighteth  every  man 
who  Cometh  into  the  world." 

And  the  opinions  to  which  we  have  alluded  are  gaining  ground. 
They  are  presenting  themselves  in  their  most  extreme  and  startling 
forms.  Among  many  heretofore  reputed  evangelical,  they  have 
had  their  origin  in  zeal  for  a  false  philosophy  of  reform,  with  which 
the  unyielding  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  would  seem  to  come  in 
direct  collision.  Their  rationalising  casuistry,  and  shallow  utili- 
tarianism, and  abstract  philanthropy,  cannot  brook  its  stem 
method  of  resolving  all  morality  into  a  strict  observance  of  the 
duties  arising  from  the  acknowledged  relations  of  human  life,  and 
of  deducing  all  its  sanctions  from  uie  acknowledged  sovereignty  of 
God.  There  seems  too  little  reason,  too  little  regard  to  the  **  fit- 
ness of  things,"  too  little  recognition  of  the  universe  as  something 
back  of  Deity,  too  little  of  that  philosophy  of  the  "greatest  happi- 
ness of  the  greatest  number  of  sentient  beings,"  in  a  law  whose 
only  sanction  is  ever  the  same  solemn  Ani-Jehovah, — I  am  the 
Lord.  Hence  such  opinions  are  held  by  very  many  who  are  un- 
conscious of  the  danger  attending  them,  and  of  the  inevitable  con- 
sequences which  must  be  the  result.  The  signs  of  the  times  indi- 
cate a  still  wider  difiusion ;  and  unless  checked  by  timely  exposi- 
tions of  their  fallacy,  they  must  end  in  a  fruitful  harvest  of  skepti- 
cism in  respect .  to  the  inspiration  of  all  Scripture,  both  new  and 
oM. 

To  return,  however,  to  someof  our  first  points,  or  to  that  which 
is  seemingly  the^east  faith-destroying  of  these  neological  dogmas — 
There  are  many,  we  may  say,  who  stop  short  of  the  view  taken  by 
Warburton,  Whateley,  and  the  great  mass  of  modern  rationalists. 
They  recognise  in  the  Old  Testament  an  implied  belief,  to  say  the 
least,  in  a  future  life,  and  would  even  regard  certain  passages  as 
express  declarations  to  that  efiect,  or  at  aH  events,  as  admittmg  no 
fair  interpretation  in  any  other  way.  Still,  even  among  such  is  it 
very  generally  maintained,  as  something  uncontrovertible,  that  the 
hopes  and  fears  of  the  Jew,  even  of  the  pious  Jew,  were  directed 
mainly  to  temporal  objects,  and  that  outward  rites  and  ceremonies 
form^  a  far  greater  part,  and  a  more  acknowledged  part  of  their 
religion  than  the  cultivation  of  any  spiritual  affections  having 
reference  to  the  eternal  and  the  invisible. 

The  Old  Testament,  it  is  often  said,  looked  mainly  to  the  out- 
ward, the  ceremonial,  the  formal,  the  carnal,  while  it  insists  but 
fSsdntly  upon  the  inward,  the  unseen,  and  the  spiritual.  The  latter 
were  not  wholly  lost  sight  of,  but  they  were  almost  entirely  reserved 
for  the  later  and  higher  revelation.  The  gospel  first  laid  the  main 
stress  on  inward  rectitude  of  motive ;  it  first  declared  the  blessedness 
of  him  who  had  not  only  "clean  hands,"  hixV*  a  pure  heart"  There 
is  doubtless  some  truth  in  this,  but  at  the  same  time,  more  that  is 
fallacioas.     There  is  such  a  thing  as  destroying  the  very  ground 
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and  sanction  of  our  Saviour's  instructions,  in  the  attempt  to  mi^- 
nify  the  New  Testament  by  unduly  depreciating  the  older  revela- 
tion. There  is  in  the  latter  more  spirituality  of  view  and  feeling 
than  meets  the  eye  of  the  careless  reader.  It  requires,  however, 
the  spiritual  perception  and  the  spiritual  mind.  It  obtrudes  not 
itself  upon  the  outward  Sadducee,  whilst  in  the  experience  of  the 
true  Israelite  is  it  often  felt,  that  there  is  no  part  of  Grod's  word,  the 
reading  of  which  is  more  precious,  or  which  has  more  power  over 
the  purest  and  most  inward  aflfections  of  the  soul. 

It  is  indeed  true,  that  ceremonial  observances  occupy  a  most 
prominent,  and  sometimes  an  almost  exclusive  space  in  the  law  and 
national  records  of  the  Jews.  Hence  it  is,  that  we  lose  sight  of 
those  frequent  declarations  which  were  intended,  on  this  very  ac- 
count, to  ^uard  against  the  danger  of  a  merely  formal,  and  to  urge 
the  necessity  of  spiritual  religion.  In  the  mysterious  plan  of  Gbas 
revelation,  the  outward  would  seem  to  come  first,  imd  yet  the  in- 
ward ever  accompanies  it,  ever  presents  itself  to  one  who  seeks  for 
it,  ever  appears  expressly  or  impliedly  in  the  outward  language  in- 
stead of  Deing  left  merely  to  the  Inferences  of  the  natural  conscience. 
To  one,  therefore,  who  has  hastily  adopted  the  idea  of  the  exclu- 
sively formal  character  of  the  Old  Testament  teachings,  it  is  some- 
times a  matter  of  astonishment  when  he  finds,  on  careful  examina- 
tion, how  very  manjr  passages  there  are  of  a  directly  opposite  na- 
ture,— passages  exhibiting  the  necessity  of  the  internal  and  the 
spiritual  with  even  more  of  melting  and  glowing  earnestness  of 
language,  than  is  ever  found  in  the  more  sober  and  preceptive  in- 
structions of  the  gospel  itself. 

The  Psalms,  the  Prophets,  the  Law,  and  even  the  historical  por- 
tions abound  in  them.  '*  I  have  cleansed  my  heart  in  innocency, 
therefore  will  I  encompass  thine  altar,  O  Lord.  The  sacrifices  of 
God  are  a  broken  spirit ;  a  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O  (Tod,  thou 
wilt  not  refuse.  Create  within  me  a  clean  heart  and  renew  a  right 
spirit  within  me.'     Thou  desirest  truth  in  the  inward  parts."  rs. 

1  The  writer  has  often  thought  that  if  one  needed  a  brief  confession  of  bis 
faith,  one  that  should  be  liturgical,  Hf  we  may  use  the  expression)  rather  than 
dogmatic,  one  that  could  be  repeated  in  the  hours  of  private  meditation  and  de- 
votion, one  in  which  everv  line,  and  word  almost,  might  be  regard^  as  sue- 
gestive,  if  not  openly,  declaratiTe  of  the  main  doctrines  of  the  gospel  in  their 
most  direct  appbcation  to  the  human  soul,  it  would  be  ..Watts*  most  impressive 
parapluase  of  this  51  st  Psalm,  commencing     . 

*'  Lord,  I  am  rUe,  coneeiyod  io  fin. 
And  bom  unholy  and  nnclaan." 

It  is,  indeed,  a  free  paraphrase,  and  yet  there  is  not  a  thought  which  is  not 
suggested  by  Uie  spirit  of  the  original,  not  a  thought  which  is  not  legitimately 
seen  in  this  ancient  mirror  of  the  contrite  soul,  although  we  are  indeed  enabled 
to'read  it  more  clearlv  and  distinctly  by  the  reflected  light  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. It  is  that  perfect  union  of  pure,  evangelical  conception,  with  the  He« 
blew  spirit  and  metaphor,  which  no  other  paiaphraist  has  ever  so  succeasfolly 
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51.    In  the  Hebrew  it  is  triniBa  in  pracordiiSf — the  same  as  renes^ 

the  reins, — or  tp^ivsg — the  seat  of  those  deeper  thoughts  and  affec- 
tions which  the  Oreek  terminology  would  seem  to  place  in  the 
most  central  regions  of  vitality.  So.also  in  Job  38 :  36 — "  Who  hath 
put  wisdom  in  the  inward  parts  " — where  the  same  Hebrew  word  is 
used  in  parallelism  with  "^"OiD^  the  picturing  or  conceptive  depart- 
ment of  the  soul,  where  the  thoughts  may  be  said  to  receive  an 
objective  distinctness, — the  source  of  the  most  interior  emotion*  of 
the  most  spontaneous  intuitions,  or  as  the^'  are  elsewhere  styled 
(Gen.  6 :  5 :)  n^  rrh©n)a  ^5^,  the  very  imaginations  of  the  thoughts 

of  the  hearty* — those  first  beginnings  of  emotional  mental  activity 
which  give  moral  character  to  all  that  subsequently  proceeds  from 
them.     Again, — ^*In  the  hidden  parts  (^nori  rs.  51 :  8,  in  the  most 

secret  or  interior  chamber)  O  make  me  to  know  wisdom," — in  that 
resion  of  the  spirit  which  is  concealed  from  direct  consciousness, 
which  is  below  the  very  thoughts  themselves,  where  the  thoughts 
have  their  birth,  or  in  other  words,  spring'  up  from  that  state  of 
the  aflfections  which  is  most  closely  allied  to  the  very  essence  of 
the  soul — " O  there,  even  there,  make  me  to  know  wisdom** 

In  accordance  with  the  same  idea  is  that  fervent  prayer  for  in- 
ward grace  that  soon  follows — O,  take  not  thy  Holy  l^irit  from 
me;  O  give  back  to  me  the  joy  of  thy  salvation.  And  then  the 
light  in  the  intellect  which  comes  from  the  purification  of  the  con- 
science— *^  Then  urill  I  teach  transgressors  thy  ways ;  then  shall 
simners  be  converted  unto  thee" 

Beside  such  express  declarations  as  these,  how  much  do  we  find 
of  implied  meaning  that  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  a 
mere  formal  or  outward  religion, — how  many  expressions,  for  ex- 
ample,  containing  indeed  no  explicit  mention  of  a  future  state,  yet 
full  of  that  emotion  which  has  no  meaning  except  in  connection 

exhibited  as  Watts,  and  which  will  ever  make  his  yersion  the  delight  of  pious 
souls,  however  lightly  he  may  be  esteemed  by  the  critic  of  the  frigid  Johnso- 
nian school,  or  of  the  narrow  Oxford  sect.  A  modem  critic,  of  deservedly  high 
standing,  is  somewhat  fastidious,  we  think,  in  his  censure  of  the  last  line  of  tne 
dosing  verse — 

'^  And  bid  mj  hrohem  bonn  rejoice.** 

This,  he  thinks,  conveys  a  harsh  and  disagreeable  image.  He  would,  there- 
fore, substitute  "  hrdeen  heart,"  or  some  other  modern  sentimental  euphemism. 
It  is  left  to  the  reader  to  decide,  which  is  most  in  accordance  not  only  with  the 
bold  style  of  tbHB  H^rew  metaphor,  but  with  the  feeling  of  the  truly  contrite 
or  bruised  souL 

I  From  some  such  idea  of  die  poul  seems  to  have  come  that  beautiful  Hebrew 
metaphor,  aj  i:P  Hb^  aseendere  super  cor^  representing  thoughts  as  rising  or 

iMmg  up  in  the  soul,  as  from  some  deep  fountain  of  being  far  below  them, 
and  in  which  resides  the  true  moral  character  of  the  spirit.  See  Jeremiah  3 :  16 
7,  31—32,  35,  &e- — Compare  also  the  Hebneism  in  Luke  W ;  38,  ita  ri 
k0X0ytw^  i9afiaipovei¥  h  rait  ^c^u^'^^  Why  do  thoughts  ortse  in  your  souls. 
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with  the  idea  of  a  higher  life  for  the  human  soul,  and  from  which 
all  glow,  and  warmth,  and  elevation,  and  strength,  and  beauty  de- 
part, the  moment  it  is  severed,  in  the  mind,  from  all  such  connec- 
tion, and  regarded  as  proceeding  from  the  low  level  of  the  mate- 
rialist, or  as  having  reference  to  the  poor  deliverances  of  an  exist- 
ence so  exceedingly  brief  as  this, — an  existence  deriving  all  its 
value  from  another,  but  in  itself  considered,  and  apart  from  any 
idea  of  an^  higher  state,  so  worthless,  so  aimless,  so  utterly  and 
hopelessly  mexplicable. 

Let  this  test  be  applied  to  such  passages  as  Ps.  7<^ :  25 :  and  the 
succeeding  verses, — "  Thou  wilt  guide  me  with  thy  counsel,  and 
afterwards  receive  me  to  glory — Whom  have  I  in  lieaven  but 
THEE,  and  there  is  none  upon  earth  that  I  desire  beside  thee.'^ 
Or,  as  it  might  be  more  literally  rendered  from  the  Hebrew — 
"  Whom  else  have  I  even  in  Heaven,  and  WITH  THEE  I  have 
no  other  desire  (or  delight)  upon  the  earth.  For  though  my  flesh 
and  my  heart  (mv  body  and  soul)*  both  fail,  yet  TifOU  art  the 
strength  (the  tock)  of  my  soul,  and  my  everlasting  portion."  A 
mere  heroic  son^  of  thanksgiving  for  temporal  deliverances,  says 
the  unevanselical  interpreter ;  but  apply  the  test  to  which  we  have 
referred.  If  Asaph  and  David  were  indeed  materialists.  If  they 
looked,  in  all  this,  only  to  temporal  prosperity,  and  to  a  temporal 
salvation,  why  has  this  language  been  ever  felt  to  be  80  appropriate 
to  the  devout  utterance  of  the  spiritually-minded  in  sdl  ages  ?  Why 
is  it,  that  the  Christian  finds  in  it  such  a  satisfactory  expression  oi 
the  most  evangelical  emotions  ?  How  has  it  happened,  that  away 
back  in  the  earliest  and  most  barbarous  times  of  J  udaism,  as  some 
would  style  them,  these  old  son^  of  thanksgiving,  and  prayers  for 
deliverance  were  framed  in  such  strange  yet  perfect  adaptedness 
to  the  wants  of  periods  far  remote,  and  of  souls  in  circumstances 
so  widely  different  ?  How  came  there  to  be  imparted  to  these  and 
similar  psalms,  such  a  warmth  and  life,  such  an  indescribable  ele- 
vation and  sublimity,  such  an  air  of  purity,  such  a  '^beauty  ofkoli^ 
Tiess"  as  to  fit  them  for  the  church's  standing  Hturgy,  as  well  as  its 
anthem,  and  form  of  confession,  in  all  ages, — a  liturgy  which 
never  becomes  obsolete,  which  is  never  felt  to  lose  its  appropriate- 
ness, or  to  need  revision  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  most  interior 
wants  of  the  most  spiritual  and  heavenly-minded  souls.  Strange 
coincidence  this,  if  not  still  more  wonderful  design ! 

The  neologist  contends  that  the  Hebrew  words  which  we  ren- 
der, soul,  and  life,  and  death,  and  redemption,  and  glory,  and  saU 

^  The  evident  contrast  here,  he t ween   "i^mtd  and  ^^"^  shows  that  they  are 

intended  to  represent  the  two  great  departments  of  humanity,  the  material  and 
the  spirittud.  Both  fail.  The  soul  as  well  as  the  body,  is  dependent  upon  Grod, 
for  its  continued  existence.  It  is  not,  per  «e,  aeonian,  or  immortal,  as  some  of  the 
Platonists  would  proudly  argue.  But  God  is  himself  the  strength  (the  rock) 
of  the  soul,  its  everlasting  support  and  portion. 
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ootion,  may  have  no  other  meaniDg,  throughout  the  Old  Testament, 
than  animal  life,  and  breath,  and  natural  death,  and  temporal  sal- 
vation, and  an  earthly  redemption ;  and  hence  he  at  once  pro- 
Bonnces  all  interpretation  of  a  more  spiritual  kind  foreign  to  the 
%sus  lofuendi  which  has  been  so  unwarrantably  assumed.  Now 
admitting  that  they  may  and  do  have  this  lower  sense,  what  right 
kas  the  rationalist  to  the  assumption  which  confines  them  there  ? 
How,  in  view  of  the  striking  fact  to  which  we  have  alluded,  the 
(act  of  their  strange  adaptedness  to  the  expression  of  the  higher 
emotion,  and  to  which  the  general  voice  of  the  church,  in  harmony 
with  the  private  experience  of  the  individual  Christian,  is  ever 
bearing  testitnony,--how  in  view  of  this  fact,  we  say,  dare  they 
<teny  that  these  terms  have  also  the  higher  sense,  and  that  this  pe- 
euliar  fitsess  is  of  itself  evidence  that  they  were  expressly  design- 
'cd,  by  the  Divine  Author  of  the  Scriptures,  for  its  most  devout 
utterance. 

If  it  be  said  that  almost  any  strain  of  heroic  triumph,  or  of  ear- 
Best  supplication  in  the  hour  of  danger,  might  have  been  accomo- 
dated in  the  same  manner,  and  to  a  similar  purpose ;  let  the  exper- 
iment be  tried  with  the  purest  and  loftiest  selections  from  classic 
poetry ;  it  would  thus  be  found  that  there  is  indeed  an  element  in 
tiie  inspiration  of  David,  and  Asaph,  and  Moses,  and  Isaiah,  which 
is  altogether  wanting  in  that  of  Homer,  and  Aeschylus,  and  Pin- 
dar. ISut  in  what  could  this  marked  difference  have  consisted,  if 
the  Jew,  as  well  as  the  Grentile  sung  only  of  *'  temporal  deliverances," 
and  temporal  triumph  ?  Surely  it  is  something  more  than  an  ar- 
tificial impression  of  sacredness  which  long  devotional  usage  has 
attached  to  the  writings  in  question.  We  feel  that  no  such  usage 
could  ever  have  imparted,  at  least  for  us,  a  similar  character  to 
any  productions  of  the  Grecian  or  Roman  lyric  Muse.  In  ac- 
counting, therefcM^  for  the  difference  of  effect,  we  are  compelled 
to  admit,  that  there  is  in  the  Hebrew  poetry  a  spirituality  ot  feel- 
ing and  conception  that  connects  itself  witn  the  invisible  and  the 
eternal, — and  that,  too,  even  where  the  letter  seems  to  relate  main- 
ly, if  not  wholly,  to  tlie  earthly  and  the  temporal.  In  this  way  do 
we  account  for  the  fact,  that  although  the  Jewish  writings  seem  to 
be  far  behind  the  classic  in  express  mention  of  another  existence, 
its  nature  and  loealities,  they  are  nevertheless  so  much  more  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  the  unseen  world  as  the  everlasting  rest  of 
the  soul,  as  the  termination  of  its  highest  hopes,  as  that  which  alone 
gives  significance  even  to  its  best  earthly  aspirations.  Here,  too, 
we  see  the  reason  of  their  having  become  the  favorite  channels, 
in  all  ages,  of  the  most  devout  and  spiritual  utterance. 

The  Grecian  poet  speaks  as  familiarly  of  the  Elysian  fields,  of 
the  Land  of  the  Shades,  and  the  Isles  of  the  Blessed,  as  of  the  vale 
of  Tempe,  or  the  hill  of  Parnassus ;  and  with  as  little  true  spiri- 
tuality of  feeling  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.     The  Hebrew 
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seldom  attempts  to  lift  the  veil  from  Hades,  or  the  unseen  state,  but 
in  what  classic  hymn,  or  in  what  heights  of  the  most  transcendental 
classic  philosophy,  do  we  ever  meet  with  such  langua^  and  con- 
ceptions as  in  the  verse  we  have  quoted  from  the  78a  Psalm  : — 
"  Without  THEB  the  Heavens  are  a  blanks  and  Earth  has  no 
delight ' 

If  David  was  indeed  a  materialist,  or  in  other  words,  one  who 
had  no  belief  in  the  doctrine  of  the  soul's  separate  spiritual  essence, 
and  of  its  inture  existence,  when  and  where,  we  ask,  has  such  lan- 
guage ever  before  been  heard  from  the  lips  of  any  one  holding  a  simi- 
lar animal  and  earthly  creed  ?  Or  when  have  such  addresses  to  the 
Deity  ever  been  used,  except  in  inseparable  connection  with  the  idea 
of  a  higher  life  for  the  human  soul,  associated  with  the  kindred  idea 
of  the  eternity  oi  Him  who  styles  himself,  The  Father  of  our^ 
spirits.^  We  get  accustomed  to  this  sacred  lan^age;  but  let  our 
minds  dwell  upon  the  depth,  and  grandeur,  and  fullness  of  meaning, 
contained  in  that  remarkable,  yet  common  expression  which  de- 
clares Grod  to  be  the  "  portion  of  the  soul  ;'* — as  though  the  universe 
contained  nothing  else  in  the  comparison.  ^*Tbe  lines  have^faUen 
unto  me  in  pleasant  places  ;  "  for  the  Lord  is  the  portion  of  my 
inheritance/^  Ps.  16:  5.  "  Thou  art  my  portion  saith  my  soul. 
"  The  Lord  is  our  dwelling  place  in  all  generations.  Before  the 
mountains  were  born,  before  the  earth  and  the  round  worlds*  were 
formed,  from  eternity  even  unto  eternity,  (^no  jo9  aiwres  img  lov 
caiivog). — "  Thou  art  (our)  God,  '*  Ps.  90 :  2.  The  apostle  does  but 
aim  at  repeating  the  same  ineffable  conception,  when  he  says — 
"  Chosen  in  Him  before  the  foundation  of  the  world,"  ngi  Matapolr^^ 
xdcrfiov.  When  and  where,  we  ask,  have  any  of  our  commentators, 
who  have  such  a  tow  opinion  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  ai*e  so  of- 
fended by  its  outwardness,  its  grossness,  and  its  carnality,  ever  risen 
to  higher  degrees  of  spiritual  emotion,  or  felt  the  want  of  higher 
langui^e  to  express  the  full  conceptions  of  their  adorincspirits. — 
Who  is  there  m  the  class  represented  by  De  Wette,  or  Parker,  or 
Spurzheim,  who  would  not  be  startled  at  the  unwonted  fervor  and 
spirituality  of  his  own  devotions,  should  he  at  some  strange  period 
in  his  soul's  experience,  find  himself  in  the  spontaneous  utterance 
of  language,  so  familiar,  yet  so  dear  to  God's  ancient  saints. 

"  The  Lord  is  my  portion" — We  get  accustomed  to  this  fre- 
quently occuring  language  of  the  Jewish  Scripture  ;  and  yet  what 
can  it  denote,  but  the  highest  spirituality  of  conception,  in  respect 

1  This  connection  of  ideas  remarkably  appears  in  the  common  Hebrew  oath — 
As  the  Lord  liveth  and  as  thy  soul  livetb. 

>  The  parallelism  shows  that  the  Hebrew  ^ntr|  here  means  something  more 

than  the  earth.  It  can,  therefore,  denote  nothing  else  than  the  whole  visible 
world  or  nniyerse,  in  its  apparently  globular  form,  as  built  upon,  or  over  the 
es^.  See  Samuel,  2:8.  ^'  For  to  the  Lord  belong  the  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
over  them  has  he  placed  the  Tebel,  or  round  world.  Compare  also,  Ps.  93:1. 
Gesenius,  in  such  places,  would  render  it,  univenum  terrarwn  orbem. 
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to  the  most  intiinate  relationship  and  intercomnmnion  of  the  divine 
and  human  spirits  ?    As  though,  in  looking  abroad  upon  the  uni- 
▼orse,  the  soul  saw  Grod,  and  me  enjoyment  of  God's  presence,  as 
constituting  the  vahie  and  the  reality  of  every  other  possession. 
It  is  only  metaphorical  luigui^,  says  the  neologist,  into,  which  we 
iniuse  the  lifo  and  warmth  of  later  evangelical  sentiment.    In  its 
older  use  it  comes  from  those  ideas  of  temporal  possession  and  al- 
loiment  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  which  they  had  been  so  long  ac- 
customed.    Be  it  so.   But  then  it  certainly  shows  how  strong  the 
^Hritualising  tendency,  and  how  distinct  the  spiritual  teaching, 
which  led  to  such  an  application.    It  is,  too,  no  weak  proof,  that 
such  was  actually  one  main  design  of  the  author  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  giving  to  the  letter  of  the  sacred  books,  such  a  wonderful 
capability  of  accommodation.     It  suggests  the  same  law  of  her- 
meneutics  which  the  apostle  adopts  inhis  favorite  parallel  between 
the  literal  and  the  heavenly  Canaan,  the  temporal  and  the  eternal 
rest ;  and  it  warrants  us  in  applving  the  same  mode  to  other 
parts  of  the  Old  Testament,  with  the  confident  belief,  that  we  are 
using  no  forced  interpretation,  but  only  tracins  out  the  legitimate 
haimonj,  which  exists  between  the  letter  and  the  spirit. 

Again,  how  can  we  account  for  the  same  earnestness  of  lan- 
guage, the  same  strong  confidence,  the  same  elevation  of  assurance, 
even  under  circumstances  in  which  all  merely  temporal  hopes, 
must  surely  be  regarded  as  vanishing  fast  away,  and  the  speaker  as 
drawing  nigh  to  that  period,  which,  if  the  unevangelical  theory  be 
true,  he  must  look  upon  as  (the  final  and  total  cessation  oi  his 
brief  existence.  There  is,  however,  no  failing  of  strength,  none  of 
assurance,  none  of  triumph  even,  in  the  very  prospect  of  the  grave. 
"  I  wiU  come  in  the  power  of  the  Lord  Jehovah,  I  will  make  men- 
tion of  thy  righteousness^  of  thine  only.  Oh  God  !  Thou  hast 
taoffht  me  from  my  youth,  and  even  now  will  I  declare  thy  won- 
deriul  deeds.  In  old  age  and  hoary  hairs,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not 
forsake  me.  Thou  hast  caused  me  to  see  many  and  sore  troubles 
yet  wilt  thou  quicken  and  bring  me  up  again  from  the  depths '  of 

*  Hiiju  unit  bring  me  vp  again  from  ths  depths  of  the  Earth.— Th^  Hebrew  here 
f^  rrteiri^  would  seem  to  be  only  another  ezpresdon  for  Sheol,  Hades, 

Orcus,  the  invisible  subterranean  world,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  residence 
of  departed  spirits^  even  of  the  saints,  (as  in  the  case  of  the  ghost  of  Samuel, 
1.  Sam.  28 :  14)  until  their  deliverance  from  their  ^iet^  (see  1  Sam.  28  ;  15.) 
and  blessed,  ahnough  imperfect  and  temporary  resting  place  in  the  CU-izalma^ 
vetkt  the  '*  Valley  of  the  shadow  of  death/'  the  Terra  umbrarwn,  or  Land  of  the 
Shades.  The  declaration  here  may  heye  no  reference  to  the  resurrection  of 
the  body  ;  and  yet  we  see  not  why  one  class  of  commentators  may  not  be  as 
much  justified  in  so  regarding  it,  as  another  in  confining  it  to  the  merest  tem- 
poral deliveranee.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  taken  metaphorically  for  ^reat  and 
orerwhelming  afflictions,  as  in  Ps  42  :  8,  did  not  the  preceding  mention  of  ez- 
treme  old  age,  such  as  is  generally  expressf d  by  the  Hebrew  tlT^b  force  the 

thoughts  to  the  contemplation  of  a  future  and  more  spiritual  deliverance.     It 
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the  earth.  Wherefore  I  will  praise  thy  truth  (Heb.  thy  faithful- 
ness) with  the  psaltery.  I  will  sing  unto  thee  with  the  harp,  thou 
Holy  One  of  Israel.  My  lips  shiJl  triumph,  because  I  sing  of  thee 
and  of  my  soul  which  thou  hast  redeemed." — Ps.  71 :  17. 

What  means  the  redemption  of  the  sou),  in  this  passage ;  or  may 
it  have  a  higher  and  lower  significance  ?  Soul  is  only  a  term  for 
life,  says  the  neologist ;  W^  (nephesh)  is  animal  breath ;  its  redemp- 
tion is  only  a  rescue  from  animal  and  temporal  death ;  it  is  simply 
a  prolongation  of  the  present  brief  existence  to  a  little  longer  en- 
durance of  trial  and  suffering ;  the  "  depiAi?  of  the  earth/'  is  only  a 
metaphorical  term  for  overwhelming  troubles  from  which  there  is 
obtained  a  short  respite  before  the  sufferer  goes  hence  and  is  no 
more  forever.  This  then,  is  the  only  redemption  sung  of,  and  for 
this  the  delivered  one  tunes  his  harp  in  such  lofty  and  triumph- 
ant strains,  to  the  Holy  One  of  Israel.  Now  the  unevangelical 
interpreter  may,  if  he  pleases,  give  it  the  lower  sense.  The  pas- 
sage is  undoubtedly  capable  of  being  so  taken.  But  again,  we  say 
apply  the  test ;  take  into  view  the  whole  context ;  dwell  upon 
the  strength  and  elevation  of  language,  the  serious  and  holy  triumph, 
the  serene  faith,  the  solemn  joyfmness;  and  what  an  immense 
difficulty  is  there  found  in  supposing  these  to  be  the  words  of  an 
aged  materialist  rejoicing  in  a  mere  momentary  deliverance  from 
a  death  which  he  knows  must  soon,  in  the  inevitable  course  of  na- 
ture, come  upon  him,  and  which,  moreover,  he  regards  as  the  end 
of  his  being,— especially  when  viewed  as  the  close  of  an  existence, 
which  he  so  feelingly  laments  as  having  been  only  a  lengthened 
scene  of  "great  and  sore  troubles." 

Be  it  admitted,  then,  that  there  are  two  senses  here;  or  rather 
two  degrees  of  sense,  in  these  and  similar  passages.  Let  him  who 
chooses  it,  take  the  lower.  It  may  be  to  him  a  true,  and  useful, 
and  instructive  sense.  The  spiritually-minded  Christian,  however, 
feels  that  there  is  such  an  adaptedness,  such  a  perfect  sympathy 
with  the  higher  sentiment,  and  the  higher  emotion,  that  he  cannot 
doubt  of  its  having  been  intended  by  the  author  of  the  Scriptures, 

may  thus  signify  some  release  of  the  human  $pirU  from  Sheol  or  Hades,  with- 
out supposing  any  designed  aHusion  to  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
body  itself ;  althouj;h  the  Jan^naj^e  does  indeed  look  so  much  like  it.  The 
Scotch  version,  in  its  beautiful  simplicity  and  faithfulness,  seems  to  present 
strongly  this  idea  of  a  bodily  resurrection,  and  yet  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
show  wherein  it  departs  from  the  most  rigid  and  truthful  rendering  of  the  Hebrew. 

Thou  Lord  who  great  adversities, 

And  sore  tome  didst  show, 
Shall  quicken  and  brinff  me  again 

From  depths  of  earth  below. 
Thee,  with  thy  truth,  Til  therefore  praisei 

My  €rod  with  psaltery. 
Thou  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
With  ham  Pll  sing  to  thee. 
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and  of  the  evangelical  being,  not  only  an  allowable,  but  the  more 
sabstantial,  the  noore  universal,  and,  therefore,  in  fact,  the  more 
real  interpretation, — although  unobtruded  upon  the  soul  that  does 
Dot  love,  and,  therefore,  cannot  perceive  its  higher  significance. 

At  times,  however,  the  language  rises  to  an  elevation,  at  which 
the  spiritual  stands  out  so  prominently,  and  every  possibility  of 
any  other  sense  so  entirely  disappears,  that  the  veriest  rationalist 
is  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  presence  of  the  higher  element. 
**  Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Sheol ;  thou  wilt  not  suffer  thy 
beloved  one  to  see  corruption/'  This,  too,  if  one  so  chooses,  may 
be  taken  in  the  lower  sense  of  a  mere  prolongation  of  natural  life,' 
and,  in  this  way,  of  a  redemption,  or  rescue  from  the  grave ; 
ahhou^  it  is  exceedingly  difScuTt  to  reconcile  such  an  interpreta- 
tion with  the  common  rendering  of  the  Hebrew  verb  employed  in 
the  &rst  member.  So  also  in  the  last  verse  of  this  sixteenth  psalm : 
''Thou  wilt  make  me  to  know  the  path  of  life,  the  fullness  of  joys 
that  are  in  thy  presence,  the  pleasures  that  are  at  thy  right  hand 

I  That  this  sixteenth  j^saim  refers  to  a  spiritQai  redemption,  and  to  one  diat 
takes  place  after  death,  is  made  probable  from  the  very  title,  XiMl2    Professor 

Stuart  in  his  commentary,  (Biblical  Repository  No.  I.)  is  very  moch  perplexed 
in  respect  to  the  meaning  of  this  inscription,  and,  after  going  to  the  Arabic  and 
other  cognate  tongues,  comes  at  last,  to  no  satisfactory  condnsion.  We  think 
however,  that  there  is  no  need  of  resorting  to  anything  else  than  the  Hebrew, 
and  the  Biblical  usage  of  the  root.  A  comparison  of  Jeremiah,  2  :  22,  with 
a  parallel  passage,  Jeremiah  17 :  1,  seems  to  show  that  the  tme  meaning  of 
OPOa  in  the  former  passage,  is  not  spotted  or  stained^  as  Professor  Stuart  sup- 
poses, and  as  is  favored  by  our  version,  but  rather  stamped^  engraved^  or  int- 
printed.  The  other  rendering,  {spotted^)  was  doubtless  suggested  by  the  preced- 
ing word  n*^Sl  (soap).  The  pAiticiple  &tD3  would  mean,  according  to  the  exi- 
gency of  the  climax  in  that  passage,  more  than  stained.  It  would  denote*.some- 
thing  which  could  not  be  wash^  out — something  cut  in,  or  engraved.  In 
Jeremiah  17 :  1,  rD^S  written  and  niD^'nn  engraven,  are  used  in  me  same  co- 

nection,  and  in  perfect  parallelism  with  b^^j  Jeremiah  2 ;  22.    *^  The  sin  of 

Jodah  is  written  with  a  pen  of  Iron,  and  with  the  point  of  a  diamond  ;  it  is 
graven  upon  the  tablet  of  their  hearts.*'  Hence,  very  easily  and  naturally  the 
secondary  sense  which  we  find  in  the  noun   QE^^3,  stamped  or  coined  gold,  in 

distinction  from  pure  gold.  So  also  ^frf^'n  from  i^^n .  Hence  also,  by  a  very 
natural  transition,  the  meaning  which  the  lxx  have  given  to  d^^Ta  ia  the  in- 
scription to  this  psalm,  namely,  (TTJ^XoYQatpiay  engravings  monument^  epitaph 
ptfer  mortuvm.  How  admirably,  in  this  sense,  is  it  adapted  to  the  applica- 
tion which  the  apostle  makes.  It  is  ^^Michtam  to  David,^^  even  the  spiritual 
David.  It  is  the  mlchtam  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  the  monumental  epitaph  of 
Christ,  and  of  Christ  not  only,  but  sdso  of^every  one  who  dies  in  the  l/yrd. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  Sheol. 

Thou  wOt  not  sufer  thv  beloved  to  see  corruption. 

Thou  wilt  show  them  the  way  to  life — 

The  joys  at  thy  right  hand  forevermore. 
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foreyermore."  All  this,  if  any  one  will  have  it  so,  may  mean  only 
temporal  prosperity ;  all  these  swelling  and  glowing  expressions  of 
a  rapturous  faith,  '*  the  path  of  life/'  the  bliss  of  the  Divine  pres- 
ence, the  "fullness  of  joy  at  Ood*s  right  hand  forevermore,"  may 
possibly  denote  only  a  worldly  happiness,  a  rejoicing  indeed,  in  the 
jDivine  favor  and  goodness,  but  only  for  ''  the  com,  the  wine,  and 
the  oil/'  It  is  true,  hardly  any  one  ^an  fail  of  being  struck  with 
the  strange  incongruity  so  apparent,  in  that  case,  between  the  soar- 
ing fullness  of  the  diction,  and  the  comparative  poverty  of  the 
thought ;  but  yet,  if  the  interpreter  prefers  the  unevangekcal  ren- 
dering, there  are,  doubtless,  many  good  and  plausible  arguments  in 
favor  of  such  an  exercise  of  hermeneutical  skill.  He  may  tell  us 
of  the  oriental  metaphor,  the  luxuriance  of  the  Jewish  figurative 
language,  of  the  Jewish  fondness  for  hyperbole,  in  such  strange 
contrast  with  the  meagreness  and  unspirituality  of  the  Jewish  re- 
ligion ;  and  thus  find  only  earth  and  earthliness,  where  the  apostles, 
and  the  church,  and  evangelized  souls  in  all  ages,  have  found 
Christ,  and  the  higher  life,  and  Christ's  redemption.  All  this  is 
possible,  in  respect  to  the  passage  on  which  we  have  been  dwell- 
mg.  But  when  the  strain  rises  higher  and  clearer,  even  to  the 
triumphant  finale  of  the  succeeding  (or  17th)  psalm,  there  is  no 
longer  any  denying  the  presence  of  the  spiritual  and  the  eternal. 
The  temporal  utterly  vanishes  away,  besides  being  absolutely  ex- 
cluded by  the  strong  contrast  between  the  present,  and  some  high- 
er and  more  enduring  life.  ^'Deliver  my  soul  from  the  wicked, 
thy  sword — from  mortal  men,  who  are  thy  hand,  O  Lord — from  men 
(oiHekdy)  ofthe  present  temporal  world,  (rerum  terrestritimaman* 
tes,  Gres.)  whose  portion  is  in  life,  (or  amonfic  the  living,)  whose 
belly  (of  appetite,)  thou  dost  fill  with  hid  treasures,  who  are  satis- 
fied in  their  children,  and  leave  their  residue  to  their  babes. 
But  as  for  me,  /  ^Aa?/  behold  thy  face  in  righteousness,  I  shall  be 
satisfied  when  I  awake  in  thine  image."  Even  Rosenmiiller  finds 
the  future  and  dorified  life  in  this  passage.  The  lower  sense  is 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  higher.  No  mere  worldly  prosperity,  it  is 
felt,  no  deliverance  from  temporal  danger  alone,  no  accession  of 
wealth  or  power,  no  triumph  over  enemies,  is*at  all  in  harmony 
with  the  holy  sublimity  of  this  strain  of  clear  and  joyful  assurance. 
The  morality  of  the  Old  Testament,  it  is  said,  was  formal  and 
outward ;  but  where  do  we  find  stronger  dissuasions  from  mere 
ceremonial  morality,  than  in  the  Hebrew  prophets.*  Where  do 
we  find  sterner  denunciations  of  the  spirit  that  would  look  to  God 
for  accepteuce  and  justification  on  the  ground  of  mere  ritual  ob- 
servances, without  sincerity,  truthfulness,  repentance,  faith  and 
love?  "Bring  me  no  more  vain  oblations  ;  incense  is  an  abomina- 

>  The  Hebrew  may  be  rendered,  «*  when  thine  image,  or  similitude  awakes,' 
refening  to  some  tranfonnation  of  the  sou],  after  its  rest  in  Hades,  or  when  the 
body  awakes,  at  the  resurrection,  in  Uie  image  and  glory  of  Christ. 
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tMA  unto  loe  ;  the  new  moons  and  Sabbaths,  the  calling  of  assem- 
blies I  cannot  away  with  ;  it  is  iniquity,  even  the  solemn  meeting. 
To  what  purpose  is  the  moltitade  of  your  sacrifices,  saith  the  Lord. 
When  ye  spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will  hide  mine  ^es  from  you. 
Wash  you,  niake  you  dean ;  put  away  the  evil  oi  your  doings 
firom  b^ore  mine  eyes  ;  cease  to  do  evU,  learn  to  do  well ;  relieve 
the  oppressed  ;  judge  the  cause  of  the  fatherless  ;  plead  for  the 
widow.     Ckmie  now  and  let  us  reason  t^^ther,  saith  the  Lord. 
Thoa^  jouT  ans  be  as  scarlet,  they  shaJl  be  white  as  snow ; 
though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  be  as  wool.    Zion  shall 
be  redeemed  with  judgment,  and  her  converts  with  righteous- 
ness.    O  house  of  Jacob,  come  ye  and  let  us  walk  in  the  light  of 
tke  Loid."    And  yet  shall  we  dare  to  maintain  that  the  prophetic 
dedaraticms  were  required  to  counteract  the  false  and  carnal  sfnrit 
oi  the  law  ?    This  would  be  indeed  to  set  them  in  opposition,  as 
seme  tmve  dime,  and  to  derive  them  from  altogether  diflerent 
sources.     The  prophetic  messaf^es,  moreover,  are  loud  in  their  as- 
sertions of  the  purity  of  the  law,  and  in  denunciations  of  the  di- 
vine vengeance,  aa  those  who  departed  from  its  spirit 

And  what  is  the  law,  even  the  ceremonial  law,  to  one  who  reads 
it  aright,  but  a  continual  enforcement  of  inward  holiness  by  the 
most  vivid  typical  representations  of  outward  purity  ?  For  what 
purpose  are  those  baptisms,  and  washings,  and  sprinUings,  and  cere- 
monial purifications,  and  sepitttUions,  but  to  serve  as  a  standing  pre- 
soitmentof  GM's  love  of  inward  purity  of  soul,  thus  ever  pictured 
forth  to  the  outward  susses.  It  is  bard  to  suppose  that  the  pious  Jew, 
even  of  ordinary  ^race  and  intelligence,  failed  to  perceive  the  higher 
intent  of  these  solemn  ceremoniiu  instructions,  (m*  was  unable  to  see 
that  the  law,  even  the  ritmd  and  ceremonial  law,  which  seemed  to 
**  stand  (outwardly,)  in  meats  and  drinks,  and  divers  baptisms,"  had 
regard  to  a  higher  end,  than  mere  bodily  health  and  purity.  In  other 
words,  what  was  all  this  minute  concern  for  personal  cleaiiliness,  but 
the  most  impressive  method  that  could  be  adcqpted  to  represent  to 
those  prepared  to  receive  it,  the  infinitely  greater  value  of  holiness, 
oraanctification  of  the  souL  So  the  propoets  speak  of  it  in  their 
Tehement  and  impasaoned  exhortations, — so  the  apostles  interpret- 
ed, and  so  may  we  view  it,  not  in  the  way  of  forced  accommoda- 
tion, but  in  the  spirit  of  a  true  and  rational  hermeneutics, — stranoe 
indeed  in  itself,  and  yet  deduced  most  legitimately  fix>m  the  study 
d  those  most  strange  and  peculiar  Scriptures. 

It  was  tlus  aspect  of  the  law  which  led  the  devout  bradite  to 
those  expressions  of  fond  attachment,  which  are  so  firequently  to 
be  found  in  the  devoti<nial  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  and  which, 
whrai  viewed  ii|  reference  only  to  the  naked  ritual,  miffht  seem 
tumid  and  extravagant  Compare  the  great  variety  of  epithets 
which  occur  in  the  passionate  ejaculations  of  the  119th  Psalm. 
The  author  never  seems  to  become  weary,  in  the  reiterations  of 
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his  admiriDg  and  adoring  love  for  the  statutes,  ihe  ordinances,  the 
testimonies,  the  judgments,  the  precepts,  the  commandments,  the 
word,  the  /aw;  of  Jehovah.  "  Thy  word  is  very  pure,  therefore  thy 
servant  loy^th  it.  Thy  testimonies  are  woncbriful,  therefore  dotn 
my  soul  keep  them  The  entrance  of  thy  words  dveth  light. 
Open  thou  mine  eyes  that  I  may  behold  wondrous  things  out  of 
thy  law.  Thy  righteousness  is  an  eternal  righteousness  ;  thy  law 
is  (eternal)  truth.  Forever,  O  Lord,  thy  word  is  isettled  in  hea- 
ven. I  have  seen  an  end  of  all  perfection,  but  thy  commandment 
is  exceeding  broad.  O  how  love  I  thy  law  ;  it  is  my  meditation  all 
the  day.  1  understand  more  than  the  ancients,  because  I  keep  thy 
precepts..  How  sweet  are  thy  words  unto  my  taste!  O,  sweeter 
are  they  than  honey  to  my  mouth.  Thy  word  is  a  lamp  unto  my 
feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path.  Thy  testimonies  have!  taken  as 
my  heritage  forever.  6reat  peace  have  they  who  love  thy  law. 
Exce^ingly  do  I  love  thy  testimonies.  I  have  longed  for  thy  sal- 
vation, and  thv  law  is  my  delight.  Mine  eyes  prevent  the  night 
watches,  that  1  might  meditate  on  thy  word.  Thy  word  is  from 
the  beginning,  thy  testimonies  have  I  known  of  old,  that  thou  hast 
found^  them  forever." 

Again — ^in  the  nineteenth  psalm,  just  after  that  sublime  hyma 
of  praise  to  God  for  the  wondrous  display  of  natural  law,  in  the 
heavens  and  heavenly  bodies,  how  sudden,  yet  hearty  is  the  trans- 
ition to  the  higher  theme  of  adoration.  "  The  law  of  the  Lord  is 
perfect,  converting  the  soul ;  the  commandment  of  the  Lord  is  pure, 
enlightening  the  eyes.  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  clean,  enduring 
forever,  the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  righteous  alto- 
^ther.  More  to  be  desired  are  they  than  gold,  yea,  than  much 
fine  gold ;  sweeter  also  are  they  than  honey  and  the  honey-comb.'' 

So,  also,  in  the  more  didactic  nortions,  as  in  the  first  psalm,  how 
vividly  does  the  writer  present  tne comparative  blessedness  of  "the 
roan  whose  delight  is  in  the  law  of  the  Lord,  and  who  meditates 
therein  day  and  night"  He  shall  be  like  a  tree  planted  by  the 
rivers  of  waters ;  his  leaf  shall  not  wither ;  his  fruit  shall  never 
fail;  he  shall  stand  in  the  judgment,  when  the  wicked  are  driven 
away  like  chafi*  before  the  wind. 

It  might  be  said  that  this  was  the  lan^age  of  a  comparatively 
advanced  period,  desirous  of  making  all  it  could  of  the  old  barren 
ritual,  and  of  spiritualising  it  to  a  higher  sense;  as  some  of  the 
later  schools  of  philosophy  attempted  to  do  with  the  old  Greek 
mytholc^.  Hence  a  sort  of  mystic  meditation  on  the  old  statutes 
employed  simply  as  a  mirror,  presenting  in  itself  only  a  blank  sur- 
face, but  reflecting,  by  way  of  accommodation,  the  higher  thoughts 
of  the  devotee's  own  soul.  This  would  be  an  extravagant  suppo- 
sition for  the  age  of  David,  or  even  of  the  captivity.  The  false 
Philonic  spiritiialising,  arising  from  the  influence  of  foreign  philoso- 
phy, was  of  a  much  later  time.    But  this  language  dates  back  to 
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a  period  compuBd  with  which  that  <^  David  might  be  viewed  as 
modem.  Tlie  same  blessedness,  in  respeet  to  the  same  character, 
and  for  the  same  reason,  is  pnnioanced  away  back  in  the  olden 
time,  before  the  law  had  acquired  to  itself  an  antiquarian  veneration 
that  discovered  in  it  more  than  it  really  contained.  Even  in  the 
days  of  Joshua,  the  son  c^  Nun,  it  was  the  characteristic  <^  the 
tnte  Israelite  to  **  meditate  therein  day  and  night ;"  that  it  might 
not  depart  out  of  his  month ;  fw  in  so  doing  was  his  life,  his  li^t, 
his  security  for  the  Divine  favcn*,  and  the  IHvine  presence.  Vide 
Joshua  1:8. 

Now  it  should  be  ever  borne  in  mind,  that  this  law,  and  these 
statutes,  and  these  testimonies  that  called  out  such  terms  c^  devout 
and  ardent  attachment,  were  the  same  old  Judaical  cmiinances 
which  our  more  spiritual  rationalist  brands  as  gross,  animal,  cere- 
monial, and  outward, — as  occupied^  with  the  external  cleansing  of 
lepers,  with  bloody  sacrifices  of  innocent  animals,  with  frivolous 
rules  about  the  construction  of  arks  and » tabernacles,  and  candle- 
sticks, with  directions  respecting  meats  and  drinks,  and  ceremonial 
uncleanneases,  with  sprinklings,  and  changings  of  garments,  and 
the  regulations  of  camps,  togemer  with  barbarous  statutes  of  social 
life  and  criminal  jurisprudence,  which  the  humanity  of  more  en* 
lightened  ages  rejects  with  abhorrence.  There  were  no  other 
Holy  Scriptures  in  those  days,  in  which  the  pious  could  ^  meditate 
by  day  and  by  night."  All  the  light  and  love,  therefore,  and  holi- 
ness, and  purity,  and  everlasting  truth,  which  are  so  frequently 
spoken  of  in  the  devotional  psalms  we  have  quoted,  must  have 
been  found  in  that  stern  old  law  of  Moses,  with  which  some  are  so 
much  oflfended, — that  same  stem  law  which  the  modem  sentimen- 
tal reformer  maintains  Christ  came  to  annul,  but  which  Christ 
himself  sums  up  as  essential  love  and  purity, — declaring,  moreover, 
that  heaven  and  earth  shall  pass  away,  before  one  jot  or  tittle  of 
that  ancient  law  should  ever  fail. 

It  was  evidently  to  this  higher,  or  typified,  purity  that  the  psalm- 
ist had  regard,  in  the  expressions  of  his  deep  contrition.  ''  Thou 
wilt  puige  me  with  hyssop.''  The  emphatic  reference  would  seem 
to  be  to  that  trae  washing  of  regeneration  which  Grod  only  could 
bestow,  and  of  which  the  ritual  nyssop  was  but  the  sign.  There 
was  felt  the  need  of  something  more  than  the  outward  purification 
by  the  priest  "  T/uni  wilt  purify  me  with  hyssop  (as  the  Hebrew 
may  best  be  rendered)  or,  when  thou  shalt  pur^  me  with  hyssop, 
then  shall  I  indeed  be  clean ;  "When  thou  shsTt  wash  me  (in  thy 
^ritual  laver)  then  shall  I  indeed  be  whiter  than  snow ;"  "  When 
J%ou  shalt  cause  me  to  hear  joy  and  gladness,  then  indeed  shall 
my  very  bones  rejoice."  It  will  be  something  far  more  than  any 
ritual  purity.  When  Thou  thyself  healest  the  leper,  it  will  be 
something  uur  more  than  any  priestly  annunciation  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  outward  ceremonial  cleansing. 
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In  the  same  li^ht,  also,  may  we  view  the  many  striking  declara- 
tions of  the  Scnptures  by  which  the  Divine  purity  is  itself  set 
forth.  The  neolosist  stumbles  at  such  precepts  as  are  contained 
Deut.  23  :  12,  or  Exod.  20 :  25.  .  It  is  the  grossest  anthropomor- 
phism, he  exclaims.  It  ascribes  to  God  not  only  the  passions,  but 
also  the  lowest  senses  of  men ;  as  though  his  eyes  were  offended  at  the 
display  of  personal  nakedness,  or  his  nostrils  with  the  impurities  of 
the  camp  in  which  he  was  said  to  dwell.  And  yet  may  we  not  well 
conceive,  that  when  a  people  have  become  accustomed  to  such 
injunctions  of  outward  purity,  they  will,  on  this  very  account,  be  the 
more  struck  with  those  declarations  of  the  inward  holiness  of  the 
Divine  character  with  which  the  same  Scriptures  abound.  **  Thou 
art  of  eyes  too  pure  to  behold  iniquity ;  upon  sin  thoi;  canst  not 
look.''  "  How  shall  man  be  righteous  before  God ;  how  shall  he 
be  clean  that  is  born  of  woman.  Behold  even  the  moon ;  it  shin- 
eth  not;  (Heb.  bm  for  b)n  it  ^ath  no  splendor  or  glory  on  the 
comparison.)  yea,  the  stars  are  not  pure^  in  his  sight." 

From  the  same  idea  of  transcendent  holiness  and  purity,  comes 
that  sublime  expression,  Ps.  104 :  2,  "  Who  veilest  thyself  with  light 
as  with  a  garment."  Behind  even  that  '^bright  effluence,'  in 
which  God  has  dwelt  from  all  eternity,  there  is  a  splendor,  a  clear- 
ness and  a  purity,  in  comparison  with  which  light  itself  becomes 
an  intervening  shade,  separating  the  Holy  (or  separate)  One,  as 
with  a  covering,  from  the  universe  with  which  the  phlosophizing 
pantheist  would  confound  him. 

His  robe  is  the  light. 

Paul  does  no  more  than  attempt  to  copy  the  Old  Testament 
sublimity  and  spirituality,  when  he  represents  God  as  "dwelling 
in  light  unapproachable"^ — qpSff  oixG^r  anqoonov  ;  as^  also  James, 
when  he  styles  him  " the  Father  of  lights"  6  natiiQ mv  ipdnatp,  inti- 
mating; by  the  plural  lights,  that  he  is  the  source  of  all,  to  which 
the  name  is  applied,  whether  literally  or  metaphorically.  He  is  the 
Father  of  all  lights,  of  all  that  reveds  or  "  makes  manifest,"  either 
in  the  natural,  the  moral,  the  intellectual  or  the  spiritual  world — 

"  Since  God  ia  light, 
And  never  but  in  unapproached  li^ht. 
Dwelt  from  etemity--dwell  then  in  thee 
Bright  effluence  of  bright  Essence  Uncreate. 

"  The  Lord  is  my  light  and  my  salvation."  "  In  thy  light  shall 
we  see  light."  The  idea  on  which  these  sublime  expressions  are 
founded,  is  much  older  than  the  Psalms.  It  dates  from  this  old 
law,  so  condemned  as  gross  and  outward.  It  was  presented  on  the 
high- priest's  pectoral,  or  breastplate,  in  the  remarkable  engraving  of 

'The  Hebrew  ^laj  here,'adiniiabl7  tinites  the  two  ideas  of  moral  and  oat- 
ward  purity  or  cleanliness.  It  is  used  alike  in  reference  to  both.  It  denotes — 
no  spot — ^no  shade. 
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the  Urim  and  Thummim,  D^^anm  ti'^^'ain  which  has  been  variously 
rendered  revehUio  et  Veritas^  lux  et  Veritas^  9^  «ai  cUiJ^eia  flxod. 
28 :  30.  Lev.  8 :  8,  Deut.  33 :  8.  It  might  be  translated  lights  and 
perftctions,  if  we  keep  in  view  the  more  usual  acceptations  of  the 
root  and  related  forms  of  d^jBR,    The  English  word,  however,  is 

too  vague.  The  radical  idea  of  the  Hebrew  is  purity  and  simpli- 
cUy  of  hearty  not  so  much  perfection  in  regard  to  outward  obser- 
Tances,  or  external  rectitude,  as  that  clean,  clear,  sincere,  {sincerus, 
iMi^tuoq  integer)  singleness  of  heart  and  motive,  which  may  be 
called  the  light  of  the  moral  nature,  in  distinction  from  that  of  the 
intellect,  the  light  afthe  heart,  in  distinction  from  that  of  the  head. 
It  is  that  of  which  our  Saviour  speaks,  when  he  says,  "  If  thine  eye 
be  single,  thy  whole  body  shall  be  full  of  light."  To  this  idea 
Luther's  version,  Licht  and  Recht,  would  seem  to  make  the  nearest 
approach. 
It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  it  is  fi*^^^,  in  the  plural,  lights,  as  in 

the  remarkable  expression  of  the  apostle  James,  The  Father  of 
Lights,  indicating  the  three  degrees,  the  light  of  the  eye,  or  of 
sense ;  the  light  of  the  intellect,  or  truth,  and  the  light  of  the  heart, 
or  that  moral  clearness  or  purity,  which  clarifies  Uie  understand- 
ing, which  imparts  to  truth  all  its  value,*  and  enables  the  soul 
clearly  to  distinguish  what  in  the  intellectual  world,  or  world  of 
tnith,  is  of  higher  and  lower  dignity.  It  is  difficult  to  determine 
which  of  these  applications  of  the  word  should  be  regarded  as  met- 
aphorical, or  whether  they  are  alike  literal.  The  last,  however,  is 
undoubtedlv  the  highest  and  most  important.  It  is  that  *'  Light  of 
the  Lord,  through  which  we  see  light,  and  which  will  finally  bring 
the  soul  that  possesses  it,  into  the  very  presence  of  God.  ''  Blessed 
are  the  pare  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God." 

Gesenius  would  intimate  that  this  idea  of  the  Urim  and  Thurn^ 
wttm,  was  stolen  by  Moses  from  the  Egyptians.  This  frigid  neolo- 
gist  devoted  his  Kfe  to  the  study  of  an  old  book,  which  he  himself 
rq;arded  in  some  sort  of  way,  as  being  the  word  of  Grod,  a 
book,  too,  which  certainly  derives  its  great  interest,  from  the 
&ct  of  its  being  truly  such,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  its  most  solemn 
declarations,  he  presents  a  view  which  has  no  real  evidence  in  its 
favor,  and  which  could  only  have  been  chosen,  because  of  its 
taking  away  all  its  spirituality  from  one  of  the  sublimest  portions 
ii  the  Old  Testament.    "  And  Aaron  shall  bear  the  names  of  the 

*  Pkto  miffht  be  supposed  to  be  darkly  aimmff  at  some  Bucb  idea  in  bis  re- 
askable  deloitioa  of  tbe  Agatbon,  or  the  Good,  as  being  something  not  only 
higher  tibaa  knowledj^  or  truth,  or  intellectaai  light,  but  as  giving  to  it,  its 

' Talae    and    reality — Kal  rots  yiyvfocmiUvois  T9l»v¥  niiii^v9v  rd  YiY^uVKteOmt  ^i  799 

i  vflfciMU,  iXXk  KM  rd  thai  rt  koI  t9i¥  oictav  iw'  Utivv  iM-nli  itfoctXvi,      Plat    Re- 
lb.  YL  p.  500.     ^  For  to  things  known,  it  may  be  said,  that  not  only  their 
"~  T  truly  knowA,  is  derired  to  them  from  the  Agathon,  or  the  idea  of  the 
I,  bat  that  their  very  being  and  esoence  is  only  tnily  perceived  in  connec* 
lioa  with  the  same  idea. 

TBnn  asEUSy  you  vi.,  no.  1  2 
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children  of  Israel  in  the  breastplate  of  judgment  upon  his  heart, 
when  he  goeth  in  unto  the  Holy  place>  tor  a  memorial  before  the 
Lord  continually.  And  thou  snalt  put  in  the  breastplate  of  judg« 
ment  the  Urim  and  the  Thummim ;  and  they  shall  be  upon  Aa- 
ron's heart,  when  he  goeth  in  before  the  Lord ;  and  Aaron  shall 
bear  the  judgment  of  the  children  of  Israel  upon  his  heart  con- 
tinually. "  And  thou  shalt  make  a  plate  of  pure  gold,  and  grave 
upon  it  like  the  engravings  of  a  signet,  HOLINESS  TO  THE 
liORD."^  In  all  this,  the  German  lexicographer  and  commentator 
discovers  but  a  poor  imitation  of  a  very  doubtful  custom,  which 
the  Egyptians  of  a  later  sse  seem  to  have  had,  of  suspending  a 
tablet  with  th^  word^n^^A  from  the  neck  of  a  judicial  officer. 
Hebrsei  autem  hoc  in  more  symbolico  iEgyptips  imitati  sedentor, 
apud  quos  judex  supremus  sapphirinam  yentat^s  imaginem  e  colic 
suspensam  sestabat.  But  Aaron  did  not  represent  a  judicial  offi- 
cer in  this.  Besides  their  being  no  evidence  of  any  such  thing  in  the 
account  itself,  we  are  expressly  told,  in  the  introduction  of  the 
chapter,  that  he  was  to  appear  in  his  priestly  office,  as  mediator 
before  Gk)d,  on  behalf  of  those  whose  names  he  bore  upon  his 
breast.  ''  And  take  thou  unto  thee  Aaron,  thy  brother,  and  his 
sons  with  him,  from  among  the  children  of  Israel,  that  he  may  min- 
ister unto  me  in  the  priest  s  office"  And  he  shall  bear  the  names 
of  the  children  of  Israel  upon  his  heart  when  he  goeth  in  linto  the 
Holy  place."  Instead,  then,  of  representing  any  dt^x^^^^^^^s  he 
typified  rather  the  great  ^x^qaifg,  the  High  Priest  who  has  entered^ 
once  for  all.  into  the  Holy  of  holies,  or  Heaven  of  heavens, 
bearing  on  his  breast  the  true  Israel  of  God,  his  redeemed  churchy 
pure  and  spotless  in  his  righteousness,  that  he  might  thus  present 
It  to  God  with  its  Urim  and  Thummim,  itsli^htand  love,  f^^  Mx^vaar 

anXlor  IJ  gvtida  dAX*  tra  ^  dyia  xoi   Hfioiftog   (Eph.  6  :  27,)    having  nO 

Stain  or  wrinkle,  but  holy  (that  is,  separate,)  and  pure. 

Great  High  Priest  we  view  thee  stooping 
With  our  names  upon  thy  breast-^ 

How  much  more  of  light  for  the  intellect  as  weH  as  the  heart, 
is  to  be  found  in  this  simple  hymn  of  the  social  prayer-meeting, 
than  in  all  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  the  great  lexicographer 
and  critic.  It  will  be  found,  moreover,  that  the  passage  in  Diodo- 
rus,  to  which  he  refers,  does  not  sustain  his  position,  weak  and  un- 
tenable as  it  is  in  itself.  The  historian  (Diod.  1 :  48,)  says  noth- 
ing of  any  inscription,  nor  even  of  any  image.    His  words  are — 

MxoPtariir  dili/ideiay  l^^Qtrjfiipyp  sx  tov  T^a;^ijAou.  With  as  much  rea- 
son might  the  critic  have  traced  a  connection  between  the  priestly 
Urim  and  Thummim  of  the  Mosaic  law,  and  the  sword  and  scales 
of  Themis,  or  the  Grecian  mythological  jurisprudence. 

1 "  The  Hebrews  in  this  symbolical  custom  seem  to  have  imitated  the  Hjyp- 
tians,  among  whom  the  chief  Justice  was  accustomed  to  wear  suspended^&om 
his  neck  a  sapphire  image  of  Truth." 
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The  Jews,  say  some,  were  full  of  the  grossest  anthropomorphic 
notions,  derived  from  the  language  of  their  law  and  sacred  books. 
"The  God  of  the  Hebrews/  says  Spurzheim,  "was  irritable  and 
revengeful;  he  delighted  in  war;  he  was  fond  of  incense,  per- 
fumes, and  bloody  sacrifices."  "He  is  represented  in  their  Scrip- 
tures," say  others  of  this  school,  "  as  confined  chiefly  to  the  narrow 
bounds  of  the  Jewish  land  He  was  the  Gpd  of  the  hills.  He 
was  nierely  a  Bebg  natq^iog,  a  patrial  or  Gentile  deity,  ranking  in 
this  respect  with  the  gods  of  the  sui rounding  nations,  only  regard- 
ed (and  that,  too,  merely  in  the  national  pride,)  as  more  renowned 
than  Baal,  or  Dagon,  or  Rfmmon,  or  even  the  far-famed  Zeus,  the 
chief  Grod  of  the  remote  "isles  of  the  sea."  But  have  those  who 
write  in  this  way,  ever  really  studied  the  Old  Testament  ?  When, 
we  may  ask,  did  rationalist  or  phrenologist,  unless  they  borrowed 
the  language  of  the  Bible,  ever  rise  spontaneously  to  a  height  of 
conception  surpassing,  in  sublimity  an4  spirituality,  many  declara- 
tions of  the  same  Scriptures,  cotemporary  with  parts  and  passages 
at  which  such  ofience  is  takea  ?  It  is  true  God  is  represented 
(Deut.  23 :  14,)  as  "  walking  about'*  in  the  camp  of  Israel,  and  as 
'^coming  down"  (Exod.  3:  8,)  for  their  deliverance.  But  then  it 
should  be  remembered  that  this  is  in  the  same  chapter  in  which  he 
styles  himself  the,  I  AM  THAT  I  AM— the  Jehovah,  the  sole  Eter- 
nal,  Self-Existent  One,  who  only  hath  life,  and  essence,  and  im- 
mortality in  himself  It  is  true  he  delights  in  characterising 
himself  Dy  terms  expressive  of  locality,  and  the  most  intimate  rela- 
tionship to  finite  and  temporal  objects.  He  is  the  God  of  Abra- 
ham; of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.  He  is  his  people's  "dwelling-place  in 
all  generations."  "  His  foundation^  is  in  the  Holy  Mountains ;  He 
loveth  the  gates  of  Zion,  even  more  than  all  the  habitations  of  Ja- 
cob. He  has,  indeed,  a  "peculiar  people"  in  a  more  distinct  sense 
than  was  ever  predicated  of  any  local  divinity.  "As  the  moun- 
tains stand  alway  round  about  Jerusalem,"  so  the  Lord  is  ever 
nigh  to  those  who  fear  and  serve  him.  He  comes  down  to  their 
finite  wants,  and  thoughts,  and  feelings.  He  hears  their  prayers ; 
he  delights  in  their  sacrifices ;  He  "smells  a  sweet  smelling  savor" 
in  the  mcense  of  their  confessions  and  thanksgivings.  He  is,  in- 
deed, their  ^t  natQGiXos^  their  patrimonial  Deity.  He  is  their  Grod, 
and  the  God  of  their  fathers,  and  of  their  children,  and  of  their 

1  Heb.  rmo*i  — His  settled  abode.    It  would  seem  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  be^ 

T  I 

loved  private  seat,  dwelliog-place,  or  homestead.  The  word  is  closely  allied 
to  the  noQD  *tiD  ^rom  the  same  root,  and  with  the  same  radical  idea,  consessus^ 
vel  amicomm  familianter  colloqaentium,  vel  judicum  consultantium.  As  in 
Ps.  25 :  14.  "The  secret  of  the  Lord,  (ti^)  (his  familiarity,  his  intimate  friend- 
diip,^  is  with  those  who  fear  him."  He  is,  in  this  sense,  not  only  a  national ^ 
hat  also  a  household  deity — their  Sebg  i<pi<mog^ — the  God  of  the  home,  with  all 
its  hallowed  associations,  of  the  hearth,  the  fireside,  the  ddmestie  altar^ — ^if  we 
Buiy,  with  all  reverence,  apply  to  the  God  of  the  Bible,  one  of  the  most  sig- 
Bificant  epithetff  which  old  tradition  has  banded  down,  and  given  to  the  Gre- 
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children's  children,  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  generations. 
He  is  a  Gkxl  ''nigh  at  hand ;"  and  yet  it  is  the  same  One  who  saith 
*•  Am  I  not  also  a  God  afar  off?  JDo  not  I  fill  heaven  and  earth  7 
saith  the  Lord 'I  When  we  have  contemplated  this  near,  and  intimate, 
and  familiar  aspect  of  the  Divine  character,  we  may,  with  the  full 
sanction  of  thes^  wonderful  writings,  turn  to  meditate  on  the  far 
off  view,  and  endeavor  to  conceive  of  Him  as  occupied  with  pow- 
ers, and  worlds,  and  natural  law^,  at  distances  so  immensely  remote 
that  the  difference  between  the  astronomical  conception  of  a 
Herschel,  and  that  of  Abraham  or  Job,  shrinks  into  the  veriest 
infinitessimal,  or  differential  of  a  differential. 

The  Bible  directs  the  mind  to  both.  It  is  the  same  ancient 
Scripture,  whose  anthropomorphism  gives  such  offence,  that  de« 
clares,  "  The  Heaven,  and  Heaven  of  Heavens  cannot  contain 
Him."  It  is  the  same  ancient  Scripture,  or  rather  still  more  an- 
cient Scripture,  that  soars  above  all  philosophy  in  the  tran- 
scending inquiry — "  Who  can  by  searching  find  out  God  ?  Who 
can  trace  the  Almighty  unto  perfection.  It  is  high  as  the  Heavens , 
what  canst  thou  do, — deeper  than  Hades ;  how  canst  thou  know 
itr    Job  11. 

Philosophy  claims  to  have  higher  thoughts  of  the  Divine  nature 
than  are  presented  in  these  old  records,  which,  it  is^asserted,  were 
intended  for  the  infancy  of  mankind.  She  assumes  to  transcend 
the  laws  of  our  own  human  being,  and  to  determine  the  mode  of 
the  Divine  existence.  After  more  than  three  thousand  years  dis- 
cussion, she  has  not  yet  settled  the  very  first  problem  in  anthro- 
pology. She  is  still  warmly  debating  as  to  what  we  are  and  do,  in 
every  momentary  exercise  of  our  (mental  activity.  She  has  not 
yet  clearly  decided  the  famous  question  which  Socrates  hunts 
through  every  stage  of  definition  in  one  of  the  longest  of  the  Pla- 
tonic dialogues,^  and  is  compelled  to  leave,  at  last,  utterlv  unsolved^ 
the  question, — What  is  knowledge  f  even  human  knowledge  ?  What 
is  it  to  know  ?  Is  it  an  action,  or  a  passion,  or  both  ?  How  much 
in  every  thought,  and  even  perception,  comes  from  without,  from 
the  world  of  sense,  and  how  much,  if  any,  is  furnished  from  the 
souVs  innate  stores  ?  There  are,  even  yet,  two  schools,  as  distinctiy 
divided  on  these  points,  as  in  the  days  of  Heraclitus,  and  Parmenides. 

And  yet,  this  same  philosophy  modestly  assumes  to  "find  out 
God,''  and  to  know  something  more  and  higher  of  him  than  is  pre- 
sented in  his  own  revelation  f  She  undertakes  to  decide  what  he 
is,  and  what  he  is  not,  what  he  must  be,  and  what  he  cannot  be, 
how  he  exists,  and  how  he  cannot  exist,  what  is  possible  and  what 
is  impossible,  in  respect  to  the  unity  or  distinction  of  his  personal- 
ity. Yea,  she  would  even  determine  the  very  law  and  mode  of 
his  spiritual  action.  He  transcends  time  and  space,  it  is  proudly 
affirmed.  He  does  not  know  things  as  we  know  them  in  time  and 
space.    He  does  not  think  as  we  think,  by  succession  of  thoughts 

^  The  Thestchu. 
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or  ideas ;  He  does  not  view^thinffs  by  parts,  as  the  anthropomor- 
phic language  of  the  Bible  would  seem  to  represent.  All  things 
are  to  Him  one  universal  presence  in  space  ;  all  events  are  to  Him 
one  eternal  presence  in  time  i  knowledge  is  his  sense,  his  intui- 
tion ;  truth  is  his  very  essence. 

But  what  does  philosophy  mean  by  her  "  great  swelling  words  of 
ranity  ?"  What  does  sne  gain  by  all  these  barren  negatives,  or 
disguised  nonentities,  of  concealed  truisms  ?  What  is  all  this  to  the 
immeasurable  sublimity,  and  yet  profound  simplicity,  of  these  Old 
Testament  Scriptures,  in  settmg  forth  the  same  transcendent  aspect 
of  the  Divine  character  at  which  philosophy  so  labors, — "  His  ways 
are  not  as  our  vrays — His  thoughts  are  not  as  our  thoughts.  As 
the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth,  so  are  his  ways  above  our 
ways, and  his  thoughts  above  our  thoughts"  " For  with  the  Lord 
one  day  is  as  a  thousand  years,  and  a  thousand  years  as  one  day.'> 
"They  are  in  his  sieht  as  a  yesterday  when  it  is  past,  and  like  a 
watch  in  the  night. '  Isa.  55 :  8 ;  Ps.  90  :  4. 

Boethfus,  in  imitation  of  Plato,  and  some  of  the  schoolmen  in 
imitation  of  Boethius,  delSne  the  Divine  Existence  as  being  "with- 
out preletTtion  or  futurition,"  as  "tota  simul  et  interminabilis  /  Pji^,^/  .^ 
titae^  pos'sessio.*'  We  would  not  quarrel  with  the  language; 
rather  would  we  admire  it  for  its  clear  conciseness,  and  as  the  best 
form  of  words  philosophy  could  invent  for  the  expression  of  so 
traoscendent  a  truth.  But  how  is  it  itself  transcended'  by  the 
Scriptural  mode  of  setting  forth  the  same,  or  even  higher  aspect  of 
the  same  idea.  Jehovah,  says  the  prophet,  "  inhabiteth  Eternity." 
Ii  is  his  dwelling-place,  in  which  he  abideth  the  same  forevermore. 
It  is  his  boundless  bound,  his  life,  which  he  liveth  all  in  every  part 
ind  at  every  moment. 

Philosophy  would  spurn  all  expressions  of  nearness,  or  locality, 
or  special  providential  care.     She  would  contemplate  the  infinite 
aspect  of  the  Divine  character.     Towards  this,  in  her  proud  folly, 
would  she  strain  her  vision,  until  it  grew  dim,  and  dark,  and  finally 
went  utterly  out,  in  the  vairi  attempt  to  measure  the  measureless, 
to  grasp  the  incomprehensible.     But  this  is  not  the  only  aspect 
presented  for  our  contemplation.     With  all  reverence  would  we 
say  it — Gkxi  is  also  finite  as  well  as  infinite.     Although  it  may 
seem  a  paradox,  vet  the  latter  may  be  said  to  involve  the  former. 
The  idea  of  perfection  seems  necessarily  to  embrace  both,  and 
each  as  essential  to  any  right  conception  of  the  other.     In  other 
words,  he  would  not  be  perfect  and  infinite,  if  he  could  not,  in 
troth  and  reality,  present  to  us  that  other  side  of  Deity,  (to  use  the 
strange  expression  with  all  reverence)  in  which  he  truly  and  ac- 
tually, and  not  merely  by  way  of  metaphorical  accommodation, 
**  comes  doum  to  see  the    children  of  men,"   (Gfen.   11:  5,)   and 
meets  our  finite  being,  and  himself  enters  into  our  temporal  suc- 
cession of  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  thus  does  truly  think  and  feel 
in  ^'time  and  spctce,"  even  as  we  think,  and  as  we  feel. 
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Both  aspects  then,  we  rc^peat  our  belief,  are  true— the  finite  and 
the  infinite,  the  temporal  and  the  eternal.  Both  are  real.  The 
one  is  no  mere  metaphorical  accommodation  any  more  than  the 
other.  Both  are  essential  to  the  idea  of  perfection  in  Him  who 
fiUeth  all  things,  and  yet  abideth  in  himself  forevermore, — who 
concerns  himself  with  the  acts  and  thoughts  of  beings  of  a  day,  and 
yet  "  inhabiteth  eternity."  The  Scriptures,  we  think,  present  them, 
and,  in  this  way,  both  are  to  be  received  as  the  complement  of 
each  other,  and  as  the  true  solution  of  all  mysteries  and  difficulties 
which  seem  to  occur  in  the  Scriptural  representations ;  so  that  in 
thus  receiving  them,  we  may  have,  in  the  one  aspect,  an  elevation 
of  view  to  which  mere  philosophy  could  never,  hope  to  soar,  and 
in  the  other,  a  nearness,  a  clearness,  an  intimacy,  and  a  trust,  such 
as  might  characterize  our  most  familiar  human  conceptions.  Both, 
then,  we  say,  are  presented  in  the  Bible.  And  yet,  if  we  must  err 
on  either  side,  better  to  go  to  the  very  verge  of  anthropomorphism, 
if  we  only  preserve  the  moral  attributes,  than  to  run  into  the  other, 
and  far  worse  extreme  of  a  blinding,  chilling,  hardening,  pantheis- 
tic "  philosophy  of  religion." 

"  His  ways  are  not  as  our  ways  ;  his  thoughts  are  not  as  our 
thoughts*'  He  does  not  think  as  we  think.  His  spiritual  action 
transcends,  undoubtedly,  both  in  mode  and  essence,  all  we  know 
of  the  exercises  of  the  human  soul.  And  yet  again,  with  truth 
and  reverence  may  it  be  said.  He  does  think  as  we  think ;  He 
does  feel  as  we  feel.  It  is  a  part  of  his  eternal  and  infinite  power 
and  perfection,  that  He  can  do  this.  It  is  on  this  side,  this  finite 
side  of  infinite  and  eternal  deity,  that  he  reaches  away  down  to  us, 
and  comes  even  in  closest  communion  with  us,  so  that  "  He  sym- 
pathizes with  our  infirmities,"  and  knows  our  finite  thoughts,  even 
as  they  are  finite  and  successive,  and  enters  into  our  finite  hopes 
and  fears,  even  to  know  them  as  we  know  them,  and  to  think  them 
as  we  think  them,  and  to  feel  them  as  we  feel  them. 

Again — The  Scriptures  do  not  only  present  both  these  aspects 
in  difierent  parts,  and  with  difierent  applications.  They  sometimes 
unite  them  in  one  declaration  ;  as  in  that  most  wondrous  passage, 
(Isai.  67 :  15,)  which  would  seem  to  present  in  one  view,  the 
height  and  the  depth,  the  length  and  the  breadth,  the  far  off  infinity 
and  the  endearing  nearness  of  the  Divine  character.  **  Thus  saith 
the  High  and  Lofty  One,  whose  dwelling  is  eternity,'  whose  name 

» The  interpreter  af  the  Grotian  school  might  lower  the  force  of  this  most 
Buhlime  expression,  by  rendering  the  Hebrew  simply — "  who  liveth  forever"— 
with  the  idea  of  mere  duration  or  prolongation  of  time.  Bat  the  emphasis  is 
on  the  word  "pizJ  which  ever  contains  the  idea  of  domain,  fixedness,  habitua- 
tion, home — eternity  is  his  home.  ^^  too,  in  this  place,  is  a  noun,  as  in  the 
remarkable  declaration,  Isa.  9  ;  5,  ^3?  ^b^^  The  "  father  of  eternity."  The  con- 
struction of  the  Hebrew  gives  the  idea  of  eternity,  not  simply  as  being  the  du- 
ration of  the  Divine  existence,  viewed  as  immensely  prolonged  time,  but  as  its 
fixed  residence,  of  which  it  finds  each  and  every  finite  part  at  each  and  every 
moment,  to  the  exclusion  of  every  notion  oi  flowing  or  succession. 


f  1 
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is  HOLY — ^In  the  high  and  holy  place  1  dwell ;  and  with  him  also 
who  is  of  a  contrite  and  lowly  spirit ;  that  I  may  revive  the  spirit 
of  the  lowly,  and  the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones/ 

It  is  not,  however,  to  the  Psalms  and  Prophets  alone,  or  to  the 
more  expressly  devotional  and  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament, 
that  such  declarations  are  connned.  They  make  their  appearance 
too,  in  the  law.  They  not  unfrequently  occur  where  we  should 
least  expect  to  meet  them.  They  are  to  be  found,  at  times,  re- 
fieving  tlie  bare,  and  as  it  would  seem  to  some,  barren  historical 
narration  ;  as  when  the  adoring  Elijah  hears  the  "  still  small  voice  " 
that  followed  the  tempest,  the  fire,  and  the  earthquake,  revealing  a 
power  away  back  of  nature,  even  in  her  most  sw&t  and  irresisti-  \^N  / 
We  OQanifestations.  They  shine  out  too,  in  the  very  midst  of  rit- 
ual and  ceremonial  precepts.  The  law  of  love  to  God  and  man, 
or  that  teaching  which  sums  up  all  legal  requirements,  and  all  duty 
in  the  cultivation  of  these  holy  affections,  stands  out  prominently 
on  the  roll  of  the  ancient  lawgiver.  It  is  no  new  commandment. 
Christ  gives  but  the  words  of  Moses,  and  here  too,  as  in  so 
many  other  places  of  his  instruction,  thinks  it  no  degredation  from  ^v  cq  t 
his  own  high  claims  as  the  most  divincf  of  teachers,  to  cite  what  ' 

was  already  written  iy  raXg  ygafpaXg  taXg  dyiaiiy  in  the  Holy  Scrip' 
tures.  "  Hear  O  Israel,  the  Lord  our  God  is  one ;  and  thou  shalt 
love  the  Lord  thy  Grod  with  gU  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  strength."  Deut.  6:5.  "  And  'thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  as  thine  own  self ;  1  am  the  Lord."  Lev.  19:  18. 
There  is  appended  the  usual  sanction — ^I  am  the  Lord, — presenting 
the  homage  and  love  of  the  Creator  as  the  original  ground  of  all 
true  love  or  benevolence  to  man ;  and  this,  too,  in  perfect  consis- 
tency with  the  converse  proposition  of  the  ^beloved  apostle,  that 
love  to  OUT  human  brethren  "  whom  we  have  seen"  is  the  best  and 
most  acceptable  evidence  of  love,  to  the  invisible  "Father"  of  all 
human  "  spirits."  It  is  this  which  is  repeatedly  set  forth  as  the 
pervading  spirit  of  the  law  amid  all  its  minuteness  of  precept  and 
ritual.  If  the  Jew  lost  sight  of  it,  it  was  owing  to  that  same  Sad<i  — 
ncean  hardness  of  heart,  and  stupifying  carnality  that  produces 
similar  effects  in  opposition  to  all  the  influences  of  the  gospel.  No 
one  who  carefully  reads  and  ponders  the  numerous  admonitions  of 
the  Old  Testament  on  this  point,  can  change  it  to  the  want  of  spir- 
itual instruction  of  the  loftiest  and  purest,  and  at  the  same  time, 
simplest  kind.  "  And  now  Israel,  what  doth  the  Lord  thy  God  re- 
quire of  thee,  but  to  fear  the  Lord  thy  God,  and  to  love  him  with 
a  perfect  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul  ?"   Deut.  10 :  12. 

We  need  only  refer  in  addition,  under  this  head,  to  the  striking 
summary,  Deut.  30.  19.  "I  call  this  day  to  witness  against  you 
heaven  and  earth.  I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death,  the 
blessing  and  the  curse!  Then  choose  thou  life  that  thou  mayest 
live,  thou  and  thy  seed  after  thee !     And  this  is  thy  life,  tha  tthou 
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shouldst  love  the  Lord  thy  God — that  thou  shouldst  listen  to  his 
voice, — that  thou  shouldst  cleave  unto  him.  For  He  is  thy  life, 
and  thy  length  of  days  in  thy  dwelling  in  the  land  which  the  Lord 
swear  to  give  unto  your  fathers,  to  Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to 
Jacob." 

Itiinay,  perhaps,  be  said  that  here  is  a  distinct  reference  to  the 
temporal,  in  the  prolongation  of  the  present  life.  But  let  it  be  re- 
membered, that  the  life,  even  this  temporal  life,  in  this  aspect  of  it, 
was  to  consist  in  the  love  and  service  of  God,  as  though  without 
him  earth  had  no  true  inheritance  for  the  soul.  It  had  therefore, 
the  essence  of  spirituality  in  it,  even  in  reference  to  our  present 
being.  Although  commencing  in  time,  it  had  an  element  con- 
nected with  eternity,  and  deriving  its  great  value,  and  even  its 
very,  significance,  from  such  connection.  "  For  he  is  thy  life ;  and 
this  is  thy  life,  that  thou  shouldst  love  the  Lord  thy  God.'  How 
striking  the  resemblance  between  this  and  the  language  of  the  be- 
loved apostle — **  God  is  love,  and  he  that  dwelleth  in  love,  dwelleth 
in  God,  and  God  in  him."  1  John  4  :  16.  For  this  is  his  life,  and 
in  this  he  lives,  and  " there"  as  the  Psalmist  says,  (Ps.  133  :  3,)  in 
reference  to  the  derived  and  kindred  afiection  of  fraternal  love  for 
the  spiritual  Israel,  "  there  hath  God  commanded  the  blessing,  even 
life  jorevermore."  And  of  this  nature,  too,  must  be  the  life  and 
corresponding  death  so  often  mentioned,  Ezek.  18  and  33.  The 
idea  of  the  latter  as  a  mere  temporal  penalty  inflicted,  or  to  be  in- 
flicted, in  all  the  cases  there  mentioned,  and  of  the  former  as  a 
deliverance  from  it,  is  attended  with  insuperable  difficulties  arising 
from  the  whole  tenor  of  these  remarkable  passages.  The  wicked 
man,  it  is  over  and  over  again  declared,  shall  die  in  his  sins,  the 
righteous  shall  live  in  his  righteousness.  To  the  same  effect  the 
solemn  closing  strain ;  *'  For  as  I  live  saith  the  Lord  I  have  no  pleas- 
ure in  the  death  of  him  that  dieth,  wherefore  turn  and  live,* 
Ezek.  18:  32;  33:  11. 

It  was  in  this  way  the  pious  Israelite  was  led,  even  more  effec- 
tually, perhaps,  than  by  any  formal  mention  of  a  future  state  as 
merely  a  revealed  fact  in  the  history  of  our  existence — to  the 
thought  of  some  higher  condition  of  tKe  soul,  coming  more  fully 
up  to  the  suggestive  significance  of  this  remarkable  language,  and 
of  which  higher  life,  the  love  here  learned  would  still  be  the  es- 
sence, the  eternal  realization. 

This  life  was  not  merely  the  reward,  (considered  simply  as  a 
prolongation  of  days  on  earth,)  but  the  very  essence  of  well-doing 
and  well-being — the  true  BTbTtf^yia — the  salvation  itself,  which  con- 
stitutes the  ultimate  and  permanent  rest  of  the  soul,  whether  in 
time  or  in  eternity.    It  was  a  return,  in  truth,  to  the  very  life  iiself 

* "  /n  his  sin  that  he  hath  sinned,  in  that  shall  he  die,''  Ezek.  18 :  24.  That 
is,  in  his  sinning  he  shsdl  die.  Compare  the  ianguaee  of  Christ  to  the  Jews, 
John  8  :  24.     *^  Therefore  I  said  unto  you^  ye  sluUl  die  in  your  sinsy 
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that  Adam  lost  by  the  forbidden  fruit,  "in  the  very  day  he  did  eat 
thereof."  Thus  the  Psalmist  (Ps.  30 :  6.)  "  In  thy  favor  is  life," 
Ps.  63 :  3,  "  Thy  loving  kindness  is  more  than  life."  This  very 
Hebrew  phrase,  t)**)?;;  ifj^  or  "length  of  days,"  which  is  so  pecnliar 

to  the  pronnises  of  the  old  law,  is  also  the  very  one  which  David 
employs,  (and,  as  we  think,  for  the  soul's  ultimate  rest,)  at  the  close 
of  the  twenty-third  Psalm.  It  must  have  had  reference  to  some- 
thing extending  beyond  this  brief  existence  ;  for  he  had  just  before 
spoken  of  passing  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  or 
land  of  shades,  and  expressed  his  perfect  confidence,  even  then, 
in  Him  whom  he  is  so  fond  of  styling  "  his  light/'  "  his  life,"  "  his 
salvation,"  and  the  "  strength  of  his  Ufe."  fn  its  largest  sense, 
then,  or  in  reference  to  his  whole  beins,  must  he  be  regarded  as 
lajring — **  Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me  all  the  days 
Of  my  existence ;"  and  the  succeeding  clause,  therefore,  or  the  one 
containing  the  phrase  alluded  to,  is  rightly  rendered  in  our  version, 
"I  shall  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever;"  or  still  moreliter- 
illy  in  the  Scottish  metrical  translation — 

And  in  God^s  boose  foreTermore 
My  dwelling-place  shall  be. 

This  strongly  suggests,  Ps.  84  :  8.  "  Blessed  are  they  who  dwell 
in  thy  house ;  they  will  be  still  praising  thee,"  Heb.  "riP,  yet  prais- 
ing ihee.  It  denotes  something  still  to  come,  being  from  the  root 
•TO — iterare,  iterum  iterumque  iterare.  In  this  way,  and  when  the 
context  requires  it,  it  becomes  one  of  the  Hebrew  words  to  express 
the  boundless,  the  termless,  the  perpetually  recurring — the  eternal. 
So  also  Ps.  189 :  18,  ^?a3?  "^TiJi  ^'s'^&n  — "I  awake  and  am  still 

'         T*  •       ;•        ^n 

with  thee" — yet  with  thee — evermore  with  thee:  To  the  same 
effect,  Ps.  146:  2,  "I  will  praise  the  Lord  whilst  I  live,"(^?ia) 
or  during  my  natural  life,  (*»'  XRovt^) — ^yea  more,  as  the  rising  and 
wnplifying  parallelism  implies,  "I  will  sing  praises  unto  my  God 
whilst  I  have  my  being,"('«"h5a  h  alSwt  fiov).  Whilst  my  soul  liv- 
eik  I  will  be  stiU  praising  Thee. 
Similar  to  this  is  the  expression  n?*}  taii^b,  although  ?:?  may  be 

from  a  difierent  root.  "I  will  praise  thy  name  forever  and  ever, 
fijrever  and  yet — ^forever  and  more,  or  forever  more — ^forever  and 
stUl  on — stiU  more  and  more ;  the  ^ame  boundless  going  forth  of 
the  thoughts  which  there  is  an  attempt  to  express  in  the  Greek,  and 
Latin  reduplications — "secula  seculorum,  and,  elg  ta^g  aliayag,  «oi  els 

We  might  reverently  say,  that  in  no  other  way  could  the  true 
idea  of  the  eternal  rest  and  blessedness  be  experimentally  revealed 
to  the  soul,  except  as  the  continuation  of  a  present  temporal  state 
of  being,  of  which  God  was  the  light  and  life  ;  and  thus  the  fi*^?!;  ^S*, 

or  **  length  of  days"  of  the  old  law,  so  easily  passes,  in  the  pious 
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and  spiritual  mind,  into  the  Din:?  '*5'^?th6  dies  etemitatis — the  ever* 

lasting  rest,  the  eternal  kingdom,  of  which  it  is  the  natural  type- 
"  They  that  thus  believe,"  that  thus  receive  the  Divine  promises* 
"  have  already  entered  into  rest." 

In  such  a  spirit  did  our  Lord,  and  the  apostles,  commissioned 
and  inspired  by  him,  interpret  the  Old  Testament.     In  so  doing, 
they  seem  to  have  followed  no  secret  cabala,'  as  some  have  thought, 
no  hidden  law  of  hermeneuties  which  is  now  lost,  no  vague  system 
of  accommodation  by  which  any  meaning  or  any  amount  of  mean* 
ing,  could  be  given  to  any  passage.   In  opposition  to  all  this,  we  may 
regard  them  as  giving,  with  all  simplicity  and  honesty  the  sanction 
of  their  inspiration  to  the  then  known  and  settled  mode  of  interpret- 
ing the  old  Testament  which  was  peculiar  to  the  common  pious 
mind  of  their  age.    It  was  no  new  and  fanciful  method  of  inter- 
pretation which  led  Christ  to  regard  a  promise  like  the  one  referred 
to,  Deut.  30 :  21 — a  promise  made  to  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob, 
to  patriarchs  who  had  long  since  departed  from  the  present  life, 
as  naving  no  meaning,  or  as  deficient  in  a  very  important  aspect  of 
its  meaning,  if  it  does  not  imply  an  existence  commensurate  with 
its  whole  duration.    It  was  no  absurd  doctrine  of  "corresponden- 
ces," converting  the  word  of  God  into  a  cabalistical  cypher,  which 
led  the  apostle  to  give  that  higher  significance  to  the  ancient  Ca- 
naan, to  Zion,  to  "  Jerusalem,  the  mother  of  us  all,"  to  the  "  prom^ 
ised  rest,"  to  the  "  chosen  people."    It  was  no  mere  fancy  which 
connected  his  views  of  the  spiritual  relations  of  Christians  with 
those  Old  Testamerit  ideas  of  inheritance,  of  allotment,  of  first 
fruits,  and  of  redeemed  possession,  by  which  he  is  so  fond  of  char- 
acterizing them.    As  when  he  speaks  of  the  "  spirit  of  promise 
which  is  the  earnest  of  our  inheritance,  until  the  redemption  of  the 
purchased  possession  to  the  praise  of  his  glory.''    Eph.  1 :  14.     It 
was,  in  short,  no  spirit  of  frigid  accommodation  which  led  them  to 
find  Christ  where  the  Grotian  or  Sadducean  interpreter  never  sees 
him, — as  the  rock  in  the  wilderness,  the  emblem  of  faithfulness  and 
permanence,  and  yet  ever  following  his  people  in  the  flowing  waters 
of  a  spiritual  salvation,  1  Cor.  10 :  4.     £ven  in  the  ancient  law, 
Christ  was  present.     He  was  not  far,  the  apostle  affirms,  from  the 
pious  Jew ;  and  there  needed  not  that  anv  one  should  ascend  into 
heaven  to  bring  Christ  down,  or  descend  into  the  abyss,  to  brinp; 
him  up  from  thence.     Rom.  10 :  6,  7.    To  the  one  that  looked  for 
him,  he  was  very  nigh,  even  in  his  heart,  (Deut.  10 :  11,  14,)  even, 
as  that  very  word,  which,  although  afterwards  more  specifically 

^  This  opinion  is  advanced  by  Cunaeus  in  his  treatise  De  Republica  Hebr<Eer* 
wn»  Lib.  III.  ch.  8.  He  regards  Paul  and  the  other  apostles  as  haying  a  real 
and  secret  cabala,  although  of  Divine  origin,  and  taught  to  Moses  in  Horeb. 
This  cabala  had  been  perverted  by  Jewish  writers,  but  still  the  method  itself 
was  sacred  and  genuine.  Paul  had  learned  it  in  the  school  of  Gamaliel.  Hence 
the  writer  does  not  hesitate  to  style  the  Pauline  interpretations  cabalistiia  et 
mysticaj  although  meaning  no  irreverence  or  distrust  by  the  terms. 
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presented,  wms  still  the  same  unchanged  word,  the  sanie  righteous- 
ness  of  faith"  by  which  the  "redeemed''  have  been  justified  in  all 
ages  ofthe  workl,  and  which  Noah  and  Abraham  preached,  as  well 
as  PauL 

The  Jew»  it  is  often  said,  was  tauj^t  by  the  very  spirit  of  his 
reh'gion,  to  confine  his  benevolent  affections  within  the  narrow  cir- 
cle of  his  own  tribes  or  clans ;  whereas  the  gospel  expands  into 
a  wider  field,  and  lays  before  the  soul  the  whole  world,  or  brother- 
hood of  huaianity.  Now  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment dispensation  may  be  said  to  be  for  the  whole  world,  in  a  sense 
which  is  not  applicable  to  the  apparently  local,  and  temporary,  and 
pieparatory  Jewish  dispensation,  even  when  the  latter  is  regarded 
in  its  mond  and  inward  aspect  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  de- 
velopment of  God's  mysterious  providence  ta  our  race,  the  Jew 
was  ied,  by  the  venr  genius  of  his  religion,  to  cherish  a  stronger 
£unilv  and  national  feeling  than  was  peculiar  to  Christianity,  ^y 
one,  however,  who  attentively  considers  the  spirit  of  some  parts 
ofthe  nK>re  devotional  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  will  be  aston- 
ished to  find  how  much  more  liberal  and  expansive  in  his  aflections 
was  the  Jew  of  David's  time,  than  his  descendants  afterwards  be- 
came in  the  later  periods  of  their  national  history.  The  author  of 
the  Natural  History  of  Fanaticism,^  makes  a  very  strong  argument^ 
under  this  head,  to  show  how  far  the  religion  of  the  Old  Testament* 
and  the  Jew  of  the  CNd  Testament  were  from  any  appearance  of 
&naticism.  For  this  purpose  he  introduces  some  very  apposite 
Quotations  from  those  Psalms  that  seem  to  have  belonged  to  the 
Jewish  temple  worship.  **  Little  as  we  may  have  heeded  the  fact,'' 
says  this  exceedingly  valuable  author,  **  yet  certain  it  is,  that  ex- 
pressions of  the  most  expansive  philanthropy  echoed  in  the  an- 
thems ofthe  Jewish  temple.  The  passages  challenge  attention — ** 
'God  be  merciful  unto  us,  and  bless  us,  and  cause  his  face  to  shine 
upon  us — That  thy  way  may  be  known  upon  the  earth,  thy  saving 
health  anwng  all  nations.  Let  the  people  (the  nations)  praise 
thee  O  God ;  let  all  the  people  praise  thee.  O  let  the  nations  be 
glad  and  sing  for  joy ;  for  thou  shalt  judge  the  people  righteously, 
and  govern  the  nations  upon  earth.  Let  the  people  praise  thee  O 
God;  let  an  the  people  praise  thee.  Then  God  shall  bless  us  and 
all  the  ends  of  the  eiirth  shall  fear  him.'"  Again,  proceeds  this  au- 

'The  two  coDclading  chapters  of  this  noble  work  bare  the  common  title — 
"^  The  religion  of  the  Bible  not  fanatical.'*  The  first  is  devoted  to  the  Old 
Testament,  the  second  to  the  New.  The  two  chapters  constitute  an  argument 
Ux  the  Dirine  origin  of  the  Scriptures,  constructed  on  a  very  new  and  peculiar 
Hne.  Taken  and  nublished  together,  they  would  make  a  manual  of  great  value 
on  the  Evidence  of  Inspiration. 

sit  might  be  contended  bv  some,  that  the  word  here  rendered  earth,  should  be 
translated  fond— meaning  the  land  of  Judea.  But  such  a  view  of  the  term 
here,  (although  it  often  has  that  meaning,)  is  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  context  A  prayer  of  more  expansiveness  ana  philanthropy  was  never  ut- 
tered at  one  of  our  monthly  concerts. 
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thor,  "  Certatinly  it  is  not  fanaticism  that  says — *  All  nations  whonf> 
thou  has  made  shall  come  and  worship  before  thee,  O  Lord,  and 
shall  glorify  thy  name.'  Ps.  86 :  9.  It  is  not  fanaticism  that  in 
a  moment  of  national  exultation  challenges  all  men  to  partake  with 
itself  its  choicest  honors.  Yet,  such  was  the  style  of  the  songs  that 
resound^,  Sabbath  after  Sabbath,  from  the  consecrated  places  of 
Zion.  'O  sing  unto  the  Lord  a  new.  song;  sing  unto  the  Lord, 
all  the  earth.  Declare  his  glory  among  the  heathen,  his  wonders 
among  all  people.  Give  unto  the  Lord,  all  ye  kindred  of  the 
people,  give  unto  the  Lord  glory  and  strength.  Give  unto  the 
Lord  the  glory  due  unto  his  name.  Bring  an  ofiering  and  come 
into  his  courts.  O  worship  the  Lord  in  the  beauty  of  holiness  ; 
fear  before  him  all  the  earth.'  Ps.  96.  *0  praise  the  Lord  all  ye 
nations,  praise  him  all  ye  people." — Natural  History  of  Fanati- 
cism, ch.  IX,  p.  302. 

We  may  make  an  appeal,  under  this  head,  not  merely  to  the 
warm  and  glowing  spirit  of  devotion  as  exhibited  in  the  Psalms 
and  the  Prophets.  There  is  a  feeling  there,  it  might  be  said,  which 
often  overleaps  the  ritual  and  ceremonial  bonds  that  would  con- 
tract the  affections  and  confine  them  within  the  narrow  circle  of 
clanship.  Our  appeal,  then,  is  not  to  the  warmer  and  more  expan- 
^ve  parts  of  the  Hebrew  writings,  but  to  the  very  Pentateuch 
itself.  What  more  effectual  method  could  have  been  taken  to  re* 
press  and  break  down  every  fanatical  feeling  of  national  pride, 
than  the  humbling  declaration  the  Jew  was  requited  to  make  in 
one  of  the  most  solemn  acts  of  his  religious  worship  ?  "  And  thou 
shalt  go  unto  the  priest  that  shall  be  in  those  days,  and  thou  shalt 
say  unto  him ;  I  declare  this  day,  before  the  Lord  tHy  God,  that  I 
have  come  unto  the  land  which  the  Lord  swear  to  give  unto  our 
fathers.  And  the  priest  shall  take  the  basket  from  thy  hand,  and 
he  shall  present  it  before  the  altar  of  the  Lord  thy  God.  Then 
shalt  thou  answer  and  say  before  the  Lord — A  poor  perishing 
Syrian  was  my  father,  when  he  went  down  into  Egypt ;  and  he 
sojourned  there  with  a  few,  and  becante  there  a  nation  great,  strong, 
and  numerous.  And  then  the  Egyptians,  too,  oppressed  him,  and 
afflicted  him,  and  put  upon  him  a  cruel  service.  And  he  cried 
unto  the  Lord  Gknl  of  our  fathers,  and  he  heard  our  voice,  and  he 
beheld  our  trouble,  and  our  hard  labor,  and  our  oppression.  And 
the  Lord  brought  us  out  fh)m  Egypt,  with  ^  strong  hand,  and  with 
a  stretched  out  arm,  and  with  great  terror,  and  with  signs  and 
wonders."    Deut.  26 :  4 — 10. 

It  was  in  view  of  this  humbling  origin,  and  this  sore  oppression, 
of  his  fathers  in  a  foreimi  land,  that  the  Jew  was  commanded  to 
"  love,  and  pity,"  and  relieve  the  stranger.  The  very  facts  in  his 
history  which  might  have  been  turned  to  the  cherishing  of  rancor 
and  malevolence,  or  to  a  misanthropic  feeling  of  revenge,  such  as 
in  later  periods  brought  upon  them  the  stigma  of  being  hostes  hu- 
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mani generis,  enemies  of  the  human  race — these  facts,  we  snyj 
were  made  the  very  ground  on  which  the  Mosaic  law  enjoined  the 
wannest  and  purest  oenevolence  towards  the  wretched  and  de- 
feocetess  of  every  nation.  "  Before  the  hoary  head  shalt  thou  rise 
np;  thou  shalt  honor  the  face  of  the  aged  man ;  and  thou  shalt 
fear  tbj  God — ^I  am  the  Lord.  And  should  there  be  the  atranser 
sqouming  with  you  in  thy  land,  thou  shalt  not  oppress  him.  Sut 
the  stranger  that  dwelleth  with  thee  shall  be  unto  thee  even  as 
one  bom  among  you,  and  thou  shalt  love  him  as  thine  own  self. 
For  ye  yourselves  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt. — /  am  me 
Lord."    Levit-  19  :   33. 

So  also,  I>eut.  lO  :  17,  "  For  the  Lord  your  God  is  the  God  of 
sods  and  the  Lord  of  lords.  He  is  the  great,  and  strong,  and  fear* 
nd  God  who  mrilt  not  regard  persons,  nor  receive  bribes.  That  is. 
He  is  no  mere  local  or  national  divinity,  or  Ztibg  naif^ioi ;  and 
although  for  special  purposes  connected  with  the  best  interests, 
ultimately  of  the  human  race,  he  exercises  a  special  care  over  the 
nation  of  Israel,  yet  in  the  great  matters  of  eternal  justice,  he  re- 
gardeth  not  persons  ;  he  knoweth  no  national  differences, — he  is 
tnmed  aside  from  his  immutable  equity  by  no  offering  or  ritual,  ^ 
even  of  his  own  ,  most  cherished  appointment.  He  it  is,  proceeds 
the  solemn  declaration  of  the  law — ''  He  it  is  that  executeth  the 
judgment  of  the  fatherless  and  the  widow,  and  who  loveth  the 
stranger,  to  give  unto  him  food  and  raiment  Wherefore  thou 
abo  must  love  the  stranger ;  for  ye  yourselves  were  strangers  in  the 
i'^pf  Egypt/' 

Two  motives  are  here  appealed  to  as  the  ground  and  sanction 
of  the  law, — ^motives  as  far  as  possible  removed  from  the  outward, 
the  formal,  and  the  carnal,—- one  coming  up  from  the  deepest  foun- 
tun  of  tenderness,  from  the  most  inward  emotions  of  the  human 
qnrit, — ihe  other  coming  down  from  the  higher  and  most.spiritual 
conceptions  of  the  Divine  character.    **  For  ye  also  were  stran- 
gers'*— as  though  it  bad  been  one  of  the  Divine  designs,  that,  in 
uiis  school  of  experience,  they  should  learn  to  cherish  a  spirit  of 
sympathizing  tenderness  for  all  the  oppressed.    Again,  "  For  the 
Lord  your  Sod,  He  executeth  the  judgment  of  the  fatherless  and 
the  widow — He  loveth  the  stranger;'*  as  though  the  mere  fact  of 
defencelessness  gave  some  kind  of  claim  upon  his  protection,  and 
upon  hb  righteous  intervention  in  case  of  any  wrong  arising  out 
or  their  helpless  state. 

It  was  but  the  echo  of  this  ancient  voice,  as  it  came  down  the 
long  valley  of  tradition,  which  so  impressed  upon  the  primitive 
Greek  theology  those  similar  doctrines  that  stand  out  in  such 
bright  relief  amid  the  darkness  of  the  Homeric  and  Hesiodean 
polytheism.  These  striking  Old  Testament  attributes  of  the  Deity 
(if  we  may  so  style  them  in  consequence  of  their  being  almost 
entirely  peculiar  to  the  oklen  scripture)  appear  in  the  strong  no- 
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ttons  so  early  and  universany  entertained  of  the  ittcred  duty  of 
hospitality,  and  especially  of  kindness  to  suppliants,  however 
guilty  in  some  respects  they  might  be  who  had  fled  to  us  for  pro- 
tection. 'Hence,  the  farther  we  go  back  among  all  nations,  the 
more  distinct  and  emphatic  do  We  find  the  moral  injunctions 
under  ihis  head,  and  the  ascriptions  of  corresponding  qualities  to 
their  chief  deity  or  deities.  Hence,  too,  the  duty  of  hospitality 
or  of  kindness  to  strangers,  as  strangers,  came  to  be  ranked,  not 
merely  among  civil  and  social,  but  rather  among  religious  obli- 
gations. It  was  classed  among  the  duties  styled  iow,  or  Td  npbg 
%6p  deoV,  in  distinction  from  the  merely  #ikcw«,  or  t«d  ntjibs  kv^^dhwvg. 
The  dischaige  of  it  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  piety  rather  than  of 
justice;  the  violation  was  looked  upon  as  an  impiety  peculiarly 
calculated  to  call  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven.  Hence,  thie 
epithet  Zaia  Sipiog^  so  strikindy  suggestive  of  this  same  spimuaP^ 
Mpellation,  "  The  stranger's  Gred."  Hence  the  touching  fines  of 
Homer,  so  much  in  the^  spnrit,  and  almpst  in  the  language,  of  the 
Mosaic  precept — 

top  vvp  x(A  ^o/ike^r 

Odyss.  vi.,  206, 

Or  the  still  more  tender  expressions — Odyss.  xiv.,  56. 

SetP^  t>d  fiot  dsftig  M(n\  oC8^et  manfnp  vi/Otw  IA6bt 
l^eipov  dxi^^oreu— 

I  DKist  not  t«ni  away  the  stranger,  nor  inquire 
If  crime  has  brought  thee  here ;  a  worse  tnan  thorn 
Should  still  receive  my  aid. 

And  then  follow  the  lines  which  are  repeated  in  both  these  ex- 
amples, and  whose  proverbial  form  and  style  intimate,  that  from 
*'  the  olden  time"  they  had  been  regarded  as  containing  the  reli- 
ligious  ground  of  the  duty — 

Joye'6  special  care 
Are  stiangecB  poor  ana  friendless. 

It  is  the  very  style  and  voice  of  the  Scriptures.  "  Love  ye,  there- 
fore the  stranger ;  for  Ike  Lord hveth  the  stranger" 

There  is  another  illustration  of  the  ancient  ideas  on  this  subject, 
80  striking  that  we  cannot  omit  refering  to  it.  So  peculiarly  a 
&voriteof  Heaven  was  this  virtue  of  kindness  to  the  stranger 
supposed  to  be,  that  the  celestial  powers  were  said  to  disguise 
themselves  in  order  to  make  trial  of  homaa  ho^itality.    As  in  the 
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Odyssey  XVIL  484»  where  a  gross  act  of  violence  is  thus  re- 
buyked— 

O^fuy'.  £i  di\  nd  r^  inovi^riog  dsdg  hat$p, 
Mai  T8  Beol  isipotcriw  eolmnss  ^uUoda^e^iw 
nartoio*  JsUSomagj  sffAor^w^poiaft  €6Xtj€tg 
^d^AntfiP,  d^QiP  T8  xai  t^POfUtiP  i<i^o^Pi8g. 

Not  to  thine  honor,  didst  thou  deal  the  blow, 
O  impious  wretch,  upon  the  stranger's  head. 
If  there's  a  God  in  heaven,  He  saw  the  wrong, 
Or,  as  old  legends  tell,  HeaTenly  Powers 
In  stranger's  semblance,  taking  various  forms 
Do  sometimes  visit  the  abodes  of  men, 
Disguised  spectators  of  the  wrongs  they  do, 
And  all  their  kindly  deeds.^ 

Here  too  the  Bible  and  tradition^  seem  to  a^e.  The  argu* 
iDcnt  is  Scriptural.  The  motive  presented  is  strikingly  dmilar  to 
that  given  in  Heb.  13 :  2;  "Forget  not  to  entertain  the  stranger; 
for  in  so  doing  some  have  entertained  angels  unawares." 

In  enumeration  of  great  crimes  and  impieties,  as  they  are  often 
presented  by  the  Greek  poets,  the  three  on  the  list  of  highest  enor- 
mity are  generally,  the  violation  of  the  oath,  the  violation  of  the 
fliu  duty,  and,  thirdly,  the  denial  of  hospitality  and  refuge  to  the 
stranger  and  the  suppliant.  It  was  as  tnough  their  crimes,  more 
than  all  others,  called  aloud  upon  the  Universal  Parent  and  Guar- 
dian,— more  strong!  v  than  all  others  touched  the  vibrating  chord  that 
connects  our  social  human  relations  with  the  invisible  Justice  in 
the  heavens.  Hence  those  against  whom  they  were  committed 
were  called  fMP^fiaxa^  causes  of  the  Divine  displeasure ;  appellants 
against  their  wrong  doers  to  the  ever  wakeful  Divine  Vengeance, 

The  parable  of  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves,  or  of  the  Qood 
Samaritan,  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  intended  as  a  re- 
buke to  the  narrow,  clannish,  spirit  of  the  Jews,  and  to  teach  a 
cosmopolition  or  universal  philanthropy.  It  is,  therefore,  a  favorite 
passage  with  a  certain  class  of  reformers^  who  are  genendly 
distinguished  for  their  dislike  to  the  Old  Testament  and  the  Mosaic 
law.     The  mention,  too,  of  the  priest  and  levite  gratifies  another 

'  In  oar  sonewhat  loose  version  of  the  passage,  we  have  rendered  the  Greek 
wmd,  t^mfOm,  rather  freely :  and  yet,  i  we  think,  so  as  to  present  the  intended 
■gnificance.'  It  literally  means  ^^merence  for  law,^  or  "  a  law  revering  con- 
iwXP  The  good  lav^  however,  thus  referred  to  is  this  law  of  hospitable 
4eeds — this  universal  evstom,  or  sentiment,  which  it  was  deemed  an  impiety 
to  violate.  It  became  in  this  way,  a  part  of  the  ancient  <</aif  of  natumt^^^  as 
AcN^h  it  had  been  designed,  in  the  moral  providence  of  God,  as  some  compen- 
miaD  for  Bumy  of  the  opposite  evils  which  prevailed  in  those  rade  and  waruke, 
yet  iincefe  and  rdigieis  agesw 
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feeling,  by  giving  them  an  occasion  of  railing  against  the  pre- 
sent church  and  ministry.  The  Jewish  legislation,  among  its  oth- 
er faults,  was  deficient,  they  say,  in  not  defining  the  word  neigh- 
bor  or  in  giving  it  too  narrow  and  local  an  acceptation.  Christ  the^ 
affirm,  meant  to  take  it  from  this  clannish  meaning,  and  to  give  it 
a  significance  coextensive  with  humanity.  Such  a  view,  howev- 
er, is  itself  definite^  and  would  seem  to  have  come  from  allowing 
their  own  one-sidedness  to  blind  them  to  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant inferences  from  this  striking  parable.  The  clannish  spirit 
may  be  rebuked  in  it.  This,  doubtless,  was  one  object,  although 
it  is  fairly  to  be  inferred  that  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves  was 
himself  a  Jew  as  well  as  the  priest  and  levite  who  passed  by.  Bat 
may  it  not  have  been  designed  also  as  a  rebuke  to  that  spirit  of 
abstract  and  ideal  benevolence  which  would  equally  destroy  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  neighbor  by  expanding  it  to  an  inflated 
bubble,  to  a  heartless  and  vague  conception  of  "humanity/'  or 
''  being  in  general."  The  one  perversion  is  a$  bad  as  the  other, 
and,  therefore,  the  spirit  of  the  parable  seems  to  be  in  like  opposi- 
tion to  both.  Our  true  neigU)or  is  not  merely  the  man  allied  to 
OS  by  blood,  or  by  family  neighborhood,  or  national  ties,  although 
these  have  also  their  own  appropriate  sacredness ;  neither  is  he,  on 
the  other  hand,  merely  one  who  possesses  that  thing  so  ill  defined, 
and  so  little  capable  of  possessing  any  warm  and  kindly  feelings- 
our  common  nature^  or  a  share  in  our  common  being.  This,  even 
if  it  had  the  requisite  power  to  move,  would  still  be  liable  to  the 
same  objection  as  the  first.  It  would  still  be  clannish,  although 
on  a  lai^r,  and  therefore  weaker  scale.  It  would  still  be  allied  to 
selfishness.  It  would  still  present,  if  not  a  false,  at  least  a  motive 
lower  than  the  true.  The  strong  claim  uppn  us  is  not  that  the 
man  possesses  our  common  being,  or  our  common  nature,  or  our 
common  humanity,  any  more  than  that  he  possesses  our  common 
kindred  blood.  It  is  no  one  of  these  so  much  as  the  simple  yet 
touching  fact,  that  he  is  a  being  capable  of  b^ing  distressed,  and 
actually  in  distress,  and  that  it  is  in  our  power  to  help  him.  The 
motive  presented  in  Gk>d's  Word  is  of  no  generic,  or  absU:act,  any 
more  than  it  is  of  any  clannish  kind.  It  is  no  more  grounded  oa 
the  idea  of  race,  in  the  widest  sense  of  the  term,  or  of  nature,  or 
of  humanity,  than  on  that  of  family.  It  is  simply  a  recognition  of 
the  authority,  and  loving-kindness,  and  tender  mercy  of  the  Lord 
our  God,  who  commands  us  to  relieve  the  miserable  and  the  needy, 
because  we  ourselves  are  needy,  very  needy  and  we  must,  therefore, 
be  kind  to  our  neighbor,  and  love  our  neighbor,  as  we  would  expect 
om*  common  Ghxi  to  love  and  pity  us.  This  is  the  simple  morality  of 
the  Old  Testament,  which  the  transcendental  philanthropist  wbuld 
affect  to  hold  so  lightly  in  his  search  for  some  more  abstract  and 
philosophical  motive.  "  What  ye  would  that  men  should  do  to 
you,  that  do  ye  to  them ;  for  this  is  the  law  and  the  prophets/' 
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'hove  ye,  therefore*  the  stranger,  for  ye  were  strangers  once,  and 
the  Lord  your  God  loveth  the  stranger." 

The  question  then  still  recurs — Who  is  our  true  neighbor  ? 
He  is  just  the  one,  we  answer,  whom  the  word  in  its  most  literaU 
etymol<^cal  acceptation  would  denote.  He  is  the  one  nectrest 
to  MS — our  vicinms — i  nl^aiop  rjtiar — the  most  contiguous  object  in 
distress,  whoever  he  may  be,^-of  whatever  kindred,  country,  world, 
^-of  whatever  character,  class,  or  order  of  being.  He  is  our 
neigkbtn-.  With  him  should  we  immediately  begin  the  work  of 
an  ever-widening  benevolence  ;  not  starting  with  abstractions  and 
universalities,  and  ever  abiding  there,  but  in  the  order  which  Grod 
and  nature  both  seem  to  point  out,  with  the  immediate  circle  around 
us,  with  the  men  who  have  fallen  among  thieves  in  our  own  im- 
mediate neighborhood,  and  so  from  thence,  expanding  until  the 
concentric  circles  of  our  practical  philanthrophy  embrace  the 
world. 

If,  however,  we  had  actually  to  decide  between  them,  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  say,  that  the  clannish,  the  family,  or  the  national 
feeling  or  instinct  (as  some  might  choose  to  stigmatize  it)  is  real- 
ly hitter  in  the  scale  of  virtue  than  this  abstract  philanthropy 
which  so  afiects  to  despise  it  as  low  and  narrow.  The  first  has 
certainly  something  higher  than  selfishness,  though  doubtless  bor- 
rowing from  this  source  much  of  its  strength,  ft  may  be  said  to 
be  narrow,  and  yet  it  brings  out  a  power  ot  rich  and  intense  emo- 
tion which  compensates  in  one  direction,  for  its  limited  extent  in 
the  other.  A  man  is  all  the  better  man  for  having  a  home,  and 
for  loving  strongly  his  home,  his  children,  his  neighbors,  his  imme- 
diate friends  and  acquaintances.  The  other  feeling,  in  proportion 
to  its  false  expansion,  is  dry,  flatulent,  "  puffing  up,"  and,  in  this 
way,  heart-hardening.  It  cheats  the  soul  with  the  gaseous  luxury 
of  sentiment,  and  by  thus  satisfying  it,  keeps  it  away  from  all  warm, 
and  practical,  and  self-denying  benevolence.  Its  love  is  a  gnofttic 
theory — its  philanthropy  is  an  eristic  philosophy,  a  war  of  casuis- 
try, a  strife  of  logorAachris.  (See  1  Tim.  6  :  4,  5.)  Its  ambitious 
passion  for  doing  something  afar  off,  or  on  a  lai^  scale,  blinds'  it 
to  the  more  obvious  duties  of  a  less  self-inflating  and  self-exalting 
nature ;  and  hence  is  solved  the  apparent  mystery  of  the  strange 
affinity  between  this  boasting  love  on  the  one  hand,  and  censorious- 
ness,  uncharitableness,  strife, — in  short,  some  of  the  very  worst  as- 
pects of  our  depraved  humanity,  on  the  other. 

It  misht  perhaps  be  said,  that  the  family,  or  kindred,  or  merely 
social  feeh'ng,  as  a  moral  motive,  is  condemned — ^Math.  5 :  46 
— "*  If  ye  love  those  who  love  you,  what  reward  have  ye  &c." 
Some  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  gospel  denies  to 
friendship  any  place  among  the  virtues.  To  all  this,  however, 
it  may  be  replied,  in  the  first  place,  that  in  that  passage  there  is  no- 
thing condemned  at  all,  but  only  an  exhortation  to  a  higher  prin- 
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ciple ;  and  secondly,  that  if  condemned,  it  is  neither  the  same  feel- 
ing nor  the  same  relation.  Allusion  is  there  made  to  the  lower 
anection  of  loving  others  simply  for  something  they  have  person- 
aly  done  to  us.  This  is  lower  than  the  love  of  children,  friends, 
and  neighbors,  from  the  pure  social  affection  irrespective  of  any 
personal  advantage  to  be  derived  from  them.  It  is,  in  other 
words,  simply  gratitude-^o,  feeling  growing  out  of  selfishness,  yet 
rising  above  it.  It  is  the  youngest  of  the  virtues, — the  first  out- 
growth of  the  heavenly  Eros  from  the  dark  womb  of  the  earthly 
parent.  Christ  does  not  condemn  it.  He  only  directs  the  mind 
to  a  higher  principle, — the  doing  good  to  those  who,  instead  of 
doing  good  to  us,  are  hostile  and  seek  our  hurt. 

But  even  when  we  are  commanded  to  love  our  enemies,  it  must 
mean  those  with  whom  we  are  in  immediate  conflict,  and  in  this 
way  have  reference  to  immediate  practical  duty.  The  command 
too,  is  predicated  on  no  abstract  philanthropy,  but  seems  to  keep 
in  view  our  more  immediate  relations  to  each  other  and  to  God. 
We  are,  in  fact,  addressed  as  those  who  have  no  right  to  have 
enemies,  because  we  are  all  sharers  of  the  common  depravity. 
We  are  all,  by  nature,  enemies  to  God,  and  are,  therefore,  called 
up)on  to  love  and  become  reconciled  to  our  human  foes  if  we  would 
become  reconciled  to  the  common  ruler  and  judge  of  all ;— "That 
we  may  thus  become  the  children  of  our  Father  in  heaven,  who 
causeth  his  sun  to  rise  on  the  evil  and  the  good,  and  sendeth  rain 
on  the  just  and  the  unjust.'^ 

There  is  in  the  Old  Testament  a  spiritual  sense.  We  mean  by 
this  nothing  cabalistical  or  fanciful,  or  mystical,  but  that  deep  and 
holy  wisdom,  which,  although  not  obtruded  upon  by  the  profane, 
or  superficial  reader,  is  yet  presented  without  any  forced  interpre- 
tation to  the  spiritually-minded  Christian^  whether  learned  or  un- 
learned. The  Sadducee  may  have  read  it  with  all  honesty;  and 
yet  he  found  no  proof  of  a  soul,  or  of  a  separate  spiritual  state. 
Christ,  however,  discovered  it  at  once,  in  one  of  the  most  common 
and  oft  repeated  texts,  which,  doubtless,  the  blind  Sadducee  had 
read  hundreds  of  times  without  seeing  anything  remarkable  in  the 
language  or  the  thought.  The  Savior,  perhaps,  merely  gave  the 
interpretation  that  prevailed  among  all  the  pious  Israelites  of  his 
day,  and  which  was  well  known  to  Simeon,  to  Anna,  to  Eleazar» 
and  to  many  others  who  were  looking  for  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
To  such  a  spiritually-minded  one,  the  declaration,  "  I  am  the  God 
of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob,"  ever  presented  that  blessed 
state,  or  place>  into  which  "the  fathers"  had  entered  as  into  their 
resting  place  in  the  Divine  pavilion,  "  the  secret  place"  "  beneath 
the  shadow  of  his  wings,"  in  which  they  abode  in  peace,  when  he 
was  yet "  their  Gk)d  " — **  the  Grod,  not  of  the  dead  but  of  the  living," 
and  where  they,  although  long  since  dead  to  earth  and  earthly 
things,  did  yet  most  truly  and  personally  live  unto  HIM."    The 
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^tddueee  saw  in  this  familiar,  yet,  in  itself^  strange  langua^re  of 
Ihe  promise,  only  a  "  form  of  words,"  a  mere  4isus  loquendiy  to  uae 
the  favorite  hepmeneutical  phrase  with  which  critics  of  the  Whate- 
Jj  school  explain  all  difficulties.  It  "was  an  ancient  ibrm  of  words, 
a  mere  «ietapbor,  with  little  or  no  meaning.  Their  striking  pe- 
culiarity long  ^miliar  usage  had  -served  to  veil  from  his  earthly 
«iind.  So  alsoi,  the  solemn  declaration — ^Lord^  Thou  art  our 
duxUing'place  in  all  generatimts," — to  the  Sadducee,  as  to  the 
modem  ratioiialist,  sounded  only  of  temporal  deliverance,  and  tem- 
poral salvation.  To  one  who  was  "a  Jew  inwardly,"  it  was  the 
clear  revelation  of  the  far  higher  truth — that  the  belief  in  the 
eternity  of  a  spiritoid  God  is  inseparably  connected  ^ith  the 
thought  of  the  eternal  safety  and  blessedness  *of  all  those  whose 
Ood  he  styles  himself,  and  respecting  whom  be  repeats  the  decla- 
nitioQ  ages  after  they  had  departed  from  the^earth.  3%us  each 
derived  <hts  9wn  meaning  from  4he  passage,  aiKl  each  may  be  said 
to  have  derived  a  true  meaning  perh^,  in  some  sense  of  the  term ; 
for  the  Scriptures  may  be  r^anled  as  containing  a  higher  and  a 
loieer  significance,  or  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  significance,  ac- 
cordiDg  to  the  capacities  of  each  soul  for  its  reception.  But  the 
^tisfied  Sadducee  felt  pefrfectly  content  with^arth.  He  confessed 
not  '*that  he  was  a  pilgrim  and  sojourner''  cipon  it.  He  was  not 
"seeking  abetter  country,  a  cit^  which  had  foundations;"  and, 
therefore,  to  him  the  door  of  the  inner  sanctuary  of  the  word  was 
never  opened*  HcTcad  the  ancient  book  of  his  fathers,  and  found 
therein  neither  angel  nor  spirit,  nor  spiritual  life,  nor  world  to 
come,  nor,  in  short,  anything  to  explain  the  mysterious  oare  and 
providence  exercised  towards  4ieings  of  so  little  value  when  re- 
tarded as  4xaving  no<connection  with  the  invisible  and  eternal 
state. 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  prominence  it 
everywhere  gives  to  the  doctrine  of  a  particular  providence.  It 
maintains  upon  the  mind  a  continual  sense  of  the  Divine  presence. 
€od  is  everywhere,  and  in  every  event ;  and  although  we  must 
suppose  him  also  conoerned  in  overruling  the  affairs  of  overy  other 
nation,  yet  in  respect  to  Israel  the  curtain  seems  to  have  been  rais- 
ed. In  one  narrow  direction  the  supernatural  machinery  is  dis- 
closed; and  £rod  is  presented  as  taking  part  in  all  the  events  of 
this  remarkable  histoiy.  It  is  this  which  gives  to  the  pages  of  the 
Old  Testament,  even  in  the  simplest  narrative  parts,  a  holy  and 
soperaatural  .aspect  It  is  this  which  impresses  on  the  mind,  even 
of  the  spiritual  reader,  an  awe  which  is  not  so  strikingly  felt  in  the 
reading  of  the  New  Testament;  and  which  renders  this  old  book 
so  intolerable  to  the  mere  naturalist,  or  the  trifling  wit,  or  the  pro- 
fane worldling.  God  is  somehow  felt  to  be  very  near  in  these 
Scriptures ;  and  it  is  this  which  makes  them  so  very  proper  in  the 
earliest  iostructions  of  children,  if  we  would  wish  to  form  in  them 
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a  truly  religious  character,  pounded  not  on  a  childish  rationalis- 
ing, but  on  that  "/ear  of  the  Lord  which  is  the  only  true  begin- 
ning of  all  wisdom."  Along  with  this,  too,  there  is  a  simplicity, 
an  indiscribable  truthfulness,  which  commands  assent,  even  in  its 
most  marvellous  narrations.  It  never  seems  to  manifest  any  dis- 
trust of  its  own  claims  upon  our  belief; — it  dreads  no  objection ; — 
avoids  no  statement  out  of  deference  to  any  system  of  philosophy- 
The  extreme  personality  of  its  representations  of  the  Deity  seems 
to  have  been  intended  to  meet,  face  to  face,  that  other  extreme  of 
a  pantheistic  or  naturalistic,' and  sometimes  mystic  impersonality ^ 
to  which  the  depraved  human  soul  is  ever  inclined,  and  the  more 
so,  because  it  assumes  so  philosophical  an  aspect.  The  very  bold- 
ness of  its  style  therefore,  allows  no  part  of  the  charge  of  inconsis- 
tency in  portraying  eveiy  part  of  the  Divine  character.  It  shrinks 
not  from  the  most  terrific  imagery  in  setting  forth  the  sterner  at- 
tributes of  the  Deity,  whilst  it  employs  (and  sometimes  almost  in 
immediate  connection)  the  most  melting  figures  in  the  description 
of  "  His  loving-kindness  and  tender  mercy." 

No  mistake  can  be  greater,  than  to  suppose  that  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ihdulges  in  harsher  views  of  the  character  of  Ood  than 
the  New.  In  truth,  the  latter  being  mainly  didactic  or  preceptive, 
falls  even  behind  it  in  the  melting  language  of  mercy ;  and  if  the 
penitent  wishes  for  the  most  moving  terms  to  soothe  his  fears,  and 
inspire  his  hopes,  he  must  resort  to  the  pages  of  David  and  the 
Prophets.  To  refer  to  all  the  passages  we  have  in  view,  would  be 
to  quote  whole  chapters.  "The  Lord  knoweth  our  frame;  he 
remembereth  that  we  are  but  dust."  "  As  a*father  pitieth  his  child- 
ren, so  the  Lord  pitieth  those  that  fear  hitn."  "  For  a  very  little 
while  have  I  forsaken — 'thee,  but  with  great  compassions  will  I 
ffather  thee.  In  a  mere  moment  of  .wrath  hid  I  my  face  from  thee, 
but  with  the  loving  kindness  of  an  eternity  will  I  have  mercy  on 
thee,  saith  the  Lord  thy  Redeemer."  Isaiah  54 :  7, 8.  Qesenius 
here  would  render  t(X^  inundatio,  as  though  allied  to  C|^c    The 

translation,  however,  which  we  have  given  is  that  of  the  Jewish 
traditional  lexicography,  and  is  clearly  demanded  by  the  designed 
antithesis  which  appears  from  a  comparison  of  the  two  verses,  and 
which  the  conjectural  rendering  of  Gesenius  utterly  destroys. 
The  Hebrew  word  occurs  but  once^  and  yet  the  sense  seems  clear. 
The  contrast  is  between  the  comparative  momentariness  of  the 
wrath,'  and  the  eternity  of  God's  loving-kindness  towards  his 
chosen.  We  are  aware  how  much,  and  how  plausibly,  some  may 
object  to  the  full  rendering,  "  eternity''  which  we  have  given  to 
the  Hebrew   te^T^,  and  the  corresponding  Greek  words;  but  it 

makes  but  little  difference,  [in  passages  of  this  kind,  even  if  we 
concede  all  the  limitations  they  would  put  upon  the  language.    It 

^  The  traditional  rendering  of  the  Jewish  lexicographers  is  alsoiavored  by 
the  Septuagent  version-^v  Ovin^  /uis^. 
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is  the  swelling,  the  hyperbole,  the  impassible  mounting  up  of  the 
thought  which  manifests  itself  under  any  version.  Be  it  rendered 
"  ages,"  or  "  a^jes  of  ages,"  if  any  will  have  it  so— <Ae  moment  of 
wratk^  the  loving-kindness  of  the  ages, — still  is  the  soul,  in  these 
and  similar  expressions,  carried  away  out  of  and  beyond,  and  above 
the  present  world,  to  those  conceptions  of  the  boundless,  CBonian 
state,  which  all  language  must  fail  to  represent.  Agaio — How  do 
these  old  Scriptures  abound  in  the  most  moving  declarations,  not 
only  of  the  permanence,  but  also  of  the  intensity  of  the  Divine 
love — "  Can  a  mother  forget  her  sucking  child  ?  Yea,  she  may 
foiget ;  yet  will  not  I  forget  thee  saith  the  Lord."  "  I  hav^  graven 
thee  on  the  palms  of  my  hands.  Thy  name  is  in  continual  re- 
membrance before  me."  **  Fear  not  thou  worm  Jacob,  I  will  help 
thee,  saith  the  Lord.  Thy  Maker  is  thy  husband,  (thy  covenant 
God),  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, — thy  Redeemer." 

Sometimes,  too,  we  find  the  awful  equilibrium  of  the  Divine 
character  maintained,  and  apparently  opposing  attributes  boldly 
aet  forth  in  the  same  passage.  As  in  Nahum  1:1,  &c.  *'The 
Lord  is  jealous  and  taketh  vengeance.  The  Lord  is  slow  to  anger 
yet  will  he  not  acquit  the  wicked.  The  Lord  hath  his  way  in 
the  whirlwind  and  the  storm  ;  the  clouds  are  the  dust  of  his  feet. 
The  mountains  tremble ;  the  hills  melt ;  the  earth  is  burned  at  his 
presence.  Who  can  stand  before  his  indignation  ?  And  who  can 
abide  in  the  fierceness  of  his  anger  ?  His  Airy  is  poured  forth  like 
fire,  and  the  rocks  are  thrown  down  by  it.'  How  sudden,  and  yet 
how  consistent  with  the  never-to-be-imitated  style  of  inspiration  is 
the  transition.  *'  The  Lord  is  good — He  is  a  strong  hold  in  the 
day  of  trouble^ — He  knoweth  those  that  put  their  trust  in  Him. 


ARTICLE  II. 
EXTREMES  IN  THEOLOGY. 

Bj  Bar.  Asa  D.  Smith,  D.  D^  N«w  Tork. 

It  is  important,  now  as  ever,  that  against  every  form  of  false 
theology,  the  church  of  Christ  should  be  faithfully  warned  and 
wisely  guarded.  Yet  the  danger  most  imminent  at  the  present 
day,  is  not  we  apprehend,  that  of  gross  heresy.  Nay,  it  may  be 
doubted  if  at  any  period  in  the  history  of  the  church  that  has  been 
the  chief  dan^r.  It  is  not  to  be  expected,  that  men  professedly 
orthodox  should  deny  outright  any  leading  article  of  the  faith,  or 
set  forth  as  such  any  dc^ma  wholly  false.  Nor  is  it  thus  common- 
ly, in  point  of  faci^  that  corruptness  takes  its  rise  in  evangelical 


eomtmtnities.  lit  is  in  the  re-fashioning,  of  old  elementi)  rather^ 
than  the  foisting  in  of  new  ones.  It  is  in  fofcing  some  acknow- 
ledged' truth  out  of  place  or  out  of  shape.  It  is,  especially,  ia 
straining  points — ^in  pressing  things  beyond  tl>err  juet  limits — iiv 
passing  from  the  safe  middle  path*  of  a  well  balanced  and  symmet- 
rical theology  into  various  extremes. 

Ultraism,  indeed,  i»not  pecuiiar  to'mi^ers  of  religion.  In  re- 
lation to*  all  subjects  the  human  mjnd  has  ever  been  railing  into  k^ 
and  ever  oscillating  between  oppositesi  But  nowhere,  perhaps,, 
have  tendencies  of  tbis  sort  been  more  apparent  thau  within  the 
pate*  of  the  church.  How  prone  have  been-  the  leading'  polemics  es- 
pecially, to  one-sided  view^.  And  what  a  swinging  of  the  conHnon* 
mind  has  there  often  been  from  pole  to  pole — in  what  cycles  has* 
it  run.  Some  are  of  the  opinion,  that  as  with  the  mecha* 
msm  of  a  dock,  so  in  the  world  s  histoiy,  it  i»  only  by  means^of  » 
pendulous  movement  progress  is>  achieved.  We  rather  think, 
however,  this  perpetital  vibration  a  hindrance  to  true  pretest ; 
that  it  comes  of  the  jarring  and  friction  of  disordered  machinery,, 
rather  than  of  a  harmony  like  that  ef  the  spheres.  It  is  no  part 
ef  hesven ;  and  it  can  scarce  be  known  on  «arth,  when  "  the 
watchmei^  see  eye  to  eye."  Duly  to- expose  it,,  and  to  suggest  the 
proper  preventive  and  remedial  treatment,  ean  be  ncv  unworthy- 
aim — especially  at  the  present  day,  when  if  Christianity  sufiers  atF 
all,  it  i»  not  so-  much  at  the  hand  ef  open  enemies  as  of  its^  profess- 
ed friends. 

It  n>ay  be  well,  at  the  outset,  to*  exfJain  still  more  folly  what 
we  mean  by  the  phrase,  EXTREArca  iif  theology.  Nor  can  this  be 
better  done,  than  by  entering  to  some  extent  into  particulars.  A 
delicate  task  this,  yet  not  difficult  for  lack  of  materials.  There  is 
scarcely  a  department  or  a  topic  in  divinity  but  affords  something 
in  point.  In  selecting  here  ai»d  there,  we  shall  avail  ourselves  of 
certain  just  and  convenient  generalizationsv 

First,  then,  we  may  consider  theology  as  consisting  mainly  of 
two  great  elenr)entS|  the  jDmne  and  the  numavK     The  sum  of  it  is,. 
God  dealing  with  maTi)  what  God'  is  and  what  God  does,  What- 
man is  and  what  man  does.     In  a-  perfect  system,  these  two  de- 
partn^ents  are  presented  not  only  in  their  proper  distinctness,  but 
in  due  correlation.     They  are  n%ad^  to  harmonize-r-neither  being 
allowed  to  trench  npon  the  other,  but  each  assuming  its  dtie  im- 
portance.    Yet  no  error  is  more  concMnon  than  the  overlooking  or 
disparaging  the  one  or  the  other — the  undue  exaltation  of  the  hu- 
man, or  the  pressing  out  of  its  proper  place  or  {»roportions  some 
aspect  of  the  Divine. 

On  the  one  hand,  for  example,  in  the  effort  to  divest  the  charac* 
ler  of  God  of  all  imperfection,  he  is  diligently  set  forth  as  ''^  with* 
out  passions.''  And  this  is  very  well,  if  nothing  more  is  meant 
than  to  exclude  the  grossness  of  human  passion,  and  to  include 
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only  rach  affections  as  are  proper  to  an  infinite  spirit.    But  the 
matter  is  overdone.     It  is  forgotten  that  man  was  made  in  God's 
im^ge — ^that  the  anthropopathy  of  the  Bible  has  a  meaning— and 
that  we  must  retain  our  hold  upon  it,  if  we  would  keep  the  Divine 
character  within  the  sphere  of  numan  apprehension  and  sympathy. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Divine  is  sometimes  so  humanized  as  to  lose 
its  peculiar    glory.      Its  unchanseableness  is  compromitted ;  its 
justice  is  in   peril ;  its  impassibility  comes  to  be  questioned — yea, 
even  by  ancient  or  modem  Patripassians  to  be  stoutly  denied. — 
By  one  class,  the  agency  of  God  in  nature  and  providence  is  so 
magmfied,  as  almost  to  exclude  all  other  agency.     There  are  scarce 
WR  you  what  are  commonly  called  nature  s  laws.     You  are  brought 
back  to  the  old  Cartesian  theory  of  occasional  causes.     The  whole 
creation  is  but  a  vast  system  of  opportunities  for  the  direct  putting 
ibrth  of  God's  power — an  immense  transparency  which  serves  on- 
ly to  show  God  working.     Nor  is  this  view  confined  to  unintelli- 
gent being.     The  Divine  efficiency  is  so  set  forth  as  to  make  God's 
will,  virtually,  the  only  will  in  the  universe.     In  a  moral  sense,  he 
not  only  creates  good,  but  he  also  creates  evil.     From  a  distin- 
guished American  pulpit  such  language  as  the  following  has  been 
uttered  : — *'  When  Moses  called  upon  Pharaoh  to  let  the  people 
go,  (5od  stood  by  him  and  moved  him  to  refuse.     When  Moses 
interceded  for  him,  and  procured  him  respite,  God  stood  by  him 
and  moved  him  to  exult  in  bis  obstinacy.     When  the  people  de- 
parted from  his  kingdom,   God  stood   by  him  and  moved   him 
to  pursue  after  them  with  increased  malice  and  revenge.    And 
what  God  did  on  such  particular  occasions,  he  did  at  all  times. 
He  continually  hardened  his  heart,  and  governed  all  his  actions, 
from  the  day  of  his  birth  to  the  day  of  his  death."*     By  a  dif- 
erent   class  of   reasoners,    everything    is  resolved  into  natural 
'  law,  the  connection  of  which  with  God's  power  is  scarcely  re- 
cognised.    He  is  well  nigh  shut  out  of  his  own  creation.    A 
self-determination  is  ascribed  to  the  human  will  scarcely  compati- 
ble either  with  Divine  government  or  with  human  dependence. 
Instead  of  looking  for  God  in  providence,  they  look  for  man  there. 
They  discourse  of  human  progress,  as  if  its  causes  were  in  man 
rather  than  in  God, — in  our  inherent  goodness  and  energy,  rather 
than  in  the  Divine  beneficence,  wisdom  and  power ; — as  if  nature, 
fallen  and  corrupt,  had  not  a  constant  downward  tendency — as  if 
its  only  hope  were  not  in  supervening  grace. 

The  doctrine  of  election  is  pressed  by  some  into  the  highest  su- 
pralapsarian  form — taking  men,  as  Dr.  Gill  expresses  it,  "  in  the 
pure  mass  of  creatureship/'  and  that  not  actual,  but  possible  and 
predetermined.  By  others,  it  is  not  merely  reduced  to  the  sublap- 
sarian  level,  but  virtually  denied,  being  made  a  mere  general 
purpose  to  save  those  who  repent  and  believe. — In  one  quarter, 
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the  atonement  is,  for  the  supposed  honoring  of  Divine  iustice, 
distorted  into  the  commerical  form — the  endurance  by  the  Re- 
deemer of  just  the  amount  of  suffering  to  which  the  redeemed 
were  liable..  It  is  no  boon  to  the  whole  of  our  race,  but  a  special 
favor  to  the  elect  portion.  In  another  quarter,  not  only  does  it 
embrace  the  whole  world,  but  an  over-sensitiveness  is  felt  as  to  any 
application  to  it  of  the  term  penalty.  Nay,  we  have  heard  of  late,  that 
so  far  from  having  any  penal  character,  or  being  designed  to  meet 
objective  or  governmental  difficulties,  it  is  mainly  of  subjective 
value.  It  is  for  man's  convenience,  so  to  speak,  rather  than  God's. 
It  is  but  an  •* altar  form,"  an  "aesthetic'*  arrangement, suited  to  dis- 
pel all  fear  of  penalty,  and  to  inspire  confidence  in  God  as  a  loving 
father. — The  doctrine  of  justification,  while  some  so  shape  it,  for 
the  magnifying  of  Divine  grace,  as  to  involve  more  or  less  anti- 
nomian  euor,  is  so  held  by  others,  as  to  make  those  works  of  man 
which  are  but  the  superstructure,  a  component  part  of  the  founda- 
tion. 

In  the  matter  of  the  sinners  turning  to  God,  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
by  some  made  to  do  all.  Means  are  nothing — human  effort  is  no- 
thing. The  unrenewed  are  represented,  indeed,  asunder  an  entire 
and  unqualified  inability.  To  such  lengths  is  this  view  pressed, 
that  room  is  scarce  left  for  self-condemnation.  By  others,  the 
sinner  is  made  to  do  all,  or  that  so  nearly,  that  he  is  in  no  little 
danger  of  taking  the  glory  to  himself.  No  distinction  is  made 
between  regeneration  and  conversion.  Motives  are  presented  by 
man,  and  urged  by  the  Spirit.  The  sinner  looks  at  them  as  at 
any  other  motives,  wills  as  on  any  other  subject,  and  the  work  is 
done.  Thus,  from  the  doctrine  of  purely  physical  efficiency  on 
the  one  hand,  you  pass  to  the  baldest  moral  suasion  on  the  other. 
And,  like  opposites  are  met  with,  in  relation  to  the  whole  subject 
of  Christian  progress.  In  regard  to  its  certainty,  as  embraced  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  saint's  perseverance,  while  in  one  quarter,  the  Divine 

Eower  only  being  taken  into  view,  a  fatal  lapse  is  judged  impossi- 
le  ;  in  another,  not  only  is  it  deemed  as  it  should  be^having  re- 
gard only  to  man's  strength — quite  possible,  but  it  is  believed  to  be 
often  matter  of  fact. 

There  are  like  diversities  as  to  the  elements  of  Christian  charac- 
ter: Faith  is  held  by  some  to  be  mainly  a  persuasion  on  the  part 
of  an  individual  that  God's  love  has  embraced  him — a  sort  of  in- 
tuition of  the  Divine  decrees.  By  others,  the  element  of  affiance 
is  scarcely  recognised,  and  a  moral  likeness,  a  oneness  of  feeling 
chiefly  insisted  on.  By  sofme,  a  sort  of  benevolence  is  required 
more  disinterested  than  that  inculcated  by  either  Moses  or  Christ 
— a  transcendental  annihilation  of  self — a  willingness  to  bedamned 
as  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  being  saved.  By  others  it  is 
affirmed,  that  "  of  all  specific  voluntary  action,  happiness  is  the 
end;"  advantage  is  made  the  foundation  of  virtue — "gain,"  on  a 
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IvgQ  scale,  "  godliness" — and  countenance  given  to  that  love  for 
Christ  on  the  sinner's  part  which  is  awakened  solely  by  the  notion 
that  Christ  loves  him. 

So  much  concerning  theology,  as  resolvable  into  the  Divine  and 
the  human.  It  may  be  taken  in  another  view,  as  embracing  the  spir* 
itualnnd  the  formal — piety  in  the  heartland  the  manifestations 
and  helps  of  piety.  To  each  of  these  elements — both  important  in 
their  pLace  and  proportion — ^undue  prominence  has  often  been 
given.  By  one  man,  creeds  and  constitutions  are  deemed  the 
chief  fastenings  of  orthodoxy.  Let  these  be  diligently  used,  and 
the  feith  will  be  in  little  danger.  By  another,  they  are  pronounced 
mere  ropes  of  sand — like  "  the  spider's  most  attenuated  thread ;" 
and  our  chief  reliance  is  alleged  to  be  on  certain  spiritual  instincts 
—on  a  certain  quietistic  brooding  over  nothing — a  staring  into 
intellectual  vacancy,  with  a  pleasing  expectation,  that  out  of  the 
"vasty  deep,"  shapes  of  truth  will  at  length  appear.  In  one  direc- 
tion, you  find  the  Church  exalted  above  even  God's  Word.  It  be- 
comes a  sort  of  many-headed  Pope.  It  is  infallible.  Nothing  is 
done  rightly,  that  is  not  done  church-wise,  or  as  the  church  would 
have  it.  Any  species  of  voluntary  association  for  religious  pur- 
poses, is  little  short  of  impiety.  In  another  direction,  we  have  no- 
thing but  voluntaryism.  There  is  nothing  much  more  Divine  about 
the  church,  and  scarcely  anvthing  hiore  venerable,  than  about  a 
temperance  society,  or  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor.  With  one  class,  ministerial  functions  are 
unduly  magnified,  the  functions  especially  of  those,  who  along  the 
wires  of  succession — rusty  and  foul  enough  in  places — ^through  the 
Cretan  labyrinth  of  the  dark  ages,  have  received  the  genuine  apos- 
tolic fluid.  With  another  class,  a  clergyman  is  only  a  respectable 
and  pious  professional  gentleman,  having  little  more  a  sacred  call- 
ing than  the  sexton  or  the  undertaker.  External  observances,  on 
the  one  hand,  are  deemed  of  unspeakable  moment.  The  baptismal 
ceremony  confers  grace — confirmation  strengthens  it— the  euchar- 
ist  augments  it.  The  various  rites  are  not  simply  expressions, 
but  potencies.  All  rites,  on  the  other  hand,  are  lightly  esteemed — 
the  inward  exercise  is  deemed  everything,  the  outward  sign  no- 
thing. So  from  the  utmost  extravagance  of  Puseyitish  formalism 
in  one  direction,  you  may  pass  in  the  other  to  the  inward  light,  the 
formless  piety  of  orthodox  Quakerism.  Nay,  within  our  own  obser- 
vation— in  the  most  evangelical  of  our  churches — ^how  often  do  we 
perceive  an  undue  reliance  either  on  merely  outward  proprieties 
and  decencies,  or  in  quite  another  line,  on  changefiil  and  evanes- 
cent frames  and  feelings. 

These  few  specimens  must  suffice  to  identify  the  sort  of  error  we 
have  in  view.  It  may  be  instructive  to  glance  next  at  its  main 
sources.  These  are  threefold,  the  limitation  of  the  human  powers — 
individual  peculiarities — and  the  influence  of  circumstances. 
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As  to  the  first  of  these,  there  are  themes  too  vast  for  us  in  every 
field  of  inquiry — themes  so  vast,  that  we  do  but  partially  grasp 
them,  and  so  are  ever  in  danger  of  one-sided  theories.  ^  God's 
mind  can  take  in,  by  a  single  intuition,  the  whole  universe — all 
its  parts,  however  minute  or  multitudinous,  with  all  their  mutual 
relations.  But  we  get  beyond  our  depth  in  a  single  drop  of  water ; 
a  single  blade  of  grass,  as  we  study  it,  stretches  out  beyond  our 
ken.  We  are  much  in  the  predicament  of  the  insect  creeping 
slowly  up  the  lofty  column,  and  attempting  to  scan  the  pile  of 
architecture  to  which  it  belongs.  Especially  is  it  so  in  relation  to 
Christianitv,  that  most  stupendous  and  glorious  fabric  of  Gkxl, 
magnified  by  Him  above  all  his  name — that  mystery  of  mysteries 
into  which  angels  desire  to  look — ^^into  which  they  have  been  look- 
ing sidce  the  world  began,  but  which  in  all  its  vastness  even  their 
mighty  intellects  are  far  from  having  fullv  explored.  With  man 
there  is,  besides,  a  peculiar  disability.  He  is^  at  the  best^  a  de- 
praved being — the  blight  and  the  paby  of  sin,  though  chiefly  felt 
m  the  afiections,  have  yet  extended,  more  or  less*  to  all  his  powers. 
And  as  to  no  subject,  of  course,  is  this  influence  so  manifest  as 
Divine  truth.  So  it  comes  to  pass,  that  in  no  one  mind,  even  the 
purest  and  most  gifted,  do  we  find  a  perfectly  symmetrical  theol- 
ogy. Something  is  always  wanting — something  a  little  out  of 
shape.  To  embrace  the  whole,  just  as  it  should  be,  we  need  to 
have  all  good  theologians,  or  the  good  points  of  all,  combined  in  one* 
We  need,  with  the  eclecticism  of  inspiration,  to  cull  from  all  their 
systems.  Just  as  in  the  excellence  of  the  one  man  Jesus,  there 
were  commingled  and  perfected  all  the  various  excellencies  of  all 
the  Scripture  worthies.  No  wonder,  then,  that  extremes  of  doc- 
trine meet  us  in  every  direction.  No  superfluous  work  is  it,  to 
"  exhort  one  another  daily"  against  all  such  corruptness. 

Bui  individual  peculiarities  Bxe  also  to  be  taken  into  the  ac- 
count ;  and  their  name  is  legion.  The  author  of  "  Ancient  Chris- 
tianity" has  it  in  view,  he  has  lately  told  us,  to  trace  the  peculiar- 
ities of  all  the  prominent  religioUs  sects  to  the  minds  chiefly 
concerned  in  founding  them.  It  is  to  be  hoped  he  may  be  spared 
to  accomplish  his  purpose.  Meanwhile  it  is  iK>t  diflicult  for  ordin- 
ary inquirers  to  achieve  something  in  the  same  direction.  How 
manifest  is  it,  that  Luther  lives  yet — in  his  personal  excellence  and 
his  personal  faults-^in  the  creed  to  which  he  has  given  his  name. 
His  generous,  magnanimous  spirit,  and  his  humble  trustfulness  in 
the  prominence  he  has  given  to  the  doctrine  of  justification  by 
faith ;  his  tenderness  oi  conscience,  and  his  conflict  with  its  ter- 
'rors,  in  his  high-toned  and  somewhat  distorted  theory  of  impu- 
tation ;  his  abhorrence  of  forms^lism,  misapplied,  in  his  lax  views 
of  the  Christian  Sabbath ;  and  his  profound  reverence  for  God's 
Word,  not  wholly  guided  by  knowledge,  in  his  too  literal  interpre- 
tation of  the  passages  relating  to  the  eucharist.  Who  can  fail  to 
see,  in  the  peculiar  views  of  IZwingle,  traces  of  that  freedom  and 
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mdependence  of  thmigfat,  so  congenial,  it  wovld  seem,  with  the 
mountain  scenery  amid  which  he  dwelt,  and  which  the  stonns,. 
\K>th  elemental  and  political,  that  spent  their  fury  there,  served  but 
to  promote  ?     It  is  remarkable  what  a  coincidence  there  is,  in  im- 
fcm&nt  points,  between  his  mode  of  theologizing  and  that  which 
obudned,  as  the  result  of  somewhat  similar  circumstances  and 
training  in  our  crwn  New  Englaad.     Calvinism,  in  its  sharp, 
7^  features — its  intellectuality — its  stem  inAexibility — its  majes- 
tic calmness — its  trustful,  upward  look,  how  does  it  remind  yoo 
of  its  author — so  far  as  earthly  author  it  had — dying  amid  the 
Svndi<»  of  Geneva  ? — Who  that  has  studied  the  character  of 
Wesley,  but  perceives  that  the  whole  doctrine,  and  polity,  and 
ffenius  of  Methodism,  is  but  that  character  reembodied  ? — ^Afler 
ftdlowing  the  elder  Edwards  through  his  collie  studies  and  his 
ministerial  life,  from  his  table  to  his  study,  from  his  stiuly  to  his 
eloset,  frtMn  his  closet  to  his  pulpit — after  noting  his  power  of 
analysis,  bis  self-renunciation,  his  chastened  austerity,  the  dignity 
and  absoluteness  of  his  family  rule,  his  coolness  of  temperament, 
and  bis  devotion  to  principle — who  could  look  for  a  scheme  of 
divinity  much  unlike  that  he  has  given  us  ?    It  has  been  thought 
Vy  some,  that  the  religious  opinions  of  men  are  apt  to  express 
themselves  in  the  very  countenance ;  so  that  in  a  circle  of  por- 
traits, it  would  not  be  hard  to  distinguish  the  Methodist,  for  ex- 
ample, from  the  Presbyterian,  and  both  from  the  Prelatist.     But  it 
may  be  questioned   whether  the  peculiarities  of  character  ex- 
be  not  to  sonoe  extent  a  cause,  rather  than  simply  a  result. 
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creed  may  have  been  fashioned  by  them^  rather  than  they  l^ 
the  creed.  Some  men  seem  bom  to  entertain  a  particular  set  of 
opinions— originaU^  predisposed  to  be  Baptists  or  Pedo-baptists, 
Anninians  or  Calvmists,  Independents  or  "  Churchmen." 

Space  would  fail  us  to  notice  all  those  traits  or  habits  of  mind 
which  may  lead  to  the  misshaping  of  particular  doctrines.  Some- 
times it  results  from  a  low  state  of  piety — sometimes  from  an  ex- 
cessive fondness  for  theorizing — often  from  a  desire  of  originality. 
Many  <^  the  strange  and  pernicious  fancies  promulgated  in  Ger- 
nany,  so  numerous  and  so  very  fanciful,  (hat  to  the  theolc^es  of 
that  land  has  been  pleasantly  assigned  '*  the  empire  of  the  air,"^ 
have  had  their  origin,  doubtless,  in  an  effort,  by  a  show  of  novelty,, 
for  the  sake  either  of  fame  or  of  bread,  to  draw  around  the  pro- 
fessor's chair  a  large  class  of  students.  Nor  is  a  morbid  and 
perilous  craving  for  the  pleasure  or  the  reputation  of  originality 
confined  to  Germany.  Some  there  are  even  among  us,  who 
seem  to  prefer  new  and  dazzling  errors  to  plain  old  truths.  A  like 
result  may  come  of  undue  self-confidence,,  forbidding  a  resort  to 
the  best  means  of  correcting  error.  So  from  the  habit  of  exces- 
sive ceneentrativeness,  or  a  too.  exclusive  dwelling  on  some  par- 
ticular topic.     There  are  hobbies,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  term. 
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in  the  theological,  as  well  as  the  literary  and  political  world. 
Prophecy,  for  example,  or  some  particular  point  of  prophecy,  as 
the  restoration  of  the  Jews,  the  destruction  of  mystical  Babylon, 
or  the  battle  with  Gog  and  Magog.  Some  ingenious  theory  of 
regeneration,  some  peculiar  view  of  the  atonement,  or  some 
unique  representation  of  the  Trinity.  Extreme  views  sometimes 
result  from  a  love  of  the  bold  and" the  startling,  or  -an  ambitious 
desire  of  rhetorical  effect.  It  is  hot  alone  in  the  splendid  produc- 
tions of  Macaulay,  or  on  the  historic  page,  that  a  fondness  for 
brilliant  antithesis  has  sometimes  strained  truth  out  of  shape,  and 
error  into  truth. 

The  influence  of  circumstances^  it  was  remarked,  is  con- 
cerned in  the  formation  of  extravagant  views.  They  have  an 
indirect  bearinff,  of  course,  as  they  have  to  do  with  the  fashioning 
of  individual  character.^  But  they  have,  tJso,  a  direct  influence. 
Controversy  often  drives  men  into  extremes.  Many  a  man, 
doubtless,  has  been  made  a  heretic,  or  at  least  more  one-sided,  by 
being  hard  pushed.  A  parricular  extreme  in  which  you  find 
either  an  individual  or  a  community,  will  often  appear,  on  inquiry, 
to  be  simply  a  reaction.  The  mind,  in  that  pendulous  movement 
to  which  It  is  so  prone,  does  more  than  escape  from  some  other  ex- 
treme. It  is  driven  past  the  legitimate  point  of  rest.  So  was  it, 
as  we  have  already  hinted,  with  the  great  Reformer.  So,  to 
some  extent,  with  Puritan  England  in  Cromwell's  time.  Probably 
there  is  not  one  of  our  readers  who  might  not  detect  in  himself 
so.ne  overstrained  view,  to  which  he  has  fled,  almost  unconscious- 
ly, as  a  refuge  from  its  opposite.  Or,  it  may  be  apparent,  that 
obliquities  of  opinion  on  some  subjects,  are  at  present  rife  ih  the 
community,  and  need  to  be  rebuked ;  and  in  the  effort  to  set 
things  right,  they  may  be  pushed  as  nmch  awry  in  another  di- 
rection. Certain  extravagant  teachings  on  the  subject  of  human 
ability,  for  example,  uttered  abundantly  from  our  pulpits  som© 
twenty  years  ago,  were  justified,  or  at  least  excused,  it  will  b© 
remembered,  on  the  ground  that  impotence  and  passivitjr  had 
been  so  immoderately  taught.  Only  the  opposite  ,view,  it  was 
thought,  could  move  the  people ;  and  so  error  was  unwisely  in- 
voked to  cast  out  error. 

From  the  origin  of  extremes  in  religious  doctrine,  we  pass  to 
the  evils  which  spring  from  them.  These  are  numerous  and 
serious.  Errors  in  principle  are  ever  worse  than  mere  errors  in 
act.  Far  better  adopt  a  wrong  measure  in  religion,  than  preach 
a  wrong  doctrine.  The  measure  may  be  of  evil  influence ;  like 
the  spring  torrent  it  may  carry  min  in  its  course.  But,  like  that, 
it  is  in  its  nature  temporary ;  while  error,  once  received,  is  like 
a  perennial  fountain. 

Of  the  class  of  errors  in  hand,  it  may  be  observed,  first,  they  take 
from  our  spiritual  being  iis  appropriate  nutriment,  and  substitute 
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that  which  i»  burtfuL     As  fcNxl  i»esseDtial  to  the  health-  and  growth 
of  the  body,  so  is  truth  to  our  spiritual  health  and  growth.     And 
as  oar  physical  being  requires  food  of  a  wholesome  sort,  fitly  pre- 
pared, and  without  any  noxious   admixture,  so  with  the  soul.     To 
its  highest  sood  it  is  essential  that  it  live  upon  pure  truth — clearly 
presented,'    fully   apprehended,    undistorted,    uncorrupted.     The 
bodjrit  is  true,  has  great  power  of  accommodation ;  it  may  live  on, 
with  a  degree  of  strength,  in  spite  of  no  little  unWholesomeness  of 
aliment ;  in  spite  even  of  small  quantities  of  poison  mingled  with 
its  food.     Yet  some  harm  it  must  sufier ;  and  as  surely,  yea  more 
surely — ^in  proportion  as  the  spiritual  machinery  is  move  delicate 
than  the  material — must  the  soul  suffer  from  any  the  least  corvupt- 
ness  of  doctrine.    Merely  nvisrepresent  a  truth — shade  it  impro- 
peiiy,  or  give  it  undue  prominence — dwarf  it  or  exaggerate  it,  take 
any  extravagant  view  of  it — ^and  the  wants  of  the  soul  are  not  fully 
met;  soaiething  is  detracted  not  only  from  its  intellectual  well- 
being,  but  from  its  spiritual  vigor,  and  symmetry  and  beauty.     A 
little  poison  is  taken ;  and  to  use  the  mildest  terms,  a  little  harm  is 
done. .  Yet  that  little — when  we  call  to  mind  the  accustomed 
growth  of  spiritual  evil — how  much  !    It  may  prove,  indeed,  the 
aooTs  ruin. 

These  minor  errors,  moreover,  do  ever  more  or  less  countenance 
the  grosser  departures  from  truth.  Errorists  of  all  sorts  are  always 
watching  for  such  encouragement.  Let  some  one-sided  view  oe 
taken  of  the  doctrine  of  future  retribution,  whether  on  the  lenient  or 
tbe^vere  side — as,  for  example,  that  of  John  Foster,  that  ignorance 
of  the  consequences  of  sin  detracts  from  its  ill  desert,  or  that  some- 
times ascribed  falsely  to  Calvinists,  that  multitudes  of  infants  are 
among  the  lost — and  what  a  joyful  clamor  is  raised  among  the  Uni- 
v^^ists.  They  are  helped  alike  by  the  concession  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  revolting  extreme  of  orthodoxy  on  the  other.  Let 
the  incarnation  be  transformed,  under  evangelical  shows,  into  a 
mere  manifestation,  or  the  atonement  into  an  "  artistic"  represent- 
ation— a  scenic  display  for  the  simple  purpose  of  moral  teaching 
and  moral  suasion — and  what  gladness  is  diffused  through  the  So- 
einian  rank?.  "  Art  thou  become,"  they  cry,  **  like  unto  us  ?"  As 
orthodoxy  sinks,  so  in  their  view  does  heterodoxy  rise.  One  piece 
of  ultraism,  advocated  in  respectable  quarters,  does  more  to  sustain 
gn^sly  heretical  views,  than  a  multitude  of  the  most  plausible  di- 
rect defences.  Especially  are  the  common  people  in  danger,  as 
Sm  narrow  the  line  of  demarcation  between  the  true  and  the  false, 
ow  shall  they  distinguish,  or  believe  there  can  be  much  differ- 
ence, when  the  one  is  so  nearly  confounded  with  the  other  ? 

This  suggests  the  further  remark,  that  extreme  views  not  only 
fevor  gross  error,  but  are  apt  to  grow  into  it.  This  was,  indeeo, 
hinted  in  our  opening  remarks,  and  was  not  unapparent  in  some 
of  the  instances  given  by  way  of  identifying  our  subjeot.     But  it 
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deserves  in  this  connection  to  be  more  fuHy  set  forth.  We 
here  the  subtlety  of  Satan.  He  knows  full  well  .that  the  humai. 
mind  is  so  constituted — with  such  an  original  aptitude  for  truth — 
that  it  can  scarce  receive  unmtngled  error.  No  more  in  its  theo- 
logy than  its  morals  does  it  become  grossly  vicious  at  once.  So, 
trivial  errors  are  inculcated — slight  perversions  of  truth.  And 
these  increase  unto  more  error.  Once  borne  off  from  its  proper 
orbit,  the  centripetal  attraction  lessened,  it  is  easy  for  the  human 
mind  to  co  farther.  Extremes  tend  naturally  to  become  more  ex- 
treme. It  is  even  a  proverb  that  extremes  meet  The  unity  of 
God  has  been  so  insisted  on,  in  connection  with  the  incarnation, 
as  to  bring  us  to  the  very  borders  of  a  sort  of  pantheistic  polytheism. 
Thp  doctrine  of  depravity  has  been  so  represented  as  to  takeaway 
all  sense  of  guilt.  The  onice  of  faith  has  been  so  magnified,  as  to 
make  it  the  highest  kind  of  working — even  a  substitute  for  Christ. 
The  duty  of  being  perfect  has  been  so  urged,  as  to  lower  the  great 
standard  of  all  perfection.  No  man  can  say  whither  his  bark  will 
drift,  if  he  allows  it  to  be  drawn,  either  on  the  right  hand  or  od  the 
ieft,  into  the  shifting  and  deceitful  currents  of  ultraism. 

We  scarce  need  to  say  that  the  errors  we  speak  of  dishonor  Ood, 
and  injure  his  cause.  They  dishonor  Him,  as  far  as  they  go,  in 
common  with  all  error,  by  misrepresenting  his  character.  They 
injure  his  cause — always  by  abstracting  from  the  power  of  the 
Christian  system,  and  often  by  bringing  upon  it  needless  and  unde- 
served odium.  And  in  this  further  way  do  they  harm  it,  they  are 
a  fruitful  source  of  dissensions  among  brethrea.  That  the  truly 
orthodox  be  kept  separate  from  the  radically  unsound,  is  of  course 
desirable.  But  it  is  a  sad  thing  for  those  to  be  severed,  who  hold 
really  the  same  great  truths,  even  though  they  have  fallen  into  the 
habit  of  dwelling  somewhat  too  exclusively  on  different  aspects  of 
them.  The  great  Presbyterian  family  in  these  United  States,  had 
one  portion  otit  been  a  little  less  extravagant  in  some  of  its  views  on 
the  divine  side  of  theology,  and  the  other  portion  leaned  a  little  less 
strongly  toward  the  human  side,  would,  to  (his  day,  probably,  have 
rcmamed  one  undivided  body.  We  mourn  that  it  has  not  been  so. 
For  "  behold  how  good  and  how  pleasant  it  is  for  brethren  to  dwell 
together  in  unity;"  but  **  a  brother  offended  is  harder  to  be  won  than 
a  strong  city,  and  their  contentions  are  like  the  bars  of  a  castle." 

We  add  only,  in  this  connection,  that  extremes  in  doctrine  com- 
monly lead  te  extremes  in  practice.  So  it  is  under  our  first  classi- 
fication. With  some,  for  the  honor  ot  God,  there  is  nothing  but 
waiting ;  with  others,  in  the  exalting  of  human  ability,  there  is  no- 
thing but  striving.  Here,  growth  is  all ;  there,  you  hear  only  of 
aggression.  Here,J  you  have  "  new  measures  "  in  abundance  ; 
and  there  you  have  no  measures.  In  one  quarter,  everything  must 
be  done  in  the  regular  wav— God's  ordinances,  it  is  said,  must  be 
trusted  in ;  in  another,  litde  is  expected  from  the  stereotyped  me 
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ihods — all  power,  it  would  seem,  inheres  in  novelty.  Here  all  ex- 
citement is  dreaded,  as  if  it  must  needs  give  undue  prominence  to 
second  causes — as  if  God's  agency  were  only  in  the  gentle  rain,  or 
the  falling  dew.  There,  nothing  is  thought  to  be  accomplished  but 
in  a  tempest  of  popular  agitation.  One  would  have  light  alone, 
another  lightning;  one  can  abide  only  the  still  small  voice,  another 
roust  have  seven  thunders.  One  would  throw  out  truth  upon  the 
community — God's  truth — as  bread  upon  the  waters,  and  leave  it 
to  germinate  when  and  where  He  pleaseth ;  and  is  satisfied  only 
with  this  method.  He  is  afraid  IjCst  in  any  other  he  should  take 
upon  himself  Gtod's  work.  Another,  would  have  the  seed  borne, 
after  the  manner  of  Harlan  Page,  to  individual  hearts;  and  has 
little  hope  from  any  process  short  of  this.  With  one,  the  power  of 
God's  Word  is  everything;  with  another,  the  power  of  "personal 
effort."  In  respect  to  preaching,  the  reliance  of  some  is  chiefly  on 
the  skill  with  which  the  truth  is  set  home ;  others  would  leave  it, 
once  clearly  eni^nciated,  to  work  its  own  way.  We  have  had  of 
late — strange  to  say — in  one  of  our  prominent  religious  quarterlies, 
a  labored  argument  against  the  old  Baxterian  "  application."  Those 
unhappy  excesses,  which  were  connected  with  certain  revivals  of 
religion,  some  twenty  years  ago,  had  their  origin  mainly  in   etag- 

S rated  views  of  man's  agency.  Now,  it  is  to  be  feared,  we  have 
len  into  the  other  extreme,  and  are  even  covering  our  worldli- 
ness  and  sloth  with  the  pleasant  names  of  prudence  and  modera- 
tion, of  trust  in  God  and  reverence  for  his  ordinances.  Like  con- 
Irasts  we  see  in  relation  to  matter^  of  popular  reform.  Now  you 
have  a  wild,  self-confident  radicalism.  It  would  sweep  away  at 
once,  with  the  breath  of  its  owil  mouth,  and  the  might  of  its  own 
arm — ^with  little  respect  either  to  great  social  laws,  or  to  the  move- 
ments of  Providence — such  evils  as  intemperance,  war,  and  slav- 
ery. Now  you  have  a  blind  and  stupid  conservatism,  which  under 
pretence  of  cleaving  only  to  Divinely  prescribed  methods,  is  con- 
tent with  letting  things  alone ;  except  as  silence  gives  consent,  and 
ingenious  palliatives,  salvos,  and  excuses  serve  much  the  same  pur- 
pose as  positive  justification.  If  we  turn  to  our  second  classifica- 
tion, the  spiritual  and  the  formal,  we  shall  find  a  similar  connec- 
tion between  doctrine  and^j  practice ;  as  manifest,  for  example,  in 
the  treatment  of  the  ministry,  in  the  regard  paid  to  ordinances — 
to  baptism,  to  the  Lord's  Suppet,  to  the  Sabbath — in  the  attention 

g>en  to  church  architecture  and  church  music,  and  even  in  the 
rmation  of  men's  private  religious  habits.  Specifications  on  these 
points,  it  is  hardly  needful  to  give,  so  readily  will  every  one's  re- 
flections surest  them. 

■  We  pass  to  speak,  in  the  last  place,  of  the  proper  treatment, 
both  remedial  and  prophylactic,  of  the  evil  under  consideration. 
We  might  simply  reter,  here,  to  what  has  been  said  of  its  causes. 
Wben^these,  as  they  were  set  forth,  cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things. 
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be  removed,  we  should,  at  least,  be  on  our  guard  a^aiast  their  in- 
fiiueace.  But  some  further  suggestions  may  be  offered  as  to  the 
means  of  securing  a  well-proportioned  and  well-balanced  theology. 

We  mention  first,  liberal  culture  for  the  ministry.  Ignorance  is 
neither  the  mother  of  devotion,  nor  of  any  other  good  thing.  It  is, 
in  the  popular  mind,  a  fruitful  source  of  error,  and  not  less  in  the 
mind  of  the  Christian  teacher.  If  through  the  predominance  of 
grace,  it  leads  not  to  rank  heresy,  it  must  needs  give  rise  to  nar- 
row and  ill-balanced  views.  For  proof  of  this,  we  may  confidently 
appeal  to  the  history  of  every  unlearned  ministry  the  world  has  yet 
seen.  Not  only  is  divinity  itself  of  vast  compass,  but  it  has  mani- 
fold relations  to  other  subjects.  Bound  together  as  the  universe 
is,  by  ten  thousand  ties  and  affinities,, all  science  illustrates  all 
science  ;  especially  do  all  other  knowledges  illustrate  that  which  is 
the  end,  the  centre  of  all.  The  more  ample  and  various  a  man's 
learning,  then,  the  more  likely  it  is,  other  things  being  equal,  that 
his  theology  will  be  right.  There  is  no  department  of  science 
which  in  this  regard  may  not  be  found  profitable.  Besides,  ampli- 
tude of  investigation  enlarges  the  mind,  and  makes  it  more  capable 
of  complete  views.  Qive  the  candidate  for  the  ministry,  then,  suf- 
ficient time,  and  all  needful  facilities  for  a  thorough  course  of  study. 
No  more  in  the  classical  than  in  the  theological  course,  let  meager- 
ness  of  attainment  have  countenance.  Dead  languages  and  living 
languages,  history,  economics,  physics,  and  metaphysics, — will  all 
be  helpful  to  safe  as  well  as  thorough  theologizing.  It  is  from 
half-made  men,  a  large  part  of  those  errors  have  proceeded  which 
from  time  to  time  has  vexed  the  church.  Nor  should  those  who 
have  entered  the  ministry  deem  the  work  of  self-culture  ended. 
They  should  take  time  for  study,  and  be  diligent  therein,  that  their 
theological  views  may  be  growing  more  and  more  complete. 
They  will  feel,  after  all,  at  the  close  of  their  course,  that  they  have 
been  but  "  gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore  of  the  great  ocean  of 
truth." 

Another  help  to  soundness  in  the  faith,  is  intercourse  with  men  of 
various  persuasions.  It  is  of  no  litlle  advantage  to  be  conversant 
with  persons  of  various  secular  conditions  and  pursuits,  and  of 
various  habits  of  general  thinking.  As  minute  metalic  fabrics  are 
sometimes  polishc^d  by  being  shaken  together,  so  by  the  contact  of 
mind  with  mind,  the  excrescences  and  roughnesses  of  each  are 
worn  away.  It  is  a  felicity  of  the  .present  day,  that  the  whole 
world  are  being  brought  into  ready  mtercommunication.  Indi- 
viduals and  nations  will  learn  from  each  other ;  each  will  be  incit- 
ed to  copy  the  excellences  of  all.  In  our  own  country,  especially, 
where  men  of  all  nations  are  brought  together — to  labor,  to  do 
business,  to  vote,  to  worship  in  company — an  amalgam  of  charac- 
ter may  be  looked  for,  a  synthesis  of  all  that  is  desirable  in  all  the 
varieties  of  our  race,  of  all  possible  excellences  of  humanity,  such 
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as  since  the  Fall  has  never  beeo  seen.  And  is  not  a  result  some* 
what  like  this  to  be  expected  in  religious  matters  ?  The  Christian 
world  are  getting  acquainted  with  each  other.  They  are  having 
not  only  the  denominational  interchange  of  delegations,  but  con- 
gresses, and  conventions,  and  alliances,  and  all  onalai^r  and  lars- 
er  scale.  The  asperities  of  sectarian  feeling  are  thus  softened. 
There  has  been  a  great  advance  in  this  respect,  within  a  century 
past  Those  seem  to  us  strange  times,  in  which  a  man  like  Light- 
foot  could  style  one  of  his  own  controversial  works,  "  A  Battle 
with  a  Wasp's  Nest,"  or  a  man  like  Toplady — author  of  some  of 
the  tenderest  and  sweetest  hymns  in  our  language,  could  entitle  one 
of  his  pieces  against  John  Wesley,  "  An  Old  Fox  tarred  and  feath- 
ered. '  Now  with  this  increase  of  kind  intercommunication,  will 
not  the  various  sects  learn  of  each  other?  May  not  combinations 
of  excellence  result,  in  doctrine  and  polity,  unknown  before?  Is  it 
not  thus,  possibly,  millennia]  perfectness  in  those  respects  is  to  be 
attaioed  ?  And  where  is  it  so  likely  to  be  first  witnessed  as  in  this 
free  land  of  ours  ?  Let  us  maintain,  then,  fraternal  intercourse 
with  our  brethren  in  Christ  of  every  denomination.  Let  us  can- 
iidW  study  their  creeds  and  their  forms.  Let  us  not  disdain  to  be 
nronted  thereby,  and  the  issue  may  be  a  more  symmetrical  faith 
ix)th  in  us  and  in  them.  Let  us  not  ima^ne  that  the  church  to 
which  we  happen  to  belong,  or  any  other,  is  a  perfect  one.  That 
naooe  would  be  due,  if  at  all  on  earth,  only  to  an  embodiment 
(rf'all  the  excellences  of  every  existing  church. 

We  may  be  aided  to  avoid  extremes,  it  n^av  be  further  observed, 
by  the  Hudy  of  ecclesiastical  history.  It  is  of  great  importance  in 
this  view.  Not  that  in  remote  and  shadowy  antiquity  we  are  to 
look  for  unmingled  truth.  Not  that  patristical  literature  is  to  be 
deemed  the  great  thesaurus  of  divinity.  It  may  be  compared  rath- 
er, Kke  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  to  "  a  net  which  was  cast  into  the 
Ra,  and  gathered  of  every  kind."  Not  that  the  voice  of  the  church 
is  the  voice  of  God; — that  is  heard  only  in  the  utterances  of  in- 
uNration.  The  religion  of  Protestants  is  to  be  found  wholly  in 
the  BiUe.  We  woiud  heartily  repudiate,  in  the  study  suggested, 
all  Puseyitish  views — ^all  resting  upon  tradition — all  undue  regard 
for  human  authority.  It  is  chiefly  useful,  not  so  much,  perhaps, 
in  briDging  to  light  old  and  precious  forms  of  truth — though  in 
this  respect  it  may'  be  of  some  service — ^as  in  exhuming,  and  for 
admonitory  purposes  showine  forth  old  and  odious  forms  of  error. 
The  heresies  of  the  present  day  are  far  from  being,  as  some  fancy, 
new  things  under  the  stm ;  they  are  but  reproductions,  Thev 
have  all  had  existence  in  other  ages ;  and  they  come  up  now,  much 
like  one  of  the  old  books — the  same  matter  in  new  type  and  bind- 
ing, with  now  and  then,  under  the  hand  of  a  genius,  rare  pictorial 
ill^trations.  It  is  of  no  little  importance  that  this  should  be  un- 
derstood, especially  by  the  teachers  of  Christianity ;  and  that  they 
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should  see  too  in  what  these  errors  have  ordinarily  had  a  begin* 
ning — ^in  what  slight  departures  from  truth,  what  minor  obliqui- 
ties and  extravagances  of  doctrine.  The  lights  to  be  sought  for 
in  ecclesiastical  history,  are  to  great  extent  beacon  lights.  Let 
it  be  resorted  to  with  this  view.  Let  it  be  well  noted  with  what 
frequent  oscillations  of  opinion  the  church  has  held  on  her  way — 
like  the  tempest-beaten  ship  driven  to  and  fro  by  varying  winds, 
now  nearing  rocks  on  the  one  hand,  and  now  quicksands  on  the 
other.  Let  the  harm  which  has  actually  resulted  from  such  alter- 
nations be  well  pondered,  and  we  shall  gain  for  the  faith  of  the 
gospel  an  additional  safeguard. 

But  far  above  all  aids  of  this  sort,  we  remark  once  more,  must 
be  placed  the  study  of  the  Scriptures.    It  is  one  of  the  clearest  proofs 
of  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  that  though  written  by  so  many 
different  men  of  so  many  different  ages — men  so  diverse  in  their 
circumstances  and  modes  of  life,  their  intellectual  and  moral  pe- 
culiarities, it  is  yet  one  harmonious  whole.    The  utmost  ingenuity 
of  the  whole  race  of  skeptics,  has  failed  to  discover  a  single  dis- 
crepancy.    The  stones  of  this  wondrous  temple,  like  those  of  Sol- 
omon's, were,  as  shaped  apart,  so  exactly  fitted  to  e^h  other,  that 
in  their  coming  together  there  was  no  need  of  the  stroke  of  the 
hammer  upon  them.     There  is  nothing  unduly  magnified — nothing 
improperly  belittled — nothing  forced  awry-*-nothinff  out  of  posi- 
tion, or  in  any  respect  out  of  keeping.    Every  doctrine,  every 
precept,  every  argument,  every  illustration,  every  appeal,  is  just 
as  it  should  be.    The  more  our  theology  is  drawn  from  the  Bible, 
then,  the  more  perfect  Will  be  the  adjustment  of  its  several  parts, 
the  greater  the  completeness  and  symmetry  of  the  whole.    It  is 
from  deficiency  here,  giving  ampler  scope  to  all  other  perverting 
influences,  that  many  a  good  man  has  fallen  into  hurtful  extremes. 
You  see,  at  once,  in  the  writings  of  some,  just  whv  they  err.     The 
Scriptures  are  little  referred  to ;  it  is  reason,  evidently,  or  human 
authority,  that  rules,  rather  than  God's  Word.     A  particular  doc- 
trine is  nrst  adopted,  or  a  system  of  doctrines,  and  then,  if  ever, 
the  Bible  is  resorted  to  for  proofs.     The  texts  are  made  to  fit  the 
system,  not  the  system  the  texts.    They  seem  often,  indeed,  un- 
der treatment  of  this  sort,  to  be  of  waxen  pliability — elastic  as  the 
consciences  that  can  thus  desecrate  them.     The  minister  of  the 
gospel,  especially,  should,  in  this  regard,  be  very  jealous  over  him- 
self   For  the  avoiding  of  all  error — ^particularly  of  that,  species  of 
it  now  under  consideration — ^lie  cannot  be  too  solicit6us  to  cast 
all  his  teaching  in  the  moulds  of  inspiration. 

As  a  crowning  means  to  the  same  end,  we  notice,  finally,  the 
outpouring  of  tni  Holy  Spirit,  It  was  the  Holy  Spirit  who  gave 
the  truth.  It  is  He  who  prepares  the  heart  to  receive  it.  His 
work  there,  is  the  exact  counterpart  of  his  work  in  the  Bible.  He 
takes  cf  the  things  that  are  Christ's,  and  shows  them  to  the  be- 
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fiever ;  and  it  is  by  His  gracious  influence  alone,  soundness  in  the 
faith  is  maintidned.  What  shall  keep  dead  orthodoxy  from  pal- 
pable patrescence  ?  How  naturaUy,  when  the  love  of  the  truth 
has  declined,  do  men  pass  to  at  least  a  partial  rejection  of  it  If 
they  dare  not  cast  it  out  entirely,  they  at  least  reshape  it,  in 
acccmlance  with  their  own  corrupt  inclinations  and  habits.  When 
the  great  deep  of  the  human  heart  becomes  "  like  the  troubled  sea 
which  cannot  rest,  whose  waters  cast  up  mire  and  dirt,''  how  is  it 
possible  the  gjorioos  things  of  the  firmament  should  be  reflected 
from  it,  save  in  imperfect  and  unsightly  forms  ?  We  cannot  in- 
sist too  earnestly  cm  the  indispensableness  of  deep  and  habitual 
qiirituality,  to  the  clear  apprehension  and  right  unfolding  of  Divine 
thines. 

We  bad  chiefly  in  mind,  however,  those  specisJ  visitations  of 
the  Hohr  Spirit  not  pecohar  to  our  land,  but  with  which  our 
churches  have  been  so  signally  favored.  It  is  not  alone  out  of 
eompassion  for  dying  souls  around  us,  we  should  desire  revivals 
of  rdigion.  They  are  of  immense  consequence  with  reference 
to  punty  of  doctrine.  The  gracious  operations  already  adverted 
to,  so  helpful  to  correctness  of  belief,  are  at  such  seasons  enjoyed 
in  imwonied  measure.  Those  worldly  influences,  which  corrupt 
at  once  the  practice  and  the  faith  of  men,  are  held  in  check.  The 
whole  atmosphere  is  instinct  with  truth.  G^kI  is  manifestly  pre- 
sent, and  in  his  light  we  see  light  It  is  noontide  with  the  churdi, 
when,  as  with  the  ship  at  sea,  those  solar  observations  are  taken 
which  show  where  she  is,  and  how  far  she  has  been  drawn  from 
her  course  by  head  winds  and  deceitftil  currents.  At  no  time  do 
men  see  so  clearly  just  what  God's  t^uth  is,  as  when  He  who  re- 
vealed it  is  writing  it  anew,  as  it  were,  upon  all  hearts,  yea,  writ- 
ing it  upon  all  creation.  Object  not  that  from  revivals  of  religion 
extravagances  have  been  known  to  result.  This  may  have  been 
the  case,  ever  so  abundantly,  with  spurious  revivals.  Nay,  we 
deny  not  that  it  may  sometimes  have  happened  in  connection 
with  a  genuine  work  of  grace.  For  where  the  master  soweth 
wheat,  the  enemy  soweth  tares.  With  great  good  of  any  sort,  in 
this  imperfect  worid,  some  evil  is  apt  to  oe  associated.  Under  the 
genial  and  fructifying  rains  of  heaven,  worthless  and  cumbersome 
weeds  spring  up;  yet,  what  are  they  to  the  vmving  harvest? 
Under  bright  tropical  skies  there  may  be  poisc^ous  plants  and 
fruits ;  yet  how  little  are  they  to  be  accounted  of,  in  comparison 
with  those  rich  and  noble  products  of  the  earth  which  have 
ripened  under  the  same  sunshine?  Revivals  of  religion  are  never 
quite  perfect,  just  because  imperfect  man  has  ever  to  do  with 
them.  Yet  a  woful  day  will  have  come  to  our  land,  when  they 
shall  have  ceased  from  among  us.  Even  now,  in  their  partial 
suspensicm,  in  the  incipient  laxness  of  doctrine,  the  worki-ward 
and  flesh-ward  extremes  which  seem  here  and  there  to  be  creep- 
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iiuz  in — ^we  have  ample  occasion  to  utter  the  prayer  of  the  prophet, 
**  Oh  Lord,  revive  thy  work !" 


ARTICLE  III. 


FAITH  IN  THE  GOSPEL  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  HUMAN 

GREATNEiSS. 

By  Rer.  L.  Cubti*,  Woodbury,  Ct 

There  are  two  classes  in  whom  the  leading  sentiment  of  this 
article  may  provoke  a  smile.  Unbelievers,  who  regard  all  reli- 
gious faith  as  de^adins  to  the  human  mind,  and  believers  who 
have  thought  of  faith  only  as  a  condition  of  justification  with  God, 
and  as  a  passport  to  heaven.  And  few,  comparatively,  seem  to  per- 
ceive ihhi  faith  in  the  gospel  is  essential  to  man  as  man;  must  be 
the  principle  of  his  true  greatness  on  earth.  This  fact  was  seen 
by  Paul,  and  was  expressed  not  obscurely  by  him  in  the  eleventh 
chapter  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  The  illustrious  men  of  the 
Jewish  nation,  owed  their  greatness  to  faith.  This  inspired  their 
noble  aims,  and  nerved  them  for  heroic  deeds.  Through  this 
they  "  subdued  kingdoms,  wrought  righteousness,  waxed  valiant 
in  fight,  out  of  weakness  were  made  strong."  Nor  must  we 
imagme,  as  some  do,  that  faith  was  merely  a  condition  on  which 
God  wrought  success  for  them  b^  miraculous  power.  This  was 
sometimes  true.  To  inspire  their  confidence  in  Jehovah,  it  was 
occasionally  necessary  to  show  them  that  the  most  formidable 
array  of  power  coulci  accomplish  nothing  without  him ;  while, 
with  him,  the  most  incompetent  means  would  insure  success. 
We  are  not  to  conclude,  therefore,  that  faith  has  Ho  more  natural 
connection  with  great  deeds,  than  the  blowing  of  ram's  horns  had 
with  the  fall  of  Jericho.  Nor  shall  we  infer  that  faith  is  a  mere 
form  of  obedience  consisting  in  blind  credulity,  in  shutting  the 
eyes  to  all  earthly  connection  between  means  and  ends,  and  in 
folding  to  sleep  every  power  of  personal  activity.  On  the  con- 
trary, nothing  can  so  quicken  and  expand  both  the  mind  and  heart, 
and  so  kindle  every  natural  energy  into  efiScient  and  permanent  ac- 
tion as  faith ;  and  faith  too  in  that  TOspel  which  was  but  imperfectly 
apprebended  by  the  ancient  Jews.  Pf  o  other  principle  is  so  deep  and 
powerful,  nor  so  ennobling  to  the  entire  character.  The  time  will 
come  when  men  will  not  have  two  standards  of  human  excellence- 
popular  opinion  for  the  present  life,  and  the  gospel  for  the  future. 
The  two  will  coincide.  Those  only  will  be  "creat"  amouff 
men,  as  well  as  in  "  the  kingdom  of  God,"  who  "  do  the  work  or 
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God."  And  that  work  will  be,  to  "  belief)e  on  Him  whom  he  hath 
sent"  Whatever  is  essentially  great  in  man  as  a  moral  being, 
does  not  depend  upon  the  caprice  of  human  opiniotii,  or  on  the 
relation  of  time  and  place.  It  stands  upon  relations  permanent 
as  truth  ;  and  is  to  be  estimated  by  principles  which  are  as  uni- 
Tersal  in  the  world  of  mind,  as  the  laws  of  light  and  gravity  are 
in  the  world  of  matter.  Ood's  standard  must  be  the  true  one  for 
all  latitudes.  As  a  separate  principle,  indeed,  faith  is  inferior  to 
love ;  but  it  implies  and  involves  it.  In  respect  to  some  of  its  ob- 
jects, too,  faith  will  become  vision :  but  it  will  not  cease  to  be  a 
oasis  of  excellence  for  all  worlds*  The  highest  archangel  will 
never  fathom  the  depths,  nor  measure  the  ciitsumference  of  mfinity. 
lliere  will  forever  be  an  ample  field  lyitig  far  out  beyond  the 
limits  of  his  vision,  which  faith  alone  can  traverse.  And  that  is 
a  fallen  archangel  who  will  not  stretch  his  confidence  beyond  his 
vision. 

It  is  our  purpose,  however,  to  consider  faith  only  in  its  relations 
to  sinful  beings ;  and,  more  particularly,  fieiith  in  the  gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ,  as  the  foundation  of  human  greatness. 

We  do  not  assert  that  all  who  exercise  this  faith  possess  great- 
ness. Other  conditions  must  be  fulfilled ;  but  where  this  is  aone, 
faith  in  the  gospel  not  only  imparts  greatness,  but  constitutes  its 
chief  elennent.  And  here  we  only  take  for  granted  the  truth  of 
the  gospel  as  a  Divine  system  for  human  redemption,  and  use  the 
terra  greatness  in  the  highest  and  broadest  sense. 

But  we  must  examine  here,  more  particularly,  the  elements  of 
human  greatness,  and  the  influence  of  natural  faith.  True  great- 
Bess  do^  not  lie  in  any  one  element  of  character,  it  does  not 
consist  in  extraordinary  natural  capacities  merely,  as  great 
power  of  intellect,  or  energy  of  will,  or  depth  of  emotion.  With 
all  these,  one  may  be  greatly  contemptible.  Nor  does  it  consist 
in  the  right  direction  of  the  natural  powers ;  for  these  may  be 
feeble.  It  lies  in  the  union  of  ciipacity  and  right  voluntary 
direction ;  that  is,  in  character,  natural  and  moral.  It  pertains  to 
the  whole  man.  A  great  poet,  a  great  scholar,  a  great  hero,  is  not, 
of  course,  a  great  man.  The  latter  involves  far  more  than  any 
one  excellence,  natural  or  acquired,  which  protrudes  itself  in  a 
given  direction,  and  overshadows  or  absorbs  every  other  human 
excellence.  We  must  bring  ourselves  up  toward  the  Divine 
standard.  Otherwise  we  shall  be  subject  to  every  caprice  of 
human  opinion,  and  accord  greatness  now  to  some  Nimrod  for 
his  prowess  in  subduing  beasts,  and  now  to  some  chieftain  for 
equal  success  in  hunting  men.  Or,  in  an  age  of  peace  and  culti- 
vation, when  intellect  is  enthroned,  we  shall  ascribe  it  to  him  who 
overpowers  by  the  majesty  of  his  conceptions,  or  astonishes  b^ 
die  inventions  of  his  skiH,  or  charms  by  the  creations  of  his 
iancy.    We  want  a  standard  broad  and  permanent,  which  will 
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stand  the  tests  of  time  and  truth ;  and  judging  by  such  a  stand- 
ard, it  will  one  day  be  seen,  that  to  possess  great  strength  of 
muscle,  or  prowess  as  a  conqueror,  or  the  one-sided  elongations  of 
eccentric  genius,  or  to  be  a  storehouse  of  knowledge,  or  a  maga- 
zine of  energies^  is  not  to  possess  greatness  as  a  man.  We  most 
not  be  deceived  by  monstrosities,  by  power  striking  out  of  its 
orbit,  or  genius  perverted  to  an  evil  end.  But,  tc^ther  with  force 
and  cap^acity,  man's  powers  must  have  a  central  principle  to  direct 
and  harmonize  their  action^somethinff,  which,  as  it  kindles  thecn 
all  to  a  deep  and  fervid  glow,  shall,  amid  their  intensest  workings* 
hold  a  firm  and  steady  balance,  and  move  the  whole  man  with 
stedfast  energy  right  toward  the  end  for  which  he  was  made  to 
live.  This  is  true  greatness;  and  faith  alone  can  produce  it. 
But  faith  in  what  ? 

Mere  natural  faith,  or  fadth  in  an  earthly  object  of  ambition, 
or  in  man  or  nature,  or  a  principle,  has  great  power.  The  capa- 
city for  it  proves  the  superior  dignity  of  man.  Unlike  the  animal, 
he  does  not  live  in  mere  objects  of  sense.  By  acquaintance  with 
a  few  of  tliese,  he  learns  hidden  laws  and  universal  principles,  on 
whose  stability  he  rests  with  perfect  assurance,  anticipating  the 
future  and  grasping  the  unseen.  Not  like  the  bird  of  passage 
which  journeys  to  distant  climes  only  by  bodily  movement,  and 
impelled  by  the  proclivities  of  instinct,  he  travels  on  in  the  silence 
of  thought.  Cautiously,  at  first,  he  moves  alons  the  steps  of  a  limit- 
ed experience  ;  but  soon,  by  conclusions  which  overstep  the  limits 
of  personal  knowledge,  or  by  intuitions  which  take  no  note  of 
space  or  time,  he  passes  out  on  the  chain  of  rational  principles 
beyond  the  sweep  of  the  remotest  star,  or  the  slow  cycles  of  the 
ages.  His  whole  life  is  a  life  of  faith — ^faith  in  some  object  as 
meeting  his  wants — in  plans  for  obtaining  it — in  principles  as  the 
basis  of  his  plans.  In  fact,  his  objects  of  faith  determine  his 
character.  If  he  trust  in  one  of  earthly  ambition,  and  in  his  own 
competence  to  gain  it,  he  will  have  the  inflexible  energy  of  self- 
reliance,  and  become  a  hero.  If  he  trust  in  another  man,  it  will 
inspire  loyalty  for  his  chieftain,  and  an  enthusiasm  which  will 
render  a  few  thousand  invincible  as  the  legions  of  Csesar.  If  he 
have  faith  in  a  principle,  he  wili  have  the  intrepid  daring  of  a 
Columbus,  the  prophetic  vision  of  a  Le  Verrier,  the  world-wide 
grasp  of  a  Newton,  or  the  firm  assurance  of  a  Galileo,  and 
though  proscribed  and  impi*i8oned  by  his  generation,  he  will 
calmly  await  the  triumph  of  truth  and  justice  in  a  wiser  age. 
Such  faith,  modest  but  unshaken,  has  something  sublime.  It  is 
the  basis  of  what  men  call  greatness.  Sooner  or  later  the  world 
does  homage  even  to  the  intellect,  which  sees  beyond  the  horizon 
of  other  men,  and  stretching  the  ffaze  beyond  the  boundary  of  de- 
monstration, ^sps  the  unseen  but  certain  results  of  faith  ia 
elementary  principles  and  invisible  laws.    Mere  natural  faith  is 
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not  to  be  despised.  Now,  what  this  is  to  the  highest  achieve- 
ments  of  an  earthly  ambition,  faith  in  the  gospel  is  to  the  true 
greatness  of  man.  This  alone  can  iximish  the  three  elements, 
which  together  are  essential  to  its  existence-*-Me  broadest  views 
for  the  intellect^  the  loftiest  aims  for  the  hearty  and  the  strongest 
motives  for  the  vnlL 

I.  First  the  gospel  opens  the  most  comprehensive  views  for  the 
inteUect.  True,  the  mere  oaturalist  has  the  universe  to  range  in ! 
But  he  may  travel  far  and  see  but  little.  Comprehensiveness  of 
view  does  not  respect  the  mere  surface  over  which  the  eye  may 
sweep,  but,  also,  the  various  kinds  and  departments  of  knowledge 
which  one  may  understand  in  the  moral  as  well  as  in  the  natural 
world.  The  mere  mathematician  may  revel  in  problems  which 
respect  number  and  magnitude,  and  be  dead  to  the  inspirations  of 
poetry,  the  beauties  of  art,  the  enjoyments  of  social  life,  and  to 
those  profound  and  solemn  problems  which  address  the  moral 
nature  of  man.  The  heart  has  to  do  with  the  discernment  of  the 
best  and  greatest  truths.  The  intellect  alone  cannot  know  them. 
They  are  spiritually  discerned. 

Nor  does  largeness  of  view  respect  the  mere  number  of  facts 
understood  in  all  departments ;  but  also  their  dependencies  and 
relations.  A  mere  encyclopedist  of  facts,  a  capacious  reservoir  of 
items,  with  no  key  to  their  meaning,  no  central  principle  by  which 
to  link  them  into  the  unity  of  a  system,  has  no  comprehension  of 
what  he  knows.  Newton  could  point  the  telescope  to  every  star, 
and  map  down  before  him  the  constellations  of  the  heavens ;  but 
while  ignorant  of  the  one  law  which  governs  and  systematizes  all 
material  bodies,  he  knew  but  little  of  the  heavens.  He  could  not 
grasp  the  grand  ideaof  their  system,  and  all  else  was  but  a  superficial 
knowledge  of  unintelligible  facts.  So  when  men  look,  as  philoso- 
phers merely,  on  the  anairs  of  this  world,  its  sciences,  the  history 
of  human  society,  the  nature  of  man,  the  course  and  laws  of  his 
destiny,  on  the  general  scope  and  aim  of  this  world's  phenomena,  a 
mist  seems  to  cover  the  scene,  and  chaos  to  be  its  ruling  spirit. 
But  whea  they  enter  with  a  heart  quickened  by  faith,  into  the 
deep  significance  of  the  gospel,  a  new  and  governing  law  flashes 
on  their  consciousness;  a  moral  centre  appears,  around  which  all 
the  forces  of  this  world  gravitate,  and  all  the  facts  of  its  history 
duster.  The  ebb  and  flow  of  the  ocean's  currents  are  not  more 
subordinate  to  the  course  of  the  moon  that  hangs  above  them,  than 
the  setting  tides  of  this  world's  aflGiirs  ^re  to  the  course  of  the  Di- 
vine plan  for  human  redemption.  We  may  not  see  the  swell  and 
the  course  of  its  every  wave  as  it  crosses  and  jostles  in  the  con- 
flict of  the  elements :  but  we  have  the  key  to  their  movements  and 
the  law  of  their  storms.  An  intelligent  faith  in  the  gospel,  and 
that  alone,  places  one  on  a  position  high  enough  to  see  that  all  its 
separate  currents  and  counter-currents  are  lost  in  the  general  lift- 
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ing  aod  flowing  of  its  depths  toward  the  light  and  power  of 
Divine  love  in  the  plan  ot  redemption.  From  that  position,  we 
see  that  the  world  exists  for  sl  moral  end ;  that  the  gospel  is  the 
Divine  plan  for  attaining  it ;  and  that  toward  this  history  and 
science,  civilization  and  government,  the  aflfairis  of  nations  and  in- 
dividuals, are  continually  shaping  themselves,  under  the  hand  of 
Him  who  setteth  up  one  and  pulleth  down  another,  and  who,  in  the 
blotting  out  of  a  continent,  or  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow,  has  an  equal 
reference  to  the  triumph  of  a  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world. 
The  gospel,  therefore,  is  the  only  clue  to  this  world's  history,  the 
only  law  of  man's  progress,  the  only  just  measure  of  his  immortal 
interest^.  And  he  who  will  not  look  through  it  as  a  glass,  putting 
to  it  the  eye  of  faith,  can  have  no  comprehensive  view  of  past» 
present,  or  future ;  of  this  world  or  the  next.  £very  step  is  into 
the  mazes  of  conjecture,  or  a  plunge  in  the  dark.  The  world  has 
no  clear,  glorious  significance.  It  is  without  form  and  void,  and 
darkness  covers  the  face  of  its  depths.  But  when  the  eye  of  faith 
opens  intelligently  upon  the  scheme  of  redemption,  it  is  like  sun- 
rise upon  the  earth :  it  is  rather  a  new  creation.  Gkxi  has  said  to 
the  bhnd,  groping  spirit,    *'  Let  there  be  light'* 

But  the  gospel  not  only  pours  light  on  human  society,  the  nature 
and  destiny  of  man,  crystallizing  into  order  and  shape  the 
facts  of  this  world's  history ;  it  opens  something  of  the  vastness  of 
Divine  plans  for  the  moral  creation.  At  least,  it  unfolds  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  universal  moral  government;  it  breaks  through  many  a 
cloud  that  was  round  the  Almighty's  throne,  revealing  ita  founda- 
tions in  justice  and  judgment,  anci  it  throws  a  thousand-fold  radi- 
ance around  Him  who  sits  thereon,  the  highest,  greatest  object  of 
thou^t  for  man  or  angel. 

Wnat  is  the  range  of  natural  science,  ennobling  as  it  is,  when  it 
does  not  merge  itself  into  the  higher  science  of  the  spiritual,  to. 
which  all  that  is  material  is  but  the  shell  to  the  kernel,  the  soaflbld 
to  the  building,  the  shadow  to  the  substance?  And  what  is  the 
scope  of  that  mind  which  is  cognizant  of  only  natural  objects  and 
laws,  with  no  appreciation  of  spiritual  truths  in  the  vastness  of 
their  relations,  with  no  enlarged  view  of  the  moral  government  of 
the  world,  and  without  a  glimpse  of  the  chief  glories  of  Him  "  of 
whom  and  for  whom  and  to  whom  are  all  things  ?**  Mere  systems 
of  natural  science  cannot  open  this  wider,  loftier  range  in  the 
moral  world.  The  gospel  is  the  only  vista  through  which  man  can 
look  into  it;  ahd  there  is  no  summit  lofty  enough  to  Command  the 
glorious  prospect  but  the  summit  of  ffospel  faith. 

2.  Faith  in  the  gospel  inspires  the  loftiest  aims  for  the  heart. 
There  is  great  excellence  in  comprehensive  views,  in  knowledge  ^ 
but  it  is  inferior  to  another  principle,  the  fruit  of  faith,  which  is 
love.  ''  Though  I  understand  all  mysteries  and  all  knowledge,  and 
have  not  chanty,  I  am  nothing."    Knowledge  is  valuable  as  an 
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instnuneol  of  the  heart :  it  is  ennobled  according  to  the  end  to 
wtuch  it  is  directed.  What  should  we  think  of  a  Newton  direct- 
ing a&  his  intetlectiial  resources  to  the  manufacture  of  a  pin  ?  Or 
all  his  intellectual  and  moral  wealth  to  the  ambitious  projects  of  a 
Napoleon  ?  In  the  former,  he  might  have  been  useful :  in  the  lat- 
ter, renowned ;  but  in  neither,  great.  It  were  no  proof  of  greatness 
in  the  Czar  of  the  Russias.  should  he  plant  himself  on  the  Bosphorus, 
and  with  one  hand  clutch  the  dominions  of  Asia,  and  with 
the  other  the  empires  of  Europe.  Mere  self-a^g^randizement  is 
not  an  end  at  which  greatness  aims.  That  end  must  lie  in  the  di- 
rection of  man's  noblest  aspirations ;  in  the  spiritual  and  eternal. 
Power  crumUes.  Wealth  consumes.  Fame  is  a  breath.  One 
and  all  they  have  no  alliance  with  anything  permanent  They 
can  but  feed  a  passion,  or  perfume  a  sense,  or  adorn  a  grave :  and 
the  meanest  can  have  them  all.  Every  intelligent  mind  knows  the 
vanity  of  a  mere  temporal  end  for  an  immortal  bein^.  There  must 
be  consistency  in  a  great  mind ;  harmony  between  its  convictions 
and  its  aims.  The  understanding  and  the  heart  must  not  fall  out 
by  the  way.  They  were  both  made  for  God.  They  can  rest  only 
in  Him;  and  together,  they  must  move  towards  Him.  The  intel- 
lect climbs  up  to  Him  as  the  one  Eternal  Cause,  naturally  as  the 
wandering  child  goes  up  the  stair- way  to  its  paternal  home.  The 
heart  too,  wander  where  it  will,  finds  not  its  rest  till  it  ascend  in 
the  .<tan)e  direction,  and  repose  in  the  same  object.  And  further- 
more as  the  mind  takes  its  expansion  from  what  it  contemplates, 
so  the  heart  does  its  character,  from  what  it  loves.  And  as  God 
is  the  greatest  object  for  the  mind,  so  is  he  the  best  object  for  the 
heart :  as  he  therefore  who  knows  him  best  will  have  the  greatest 
thoughts,  so  he  that  loves  him  best  will  have  the  noblest  charac- 
ter :  and  to  such  the  excellence  and  the  blessedness  of  that  love  is 
the  highest  aim  for  the  heart. 

But  "  No  man  cometh  to  the  Father  but  by  me."  The  union 
of  a  guiltj  soul  with  God,  is  only  in  the  way  of  his  appointment ; 
by  faith  m  his  Son.  ''This  is  the  record  that  God  hath  given 
unto  us  eternal  life,  and  this  life  is  in  his  Son."  His  death  is  the 
^ound  of  the  sinner's  hope ;  his  character  is  the  model  which  he 
IS  to  copy  :  and  ais  that  model  is  taken  up  into  the  life  of  the  soul, 
the  soul  is  received  into  union  with  God.  And  in  that  union, 
where  are  full  confidence  and  afiection,  the  life  of  conscious  favor 
and  of  conscious  love»  is  at  once  the  noblest  excellence  and  the 
highest  blessedness  of  a  rational  creature.  No  aim  can  be  higher. 
The  love  of  Gknl.is  the  love  of  all  perfection  and  of  all  being ;  for 
everything  is  his.  Seen  by  afiection *s  eye,  Quickened  and  illuminat- 
ed by  faith,  the  universe  is  ennobled.  Tne  heavens  shine  with  a 
holier  lustre ;  the  sea  swells  with  a  grander  harmony :  the  earth 
wears  a  more  attractive  loveliness;  and  even  man,  degraded  as  he 
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is,  becomes  the  defaced  image  of  Godi  and  the  purchase  of  his  son. 
Every  object  is  transformed  and  ennobled  by  faith. 

Thus  we  see  faith  sustains  the  same  relation  to  the  expansion 
and  elevation  of  the  heart,  that  it  does  to  the  enlar^ment  of  the 
mind.  In  the  one  case,  it  widens  the  range  of  vision  and  shows 
objects  in  the  harmony  of  their  just  relations  :  in  the  other  it  bathes 
the  whole  prospect  with  a  warm  sunlight,  tinging  every  object 
with  the  colors  of  heaven.  What  before  formed  an  image  in  the 
mind,  now  kindles  a  response  in  the  he^irt,  and  these  two  powers, 
no  longer  at  variance,  move  on  together  with  the  same  enlarge- 
ment ;  for  what  the  one  beholds,  the  other  loves ;  and  no  longer 
chained  to  the  little  center  of  self,  they  range  the  universe  in  free- 
dom, circling  in  the  light,  and  dwelling  in  the  "  fullness  of  him  who 
filleth  all  in  all." 

But  there  is  another  aim  which  faith  awakens ;  it  is  to  do,  as 
well  as  to  be.  The  soul  that  is  quickened  to  the  love  of  God,  has 
be^un  to  breathe  the  elements  of  that  new  life  which  is  by  his  Son. 
With  wonder  it  surveys  the  glory  of  that  scheme,  by  which  itself 
has  been  brought  into  fellowship  with  God.  That  same  scheme 
can  renovate  a  fallen,  suffering  world.  If  it  cannot  change  its 
surface,  and  send  running  streams  through  earth's  deserts,  and 
smooth  its  rough  hill-sides  to  become  vocal  with  flocks,  it  can  lead 
the  waters  of  a  better  life  through  its  moral  wildernesses,  till  the 
wastes  of  human  character  shall  blossom  with  all  the  virtues,  and 
the  very  air  be  sweet  with  their  breath,  and  jubilant  with  praise : 
till  it  can  be  said,  "  Behold  the  tabernacle  of  God  is  with  men.*' 
Nay,  till  a  great  multitude  which  no  man  can  number  shall  have 
gained  complete  redemption,  the  repose  of  perfect  confidence,  and 
the  bliss  of  perfect  love,  in  heaven. — It  is  a  vast  scheme,  embrac- 
ing the  world,  and  reaching  its  main  results  into  the  future.  It  is 
deep  in  wisdom,  suited  to  every  want  of  man.  It  is  accomplished 
too  with  the  most  glorious  display  of  Divine  perfections  before  the 
universe. 

To  such  a  scheme,  faith  has  introduced^  the  believer.  He  sur- 
veys its  greatness.  He  kindles  with  its  excellence,  and  foi^ets 
henceforth  the  low,  self-seeking  ends  of  earth.  Now  he  can  em- 
brace other  and  higher  interests  ;.  and  from  his  newly  quickened 
heart,  warm  with  its  fresh  impulses,  he  breathes  out  to  his  Saviour, 

"  I  love  thy  kingdom,  Lord." 

He  knows  no  higher  end  for  which  to  live,  no  nobler  end  for 
which  to  die.  In  cheerful  consecration,  he  brings  to  his  Redeem- 
er the  thank-offering  of  his  life,  and  recognizing  in  his  kingdom 
the  choicest  purposes  of  God,  iand  the  dearest  interests  of  man,  he 
says : — 
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*'*'  For  lier  my  tears  shall  fall, 
For  her  my  prayers  ascend, 
To  her  my  cares  and  toils  be  given, 
Till  toils  and  cares  shall  end." 

Henceforth  he  comprehends  the  deep  significance  of  that  com- 
Biand  which  embraces  the  two  highest  aims  of  the  human  soul, 
**  Seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness/' 

3.  But,  thirdly,  the  motives  which  the  gospel  fumisheS;  are  as 
esBenttal  to  human  greatness,  as  the  range  of  view  it  opens,  and 
the  aims  it  inspires.  A  man  may  have  the  widest  range  of  know- 
ledge and  the  noblest  aims,  but  without  the  proper  motives  to  ap- 
ey  the  one  and  carry  out  the  other,  he  will  accomplish  nothing, 
e  will  lack  ^ciency,  success.  It  must  ever  be  the  characteristic 
of  a  great  mind,  that  it  shall  have  the  pratical  force  to  carry  out  the 
plans  of  the  intelleot  and  the  aims  of  the  heart,  so  that  the  aim 
shall  become  an  action,  and  the  idea  haVe  an  embodiment.  The 
plan  of  a  steam-engine  was  ingenious  while  yet  it  existed  only  in 
the  brain  of  the  inventor ;  but  it  was  the  projection  of  that  plan 
into  actual  form,  into  the  substantial  machinery  of  iron,  and  the 
application  of  a  power  which  turned  its  pondrous  wheels,  and  shot 
the  rattling  train  or  the  flying  steamer  to  its  destination,  which 
gave  to  the  theory  and  the  intention  their  practical  worth.  Many 
a  feasible  scheme,  and  noble  aim,  have  never  seen  the  light,  for 
want  of  motive  power^  to  bear  with  strong  and  systematic  pressure 
on  dormant  energies.  The  world  has  enough  of  sentimental 
dreamers.  Dreams  must  become  acts.  We  do  not  say  that  a 
man  must  lack  efiiciency  of  character  without  faith,  nor  that  he 
will  of  course  possess  it,  with  faith.  But  we  do  say  that  without 
&ith  the  greatest  efficiency  will  not  move  in  the  right  direction ; 
and  with  it,  a  character  of  inferior  strength,  feels  the  spring  of  new 
and  powerful  motives,  and  begins  the  only  process  of  growth  and 
development  toward  true  greatness.  The  enei^y  of  a  Napoleon, 
the  efiiciency  of  a  thousand  Robespieres  would  never  reach  there. 
It  is  not  on  the  road. 

Besides,  we  deceive  ourselves  by  appearances,  in  our  measure- 
ment of  power.  There  are  outbreaks  of  lawless  energy  more  im- 
posing than  if  the  same  force  were  expended  quietly  in  systematic 
modes.  Beneath  the  earth's  surface  are  forces  which  accumulate, 
till  by  a  sudden  explosion  a  continent  is  shaken.  But  the  silent 
moon  as  she  circles  the  earth  walking  in  her  brightness,  calm  and 
serene,  every  day,  lifts  toward  herself  the  masses  of  all  the  oceans, 
and  with  healthful  and  responsive  currents  all  round  the  world,  like' 
throbs  of  life,  moves  the  waters  of  every  sea.  The  torrent  that 
plunges  with  roar  and  spray  into  a  chasm,  strikes  us  with  awe. 
But  the  same  current  led  down  to  that  level  through  field  and 
grove  and  meadow  by  a  hundred  winding  streams  that  pass  gen- 
tly on,  pleases  the  beholder  by  the  sweetness  of  its  murmur  and 
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the  verdure  that  springs  by  its  sides.  The  same  elements  of  pow- 
er are  working  in  new  forms,  and  accomplishing  other  ends.  It  is 
not  the  boisterous  vioknce  of  energy,  which  measures  the  greatness 
of  power.  The  Almighty  wields  omnipotent  forces,  in  gentleness, 
and  a  universe,  ia  quiet  harmony*  And  men,  could  they  approach 
to  a  simiKtude  of  the  infinite  one,  must  do  so  by  partaking  not 
only  of  the  holiness  of  his  aims  but  also  of  the  ease  and  quiet  ma- 
jesty of  his  action. 

Efficient  powet*  in  man  so  far  as  it  relates  to  human  greatness, 
must  be  directed  as  we  have  seen,  to  great  ends.  .  And  the  degree 
of  that  power  must  depend  upon  the  number  of  the  human  facul  - 
ties  which  can  combine  for  such  ends,  and  upon  the  energy,  the 
stedfastness,  and  the  harmony  with  which  they  move  toward 
them.  In  a  bad  cause,  the  noblest  powers  of  man  work  against 
him.  Ever  and  anon  they  are  raising  a  mutiny,  or  sounding  a  re- 
treat, and  spreading  coldfusion  among  his  own  ranks.  It  is  only 
in  the  cause  of  God  that  they  can  move  forward  unbroken,  undis- 
mayed and  triumphant.  Faith  combines  and  haruKmiz^es,  and  di- 
rects otf  the  powers  of  man.  What  one,  does  not  the  Christian 
consecrate  to  Gkxi  ?  What  one,  subject  to  his  law,  may  not  pro- 
mote his  glory  ?  Faith  links  them  all  to  one  holy  purpose.  It 
weakens^  none,  though  it  tames  and  chastises  the  lawless.  It  de- 
presses none,  though  it  subdues  and  softens  the  wayward.  Evi- 
dently, it  does  not  diminish  or  impair  the  native  strength  of  the 
mind ;  while  by  quickening  these  higher  sensibilities  which  were 
before  dead,  by  drawing  forth  those  better  afiections  which  fasten 
upon  the  unseen  and  eternal,  by  kindling  holier  aspirations,  by  in- 
spiring purer  hopes,  by  awakening  deeper  and  warmer  sympathies,  it 
brings  into  action  nobler  elements  of  power.  True,  it  turns  the 
native  enei^es  into  other  channels,  and  works  them  in  new  forms ; 
but  it  gives  depth,  and  tone,  and  earnestness,  and  elevation,  to  the 
entire  character 

We  might  refer  here  to  its  influence  upon  national  character. 
It  will  be  found  that  the  people  most  distinguished  for  intelli^nt, 
unwavering  faith  in  God,  for  a  faith  which  embraces  the  cardinal 
doctrines  of  the  gospel,  are  preeminent  for  those  qualities  whiefa 
constitute  rational  strength.  Look  at  the  brave  Magyars.  But  a 
few  millions  in  number,  and  occupyidg  a  small  area,  they  with- 
stood and  often  routed  the  combincKi  forces  of  Austria  and  Kussia. 
Their  faith  gave  them  the  clear  consciousness  of  their  rights,  and 
heroic  bravery  in  defending  them.  It  took  two  of  the  most  for- 
midable nations  of  Europe  to  crush  them.  Look  at  the  Swiss  and 
the  Scotch.  Look  at  the  whole  Puritanic  stock  wherever  you  find 
them.  With  a  character  broad  and  deep  in  its  foundations,  com- 
pact, massive,  towering,  they  are  a  mountain  of  granite.  They 
stand  where  God  plac^  them,  and  they  are  impregnable. — We 
might  speak  of  individual  characters.    Cromwell  and  Washington 
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were  greater  men  for  their  faith.  Chalmers,  as  the  literary  profes- 
SOT,  and  the  moralist,  would  have  been  admired ;  but  it  was  his 
faith  which  made  him  great.  But  the  example  of  Paul  is  a  better 
illustration  of  our  meaning  and  a  more  decisive  proof  of  our  posi- 
tion ;  because  Christianity  was  inwrought  more  intimately  into  his 
character,  and  we  see  that  ha  transformation  was,  under  Gknl,  the 
work  o[  faith. 

As  a  bigoted  Pharisee,  indeed,  Paul  was  not  a  weak  man.    He 
had  the  mental  energy  of  a  son  of  thunder.    He  could  drive  his 
foes  *'even  unto  strange  cities,"  for  there  was  an  exceeding  mad- 
nen  in  his  vengeance.    But  all  his  capacities  could  avail  him  no» 
thing  for  true  greatness^  while  employed  for  the  narrow  ends  of 
sectarian  bigotry.    It  was  when  the  gospel  opened  its  higher  field 
<^  truth  for  iJ^e  expanision  of  his.mind  and  the  elevation  of  his  aims ;  it 
was  when  love  to  Christ  crucified  supplanted  the  fove  of  sect,  and 
the  scheme  of  the  world' s  redemption  bade  him  embrace  in  the 
same  affection,  both  Jew  and  Gentile,  the  world  over ;  it  was  when 
he  planted  himself  upon  the  foundation  of  eternal  things,  and  an- 
chored his  immortal  hope  sure  and  stedfost  within  the  vail,  that 
be  b^an  his  ^reat  work.    Now,  every  energy,  while  it  took  a 
different  direction,  took  also  new  vigor  and  a  deeper  tone.    High- 
er elements  are  working  in  him.    He  is  another  man ;  no  fonger 
Saul  the  Pharisee,  but  Paul  the  believer.    He  is  stronger,  firmer, 
greater  than  before.    He  does  not  lower,  indeed,  with  that  fearful 
vindictive  passion  which  breathed  threatninss  and  slaughter.    He 
has  kindled  with  the  theme  of  a  Redeemer  s  love  and  a  Redeem- 
er's kingdom  of  righteousness  and  peace.    The  smile  of  his  Mas- 
ter's s{Hrit  plays  over  his  character,  and  the  light  and  warmth  of 
fove  beam  out  firom  it.    We  find  him  in  journeyings,  often,  in  per- 
ils and  weariness,  in  stripes  and  imprisonments.    But  wherever 
you  follow  him,  into  Arabia  or  Damascus,  into  Jerusalem,  Athens, 
or  Rome,  whether  before  the  haughty  Felix,  the  conceited,  jealous 
synsaogae,  or  the  polished  Areopagus,  you  behokl  him  as  strong 
and  tearless  as  he  is  gentle  and  courteous ;  as  manly  in  his  bear- 
ing, as  he  is  humble  in  pretension ;  holding  equally  to  his  rights  as 
a  citizen,  and  to  his  spirit  as  a  Christian.     With  a  keen  conscious- 
ness of  injury,  yet  forgiving  in  meekness,  with  broad  views  of 
doctrine,  and  a  truly  liberal  spirit,  yet  contending  earnestly  for 
the  faith  with  unyielding  fidelity  to  the  truth  ;  bearing  stripes  with 
fortitude,  imprisonment  with  patience,  and  insult  with  magna- 
nimity ;  persevering  amid  reverses ;  hopeful  in  the  darkest  hour ; 
ever  girding  himseu  with  the  same  divme  armor ;  holding  on  his 
perilous  and  rugged  way  with  an  upward  aim,  apd  a  serene  and 
hope/ill  spirit,  and  a  purpose  that  knows  no  faltering,  a  love  that 
bad  no  abatement,  and  a  faith  that  was  unshaken  as  the  hUls,— al- 
ways abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord,  knowing  that  his  labor 
was  not  in  vain. 
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If  the  world  knows  true  greatness  in  man,  it  is  here,  and  faith 
was  its  chief  element.  While  it  tamed  his  natural  impetuosity, 
and  broke  down  his  arrogance  and  self-confidence,  it  gave  him  the 
higher,  stronger  elements  of  love  to  the  Redeemer,  humility  at  the 
cross,  and  faith  in  Grod.  That  very  system  of  doctrines  which  so 
many  have  scouted  as  narrowing  the  soul  and  degrading  the  be- 
liever into  a  weak,  servile  thing  that  cannot  stand  in  the  presence 
of  a  man,  or  be  efficient  for  any  manly  work,  or  liberal  with  any 
broad  view,  or  cheerful  with  any  rational  enjoyment, — that  very 
system  of  doctrines,  gave  to  Paul  a  sublimity  of  greatness  unpara- 
lelled  in  the  world's  history.  Faith  in  them,  was  the  telescope  of 
his  far-reaching  vision ;  the  rock  of  his  adamantine  firmness ; 
th6  inspiration  of  his  lofty  heroism.  It  was  the  fuel  of  that  inward 
flame,  which  softened  his  natural  asperities,  and  blended  the  most 
incongruous  elements ;  which  s^justed  and  balanced  the  widest 
contrasts,  giving  to  his  character  the  unity  and  strength  of  a  di- 
vine harmony,  and  throwing  over  it  the  charm  and  sweetness  of  a 
heavenly  serenity. 

He  is  a  short-sided,  groveling  man,  who  bows  down  to  a  hero 
renowned  for  success  in  destroying  men's  bodies,  and  scorns  a 
Paul  for  the  nobler  ambition  of  saving  their  souls. 

It  will  be  seen  that  faith  appropriates  all  right  motives  of  a  tem- 
poral nature,  while  it  superadd^  those  of  eternal  moment.  We 
need  not  here  analyze  these  motives,  whether  they  bear  upon  the 
aims  of  personal  holiness,  or  on  the  promotion  of  the  Messiah's 
kingdom  in  the  world.  They  are  drawn  from  the  majesty  of  infi- 
nite justice  and  the  4ove  of  a  Divine  Redeemer ;  from  the  good- 
ness and  the  severity,  the  grace  and  the  truth,  the  forbearance  and 
the  threatenings  of  the  Most  High  ;  from  the  dreadful  evil  of  sin 
as  measured  by  an  infinite  atonement  or  by  an  eternal  penalty  ; 
from  the  worth  of  the  soul  and  the  awful  contingency  which  hangs 
round  its  prospects ;  from  entire  dependance  and  from  conscious 
guilt ;  from  the  freeness  and  greatness  of  the  salvation  provided, 
and  from  the  immediate  danger  of  losing  it  forever ;  from  the  con- 
dition which  inspires  h(^  and  forbids  delay;  whieh  appeals  a&ke 
with  incessant  and  oppressive  force  to  duty  and  interest,  to  grati- 
tude and  fear.  From  the  very  nature  of  these  motives  there  is 
an  infinity  stamped  upon  them.  Nothing  can  add  to  their  power. 
And  besides  it  is  not  merely  their  power  taken  separately,  which 
adapts  them  to  human  wants,  but  their  wonderful  balance  and 
harmony  of  operation.  There  cannot  be  conceived  a  system  of 
motives  equal  to  these,  either  for  power,  elevation,  or  constancy 
of  purpose.  They  bear  directly  upon  every  spripg  of  character ; 
they  mrill  the  deepest-toned  chords  of  the  human  soul. 

It  is  often  sdd  that  great  exigencies  make  great  men.  The  se- 
cret is,  they  inspire  high  aims,  and  arouse  and  direct  every  natural 
energy.    It  was  so  in  our  Revolution.    It  is  so  in  all  great  crises 
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in  the  afiairs  of  men.  Even  in  relation  to  earthly  interests,  men 
need  great  motives  to  arouse  them.  They  must  be  placed  in  a 
position  where  momentous  consequences  turn  on  present  delibera- 
tion or  present  action.  And  much  more  is  this  true  in  relation  to 
those  higher  spiritual  interests  to  which  depraved  man  is  dead,  and 
to  which  he  must  be  quickened  by  abounding  grace,  as  well  as  by 
infinite  motives.  Faith  reveals  at  once,  the  depths  of  man's  de- 
basement, the  nobleness  of  his  capacities  and  the  greatne3s  of  his 
destiny.  It  throws  around  the  lowest  man  an  interest  almost  over- 
whelming. Though  a  guilty,  lost  creature,  he  is  an  heir  of  im- 
mortality. Ransomed  by  an  infinite  atonement,  he  may  be  restor- 
ed to  all  that  constitutes  the  worth  and  the  blessedness  of  man :  to 
the  love  of  God,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  favor :  but  his  des- 
tiny hangs  upon  the  passing  hour. 

Leave  out  of  view  the  religious  and  immortal  interests  of  man, 
and  those  facts  of  the  gospel  which  put  these  interests  in  immediate 
peril,  and  yet  in  a  peril  from  which  they  may  possibly  be  rescued, 
and  the  conditioli  of  man  is  hopeless.  The  last  missionary  has 
left  his  comfortable  home,  to  meet  hardship  and  death  for  the  sake 
of  the  nations  that  sit  in  darkness!  The  only  adventurer  among 
them,  will  be  the  curious  traveler,  the  scientific  inquirer,  the  im- 
porter, or  the  gold  digger.  Let  religion  die,  and  philanthropy  falls 
the  same  hour  into  the  same  grave.  True,  there  are  some  who  now 
deny  all  religion,  and  yet  have  a  form  of  philanthropv — perhaps 
something  of  its  life.  But  if  it  be  anything  more  than  empty 
sentimentalism,  if  there  be  any  vitality  in  it,  that  must  be  fed  by 
inhaling  the  religious  atmosphere  around,  as  men  are  said  to  have 
sustained  life  for  a  period,  not  by  taking  food  themselves,  but  by 
inhaling  its  odor.  But  the  soul  of  such  philanthropy  must  be  as 
great  as  the  bodies  of  such  men.  Take  away  the  facts  and  mo- 
tives of  religion,  and  man  is  but  an  intelligent,  social  animal.  His 
dignity  and  worth  are  gone.  Morality,  too,  has  loi^t  its  basis,  and 
beoevolenee  its  aim,  and  life  its  meaning.  What  high  aspiration 
remains  for  man  ?  or  what  system  of  education  can  keep  him  from 
sinking  down  into  that  debasing  animalism  which  says,  "  Let  us 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 

On  such  a  system  greatness  is  impossible  to  man.  He  wants  the 
capacity,  the  aims,  and  the  motives  of  greatness.  These  are  all 
found  in  the  gospel  and  there  alone.  For  this  brings  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light ;  it  reveals  the  worth  of  man,  the  cause  of  his 
pvesent  wretchedness,  his  nobler  destiny,  and  the  motives  and 
means  for  attaining  it.  The  erection  of  hospitals  and  asylums, 
and  the  prosecution  of  every  work  of  real  reform,  it  would  npt 
leave  undone.  But  it  commands  evenr  man  as  an  immortal  crea- 
ture, to  '*  seek  first  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness." 
Spiritual  and  immortal  ends  must  hold  the  first  place.  Earthly 
good  cannot  be  gained,  sought  chiefly >, and  for  its  own  sake.    The 
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whole  canrse  or  history  is  but  an  echo  of  this  voice  of  the  Most 
High — "  the  kingdom  of  God  and  his  righteousness  first ;  and 
these  shall  be  added."  In  the  go^l,  then,  is  sdved  the  deep  and 
solemn  problem  of  human  life.  There  is  the  clue  to  this  world's 
history  and  prospects,  the  law  of  its  entire  changes  and  progress. 
There,  too,  are  opened  those  higher  fields  of  spiritual  knowledge, 
where  the  mind  of  man  finds  its  true  expansion  and  its  loftiest 
range/  There,  too,  are  furnished  the  highest  aims  which  can 
kindle  the  human  heart,  and  those  divine  motives  which  give  the 
utmost  efficiency  and  elevation  to  the  hitman  character.  Faith 
in  the  gospel,  as  it  is  the  key  of  knowledge,  the  principle  of  moral 
excellence,  and  the  foundation  of  strengtn,  must  be  the  chief  ele- 
ment of  human  greatness.  This  can  remove  mountains ;  and 
without  it  no  mighty  works  can  be  done. 


V.  > 


ARTICLE  IV. 
THE  DEATH  OF  ARIUS. 

By  Rer.  S.  M.  Horsiifi,  Prof,  ia  Aaburn  Theologiotl  Seadnanr,  N.T. 

'  "  On  the  same  day  wHicfa  had  heen  fixed  for  the  triumph  of  Arias,  he  ex- 
pired  :  and  the  strange  and  horrid  circumstances  of  his  death  might  excite  a 
snapicion  that  the  orthodox  saints  had  contributed  more  efficaciously  than  by 
their  prayers  to  deliyer  the  church  from  the  most  formidable  of  her  enemies. 
Those  who  press  the  literal  narrative  of  the  death  of  Arius  must  make  their 
option  between  poison  and  miracle.^'    Gibbon's  Rome,  chap.  XXI. 

The  historian  evidently  means  to  hint  the  probability  of  poi- 
son. On  the  other  hand  various  Christian  writers  have  found  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  the  special  interposition  of  an 
avenging  Providence.  Taking  the  literal  narrative  of  the  death 
of  Arius  to  be  authentic,  it  may  be  easily  admitted  that  our  only 
option  lies  between  these  alternatives.  &ut  we  get  this  narrative 
from  men  who  regarded  Arius  with  the  strongest  personal  or  po- 
litical animosity.  Athanasius  had  been  doing  battle  against  him 
from  the  opening  of  the  controversy ;  and  certainly  entertained 
the  hate  of  a  true  polemic  against  his  shrewd  and  resolute  antago- 
nist. '  Socrates  and  Sozomen  were  credtilous  and  prejudiced  writ- 
ers, devoted  to  the  Nicene  party  (for  there  was  more  of  party  than 
of  piety  in  the  religious  disputes  of  the  period)  and  prepared  to 
find  a  judgment  of  Ood  in  every  event  that  could  befall  an  Arian. 
It  is  moreover  demonstrable  that  partly  through  the  force  of  this 
prejudice^  and  partly  through  ignorance  of  the  huipan  physiolpgjr. 
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the  wrken  nendeiied  have  civen  a  false  and  tbsurd  account  of 
the  circiUDStaiices  attending  Sie  death  of  Arius.  We  shall  show 
reasons  for  ccmchiding,  that  neither  of  the  altematives  suggested 
by  Gibbon  is  to  be  adopted.  With  no  favorable  c^inion  of  the 
views  of  Arins  we  shall  find  sufficient  ground  to  believe  that  his 
death  was  not  caused  by  miracle,  with.no  violent  prejudice  in  fa- 
vor of  the  orthodox  saints  of  the  Nicene  period,  sufficiently  proba- 
Ue  evidence  can  be  adduced  that  it  was  not  caused  by  poison. 
The  conokision  will  be  that  it  was  the  result  of  unknown  but 
natural  causes. 

The  history  is  briefly  this :  Arius  was  condemned  and  excom- 
municated as  a  heretic  by  the  Bishops  at  Nice.  Constantino 
ordered  him  into  banishment  The  Emperor's  purpose  was  to  en* 
fiofce  with  all  necessair  rigor  the  decrees  of  the  council ;  uniform- 
ity and  peace  he  would  have  in  the  church,  if  possible ;  and  his 
first  line  of  pdicy  for  eflfecting  it  was  imposing  Nicene  Christiani- 
ty on  all  the  clergy  under  adequate  pains  and  penalties.  Arius 
iod  the  two  non-conforming  bishops  of  the  council  were  kept  ex* 
iled  near  six  years  in  Illyrioum.  By  the  end  of  this  period  C<m- 
stantine  had  become  satisfied  with  the  experiment  of  compulsory 
pacification.  It  had  not  worked  well.  All  the  authority  of  the 
Synod,  and  all  the  power  of  the  Empire,  had  failed  to  quiet  the 
controversy.  So  far  firom  it,  the  Shibboleth  of  the  Nicene  creed 
had  only  raised  fresh  disputes.  "  The  t^rm  Homoousios,"  says 
Socrates,^  "disturbed  some  men's  minds.  While  they  busied 
themselves  about  this  word,  and  made  too  curious  inquiries  mto 
its  meaning,  they  kept  up  a  continual  warfare  among  themselves, 
and  what  was  done  was  not  unlike  a  battle  in  the  night ;  for  nei- 
ther side  seemed  to  understand  why  they  reviled  one  another. 
Those  who  misliked  the  term  Homoousios  charged  such  as  used 
it  with  Sabellianism.  On  the  other  hand  the  Homoousians  charg- 
ed the  other  party  with  introducing  polytheism.  Every  bishop 
felt  bound  to  write  volumes  of  fiirious  controversy ;  and  though 
each  aide  asserted  that  the  Son  of  God  had  a  real  and  true  person- 
ality, and  each  maintained  that  there  were  three  persons  in  one 
God,  yet  (how  it  came  to  pass,  I  know  not)  they  could  never  agree 
amon^  themselves,  not  cease  from  disputation. 

This  unfortunate  residt,  in  which  other  councils  have  so  faith- 
fully imitated  it,  seems  to  have  cooled  the  Emperor's  zeal  for  the 
Nicene  conclusion.  There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  he  adopted 
Arian  views  of  doctrine,  either  at  this  or  at  any  future  period  of 
his  life ;  but  he  resolved  to  change  his  policy.  He  had  come  un- 
dor  the  influence  of  Eusebius,  of  Nicomedia,  and  other  leaders  of 
the  Arian  party.  In  particular  he  was  wrought  upon  by  a  certain 
Arian  presbyter,  who  had  been  a  favorite  of  his  sister  Constantia, 
aod  was  domesticated,  perhaps  as  chaplain,  in  the  palace.    This 

*  B.  I.,  chap.  23. 

THUD  ssaixa,  vol.  vi.,  no.  1  5 
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individuar,  who  figures  influentially,  though'anonymously,  upon  the^ 
scene,  embraced  opportunities  oi  insinuating  that  the  views  of 
Arius  had  been  misunderstood,  and  that  he  would  readily  subscribe 
a  confession  of  orthodox  doctrine. 

Influenced  by  these  considerations,  Constantino  resolved  to  try 
a  different  method  of  quieting  the  church.  Proscription  of  Arian- 
ism  had  failed.  He  would  try  what  virtue  there  was  in  a  system 
of  comprehension.  The  Arians  might  be  restored  to  the  church 
by  subscribing  the  Nieean  creed  with  explanations,  or  some  simi- 
lar formula  differing  from  it  chiefly  by  the  omission  of  the  Homo* 
ousion.  He  began  with  recalling  Arius  from  banishment.  In  Con- 
stantino's letter  written  just  after  the  Council  of  Nice,  he  bad 
styled  the  heretic  "a  most  impudent  servant  of  the: Devil.''  He 
now  addriessed  him  as  his  "beloved  brother.''  Arius  promptly 
availed'  himself  of  the  permission  to  return,  and  appeared  at 
court  with  a  confession  of  his  faith.  He  professed  to  agree  wholly 
in  sentiment  with  the  Nicene  bishops*  He  did  not  offer  however 
to  subscribe  the  creed,  nor  was  he  required  to  do  so;  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  a  personal  interview  with  the  Emperor,  at  which,  besides 
verbal  explanations  of  his  views,  he  handed  in  a  written  "  Libel " 
or  confession  for  himself  and  his  friends.  It  read  as  follows : "  We  be- 
lieve in  one  God  the  Father  almighty ;  and  in  the  Lord  Jesos 
Christ  his  Son ;  who  was  begotten  by  Him  before  all  worlds ; 
God  the  Word  by  whom  all  thmgs  were  n^ade  that  are  in  heaven 
and  that  are  in  earth  ;  who  came  down  from  heaven  and  was  in- 
carnate, and  sufl^ed  and  rose  again,  and  ascended  into  the  heavens ; 
who  also  shall  come  again  to  judge  the  quick  and  dead.  We  also 
believe  in  the  Holy  Gnost,  in  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh,  in  the 
life  of  the  world  to  come,  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  and  in  one 
Catholic  Church  of  God."  To  this  Sozomen  ( B.  IL,  chap.  27.)* 
adds  a  solemn  form  of  imprecation,  as  having  belonged  to  the 
confession.  "  If  we  do  not  thus  believe  these  things,  and  if  w& 
do  not  truly  admit  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  ia 
such  manner  as  the  whole  Catholic  Church  and  the  Scriptures 
(which  we  believe  in  all  things)  do  teach,  God  be  our  Judge  both 
now  and  in  the  last  day." 

The  creed  was  scanty  and  indefinite ;  but  Constantino  declared 
himself  satisfied.  It  may  easily  be  believed,  that  he  was  no  great 
judge  of  orthodoxy ;  but  he  was  a  sagacious  and  politic  ruler. 
The  great  source  oi  trouble  and  uneasmess  in  the  Empire  was 
found  in  the  violence  of  religious  controversy.  *  Give  him  a  united 
church  and  he  had  [nothing  to  fear  from  raganism.  By  a  doe 
mixture  of  firmness  and  indulgence  he  could  manage  the  priests 
and  augurs  ;  but  it  was  a  difierent  thing  to  deal  with  the  bishops. 
Constantino  pleased  himself  with  the  hope  of  quieting  the  dis* 
pute;by  restoring  Arius  to  the  church  on  a  satisfactory  profes* 
sion  of  faith.    A  synod  happened  to  be  in  session  at  Jerusalem. 
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was  sent  there  for  examination.    The  bishops  either  through 
fisar  or  fayor,  admitted  his  soundness  in  the  faith,  and  reUeved  him 
from  the  excommunication  which  had  rested  on  him  since  the 
coancil  of  Nice.    He  was  of  course  restored  to  the  communion  of 
the  church.     But  Constantino  was  not  satisfied  with  this  alone. 
Serusalem  was  a  comparatively  obscure  and  out-of-the-way  place. 
He  was  determined  to  exhibit  Arius  as  a  restored  and  orthodox 
church-member  in  the  most  pubUc  and  formal  manner.    He  would 
not  have  his  favorite  plan  of  church  pacification  rest  on  a  thing 
done  in  a  comer.    Arius  was  accordingly  sent  to  his  own  church 
at  Alexandria  with  orders  to  the  bishop  to  endorse  the  acts  of  the 
synod  at  Jerusalem,  and  admit  him  to  church  fdlowship.    Atha- 
Disins,  whose  spirit  was  as  high  as  Constantine's  own»  and  who 
never  trembled  to  face  power,  refused  to  pay  any  respect  to  the 
mandate.     It  now  came  his  turn  to  suffer.  ^  He  was  sent  into  ban>- 
isfament  at  Triers  m  Gaul.    Constantino  had  become  weary  of 
this  haughty  imperious  prelate,^-the  Thomas  a'fiecket  of  an  ear- 
lier a^  and  was  glad  of  a  good  excuse  for  getting  rid  of  him.  *    ^ 
f  Anus  was  now  summoned  to  Constantinople.    There  at  least, 
onder  his  own  eye,  the  Emperor  could  see  that  he  was  fully  and 
honoraUy  restored  to  church  communion.    He  made  a  fresh  pro- 
fission  of  his  adherence  to  catholic  doctrine :  and  Constantino  is- 
sued orders  to  Alexander  the  bishop  of  the  city  to  admit  him  to 
fellowship  on  the  following  Sabbath.      Alexander,  a  &natical 
Homoousian  went  into  the  church  and  betook  himself  to  prayer. 
The  greater  part  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  the  city  were  devoted 
to  their  bishop  and  bis  party. — The  excitement  was  immense ; 
i&d  it  may  easily  be  admitted  that  among  that  ferocious  populace 
"wbo  afterwards  perpretrated  so  many  atrocities  in  the  name  of 
orthodoxy  there  may  have  been  some  who  would  have  felt  no 
icmpie  in  resorting  to  assassination  to  rid  the  church  of  a  heretic. 
It  is  not  strange  that  this  consideration,  coupled  with  the  charac- 
ter of  Aiexander's  prayers  (which  may  be  considered  as  a  sugges- 
tioQ  of  murder)  and  the  extraordinary  opportuneness  of  Arius' 
death  should  have  sometimes  led  to  the  suspicion  of  poison.     The 
Qredcs  of  that  day  knew  the  art  of  compounding  subtle  poisons, 
ud  were  none  too  good  to  use  them.    It  is  maintadned  however, 
that  the  account  we  have  of  the  circumstances,  together  with  what 
we  know  of  the  operation  of  poisons,  leaves  no  room  for  the  sus- 
picion of  such  an  agency  in  the  present  instance*  :s  ^ 
The  general  indications  of  the  existence  of  poison  are  said  by 
ChristisoD,  one  of  the  highest  living  authorities  on  the  subject,  to 
be  these:    that  "the  symptoms  commence  suddenly  and  prove 
tapidly  fatal ;  that  they  mcrease  steadily ;  that  they  are  uniform 
in  nature  throughout  their  course ;  that  they  begin  soon  after  a 
loeal ;  and  that  they  appear  while  the  body  is  in  a  state  of  perfect 
kealth." 
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Some  of  these  criteria  we  are  unable  to  apply  for  want  of  in- 
formation. For  instance^  we  do  not  know  what  was  the  previous 
state  of  Arius'  health ;  whether  he  may  or  may  not  have  been  al- 
r^y  suffering  from  a  disorder  of  the  bowels ;  or  may  hare  had 
simihtr  attacks  before.  Other  indications  are  satisfied  in  the  case; 
as  the  "sudden  commencement,  and  sudden  fatal  termination  of 
the  symptoms :  others  still  are  negatived,  as  the  "  b(^nning  of  the 
disease  soon  after  a  meal/'  of  which  there  is  no  evi<fence,  but  the 
reverse. 

It  was  on  Saturday  that  the  mandate  was  issued  to  Alexander 
for  the  public  restoration  to  take  place  next  day.    Arius  Quitted 
the  palace  after  a  final  interview  with  the  Emperor,  a  little  before 
sunset ;  and  attended  by  a  number  of  his  friends,  all  elated  at  his 
approaching  triumph,  passed  in  a  sort  of  procession  through  the 
streets.    As  they  came  abreast  of  a  porphyry  column  standing  in 
a  park  called  Constantine's  Forum,  Arius  suddenly  fell  deadly  sick, 
and  enquired  if  there  was  a  "  house  of  oMce"  at  hand ;  one  was 
pointed  out  to  him  in  the  rear  of  the  Forum,  to  which  he  with- 
drew.   His  firiends  waited  long  for  his  return.    Becoming  anxious 
at  length,  they  followed  him ;  and  opening  the  door  of  the  privy 
found  Arius  lying  dead  upon  the  floor.    The  account  of  the  cir- 
cumstances given  by  Socrates  is  this :  "  Mox  animo  deficere  coe- 
pit;  et  una  cum  excrementis,  anus  ipsi  delabitur:  et  id  quod  med- 
ici  vocant  ^neipOurfM^  protinus  per  anum  decidit;  subsecuta  est 
sanguinis  copia;  ac  postremo  teiiuia  intestina  simul  cum  sj^ene 
ac  jecore  emsa  sunt"^    The  account  given  by  Athanasius,  in  a 
letter  to  the  African  bishops  (Sozomen  II.,  30.)  is  les9  particular. 
He  says  that  directly  after  quitting  the  palace,  Arius,  as  if  in  re- 
tribution for  his  crime,  suddenly  met  his  end ;  and  falling  head- 
long, burst  asunder  in  the  midst  (pronus  jaciens,  cf-epuit  medius). 
For  the  sun  had  not  yet  set,  when  impelled  by  an  urgent  call  of 
nature  he  withdrew  into  a  puUic  place,  and  there  died  suddenly  ; 
bereft  at  once  of  church-communion  and  of  life. 

The  "crqifuit  medius"  of  the  last  extract,  is  plainly  an  allusion 
to  the  case  of  Judas,  and  is  not  to  be  pressed  literajfy.  Socrates 
does  not  intimate  that  the  abdomen  of  Arius  burst  open,  so  that 
all  his  bowels  gushed  out,  but  that  the  discharge  of  blood  and  vis^ 
cera  was  by  the  natural  passaee.  Ac  postremo  tenuia  intestina, 
simul  cum  splene  ac  jecore  e&sa  sunt ;  i.  e.  per  anum,Bs  he  says 
just  before.  But  this  is  demonstrably  an  exajffgerated  statement 
created  by  rumor  and  founded  on  ignorance  ofthe  human  anato- 
my. The  discharge  of  the  spleen  and  liver  is  a  natural  impossi- 
bility. These  viscera  are  situated  entirely  without  the  stomach 
and  can  no  more  be  voided  than  the  heart  or  lungs  can.  Nothing 
can  be  discharged  per  anum  that  does  not  make  a  part  of  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach,  except  what  is  secreted  by  vessels  opening 

1 B.  1.  chap.  38.    Valesius'  parallel  version. 
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into  the  alimentary  canaL  Rejecting  therefore  from  the  atatement 
what  is  evidently  fabulous,  ana  oonmiing  ourselres  to  facts  nata- 
raUy  posaUe  and  sufficiently  authenticated,  the  account  would 
read  thin :  That  Arius  while  walking  throu^  the  streets  with  his 
friefids;  was  suddenly  seized  with  yident  pains  of  the  bowels,  fol* 
lowed  by  a  oopious  discharge  of  blood ;  itom  the  effects  of  which 
be  very  soon  died." 

Now  ahhough  such  a  death,  under  just  such  circumstances  of 
time  and  manner,  was  very  remarkable,  yet  there  is  nothing  to 
connect  it  probably  with  poison  as  a  cause.  At  near  the  time  of 
sunset,  it  may  be  assumed  as  quite  certain  that  Arius  had  not  par* 
taken  of  food  for  several  hours.  The  Cheek  breakfiist  or  dinner 
woaU  have  taken  place  as  early  as  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  in  the 
Bocning,  and  the  hour  for  supper  had  not  yet  arrived.  No  poison 
that  Arius  could  have  taken  at  a  meal  would  have  developed  itscdf 
in  the  sadden  manner  indicated  in  the  story.  Supposing  him  to 
have  imbibed  some  poisonous  draught  in  the  palace,  if  powerful 
enouffh  to  produce  such  eflbcts,  he  would  have  felt  it  instantly  or 
in  a  few  moments.  If  not  intensely  powerful  it  wouki  have  pei^ 
▼aded  the  system  and  affected  other  organs  before  the  full  devel- 
opment of  its  violent  action  on  the  stomach.  We  reject  therefore 
the  supposition  of  poison  as  inadmissible,  or  not  sufficiently  war« 
ranted.  No  doubt  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if  we  had  the  re» 
suit  of  a  coroner's  inquest  like  that  held  over  Sir  Theodosius 
Boi^ton,  or  Mr.  Chapman  of  Pennsylvania.  A  post  mortem 
examination,  with  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stom* 
aeh  (for  in  spite  of  Athanasius  and  Alexander  probably  something 
was  wft)  might  have  enabled  us  to  speak  more  conmently ;  but 
we  su^;est  me  strong  probability  that  the  Christisons  and  Becks 
o[  Constantinople  would  have  cletected  neither  arsenic  nor  laureU 
water ;  neither  poisons  from  the  mineral  nor  from  the  vegetable 
kingdom.  Our  nearest  approach  to  a  coroner's  inquest  over  the 
bocfy  of  Arius  points  in  that  direction.  His  friends  made  no  ac- 
cusation of  poison.  Thev  alleged  sorcery ;  a  crime  which  had 
be^i  before  chareed  upon  leading  antagonists  of  Arius.  Had  there 
keen  any  ground  for  the  suspicion  of  poisoning,  they  would  no 
doubt  have  made  the  most  of  it 

Let  us  inquire  then  whether  there  is  any  room  in  the  case  for  the 
latMrposition  of  miracle.  The  supposition  implies  that  the  Most 
High  to  vindicate  the  doctrine  of  the  supreme  divinity  of  Christ ; 
to  avenge  the  impiety  or  hypocrisy  of  Arius  and  prevent  his  res- 
toration to  church  fellowship,  smote  him  in  the  same  miraculous 
way  that  Herod  and  Ananias  were  smitten.  The  immediate  pow- 
er of  Ghxl  without  the  presence  of  natural  disease,  or  of  any  irri- 
tating  agents  in  the  system,  produced  the  effects  under  which 
Arius  died.  We  might  inquire  here 
1.  Aespecting  the  real  doctrines  of  Arius;  whether  they  were 
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8o  peculiarly  blasphemous  as  to  require  that  among  all  heretics  he 
should  be  smgled  out  as  the  subject  of  an  immediate  visitation  of 
Qod,  Any  doctrine  which  degrades  to  the  rank  of  a  creatare 
Him  whom  a//  men  should  honor  as  they  honor  the  ^Father,  is  no 
doubt  blasphemous.  It  must  be  ofTensiTe  in  a  very  high  degree 
to  a  God  of  truth,  jealous  of  his  own  glory ;  but  we  cannot  per- 
ceive that  there  was  anything  in  the  peculiar  kind  of  subordiiuu 
tion  view  maintained  by  Arius,  peculiarly  shocking.  It  can 
scarcely  be  thought  worse  to  ascribe  the  highest  conceivable  hon- 
ors to  the  Son  short  of  absolute  Deity,  than  to  reject  His  person- 
ality altogether;  to  speak  of  Him  as  a  mere  emanation  of  the 
Father ;  or  to  reduce  him  to  the  level  of  common  peccable  human- 
ity. No  one  surely  can  imagine  that  Arianism  which  stru^ed 
to  express  in  suitable  terms  its  conviction  of  the  all  but  infinite 
glory  of  Christ  and  prostrated  itself  in  profound  reverence  before 
Him  as  Chd  of  Qod  and  Light  of  Light,  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father,  is  to  be  named  at  the  same  time  with  those  insolent  and 
disgusting  systems  of  elaborate  blasphemy  invented  by  Basilides 
and  Valentine.  Arius,  in  the  opinion  of  Neander,  is  not  by  any 
means  to  be  regarded  as  the  intentional  assertor  of  novel  doctrines 
in  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ.  ''  He  was  intending  sim[dy  to 
defend  the  old  doctrine  of  the  church  respecting  the  Trinity 
against  Sabellian  and  Gnostic  opinions,  and  to  exhibit  it  in  a  con- 
sistent manner.''  This  indeed  is  stated  by  Socrates  himself  in  his 
account  of  the  oridn  of  the  controversy. — Arius  imagined  that  in 
the  conference  held  between  Alexander  and  his  presbyters  the 
former  verged  towards  Sabellian  errors.  He  held  that  the  Son 
was  of  the  same  substance  with  the  Father,  the  Sabellian  expres- 
sion. Recoiling  from  this  statement  in  the  Sabellian  sense,  Arius 
maintained  that  the  Son  was  not  %fiovaiogv$  naiq^  but  only  of  a 
similar  nature  or  substance.  It  was  not  that  a  portion  of  the 
Father's  essence  went  to  make  up  the  Son,  as  all  the  Patripassi- 
ans  taught,  but  that  so  far  as  a  begotten  (and  therefore,  reasoned 
Arius,  a  derived)  being  could  be  divine,  the  Son  was  in  all  re- 
spects like  i\it  Father ;  a  created  being,  but  of  a  nature  similar  to 
that  of  the  self-existent  and  eternal  Father  from  whom  he  proceed- 
ed. On  this  account,  Arius  held  him  worthy  of  the  highest  titles, 
the  most  exalted  honors.  He  was  his  Creator  and  his  Kedeemer ; 
his  Lord  and  his  God.  There  was  nothing  in  Trinitarianism,  so 
fieu*  as  it  was  expressed  in  that  imperfect  symbol,  the  Nicene  creed, 
to  which  he  would  not  subscribe,  excepting  only  the  Homoousion. 
He  could  have  subscribed  the  formulae  of  tne  Council  of  Antioch ; 
a  Council  avowedly  Arian,  with  a  confession  by  universal  consent, 
orthodox,  only  omitting  the  Nicene  shibboleth. 

It  cannot  seem  likelv  that  the  same  holy  and  jealous  Grod  who 
bore  with  Cerinthus  Sabellius  and  that  Father  of  heresies,  Origen, 
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liMMiId  hw»e  interposed  miracolouslj  to  express  his  d^honelkce  of 
such  sentiments. 

3.  Was  Arins  guilty  of  any  such  flagrant  hypocrisy  or  perjury 
as  we  should  expect  would  be  visited  with  a  special  judgment  ? 
Neand^  expresses  the  opinion  that  Arius  erred  from  honest  con- 
riction,  and  in  confirming  with  an  oath  his  assent  to  the  Nicene 
▼iew,  had  sworn  to  nothing  but  what  he  sincerely  believed.  We 
are  compelled  to  differ  from  him,  (if  the  statement  of  Sozomea  can 
be  depended  on,)  and  to  hold  that  Arius  imz^  guilty  both  of  hypo- 
crisy and  of  p^ury ;  for  while  he  mi|j[ht  honestly  perhaps  have 
wed  the  same  ternas  as  the  orthodox  used  to  express  the  tr^e  divinity 
of  Christ,  patting  his  own  construction  upon  them,  he  could  not 
honestly  ha^e  sworn  that  he  held  the  same  opinions  on  the  subject, 
that  the  'whole  church  held.  This  he  knew  was  untrue.  But  even 
iagrant  hypocrisy  and  perjury  in  religious  things  will  not  be  held 
in  the  administration  of  Divine  Providence,suffioient  ground  for  sus- 
pecting a  direct  judgment  on  the  offender.  These  orimes  are  or- 
dinarily left  to  their  own  natural  punishment  here,  and  to  just  re- 
^xibutioa  hereafter. 

The  Father,  who  is' holy,  wise,  and  pare, 
Suffers  the  hypocrite  or  -atheous  priest 
To  tread  his  sacred  courts  and  minister 
About  hia  altar ; 

Multitudes  of  men,  worse  in  every  respect  than  Arius, 
doctrinally  and  practically,  have  passed  unchallenged  by 
Divine  justice  through  the  dhurch.  Could  we  go  through  the 
eiasting  religious  establishments  of  Europe,  and  without  pretend- 
ing to  search  the  heart,  examine  only  the  lives  and  teachings  of 
their  members,  we  should  find  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons,  not  a 
few,  compared  with  whom  Arius  was  an  eminent  Christian.  When 
Ckxl  does  interpose  with  a  miracle  of  vengeance,  we  may  be  sure 
the  arrow  is  launched  against  signal  and  peculiar  wickedness. 

3.  The  immediate  occasion  oithe  supposed  judgment  was  not  a 

dignus  vindice  nodus ;  and  there  is  sense  in  the  Horatian  maxim 

which  forbids  us  to  introduce  a  Deity  without  adequate  cause,  to 

arbitrate  on  the  scene  of  human  events.    The  excommunication 

had  been  already  taken  <^  from  Arius  by  competent  authority  at 

i^nsalem.     He  was  already  in  the  eniojnnent  of  church  fellowship. 

The  scene  at  Constantinople  was  to  be  only  a  more  public  recog- 

fiiticm  of  the  fact,  to  silence  the  clamors  of  those  who  still  cried  out 

against  Arius  as  a  declared  heretic.     But  even  were  this  to  have 

been  his  first  recognition  as  sound  in  the  faith,  it  cannot  be  ad 

mitted  as  sufficient  cause  of  miraculous  interposition.     It  was  onl 

Xbe  restoration  of  an  unsound  and  unworthy  member  to  the  church  ; 

and  il  is  in  the  highest  degree  likely  that  the  church  at  Constant!. 

Dople  <;ontained  hundreds  who  were  equally  heretical  with  Arius^ 
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and  for  more  objectionaUe  on  the  score  of  morality.    The  heresi* 
arch  was  a  man  of  ^avcr  dignified  and  religious  life. 

4.  The  interposition  of  a  special  judgment  would  have  been  aa 
encouragement  to  superstition,  and  an  apparent  ansM^r  to  unao- 
thcHrized  and  vindictive  prayers.  Alexander  the  bishop  unable  ta 
resist  the  mandate  of  Constantine,  betook  himself  vigorously  to 
imprecation.  Entering  the  church  of  Irene  he  prostrated  hnriself 
before  the  idtar,  and  JMrayed  that  either  Arius  or  himself  might  be 
eut  off  before  the  time  set  for  the  puUie  restoration  shoidd  arrive. 
If  the  opinions  of  Arius  were  sound  ,  be  prayed  that  he  might  not 
live  ta  witness  their  triumph  in  his  person.  If  they  were  false,  he 
payed  that  swift  vengeance  might  overtake  the  heretic.  It  will 
be  easily  admitted  that  this  was  a  fanatical  and  unchristian  prayer : 
one  whieh  finds  ncf  warrant  in  the  Scriptures,  and  which  God  could 
not  answer.  It  was  the  curse  causeless^  In  the  wise  administra- 
tion of  that  department  oi  the  Divine  Providence  ^vhich  assigns  to 
each  mem  the  bound  he  cannot  pass,  and  in  accordance  wim  the 
demand  of  Arius'  physical  system,  his  end  synchronized  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner  with  the  prayer  of  Alexander.  No  doubt,  the 
bishop  thought  with  Cenci, 

*Tis  plain  f  have  been  favor'd  from  above, 
For  when  I  cursed  my  enemy  he  died ; 

but  Arius  would  equally  have  died,  whether  Alexander  bad  cursed 
or  blessed.  The  catastrophe  was  post  hoc,  biit  not  propter  hoc. 
The  prayer  was  but  the  croak  of  tlie  raven.  The  victory  was  de- 
cided by  infiuences  of  a  very  different  character.  It  is  well  for 
the  peace  of  society,  that  hands  like  this  fanatical  bishop's  are  not 
permitted 

God's  bolts  to  throwy 
And  deal  damnation  round  the  land 
On  each  they  judge  his  foe. 

The  only  conclusion  remaining  then  is,  that  the  death  iA  Ariua^ 
extraordinary  as  it  was  in  its  circumstances,  and  in  its  opportune- 
ness for  the  cause  of  orthodoxy,  was  the  result  of  natural  causes 
previously  at  work  in  his  system.  It  is  well  known  that  there  are 
eertain  conditions  of  the  viscera  in  which  the  vessels  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  body  become  gorged  with  blood ;  and  that  the  defdetion 
from  them  is  sometimes  very  great  and  rapid.^    It  is  also  a  fact, 

'  An  accomplbhed  physiciim,  resident  at  Avon  Springs,  Dr.  Salisbury,  men- 
tioned  1&  the  writer  a  case  occurring  in  his  own  practice,  illustrative  ol  this 
history.  An  individual  liable  to  a  constipated  habit  of  body,  was  found  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  situation  as  Arius,  having  suffered  a  loss  of  blood  which  had 
produced  deliquium,  and  bmt  for  a  timely  discovery  would  have  terminated  in 
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that  in  this,  cimdition  of  body  the  hoomorrage  may  be  immecfiately 
prodnoed,  and  produced  in  excessi  by  mentiu  emotions ;  by  joy  or 
ffrief ;  by  elation  or  despondency,  as  well  as  by  eaqposure  or  fatigue. 
We  have  only  to  suppose  that  the  previons  state  of  Arius'  health, 
whether  connected  with  the  circumstances  of  his  exile  or  not,  had 
Jed  \o  this  particular  congestion.  The  fatigue  and  excitement  of 
the  day  produced  a  rupture  of  the  conjested  vessels ;  and  the  h»m- 
hoorage  was  so  sudden  and  violent,  as  in  the  absence  of  medical  aid 
to  teraiinate  in  death.  The  saiiguinis  copia  was  real.  The  dis* 
charge  of  the  tenuia  intesHna  simul  cum  splene  ac  jecore  was  a 
iable  originated  by  the  protrusion  of  the  intestine  which  is  common 
in  similar  cases. 


ARTICLE  V. 

THB  BSMAND    AlfX)   DEMON^TRATIOM   OF    A    FUTUU  RBTRIBITTIOlf   IH 

MATURAL   TH^LOOr. 

By  Ber.  Osobob  B.  Cau?>a,  DJ),,  Ntw  Tork. 

It  is  no  improbable  conjecture,  but  a  very  rational  one,  among 
the  many  thsA  have  been  raised,  respecting  the  book  of  £cclesia3- 
tes,  that  it  is  simply  a  survey  of  some  of  the  lessons  in  the  volume  of 
Natural  Thedc^,  and  of  the  apparent  inconsistencies  and  incom- 
prehensibilities m  the  same,  with  the  demonstration  at  last  deduced 
frem  the  whole,  of  a  righteous  judgment  in  the  future  world.  That 
which  is  crooked  cannot  be  made  straight,  and  that  which  is  want- 
ing cannot,  in  this  loorld,  be  numbered.  But  all  the  incontrovert- 
ible crookednesses  of  present  things,  and  all  the  permitted  injustice 
aad  of^nression,  and  all  the  vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit,  and  all  the 
BOW  inscduble  riddles  of  our  beins,  shall  be  straightened  and  ac- 
eowKed  for  and  solved,  when,  at  the  last,  Ood  shall  judge  the  right- 
eoas  and  the  wicked. 

There  is  a  vanity  which  is  done  upon  the  earth :  that  there  be 
JQft  men,  unto  wliom  it  happeneth  according  to  the  work  of  the 
wicked :  again,  there  be  wicked  men  unto  whom  it  happeneth  ac- 
cording to  the  work  of  the  righteous :  I  said  that  this  also  is  vanity. 
Wa  seem  to  see  a  man  walking  thoughtful  on  the  shore  of  a  great 
ocean,  far-seeing,  anxious,  burdened  with  human  gpilt,  surveying 
the  depravities  of  man,  and  the  providence  of  Ood  in  the  midst  of 
tbem.  His  thoughts  stir  up  perplexity  upon  perplexity,  but  there  are 
grand  barsts  oi  light  between.  He  walks  and  ponders.  I  saw 
ttoder  the  sun  the  jlkce  of  judgment^  that  wickedness  was  there, 
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and  the  place  of  righteousness,  that  iniquity  was  there.  Then  I 
said  in  mine  heart,  God  shall  judge  the  righteous  and  the  wicked. 
It  must  be  so.  He  will  show  men  as  they  are,  and  put  the  wrona^ 
right.  And  the  conclusion  from  the  whole  is  solemnly  summed  up 
at  the  close,  God  will  bring  every  work  into  judgment,  with  every 
secret  thing,  whether  it  be  good,  or  whether  it  be  evil. 

Now  this  is  a  grand  demonstration,  into  which  the  very  perplex- 
ities of  Natural  Theology  force  the  mind.  The  inconsistencies 
presented  are  the  very  staple  of  the  argument ;  they  are  to  be  em- 
ployed, and  not  evaded.  But  the  study  of  Natural  Theologv  has 
been  pursued  too  generally  as  if  it  were  a  science  merely  buffeting 
with  difficulties  and  struggling  for  existence.  The  aspect  of  the 
argument  hasi  been  timid ;  that  of  a  man  seeking  not  to  be  borne 
down,  that  of  a  man  struggling  in  the  great  waters  to  avoid  being 
drowned.  There  has  almost  always  been  betrayed  a  consciousness 
of  weakness ;  the  argument  has  seemed  afraid  to  grapple  with  the 
question  of  evil ;  it  has  been  seeking  to  demonstrate  supreme  good- 
ness, and  has  set  out  with  the  assumption,  and  most  justly,  that  in- 
finite goodness  could  originate  nothing  evil,  and  that  nothing  but 
happiness  ought  to  be  found  in  a  creation  from  the  hand  of  a  per- 
fectly benevolent  being.  Every  intervention  and  occurrence  of 
evil  hj^s  been  a  stone  of  stumbling,  to  be  taken  out  of  the  way,  or 
else  covered  deep  in  the  soil,^ut  of  sight,  before  the  reasoning 
could  go  forward  ;  or  else  the  reality  of  death  itself,  and  all  the  un- 
concealable  miseries  of  our  mortal  state,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
brute  creation,  have  been  disposed  of,  or  evaded,  as  if  they  made 
no  break  in  the  argument.  But  a  Natural  Theology  must  have 
the  digestion  of  an  Anaconda,  which  can  swallow  and  dispose  of 
suffering  in  a  creation  ncft  regarded  as  under  the  curse  of  sin.  So 
it  has  laoored  on  ;  and  we  have  seen  men  ingeniously  apologizing 
for  pain  and  suffering  in  the  creation,  by  showing  that  in  no  case 
can  it  be  found  that  pain  is  the  direct  object  of  contrivance ;  as  if 
the  circumstance  of  direct  or  indirect  made  the  least  difference 
with  the  actual  difficulty  under  consideration,  unless  sinwere  taken 
account  of.  Then  indeed  it  makes  a  difference.  But  the  fact  is 
undeniable,  that  the  existence  of  evil,  in  a  creation  not  considered 
as  sinful,  is  an  insurmountable  bar  against  any  conclusion  demon- 
strative of  infinite  goodness.  It  cannot  be  that  an  infinitely  good 
being  would  create  a  suffering  nature,  or  frame  a  suffering  consti- 
tution, or  take  delight  in  pain.  Suffering,  therefore,  without  sin, 
destroys  the  argument  in  Natural  Theology  for  the  goodness  of  the 
Deity ;  but  the  moment  you  accept  the  true  theory  in  regard  to 
sin,  the  suffering  which  was  before  such  an  insurmountable  difii- 
culty,  becomes  now  the  triumphant  sealing  of  your  demonstration. 
It  becomes  necessary  to  the  perfect  proof  of  the  benevolence  of 
God. 

Now  then,  the  consideration  of  evil,  instead  of  being  a  thing  to 
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be  avoided,  becofnes  a  mam  necessity  in  the  argument.  The  paths, 
and  essence,  working  of  evil,  in  all  its  forms,  are  as  important  to  be 
traced,  as  the  evidences  of  design  in  the  structure  of  the  universe, 
or  the  adaptation  of  the  structure  of  our  physical  and  mental  frame 
to  activity  and  enjoyment.  All  that  observation  sees,  or  experi- 
ence enforces,  and  all  that  history  teaches,  of  sin  and  evil  in  our 
race,  all  of  inward  passion  and  conflict,  all  of  external  wrong  and 
cruelty,  all  of  the  curses  of  despotism,  poverty  and  labor,  all  of  un- 
.  happiness  and  unrest,  all  the  chaos  of  human  nature,  all  thepheno- 
BiNia  of  the  '*  troubled  sea"  of  wickedness,  and  all  the  perpetual 
consequences  of  its  restless  tides,  all  this  is  part  of  our  Natural 
Theology.  Find  the  diary  of  a  wicked  man's  existence,  and  that 
is  natural  theology.  The  diary  of  a  good  man's  conflicts  with  evil 
is  natural  theology  revealed  in  the  evil,  revealed  theology  made 
manifest  in  the  good.  The  very  fact  that  the  way  of  holiness  is  a 
p^petual  conflict,  is  a  powerfully  significant  feature  in  our  natural 
thedogy.  Natural  theology  is  a  v(Mume  of  depravity  and  sufier- 
ing ;  depravity  on  the  part  of  man,  and  suffering  in  consequence,  ^ 
under  God's  righteous  arrangement,  proving  that  God  is  good.  If 
you  had  the  depravity  without  the  suffering,  how  could  you  prove 
that  the  author  and  governor  of  this  constitution  of  things  hates 
sin  ?  How  prove  him  to  be  a  righteous  God  ?  Or  if  you  had  the 
mtSkring  without  the  depravity,  how  then  could  vou  prove  his 
righteousness  ?  You  could  not  do  it.  Nay,  your  Natural  Theo- 
logy, so  far  as  it  goes,  would  prove  the  direct  contrary,  or  would 
prove  your  deity  to  be  at  best  a  divine  Gallio,  caring  for  none  of 
these  things. 

This  in  fact  is  the  very  argument  of  the  infidel  and  scoffier, 
disr^arding  "*  the  operation  of  God's  hands/'  disregardmg  the  man- 
ifestation of  God's  retributive  providence,  already  intimated, 
against  human  guilt,  and  on  the  ground  of  such  disregard  and  re- 
jection, denying  also  the  a.ssurance  of  a  furth^,  future,  perfect  re- 
tribution as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures.  They  say  of  (rod,  that  he 
wiD  not  do  evil,  neither  good.  Where  is  the  promise  of  his  com- 
inp  ?  How  doth  Grod  know  ?  What  likelihood  that  he  busies  him- 
seff  in  the  affairs  of  mortals  ?  A  Pagan  theology  is  thus  taken  up 
by  Christian  infidels,  and  adopted  as  their  theology.  The  stale, 
moral  idiocy,  the  putrifying  light  of  the  sty  of  Epicurus,  is  adopted 
hy  men  under  the  light  of  Christianity  itself.  But  admit  the  pre- 
mises of  these  bUnd  fools,  or  practise  their  neglect  and 
exclusion  of  the  great  facts  of  Natural  Theology,  namely,  hu- 
man guilt,  and  suffering  on  account  of  guilt,  and  the  natural  theo- 
keian  himself  takes  part  with  the  same  pagan  and  infidel  theolog  ^ 
Toe  natural  theologian  himself,  seeking  to  demonstrate  a  Grod  o^ 
infinite  goodness,  but  denying  a  present  retributive  providence,  or 
B^ecting  the  proof,  the  clear  manifestation  of  it,  in  all  human  evil, 
afid  the  prediction  of  li  full  and  perfect  manifestation  and  execution 
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of  it  in  the  world  to  coioe,  demonstrates  nothing  but  ^  God  of 
infidels  and  heathens,  namely,  a  Grod  who  cares  neither  for  wrong 
nor  right  in  the  world,  a  Grod  who  will  not  punish  sin,  a  divine 
<nnnipotent  Gallio,  that  is,  no  God  at  all. 

Here  then,  under  such  teachings,  both  Natural  Theolo^  and 
infidelity  are  at  fault  toffether,  and  stransely  united  in  this  one 
thing,  there  pulsion  from  their  schemes  in  ThecJogy  of  the  acknowl- 
edgment and  right  consideration  of  moral  eTiiand  suffering  in 
God's  creation.  Infidelity  wiU  not,  and  men  accepting  Christian- 
ity in  the  general,  but  afraid  of  its  strict  and  exclusive  teachings  in 
regard  to  man's  depravity  and  retribution,  dare  not  look  at,  and 
acknowledge  the  plain  demonstrations  of  Natiural  Theoloffy  in  re- 
|;aid  to  this  same  depravity  and  sufierinff .  And  so  here  both  the 
ufidel  and  the  Christian  theologians,  who  reject  God's  views  of 
man's  depravity  as  shown  in  bis  Word,  meet  to  fill  Natural  Theol* 
ogy  with  darkness,  to  make  it  contimlict  Divine,  to  demonstrate 
a  Grod  not  hating  ini({uity,  and  neither  just  nor  right,  a  god  per- 
mitting the  prosperity  of  the  wicked,  without  any  signifying  of 
his  determination  to  punish  them  hereafter ;  a  God  and  a  theology, 
which  the  BiUe  denies  as  the  spawn  of  men's  own  corruption,  and 
rather  than  accept  which  an  intelligent  and  devout  mind  would  aU 
most  take  Atheism  itself  in  preference.  Indeed,  it  is  hard  to  say 
which  is  the  worst,  the  denial  of  the  being  of  ^  Grod  altogether,  or 
the  misrepresentation  and  perversion  of  his  attributes.  That  the 
last  tend  directly  to  the  first  is  a  matter  of  direct  observation  and 
experience. 

A  correct  view,  then,  both  of  the  character  of  man,  and  the  at- 
tributes of  God  is  necessary  in  any  theology,  which  would  not  lead 
the  soul  into  infidelity  or  error.  A  correct  view  of  the  character 
of  man  is  necessary,  especially  in  regard  to  guilt,  because  the 
justice  of  the  dealings  of  God  with  his  intelligent  creatures  is  to  be 
judged  by  the  character  and  doings  of  thos^  creatures.  And  a 
correct  view  of  the ,  attributes  of  Grod  is  necessarv,  in  order  to 
judge  rightly  of  the  character  of  man  as  accountable  to  God,  as  a 
creature  owing  to  him  supreme  allegiance  and  love.  The  holiness 
of  the  Creator  must  be  taken  as  it  is»  and  the-  sinfulness  of  the 
creature  must  be  taken  as  it  is. 

Sin  must  be  taken  as  a  voluntary  defHravity,  and  depravity  as  a 
voluntary  sin,  in  every  part,  connection,  and  succession,  whether 
kA  space,  time,  or  character,  in  mankind  as  a  race,  and  in  man  as 
a  personal  being,  whose  personality  and  accountability  consists  in 
a  never-ceasing  personal  will,  co-present  and  co-active  with  every 
emotion  and  activity  of  an  intelligent  nature.  Sin  must  be  view- 
ed as  coming  out  of  a  man,  not  going  into  him ;  as  growing  out  of 
the  voluntary  elements  of  his  character,  and  not  set  from  abroad 
as  a  plant  among  them ;  thrown  up  from  the  depths  of  his  volun- 
tary Wing,  and  not  introduced  by  circumstances,  although  circum* 
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stances  may  be  laid  hold  upon  by  that  being,  as  occaaioBs  lor  its 
idnful  development 

Sin  must  oe  viewed  as  it  appears  in  the  light  of  God's  attributes, 
and  not  as  it  appears  merely  m  the  darkness  of  a  sinful,  and  there- 
Shv  haif-atheistic  human  mind.  The  evil  of  sin  must  be  seen  and 
acknowledged,  as  against  God,  and  in  contrast  with  his  holiness. 
What  sin  deserves,  must  be  judged  by  what  God  is,  and  not  by 
what  man  wishes.  Except  there  be  a  true  conception  and  con- 
sciousness of  the  voluntariness  and  sinfulness  of  sin,  there  cannot 
be  seen  in  Natural  Theology  any  satisfactory  demonstration  of  a 
perfect  God,  a  God  of  infinite  goodness.  On  the  contrary,  take 
any  lower  premises  than  those  of  man's  entire  sinfulness,  with  the 
blame  of  it  entirely  and  solely  on  himself,  by  reason  of  his  own 
voluntary  nature  in  ev^ry  part  of  it,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
the  ways  of  Grod  to  man  can  be  justified,  even  as  Natural  Theolo- 
gy alone  reveals  them.  And  hence,  those  men  who  palliate  and 
deny  the  actud  wickedness  of  the  wicked,  do  at  one  and  the  same 
time  charge  God  (taking  them  on  their  own  premises,  and  admit- 
ting sin  to  be  the  light  ming  they  make  of  it)  with  injustice  in  all 
that  he  has  already  done  to  a  wicked  race ;  and  also  (taking  men 
in  their  actual  character,  such  as  Natural  Theology  incontrovert- 
iUy  teaches  them  to  be,  in  their  wickedness),  they  charge  Grod, 
by  denying  the  operation  of  his  attributes  for  the  just  retribution 
of  wicked  men,  with  being  a  God  indulgent  to  evil,  indulgent  to 
that  which  is  the  essence  of  sufiering,  indulgent  to  iniquitv,  in  not 
punishing  sin  as  it  deserves.  On  the  one  side  they  would  demon- 
strate a  God  not  going  far  enough,  on  the  other  a  God  goin^  too 
bs :  in  both  cases,  they  involve  the  mind  in  inextricable  darkbess 
and  confusion.  This  they  do,  by  their  low  estimate  of  man's 
gdlt,  and  their  entire  disregard  ot  the  nature  and  inevitable  ope- 
ration of  the  Divine  holiness  and  justice. 

These  same  men,  putting  human  names  as  means  of  odium  and 
prejudice  upon  Divine  truths,  have  been  fond  of  holding  up  Calvin- 
ism as  a  source  of  infidelity,  when  their  own  rejection  of  those 
Divine  truths  converts  Natural  Theology  itself  into  infidelity,  the 
system  which  they  reject  being  the  only  safeguard  of  the  human 
mind  against  blank  contradiction  and  Atheism.  Their  own  sys- 
tem, nedecting  the  fact  of  sin,  or  denying  it,  with  its  consequences, 
under  the  pretence  of  gentleness,  liberality,  the  detestation  of  pain 
and  suffering,  and  a  delight  in  universal  enjoyment,  drives  God 
out  of  the  worid,  as  the  God  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  richt  reason, 
and  sets  up  a  God  of  the  human  fancy  no  better  than  tne  idols  of 
the  heathen,  building  a  system  that  must  inevitably  drive  a  reflect- 
ing mind,  without  firm  anchorage  in  the  Scriptures,  to  Skepticism. 
It  is  nothing  but  a  refi^  in  Groq's  Word,  and  in  that  very  system 
there,  which  these  men  revolt  against,  and  forge  a  denial  of,  in 
their  Natural  Thedc^y,  that  can  save  such  a  mind  from  the  ut- 
termost desperation  in  the  gloom  of  unbelief 
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For,  certainly,  if  you  have  the  article  of  suffering,  without  the 
article  of  depravity,  you  have  the  absolute  demonstration  of  a 
malevolent  God.    Or  if  you  make  the  depravity  spmething  else 
than  voluntary  sin,  something  else  than  an  absolute  hostility  and 
declaration  of  war  against  God ;  if  you  make  it  a  mere  pardonable 
mistake,  or  an  inevitable  frailty,  consequent  on  the  very  nature  of 
a  creature  made  weak  and  erring,  or  consequent  on  the  circum- 
stances, by  which  the  creature  is  surrounded,  or  consequent  on 
the  very  relation  between  the  body  and  the  world  which  the  crea- 
ture is  made  to  inhabit,  again  the  sufiering  becomes  unjust,  and 
inconsistent  with  the  demonstration  of  a  God  infinitely  good.     It 
is  as  wrong  to  inflict  injury  on  an  intelligent  being  for  a  mistake 
or  an  evil,  which  could  not  have  been  avoided^  which,  from  the 
circumstances  which  that  being  did  not  make,  was  an  absolute  Tie- 
cessity,  as  it  is  to  inflict  sufiering  where  there  is  no  sin.     You 
must,  therefore,  admit,  in  regard  to  sin,  its  true,  positive,  attributes, 
its  infinitely  detestable  character.    For  if  your  infidelity  or  your 
theology  makes  sin  to  be  anything  hut  sin,  it  also  makes  suffering 
to  be  anything  but  righteous.    If  it  makes  sin  a  pardonable  weak- 
ness, and  not  sin,  it  makes  punishment  an  undue,  unjust,  inexor- 
able  cruelty,  and  represents  the  work  of  keeping  up  a  world  of  suf- 
fering, as  the  consequence  of  such  weakness,  a  frightful  enormitjr 
of  malevolence. 

But  if,  again,  your  infidelity,  or  your  theology,  makes  sin  a  ne- 
cessity, though  admitting  it  to  be  sin,  yet  a  dire,  unescapable  ne- 
cessity of  creation  and  of  existence,  an  attendant,  yea,  a  penalty 
of  existence  itself  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  then  again  you 
thrust  upon  the  soul  the  idea  of  a  malevolent  nxalignant  Creator ; 
you  demonstrate,  50  far  as  you  demonstrate  any tning,  no  other 
than  a  supreme,  omnipotent  ingenuity  of  evil;  since  what  coukj 
be  conceived  more  diabolical,  than  to  invent  a  sensitive  mechan- 
ism, exquisitely  susceptible  of  s(uffering,  inevitably  producing  sin, 
and  as  inevitably  plunging  itself  into  suffering  because  of  sin  I 
Why !  the  mind  of  the  arch-fiend  himself,  the  murderer  and  liar 
from  the  beginning,  the  accuser,  hater,  tempter,  destroyer  of  man- 
kind, the  enemy  of  God  and  man,  could  imagine  no  refinement  or 
hugeness  of  diabolism  equal  to  this.    And  if  from  the  monstrous, 
misshaping  womb  of  your  infidelity  or  theology  you  thrust  this 
Medusa  head,  worse  than  all  goi]gons  and  hydras  and  chimeras 
dire,  into  the  volume  of  Natural  Theology,  into  the  teachings  by 
nature  of  the  reality  of  things,  no  wonder  that  you  scare  the  soul 
from  the  confines  of  such  a  system,  or  paralyse  it  so  with  horror  as 
to  give  it  over  helpless  into  the  power  of  the  tempter.    It  seems 
to  nave  been  some  such  conception  of  theology  inflicted  upon  him 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  and  ever  and  anon  thrusting  out  its  grim 
form  to  glare  upon  his  soul,  that  almost  drove  the  great  mind  of 
John  Foster  into  [[madness,  and  indeed  did  carry  him  upon  the 
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confines  of  the  madness  of  rejecting  one  of  the  clearest  truths  of 
all  Revealed  Theology,  the  eternal  punishment  of  sin.  A^d  how 
could  a  man  accept  retain,  believe  both,  the  absolute,  inevitable,. 
imescapable,  created  necessity  of  sin,  and  eternal  suffering  on  ac- 
count of  sin,  and  still  believe  in  the  infinite  goodness  of  the  Au- 
thor of  such  a  system,  still  remain  unagonized  by  doubt,  not  driven 
to  utter  desperation  for  want  of  some  anchorage  to  his  soul  in  the 
attributes  ot  a  God  of  infinite  benevolence.  The  exclusive  volun- 
tariness and  unnecessariness  of  sin  is  one  of  the  axioms  of  a  bene- 
volent creation  ;  so  is  its  exceeding  and  infinite  sinfulness  and  de- 
testableness.  Better  believe  anvthing,  rather  than  not  believe  that 
God  is  infinitely  good.  Better  oelieve  that  by  a  defect  of  Omni- 
potence God  could  not  have  avoided  sin,  rather  than  believe  that 
the  God  of  the  universe  is  such  a  person  as  prefers  sin,  and  makes 
it  necessary,  and  yet  punishes  men  for  being  the  creatures  ^  of  his 
own  preference  I  O,  if  there  ever  was  a  distortion  of  Natural  and 
Revealed  Theology,  coming  firom  the  very  smoke  of  the  pit,  it  is 
this !  And  perhaps,  incredible  as  it  may  seem  that  such  a  night- 
mare of  malignant  conception  should  weigh  upon  the  soul  under 
the  guise  of  Christianity,  no  language  can  tell  the  anguish,  the 
struggle,  the  conflict,,  the  fearfulness  and  horror  of  great  darkness,^ 
into  which  this  reprobate  caricature  of  God's  Theology  has  driven 
many  an  inquiring,  trembling,  penitent  mind ! 

We  must  believe  in  the  voluntariness  and  sinfulness  of  sin ;. 
that  it  is  neither  a  necessity  created  in  man's  nature,  nor  imposed 
upon  his  nature  by  his  circumstances,  nor  a  pardonable  imperfec- 
tion or  mistake ;  but  a  wickedness,  the  choice  and  persistence  of 
his  own  firee  will  establishing  itself  against  God  ;  or  else  we  make 
Revealed  Theology  an  incredible  thing,  and  Natural  Theology  the 
demonstration  of  a  supreme  malevolent  agency.  There  must  be 
riffht  views  of  sin,  to  make  either  Revealed  Theology  credible,  or 
Natural  Tbeo1(^  trustworthy  or  endurable.  Mistakes  here  have 
been  unquestionably  the  source  of  greater  error  and  evil,  both 
speculative  and  practical,  than  can  be  described.  The  only  right 
observation-point,  from  which  to  view  all  theology,  natural  or  re- 
vealed, is  just  where  we  are,  in  the  abyss  of  human  guilt,  and  not 
where  we  might  imagine  or  wish  ourselves  to  be ;  and  there,  in 
those  depths,  a  right  sense  of  sin  is  the  quadrant  of  the  soul,  with- 
out which,  indeea,  it  can  take  no  accurate  observation. 

For  again,  as  is  the  case  with  some,  if  your  system  makes  sin  a 
thing  which  suffering  exactly  pays  for  in  this  world,  and  is  just  its 
equivalent  all  througn  life,  so  that  suffering  is  but  the  wages  of  sin 
pdd  now  in  full — this  again,  besides  being  a  papable  contradiction 
of  God's  Word,  introduces  a  lie  into  your  Natural  Theology,  aind 
upsets  all  its  conclusions  as  to  the  righteousness  of  God.  For  it 
is  as  clear  as  day  in  the  reality  of  things,  that  some  sins  receive 
no  wages  at  all  in  this  world,  while,  in  the  comparison,  other  sins 
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are  vastly  overpaid.    Some  great  crimes  pass*  umwnished,  undis- 
covered, even  up  to  death,  and  the  executors  of  great  villanies 
riot  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  fruits  of  their  wickedness,  while 
truly  pood  men  are  punished  for  their  very  goodness.    There  19, 
indeed,  under  this  view,  no  rule  whatever,  but  a  perfect  confusion, 
a  chaos,  a  storm  of  right  and  wronff,  with  all  winds  blowing 
athwart  each  other,  and  contending  for  the  mastery.    There  is 
such  a  state  of  things,  that  ^eat  and  good  minds  have  been 
thrown  from  their  balance  by  it,  and  have  well-nigh  relinquished 
their  belief  in  the  goodness  and  righteousness  of  Gbd's  providence ; 
being  saved  only  by  the  interposition  of  the  assurance  that  all 
things  shall  be  righted  at  last,  and  that  there  is  a  day  of  doom, 
when  the  wicked  shall  unfailingly  and  justly  be  punished,  and 
the  righteous  unfailindy  and  justly  be  rewarded.    But  if  your 
scheme  of  Natural  Theology,  or  rather  the  prepossessions  which 
you  bring  to  it.  make  sin  a  thing  which  is  not  an  evil  nor  a  wick- 
edness, deserving  punishment  in  the  ftjiture  world,  than  you  are 
compelled  to  exclude  from  it  all  prediction  or  promise  of  such  re- 
tribution ;  for  that  which  it  would  be  unjust  for  God  to  inflict,  it 
would  be  unjust  for  God  to  threaten ;  and  so  the  very  intirtiations 
in  our  Natural  Theology  of  a  retribution  to  come,  are  arguments 
against  God's  goodness,  since  it  is  under  God's  constitution  of  oar 
moral  nature  that  we  have  these  intimations,  and  they  cannot 
otherwise  be  considered  than  as  intimations  from  Him.    He  has, 
therefore,  according  to  this  scheme  of  the  nature  of  sin,  as  unde- 
serving of  future  punishment,  made  our  constitution  to  promise 
what  He  himself  denies,  and  to  predict  concei*ning  Him  what  is 
absolute  injustice. 

It  is  perfectly  undeniable  that  some  good  men  suffer  greatly, 
while  some  very  bad  men  suffer  very  little,  if  at  all.  There  never 
was  a  theory  broached,  more  palpably  contradicted  by  fact,  every 
step  of  the  way,  than  this,  in  the  Natural  Theology  of  some  men, 
that  sin  receives  its  retribution  as  it  goes  along.  If  this  yrere 
true,  then  is  God,  even  by  the  showing  of  His  own  Word,  an  un- 
just, partial  God — "  a  judge  of  evil  thoughts,*'  accepting  the  per- 
sons of  men.  For  His  own  children,  under  the  guidance  of  His 
own  inspiration,  are  represented  reasoning  with  Him  on  this 
point.  Job,  Jeremiah,  David,  Asaph,  reiterate  the  question  : 
Whereforie  do  the  wicked  prosper?  Wherefore  are  all  they 
happy  that  deal  very  treacherously?  False  theologians  and 
forgers  of  lies,  like  Job's  friends,  may  undertake  to  answer  that 
the  wicked  do  not  prosper ;  but  it  is  palpable  that  they  do ;  and 
sometimes  the  prediction  in  their  own  consciences,  that  a  day  of 
reckoning  is  coming,  is  almost  the  only  ingredient  of  pain  or  re- 
tribution in  their  cup.  And  the  only  possible  answer  to  such 
&Ise  premises  and  such  questions,  is  that  of  Job,  David,  Asaph, 
and  Jeremiah  themselves,  that  the  wicked  are  reserved  to  the  day 
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of  panishment.  Mark  me,  and  be  astonished.  Even  when  I  re- 
tnember  I  am  afraid,  and  trembling  taketh  hold  on  my  flesh. 
Wherefore  do  the  wicked  live,  become  old,  yea,  are  mighty  in 
power?  Have  ye  not  asked  them  that  go  by  the  way?  And  do 
ye  not  know  their  tokens,  that  the  wicked  is  reserved  to  the  day 
of  destruction,  and  shall  be  brought  forth  to  the  dav  of  wrath? 
The  stifling  of  this  truth,  the  rejection  of  it  from  Natural  The- 
ology, the  not  attending  to  it,  or  the  denial  of  it  by  the  assertion 
that  the  wicked  receive  their  punishment  in  this  life,  inevitably 
makes  Natural  Theology  a  falsification  of  God.  It  makes  it 
speak  wickedly  for  God. 

And  therefore.  Natural  Theology  must  reco^ize  sin  as  sin ; 
as  something  neither  pardonable  because  trifling,  nor  a  mere 
weakness,  ner  an  unavoidable  necessity,  but  an  enmity  against 
(Sod,  and  a  selfishness  chosen  and  persisted  in,  and  a  voluntary 
depravity,  not  punished  here  in  this  world,  though  causing,  even 
here,  all  the  misery  that  mankind  ever  endure,  but  to  be  punished 
hereafter ;  a  state  of  guilt  and  consequent  ruin  in  man,  deserving 
all,  and  doubtless  more  than  all,  that  men's  consciences  and  fears 
ever  fMieludge  in  regard  to  it.  For  the  judgment  of  the  criminal 
against  himself,  is  ever  on  the  side  of  leniency ;  and  the  judg- 
ment of  oien's  natural  conscience  against  sin,  and  their  predic- 
tions of  a  future  retribution,  are  to  be  taken  as  beneath  the 
truth. 

The  recognition,  therefore,  of  man  as  a  sinner,  deserving  of 
ponishnient,  which  he  does  not  receive  in  this  life,  but  is  to  receive 
in  another,  is  the  only  way  to  clear  up  Grod's  character  as  a  gov- 
ernor and  judge.  If  you  do  not  make  this  recognition,  you  falsify 
even  the  light  of  nature,  and  you  manufacture  a  natural  theolc^ 
which  must  ^ve  the  lie  to  revealed  theology.  You  contradict  the 
undeniable  dear  affirmations  of  the  system  of  nature,  and  yon 
prepare  nature,  so  falsified,  to  appear  in  opposition  to  revelation. 
You  make,  indeed,  a  ruin  of  all  Theology,  human  and  Divine. 

Now,  to  comjdete  our  argument,  we  might  run  through  a  list  of 
solemn  quotations  from  heathen  and  pagan  writers  themselves, 
declaring  the  dictates  of  Natural  Theolc^  without  the  Scriptures. 
Arofessor  Lewis  has  arrayed  them  in  a  manner,  which,  so  far  as 
we  know,  has  never  been  accomplished  before,  in  his  Essay  on 
the  Divine  Attributes,  exhibited  in  the  Grecian  poetry  and  philo- 
sophv. 

**  ronishment,"  the  ancients  said,  ''  stalks  silently,  and  with  a 
dow  pace ;  it  will,  however,  at  last  overtake  the  wicked."  Arch- 
bishop  Leighton  makes  a  striking  application  of  sentences  to  this 
purport  from  Seneca  and  Plutarch.  "  The  good  man  Gk)d  accus- 
toms to  hardships,  and  prepares  him  for  himself.  But  the  luxur 
rious,  whom  he  seems  to  indulge  and  to  spare,  he  reserves  for 
efUa  to  come.    For  you  are  mistaken,  if  you  think  any  one  ex- 
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cepted.  The  man  who  has  been  long  spared,  will  at  last  have  his 
portion  of  misery;  and  though  he  seems  to  have  escaped,  it  is 
only  delayed  for  a  time."  rlutarch  in  this  matter  comes  very 
near  to  Peter.  *'  If  he  who  transgresses  in  the  morning  is  pun- 
ished in  the  evening,  you  will  not  say  that  in  this  case  justice  is 
slow ;  but  to  God  a  whole  age,  or  even  several  ages,  are  but  as  one 
day.'*  We  shall  take  now  but  two  more  of  those  instances  out 
of  many  to  our  purpose. 

Thus  says  Plato  in  his  seventh  epistle  to  Dion,  "  Thus  ought 
we  always  to  believe  those  ancient  and  sacred  words,  which  de- 
clare to  us  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  that  judges  are  appointed^ 
and  that  they  pass  the  highest  sentences  of  condemnation,  when 
the  spirit  is  separate  from  the  body.''  In  a  still  more  striking  pas- 
sage from  the  Republic,  Plato  gives  us  the  most  express  declara- 
tion of  the  common  beli^*  "  For  well  know,  O  Socrates,  that 
when  one  supposes  himself  near  the  point  of  death,  there  enter 
into  his  soul  fears  and  anxieties  respecting  things  before  unheeded. 
For  then  the  old  traditions  concerning  Hell,  how  those  who  in 
this  life  have  been  guilty  of  wrong  must  there  suffer  the  penalty 
of  their  crimes,  torment  his  soul.  He  looks  back  upon  his  past 
life,  and  if  he  finds  in  the  record  many  sins,  like  one  starting  from 
a  frightful  dream,  he  is  terrified  and  filled  with  foreboding  fears." 
"Compare  also  with  this,"  says  Professor  Lewis,  "the  terrific 
account  of  the  worW  of  woe,  contained  in  the  tenth  book  of  the 
Republic,  and  of  the  sufferings  of  that  wretched  and  incurable 
class,  who,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  the  writer,  never  come  out, 
but  remcMU  to  all  eternity.  From  such  descriptions  as  tliese,  as 
Plutarch  tells  us,  Plato  was  charged  by  Chrysippus  with  adhering 
too  closely|to  the  popular  traditions,  and  attempting  to  frighten 
mankind  with  the  fears  of  Hades."  Just  in  the  same  way  in 
which  the  preachers  of  retribution  in  the  eternal  world  in  our  day 
are  disposed  of  in  some  quarters,  by  men  who  wish  in  their  tremb- 
ling souls  that  they  could  get  rid  of  the  truth  of  retribution,  by 
sneering  at  fire  and  brimstone.  But  the  mockery  of  the  fool  at 
sin  cannot  keep  off  its  punishment,  nor  the  foreboding  terror  of 
that  punishment. 

That  God  is  revealed  in  nature  as  a  God  of  retribution,  the 
vmtings  of  the  heathen  abundantly  show.  The  attribute  of  re- 
tributive justice  they  made  a  separate  deity,  whose  conclusions 
and  awards  would  be  full  and  perfect  only  in  the  future  world. 
They  gathered  this,  first,  from  the  admonitions  of  conscience 
vrithin  them ;  second,  from  those  judgments  of  God,  from  time  to 
time  falling  upon  mortals,  so  extreme  and  awful,  that  even  the 
most  darkened  minds  were  compelled  to  interpret  them  as  God's  tes- 
timony, both  of  His  wrath  s^ainst  sin,  and  His  determination  to 
punish  it.  By  far  the  most  remarkable  of  these  judgments  are 
related  in  the  Scriptures ;  and  the  sacred  writer  adds  to  the  enu- 
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meration  of  them»  that  they  happened  as  examples,  and  are  to  be 
regarded  as  proving  this  great  truth,  that  God  is  reserving  the  un- 
just to  the  day  of  judgment,  to  be  punished.  God's  judgments 
awaken  men's  conscience,  and  set  it  powerfully  at  work.  They 
reveal  a  God  who  can  and  will  punish  sin.  If  the  destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Oomorrah  had  been  related  in  profane  history  a/on^, 
men  could  not  have  avoided  connecting  it  with  the  enormous 
wickedness  of  those  cities,  and  viewing  it  as  an  example  of  over- 
taking vengeance.  Bat  in  regard  to  this  and  other  greitt  judg- 
ments, revelation  has  set  the  matter  at  rest,  and  taught  us  dis- 
tinctly what  is  the  lesson  God  designs  to  impress,  namely,  that  he 
is  a  God  who  will  by  no  means  clear  the  guilty,  but  reserves  the 
unjust  to  the  day  of  their  punishment.  It  is  well  remarked  by 
Professor  Lewis,  that  the  declarations  of  Plato  are  the  sentiment 
of  the  common  mind  in  all  ages,  exhibiting  just  the  same  views  of 
death,  and  the  same  apprehensions  of  future  retribution  as  now 
prevail,  and  ever  have  prevailed  among  mankind. 

There  is^  indeed,  a  sense  of  the  future  jud^ent  in  the  heart. 
Every  sinful  being  is  conscious  of  it.  There  is  no  sin  ever  com- 
mitted, but  it  carries  with  it  a  monition,  a  prediction,  I  shaU  meet 
that  sin  again.  The  mmd  travels  forward  with  the  speed  of 
tboogfat,  to  the  time  when  all  things  shall  pass  in  review.  The 
consideration  of  that  review  may  not  always  be  distinct  in  the 
consciousness ;  nay,  there  may  be,  there  almost  always  is,  a 
shrinking  back  from  the  idea  of  the  future  judgment,  and  an  at- 
tnnpt  to  avoid  its  acknowledgment ;  but  the  idea  xemains,  and 
cannot  be  struck  down  or  obliterated.  It*  is  inwrought  and  in- 
delible in  the  Natural  as  well  as  Revealed  Theology  and  con- 
sciousness of  mankind. 

-  There  are  times  when  these  alarms  of  retribution  sound  louder 
in  the  sool  than  at  others ;  times  when  its  deep  roar  is  like  the 
bcKHning  thunder  of  a  distant  ocean  ;  times  when,  if  vou  listen  at 
tk  door  of  the  soul,  you  may  hear  it  reverberating  like  the  sound 
of  a  gong  in  subterranean  caverns.  There  is  within  the  soul,  and 
ever  will  be,  an  instinctive  consciousness  of  future,  retribution. 
The  power  with  which  this  feeling  is  engraven  on  the  soul,  the 
marked  place  it  occupies  in  the  domain  of  conscience,  the  instinc- 
tive dread  of  dying,  the  shrinking  back  from  the  eternal  world,  the 
^oom  in  which  mat  world  is  shrouded  to  the  wicked  soul,  are 
amoi^  the  tmdeniable  predictions  and  demonstrations  of  our  Nat- 
xarzl  Theology.  If  the  world  to  come  were  but  one  world,  and 
that  world  only  heaven,  whence  should  ever  enter  into  the  soul, 
and  have  such  universal  power  and  prominence  there,  the  thought 
and  dread  of  an  eternity  of  woe  ?  Aye  1  it  is  the  dictate  of  natu- 
ral religion,  that  the  future  state  of  the  wicked  will  be  a  state  of 
miseij.  It  is  one  of  those  insignia  of  man's  Divine  origin  and 
mOTal  nature,  which  nothing  can  obliterate ;  no  power  of  sin — ^no 
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recklessness  of  debauchery,  can  ever  wear  it  out ;  no  searedness 
of  conscience  is  proof  against  it.  All  men  fear  it,  and  so  all  men 
believe  it.  Guilt  is  a  dread  attendant.  Guilt  is  woe.  No  inscrip- 
tion of  natural  religion  is  in  broader  light  than  this.  Guilt  and 
woe  are  one.  They  are  sworn  friends.  One  tracks  the  other. 
You  never  see  them  alone.  Either  the  reality,  or  the  prediction 
of  the  reality,  justifying  God,  and  condemnmg  the  guilty,  you 
always  find.  Sometimes  both  the  consciousness  and  the  predic- 
tion, in  gloomy  embrace  within  the  soul,  produce  almost  the  ex- 
perience of  hell  beforehand. 

t  could  not  share  in  childish  prayer, 

Nor  join  in  erenine  hymn, 
Like  devil  of  the  pit  I  seemed, 

'Mid  holy  cherubim* 

And  guilt  was  my  dread  chamberlain 

That  lighted  me  to  bed, 
And  drew  my  midnight  curtains  round, 

With  fingers  bloody  red ! 

You  may  say  it  is  only  the  guilt  of  murder  that  is  followed  by 
such  experience ;  but  there  are  hours  in  your  own  being  which 
tell  you  that  it  does  not  need  to  be  a  murderer,  in  order  to  hear 
within  your  own  soul  the  roll  of  the  muffled  dnun  summoning  you 
to  judgment.  Sin  of  every  kind,  your  sin,  all  sin,  unrepented,  un- 
annealed,  unpurged,  is  perdition.  It  is  not  the  Bible  alone  that 
tells  you  of  it.  God's  judgments  are  like  the  light  that  goeth  forth 
in  regard  to  it ;  it  is  the  very  voice  of  universal*  outraged  nature ; 
the  instinctive  shuddering  and  dread  of  death  is  the  echo  of  Uiat 
voice,  rolling  from  the  recesses  of  eternity.  Nature  cries  out 
through  all  her  works  that  sin  is  woe !  Revelation  utters  a  corres- 
ponding voice,  the  wages  of  sin  is  death !  It  is  heard  through  all 
heaven,  sin  is  woe !  It  reverberates  through  hell,  sin  is  woe !  It  is 
echoed  from  that  world  to  this,  in  thunder  that  makes  every  guilty 
sold  tremble,  sin  unrepented  of  is  death  eternal ! 

We  have  then  the  following  stream  and  chain  of  the  demonstration 
in^our  Natural  Theology.  We  put  it  into  the  shape  of  its  succes- 
sive  conclusions. — 1st.  The  constitution  and  course  or  system  of 
nature,  including  man  in  his  mind,  his  moral  character  and  entire 
development,  as  well  as  God  in  his  development  to  man,  apart  from 
his  Word.    Out  of  this  springs, 

ON    THE    ONE    SIDE,  ON   THE  OTHER, 

Man  as  a  moral  agent,  with  the 
Grod  as  a  moral  governor,  good,  ideas  of  Grod,immortality,  accoun- 
wise  powerful,  righteous,  exer-  lability,  virtue,  vice,  judgment, 
cising  now  a  providential  gov-  retribution,  all  developed  as  a 
emmenty  which  is  to  go  on  for  manifest  possession  of  his  being 
ever.  and  operation  of  his  facu^^^'^** 
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Man  as  a  sinner  against  God, 

.  proved  by  his  own  conscience, 

God  haUng  sin,  nroved  at  pre-  by  the   universal  admission   of 

sent  but  parfially,  though  clearly,  the  race,  by  the  undeniable  real- 

ity  of  things. 

^  J  .  ^.  ^.  .,  Man  as  a  sufferer  in  conse- 

God  inflicting  evi  on  account  ^^^^^  ^f  gj      ^^^^  ^^  by 

of  sm.  proved  By  all  the  suffer-  ^nscience,  and  the  di^t  evf. 
ing  that  exists.  denceoffact 

But  man  a^ain  as  suffering 

But,  Gtod  partial  in  such  in    ^'^^^^'X*  aud  sometimes  very 

ffiction,  som^mes  sparing  the  IJH'f'   and    therefore    partially, 

w^«.  ^:i^  ««^  \^*^J^  *uJL.^^  neither  with  relative  nor  abso- 

»™g«U^ """^ -^ "»"  tau. i».U« ta perfeodon. .b, ta. 

nocent  sometimes  sufienng  while 
the  guilty  escape. 

Therefore,  God  waiting  to  ex-  .  ^''l  "^'^  »"*°;«  ^^n  «)nclu. 
ecute  felly  aU  just  awards  unex-  «^°  ^^^  r"^  /??^'  ^^,  fr^ 
ecuted  in  this  life,  by  and  by,  in  ^^^  predictions  of  his  conscience, 
due  season,  in  the  future  world.    ^'^^^  ^  ^^"  hereafter  mterpose 

to  punish  sm. 

The  Result,  more  than  all  others  palpable,  proved  also  by  the  ex- 
amination of  the  faculties  and  the  experiences  of  the  human  mind, 
supposed  active  itself  in  a  future  world,  which  is  admitted, 

RETKIBUTIOH. 

The  question  which  Natural  Theology  cannot  answer,  How  to 
be  saved  from  it  ?  The  point  where  Natural  Theology  stands 
gBcing  into  the  eternal  world,  in  breathless,  solemn  fear  and  expec- 
tation. 

We  have  denominated  the  argument  in  our  Natural  Theology 
i  demonstration,  for  it  is  clear  that  whatever  demand  is  clearly 
ttade  by  our  Natural  Theology  is  of  that  nature.  If  it  teaches 
diat  man,  as  a  sinner  against  God,  his  own  nature,  and  his  fellow- 
man,  has  not  received,  and  does  not  receive,  the  just  award  for  his 
deeds,  then  it  demands  such  an  award,  and  in  demanding  it  pre- 
dicts it,  and  in  predicting  it  demonstrates  it.  For,  unless  it  comes, 
God  is  not  righteous,  not  infmitely  good.  It  must  come,  will  come  ; 
IS  certainly  as  Natural  Theology  demonstrates  the  being  of  a  God, 
so  certainly  it  demonstrates  a  future  retribution.  If  such  retri- 
bution were  not  a  reality,  considered  as  present  in  the  reality  of 
things,  though  future  in  their  development,  then  the  demonstration 
of  a  God  would  fail.  Therefore  the  prediction  by  our  Natural 
Theology  of  a  future  retribution  is  actual  demonstration.    We 
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reason  just  thus  in  regard  to  sequences  and  relations  in  this  world. 
If  I  see  a  man  kindling  a  flame  at  the  root  of  a  dry  tree  in  the 
forest,  or  see  him  lay  down  his  axe  at  the  root  of  such  a  tree,  and 
after  girding  himseli  for  the  work,  begin  to  strike,  this  with  me  is 
demonstration  that  he  is  going  to  fell  the  tree.  If  I  see  a  nuniber 
of  workmen  under  the  direction  of  a  man  of  wealth,  building  a 
large  and  costly  house,  it  is  demonstration  to  my  mind  that  the 
house  is  meant  to  be  inhabited.  If  I  see  a  man  plunge  a  dagger 
into  the  heart  of  his  neighbor,  it  is  demonstration  to  my  mind  that 
he  intended  to  kill  his  neighbor. 

Or,  to  take  another  line  of  illustration,  if  I  walk  along  the  streets 
of  some  buried  but  excavated  city,  and  see  beside  me  in  one  quar- 
ter a  number  of  sepulchral  monuments  with  memorial  inscriptions 
upon  them,  I  conclude  that  these  were  places  for  the  burial  of  the 
dead ;  and  although  in  entering  these  monuments  I  £nd  no  vestiges 
of  dead  bodies,  this  does  not  m  the  least  weaken  in  mv  mind  the 
force  of  the  demonstration  that  the  tombs  once  contained  the  re- 
mains of  the  dead,  or  were  built  for  the  purpose  of  containing 
them.  If  on  entering  those  monuments  I  find  an  urn,  with  a 
groove  at  the  top  to  receive  a  cover,  it  is  demonstration  that  the 
urn  originally  possessed  the  cover,  and  is  imperfect  without  it. 
This  is  demonstration  towards  the  past,  although  the  past  in  those 
particukirs,  is  as  unknown  to  me  as  the  future.  Or,  if  I  find  any- 
where a  gold  box  with  a  groove  for  the  cover,  and  places  for  the 
hinges,  and  a  manifest  arrangement  for  the  fastening,  although  the 
cover  cannot  be  found,  it  is  demonstration  to  my  mind  that  there 
was  or  is  a  cover  somewhere ;  the  cover  may  be  irretrievably  lost, 
but  I  know  as  certainly  that  it  belonged  to  the  box,  as  I  know 
that  the  box  is  before  me.  Or,  if  I  go  into  a  jeweller's  shop,  and 
find  a  curious  ring^  with  a  cavity  in  tne  center  for  the  stone,  I  know 
that  a  stone  is  to  be  placed  in  that  ring,  although  the  master  of 
the  shop  may  say  nothing  to  me  of  his  design  in  regard  to  it.  Or, 
if  I  go  into  the  shop  of  a  bookbinder,  and  there  see  the  sheets  of 
many  copies  of  the  Bible  in  process  of  folding  and  sewing  together, 
it  is  demonstration  to  me  that  those  books  are  to  be  ^und,  and 
that  when  bound,  the  sheets  which  I  do  not  there  see  will  be  found 
bound  up  in  thein.     This  is  demonstration  in  regard  to  the  future. 

Now  apply  the  same  principles  to  Natural  Theology.  I  find,  as 
it  were,  a  system  without  the  cover  ;  but  there  is  a  place  for  the 
cover,  and  the  mind  is  satisfied  with  the  proof  that  there  must  be 
a  cover.  I  find  a  system  as  it  were  in  loose  sheets,  and  those 
sheets  before  me  tell  me  of  other  sheets  that  are  to  be  added. 
I  know  that  it  is  to  be  bound,  and  that  when  it  is  bound,  I  shall 
find  the  sheets  that  are  missing.  I  find  God's  Ring  of  Providence 
in  the  great  workshop  of  the  Master ;  but  the  stone  I  do  not  see ; 
I  see  the  place  for  it,  and  I  know  that  when  the  ring  is  perfected, 
it  will  be  there.    I  find  in  Natural  Theology  this  requisition  and 
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prediction  of  a  great  consumtnation,  a  just  and  AbsJ  award  for 
characters  and  deeds,  which  must  have  such  a  retribution.  I 
know  that  it  will  come,  as  certainly  as  I  know  that  I  am  in  my 
Masters  workshop,  in  the  creation  of  my  Maker.  I  see  many 
.  things  which  I  cannot  understand,  but  I  know  that  everything  has 
ar^teons  design  and  meaning,  and  I  know  that  Ood  does  not  say 
one  thing  in  his  works,  and  a  contradictory  thing  in  his  providence, 
nor  one  thing  in  bis  providence,  and  a  contradictory  thing  in  bis 
Word. 

It  may  perhaps  be  answered,  that  all  this  demonstration  of  a 
fiture  retribution  in  Natural  Theology  is  still  but  mere  probabili- 
ty, becaHse  no  noan  has  yet  gone  into  the  eternal  world  and  re- 
tamed,  onder  the  system  of  nature.  But  we  affii*m  it  is  actual 
demonstration,  and  not  mere  probability,  because,  without  the  pre- 
dicted result,  God  is  not  just.  Therefore  it  is  not  mere  probabili- 
ty, but  demonstration.  If  the  result  predicted  were  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  be  imihaterial  in  regard  to  God's  character,  then,  indeed 
the  proof  would  be  mere  probability.  It  might  be  so,  and  it  might 
not  But  the  attributes  of  God  already  known  require  the  predic- 
ted result,  and  therefore  the  prediction  is  demonstratioji. 

The  iron  clamp  of  Natural  Theology  upon  the  soul  is  that  of 
^ilt  and  retribution,  and  the  command  of  Natural  Theology  is 
repentance.  But  nature  has  no  promise  of  pardon,  does  not  even 
«ay  that  pardon  is  possible.  Here,  on  this  dreadful  darkness,  rises 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  upon  the  soul.     Here  €omes  in  the  gos- 

rd,  bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light  through  the  atonement, 
hear  many  good  things  from  Plato  and  the  heathen  moralists,  said 
a  holy  man  and  profound  writer,  but  I  never  hear  anything  like 
the  sweetness  of  the  sentence,  "  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest." 

Neither  is  there  any  anticipation  of  that  sentence,  nor  any  fore- 
shadowing of  it  in  Natural  Theology,  but  the  reverse.  There  is  the 
flaming  sword,  turning  every  way  in  the  gate  of  Eden,  forbidding 
all  access,  but  no  gentle  form  invitiqg  us  within.  Our  Natural 
Theolc^  brings  us  to  the  threshhold  of  the  eternal  world,  and 
leaves  us  there,  to  gaze  at  the  only  reality  absolutely  demonstrated 
from  nature,  as  awaiting  us  in  that  world,  namely,  Uetribution. 

The  next  question  which  the  soul  seems  to  raise,  and  about 
which  tlie  universal  conscience  of  mankind  is  exercised,  is  not  so 
much  how  to  avoid  that  retribution ;  for  the  sense  of  it  lies  upon 
the  soul  as  an  inevitable  reality  ;  but,  how  that  retribution  is  to 
be  exercised  ?  The  imagination  of  mankind  under  the  power  of  a 
gnilly  consciousness,  has  wrought  out  a  thousand  terrible  external 
^appositions,  and  predictions,  and  is  indeed  the  mother  of  almost  all 
the  superstitions,  as  well  as  truthful  guesses  in  the  world  ;  for  super- 
atitioQ  is  simply  the  work  of  an  angry  conscience  in  nature's  sinful- 
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ness  and  ignorance,  or  of  a  powerful  imagination  goaded  on  by 
coDscience,  and  excited  to  almost  preternatural  exercise. 

But  when  reason  pauses,  as  it  sometimes  does,  and  turns  from 
outward  imaginings  to  inward  realities,  it  finds  already  in  exist- 
ence and  in  partial  operation,  even  in  this  world,  powers  and  caus- 
es enough  for  a  great  infliction  of  pimishmep^t,  or  of  justice,  if  car- 
ried only  as  they  are  into  the  elernsd  world.  We  find  the  human 
constitution  itself  so  fearfully  and  wonderfidly  made,  that  its  ex- 
amination sustains  and  carries  out  the  conviction  and  prediction 
ef  punishment,  by  showing  us  what  may  be,  even  in  ourselves,  the 
agents  of  such  punishment.  We  find  that  even  in  this  world  by 
far  the  greater  portion  of  the  suflTering  weiendure  comes  from  our- 
selves. We  find  in  mankind,  in  ourselves,  an  individual  con- 
science of  such  power,  that  beneath  its  rule  it  is  only  necessary  to 
be  guilty,  in  order  to  be  miserable.  There  are  indeed  great  exter- 
nal evils  and  sufferings,  which  are  the  consequences  of  sin;  pain^ 
sickness,  poverty,  the  loss  of  friends,  the  peniJties  of  human  law, 
all  are  sources  of  sufferings ;  but  the  sufiTeriog  would  be,  compara- 
tively, very  little,  were  the  mind  at  peace  with  God,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  sense  of  God's  favor.  It  is  the  inward  guilt,  unrest,  tor- 
ment and  foreboding  of  the  soul,  that  make  external  suffering  what 
it  is.  So  that,  allowing  the  constitution  of  nature  to  remain,  as 
to  all  external  suflTering,  precisely  as  it  now  is,  if  yet  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  world  were  a  race  of  pure,  gentle,  loving  beings,  sub- 
missive to  God,  with  an  innocent  and  quiet  conscience,  and  seek- 
ing and  delighting  in  one  another's  happiness,  external  suffering 
would  scarcely  be  felt,  as  such,  and  this  world  would  be  very  like 
heaven,  even  with  all  its  present  external  sufferings  in  full  exist- 
ence. And  on  the  other  hand,  let  the  sinful  passions  of  men  have 
their  full  development,  let  the  natural  depravity  of  mankind  ope- 
rate unrestrained,  and  this  world,  without  apy  other  cause,  even 
in  spite  of  its  external  enjoyments,  would  be  very  like  what  our 
most  direful  imaginings  conceive  of  the  misery  of  hell. 

Now  then  it  is  manifest  that,  carried  as  we  are  into  the  eternal 
world,  we  must  have  there  the  same  elements  of  suffering  within 
us,  because  the  same  guilty  nature  and  conscience  that  we  have 
here.  But  our  reason  tells  us  that  our  suffering,  even  of  this  kind, 
in  this  world,  is  but  restrained  and  partial,  and  that  in  the  world 
of  perfect  development  and  retribution  it  must  be  complete ;  and 
we  cannot  help  asking  ourselves  how  it  maybe  accomplished? 
We  cannot  help  forecasting  our  situation  and  experience  in  the 
presence  of  a  just  and  holy  God.  We  canot  help  an  uneasy  con- 
sciousness that  in  such  presence,  in  the  eternal  world,  simply  and 
only  as  we  are,  all  consideration  of  the  infliction  of  external  penalty 
being  left  aside,  there  must  be  in  ourselves  the  experience  of  mis- 
ery. We  ask  what  elements  or  agents  are  there  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  human  mind,  the  discovery  and  experience  of  which^ 
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nam,  pm^e  to  us  that  thsj  are  adapted  fcnr  the  perfect  experienee, 
ierec^fier,  of  what  we  deserve,  that  they  are  wondrous  instrumen- 
talities erf*  A  perfect  retribution  for  all  the  evil  of  our  characters  and 
doings.  What  elements  are  there  now,  indeed,  developed  but  in 
part,  but  which,  when  developed  in  their  strength  and  perfection, 
seem  adequate  to  do  even  God's  own  work  of  judgment  and  of 
jetribotioiL 

We  find  them,  even  in  our  intellectual  nature,  considered  apart 
from  the  awful  fact  of  our  guilt,  and  before  the  question  of  desert 
ix  conscience  in  our  moral  nature,  an  assurance  of  the  preserva- 
doB  of  all  the  materials  of  judgment.  We  find  an  assurance  of 
the  perfect  representation  of  all  our  character  and  doings.  We 
find  a  machinery  provided,  so  to  speak,  which  will  bring  into  view, 
and  into  renewed  experience,  all  the  developments  of  our  being, 
on  which  it  is  requisite  that  judgment  be  passed,  and  sentence  or 
verdict  awarded.  We  find  the  fearful  and  wonderful  development 
of  MEMOBT,  by  which  the  next  most  perfect  consciousness  and  pos- 
session of  our  bein^,  after  that  of  present  existence,  is  that  of  our 
past  existence ;  which  itself  may  be,  the  whole  of  it,  an  eternal 
now,  and  eternal  present  consciousness  and  possession,  bv  the 
working  of  this  power.  Next  after  what  is,  is  that  which  has 
been ;  and  from  that  which  has  been  and  is,  comes  that  which  is 
to  be.  The  foundation  of  the  nature  of  our  future  existence  is 
the  preservation  of  our  past ;  and  the  preservation  of  the  past  is  a 
demonstration,  not  of  the  Divine  omniscience  only,  but  of  our  own 
intellectual  constitution.  Xhe  two  demonstrations  from  the  Di- 
vine omniscience  and  the  human  memory,  are  both  referred  to  in 
that  wonderful  passage  in  the  wonderful  book  of  Eccle^iastes,  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded  as  a  system  of  Natural  Theology ; 
"  That  which  hath  been  is  now ;  and  that  which  is  to  be  hath 
already  been ;  and  God  requireth  that  which  is  past." 

There  are  five  great  realities  that  constitute  the  body  of  our 
practical  theology,  known  partly  from  experience,  and  partly  from 
God : — Remembrance,  Remorse,  Repentance,  Redemption,  Retri- 
bution*  Three  of  these  belong  to  our  Natural  Theology,  are 
^ther  developed  or  clearly  demonstrated  there,  namely,  remem- 
brance, remorse,  retribution.  But  the  other  two  belong  to  Re- 
vealed Theobgy,  namely,  repentance  and  redemption.  Consider- 
ed under  another  classification  of  deep  interest,  remembrance  and 
remOTse  are  of  man ;  retribution  is  a  demand  of  man  from  God, 
ami  a  work  both  of  God  and  man  ;  repentance  is  a  demand  of  Gkxl 
from  man,  and  a  work  of  Grod  in  man  ;  but  ebdbmption  is  the  work 
oMLT  of  God,  the  infinite  benevolence  of  God,  the  infinite  glory  of 
God. 

Now  to  trace  the  passage  of  these  from  one  to  the  other ;  re- 
membrance leads  inevitably  to  remorse,  and  remorse  to  retribu- 
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tion.  But  the  passage  from  remorse  to  retribution,  which  is  the  legiti- 
mate chain  and  passage  in  Natural  Theology,  from  the  first  step  to 
the  last,  may  be  intercepted  by  Revealed  Theology,  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  repentance,  leading  to  and  resting  in  redemption,  this  side 
of  retribution.  It  may  be ;  but  that  passage,  though  made  possible, 
and  offered  and  urged,  by  God's  mercy  in  the  gospel  of  his  Son,  is 
not  inevitable.  There  is  no  natural  nor  inevitable  connection  be- 
tween renK)rse  and  repentance.  Remembrance  leads  unfailingly  to 
remorse,  but  renwrse  does  not  lead  unfailingly  to  repentance,  but, 
for  the  most  part,  passing  over  both  repentance  and  redemption, 
disbelieving,  or  neglecting  and  rejecting  both,  plunges,  as  in  the 
case  of  Judas,  into  the  depths  of  eternal  retribution.  And  there  is 
nothing  behind  retribution.  Retribution  is  the  last  thing.  Every 
other  thing  stands  between  it  and  the  soul,  to  keep  the  soul  away 
from  it.  God  has  put  everything  before  it,  every  development, 
every  experience,  every  effort  of  mercy,  every  instruction  and  ad- 
monition of  nature  and  of  revelation,  the  interposition  of  promise, 
of  threatening,  of  expostulation,  of  law,  of  grace,  of  providence,  of 
truth,  of  discipline,  of  partial  suffering,  all  things  possible  in  the 
constitution  and  coarse  of  nature,  God  has  put  before  retribution, 
and  in  the  way  of  it.  The  thunderings  and  lightenings  of  Sinai, 
the  warning  judgments  of  God's  wraih,  before  the  perfect  execu- 
tion of  it,  the  pestilence  going  before  him,  and  burning  coals  at  his 
feet,  the  nations  driven  asunder,  the  everlasting  mountains  scat- 
tered, the  deep  uttering  his  voice,  the  deluge  and  the  earthquake, 
the  fiery  brimstone-light  of  burning  cities,  all  these  things  are  in- 
tervened of  God  in  the  way  of  retribution  to  keep  men  from  ad- 
vancing into  it.  But  above  all,  the  cross  uplifted  between  hea- 
ven and  earth,  the  God  Incarnate  stretched  upon  it,  the  sublime 
mysteries  and  amazements  of  God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  the  scheme 
01  salvation,  and  the  agencies  of  the  universe  engaged  in  it,  aU 
stand  before  the  last  dread  reality  of  retribution  ;  so  that  the  soul 
has  to  storm  its  way,  as  it  were,  through  the  successive  barriers  of 
the  delay  of  God's  justice,  the  trial  of  God's  goodness,  and  the 
work  of  redemption  itself,  before  it  arrives  at  this  last  thing. 

But  retribution  is  the  last  thing.  Arrived  at  that,  there  is  notb- 
mg  else  to  experience.  The  soul  has  gone,  as  it  were,  to  the  bot- 
tom of  eternity,  and  will  find  no  further  element  or  n>ode  of  exist- 
ence. There  is  no  return.  The  only  way  into  redemption  is  from 
this  side,  through  repentance ;  but  from  retribution  to  redemption 
there  is  no  way  back.  There  is  a  way  from  repentance  to  redemp- 
tion, and  redemption  was  appointed  both  to  make  repentance  pos- 
sible and  available,  and  to  render  possible  an  avoidance  of  retribu- 
tion. If  there  could  have  been  redemption  by  retribution,  no  other 
redemption  than  retribution  wouM  have  been  needed.  Redemption 
was  not  instituted  to  make  retribution  available^  but  to  avoid  ret- 
ribution^ because  retribution  is  that  ultimate  state,  from  which  there 
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is  no  return.  It  is  preoisely  because  of  this  last  ingredient  in  ret- 
ribation,  because  of  its  ultimateness  and  eternal  dreadfulness,  that 
the  occasion  becomes  worthy  of  the  interposition  of  such  an  in- 
finite scheme  of  grace  as^that  of  redemption,  by  which,  through 
repentance,  that  eternal  reality  of  retribution  may  be  avoided.  The 
eternity  and  unchangeableness  of  retribution  justify  the  sacrifice 
even  of  the  Son  of  God  upon  the  cross,  to  render  possible  the  sal- 
vation of  those  who  will  repent 

In  this  view,  and  it  is  the  only  possible  view  in  this  direction, 
retribution  is  the  foundation  of  redemption ;  that  is,  it  is  the  ne- 
cessity and  certainty  of  retribution,  which  have  made  redemption 
necessary  and  fit.  God  so  loved  the  world  as  to  give  his  only  Son, 
that  whosoever  would  believe  in  him  might  not  perish.  Here  the 
thing  represented  as  the  cause  of  redemption,  the  object  of  it,  is, 
that  men  might  not  perish.  That  is,  they  would  inevitably  perish 
wiiheut  redemption,  or  in  other  words  would  go  on  to  meet  the 
retribution  of  eternity,  from  which  eternal  retribiUion  it  is  the 
object  of  redemption  to  save  them. 

The  first  great  development  in  our  intellectual  nature,  looking 
towards  the  judgment^  is  Remembrance.  The  first  great  develop- 
ment in  our  guUty  nature,  is  that  of  Conscience.  But  we  should 
have  known  nothing  about  what  we  call  conscience,  had  it  not 
been  for  sin.  It  is  a  remarkable  testimony  of  the  state  of  human 
nature,  that  the  very  term  conscience  is  indissoiubly  associated 
with,  and  almost  springs  out  of,  the  idea  of  sin.  The  mere  con- 
sciousness of  innocence  could  never  have  made  any  approximation 
to  our  idea  of  conscience.  The  consciousness  oi  sin  constitutes 
the  power  oL  conscience,  and  we  find  thus  developed  a  faculty  in 
oar  nature,  which  by  itself  alone  works  out  a  kind  of  retribution, 
even  now.  But  this  is  by  no  means  regarded  as  the  retribution, 
which  the  consciousness  ot  sin  compels  us  to  expect.  Conscience 
is  the  Judge,  not  the  Avenger ;  it  is  the  declaraticm  of  desert,  and 
the  promise  of  retribution,  but  not  the  accomplishment.  Con- 
science is  not  the  Executor  of  God's  law,  but  the  accuser  of  the 
soul  for  having  violated  it  Conscience  is  the  Attorney  General, 
the  officer  who  draws  up  and  brings  against  the  soul  the  indictment 
of  its  guilt.  Then  there  must  be  the  trial,  then  the  execution  of 
the  sentence.  The  consideration  of  the  sentence  will  come  up 
under  the  article  of  retribution ;  and  meanwhile,  in  our  enquiries 
as  to  the  power  of  retribution  With  which  the  operations  of  con- 
science are  by  themselves  invested,  it  is  always  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  we  are  not  sup(!>osing  conscience  itself  to  be  the  last 
retribution,  however  great  and  important  may  be  the  part  which 
we  may  find  conscience  playing  in  that  retribution.  But  the  more 
dbtinct  consideration  of  the  nature  and  power  of  conscience  must 
come  in  under  the  article  of  Remorse. 

We  have  now,  therefore,  to  consider  that  part  of  the  constitu- 
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tion  of  the  human  [mind,  through  which  conscienco  itself  works, 
and  on  which  the  reality  of  the  judgment  would  seem  to  depend  ; 
that  part  of  our  constitution  which  renders  certain  the  supply  and 
presentation  of  materials  for  conscience  and  the  judgment  to  act 
upon.  That  part  is  the  Memory.  Conscience  acts  by  remem- 
brance, and  without  it  would  be  divested  of  all  her  retrospective 
power.  By  remembrance  conscience  becomes  at  every  step  the 
consciousness  of  past  sin,  or  the  past  consciousness  of  sin,  renew- 
ed in  present  consciousness.  By  remembrance  the  consciousness 
of  sin  is  rendwed  eternal.  Without  remembrance  therd  could  be 
no  consciousness  of  sin,  except  at  the  instant  fleeting  interval  of 
time,  in  which  sin  is  actually  in  commission.  The  moment  the 
sin  is  past,  there  would  cease,  without  remembrance,  to  be  any  con- 
sciousness of  it.  Reflection  upon  it  would  be  impossible,  and 
therefore  the  sight  and  sense  of  its  sinfulness  would  be  impossible. 
For  it  is  only  on  reflection  that  the  sinner  ever  sees  and  feels 
truly  his  guilt.  The  excitement  of  sinfiil  motive,  and  the  strength 
and  passion  of  design,  intent  upon  accomplishing  an  object,  very 
much  prevent  the  sense  of  sin  during  its  commission,  so  that  it  is 
only  after  the  commission  that  conscience  begins  her  active  pow- 
er. There  was  a  warning  power  beforehand,  but  the  retributive 
power  not  till  afterwards. 

What,  then,  is  the  power  of  the  Memory  ?  How  does  it  work  ? 
By  what  circumstances  is  it  affected  1  What  reason  have  we  to 
suppose  that  it  is  eternal  ?  All  these  become  questions  pf  a  deep 
and  solemn  interest,  when  we  put  them  looking  at  our  destiny  in 
the  eternal  world.  Our  memory  might  almost  be  described  as  the 
power  of  Omniscience,  and  Omnipresence  at  every  part  of  the  cir- 
cle of  being,  in  which  we  have  had  existence ;  so  rapid  is  its  op- 
eration, so  minute  its  action.  It  is  that  faculty  or  operation  of  the 
mind,  by  which  we  recall  our  past  experience ;  that  mysterious 
power,  by  which  we  may  live  over  again  our  past  life,  and  do  live 
it  over  again,  in  all  its  vividness.  It  is  that  faculty  by  which  we 
i^collect;  but  what  is  it  to  recollect?  Separate  the  word  into  its 
elements,  ^-collect,  to  collect  again  what  has  been  scattered,  to 
gather  together  what  has  been  dispersed.  The  mind  does  this,  as 
a  master  among  its  treasures ;  the  mind  collects  again  under  its 
own  survey,  into  its  own  present  experience,  the  materials  and 
steps  of  its  past  experience,  its  past  knowledge,  no  matter  how 
widely  they  nave  been  strown  abroad. 

Jt  is  that  faculty  or  power,  by  which  we  retrace  our  past  life,  go 
over  it  again,  not  merely  retouch  it,  as  a  painter  might  retrace  an 
bid  faded  painting,  but  re-track  it,  renew  it,  reviving  its  past  reali- 
ties and  impressions,  and  travel  again  among  them.  It  is  that  fac- 
ulty by  which  we  remember.  But  what  is  it  to  re-member  ?  It 
is  to  unite,  in  their  true  relation  and  place,  the  misplaced  or  forgot- 
ten facts  and  experiences  of  past  existence,  not  merely  to  recollect 
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them,  bat  to  member  them  together  ia  their  true  relative  arrange- 
ment, to  re-member  them.  It  is  not  merely  to  remind  ourselves 
cf  them,  to  reinstate  them  in  the  mind,  but  to  re-mind  them,  to  re- 
new them  as  parts  of  the  mind's  present  consciousness,  and  as  it 
were,  throw  the  mind  into  them.  In  this  sense,  remembrance  may 
denote  a  higher  exercise  of  the  memory  than  mere  recollection, 
which  may  be  a  re-gathering  without  a  re-placing. 

The  Memory  is  a  powernil  and  capacious  faculty.  Even  in 
this  world,  with  so  many  hindrances,  in  an  imperfect  development, 
its  manifestation  of  tenacity  and  vastness  is  sometimes  prodigious. 
There  have  been  men,  who  have  seemed  to  remember  everything, 
and  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  the  memory  can  and 
does  retain  all  past  experience.  And  by  this  we  mean  not  naerely 
experience  of  men  and  things  in  personal  life,  with  which  we  be- 
come acquainted,  but  all  thin^  that  have  ever  passed  through  the 
mind,  ever  occupied  a  place  in  the  consciousness.  All  books,  all 
knowledges  gained  in  any  way,  all  words  and  movements  of  the 
soul,  either  in  receiving  or  transmitting  impressions,  all  conversa- 
tions, and  all  trains  of  feelins  and  reflection,  and  all  thoughts  trans- 
mitted, may  be  retained  in  the  mind,  so  retained  at  least,  and  link- 
ed with  its  being,  as  to  be  under  complete  command  of  the  mem- 
ory, capable  of  being  brought  up  again  into  notice  and  existence 
of  the  mind,  and  liable  at  any  time  to  be  reproduced,  and  not  only 
so,  but  in  sfich  a  way  as  to  set  the  mind  back,  as  it  were,  living  its 
past  life  over  again.  This  power  may  transport  the  whole  bein^ 
mto  a  past  period  of  existence,  with  all  the  associated  events  and 
characters  darting  their  influences  again  upon  the  soul,  and  sdl  the 
associated  thoughts  and  feelings  clustering  again  around  it,  in  all 
their  original  freshness  and  vividness.  We  see  and  know  this  to 
be  done  sometimes  in  this  world.  The  way  in  which  it  is  acconv 
plished  may  seem  under  no  liaw,  a  matter  almost  of  mere  chance, 
the  steps  are  so  hidden  and  unobserved.  The  secret  links  that 
bind  thoughts  and  things  together  being  unnoticed,  the  starting  of 
such  invisible  scenery  into  existence  seems  something  of  a  super- 
natural character,  not  to  be  accounted  for. 
^.  A  man  shalLbe  walking  alone,  beneath  the  stars,  by  the  sea-side, 
among  the  trees,  on  a  lonely  mountain,  anywhere  indeed,  and  ever 
so  far  removed  from  his  customary  associations ;  when,  from  some 
slight  secret  connection  of  thought  and  feeling,  some  mysterious  in- 
visible suggestion  by  a  circumstance  not  possible  to  be  traced, 
there  sbaU  suddenly  gather  around  his  mind  a  past  world  of  expe- 
rience and  associations.  It  shall  come  upon  him  so  powerful^ 
and  so  suddenly,  that  it  shall  be  as  if  a  circle  of  form^  and  inteUi- 
gences,  acting  and  conversing,  had  suddenly,  at  the  bidding  of 
Omnipotence,  filled  the  air  around  him.  And  yet  he  cannot  trace 
the  incomprehensible  power  of  identity  and  relation  in  past  and 
present  existence,  that  brought  all  this  so  suddenly  into  being.    Bu' 
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it  reveals  to  him  a  power  of  his  nature,  a  capacity  and  activity  of 
memory,  a  law  of  intelligent  existence,  which  may  well  lead  him 
to  exclaim,  I  am  fearfullv  and  wonderfully  made.  Sometimes  the 
mind  of  a  sinful  man  is  hurried  by  this  law,  which  acts  with  a  cer- 
tainty  and  power  as  fixed  as  the  laws  that  whirl  on  the  swift  spheres 
^  of  God's  universe,  back  into  a  far  distant  period  of  life,  into  the 
presence  of  some  distinct  But  long  forgotten  act  of  Bin ;  it  may  be 
a  word,  a  fraud,  a  theft,  an  injustice,  a  cruelty,  a  sin  against  God  or 
man  ;  and  he  is  made  to  confront  it,  and  stands,  as  it  were,  alone  in 
the  xmiverae,  with  nothing  but  his  sin  and  himself  in  company,  and 
gazes  at  it  as  if  insensible  to  all  things  else,  and  sees  it  not  only 
as  he  then  saw  it,  when  first  he  gave  it  being,  but  in  new  lights, 
in  relations  before  unnoticed,  unimagined.  Now  let  the  Deity  but 
commission  this  power  to  take  the  sinner  thus  in  the  eternal 
world  over  the  circle  of  his  past  sinful  experience,  and  at  every 
step  let  merely  the  judgmont  of  the  man  against  himself  be  record- 
ed, and  then  let  the  law  and  the  condemnation  be  announced  to 
the  universe,  and  assuredly  there  would  be  need  of  no  other  expo*- 
sition  to  justify  the  processes  of  Divine  retribution. 

Looking  at  this  matter  with  reference  to  the  eternal  world,  it  is 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind  that  in  this  world  remembrance  is  in 
fact  the  great  spontaneous  occupation  and  operation  of  our  intel- 
lect.   Our  processes  of  induction  and  of  reasoning  are  carried  on 
from  what  we  remember ;  from  materials,  which  memory  fur- 
nishes, all  the  fabrics  of  our  busy  powers  are  woven.    Remem- 
brance constitutes  almost  the  whole  body  of  our  literature ;  the 
world  of  thought  and  feeling,  of  imagination  and  of  genius,  grow 
out  of  it.     We  are  ever  living  in  remembrance.    The  whole 
history  of  our  race  is  remembrance.    The  past  is  all  remembrance. 
Our  projections  of  ourselves  into  the  future,  and  our  compulsions 
of  the  future  into  the  sphere  of  the  present,  are  all  based  upon 
conclusions  drawn  from  the  materials,  of  remembrance.     Man 
may  be  defined  as  a  remembering  being,  and  a  reasoning  being 
only  through   remembrance.     Every  addition  to  the  stores  of 
memory  constitutes,  according  to  the  moral  character  of  the 
rememoering  agent,  an  additional  source  of  future  happiness  or 
misery,  an  extension  of  the  circle  of  experience  and  of  voluntary 
being,  which  the  soul  is  still  to  be  occupied  in  reflecting  upon» 
retracing,  and  out  of  it  still  forecasting  and  demonstratmg  the 
future.    Just  so  must  it  be  in  the  eternal  world.    Every  added 
interval  of  existence  then,  every  age  and  every  cycle  of  ages  will 
form,  according  to  the  character  of  the  soul,  as  holy  in  God's 
image,  or  sinful^in  its  unregenerate  own,  additional  material  of 
memory,  additional  provinces  of  past  existence  approximating  for- 
ever to  the  reahty  of  a  past  eternity,  over  which  the  mind  will  be 
ceaselessly  winging    its  solemn  retrospective   flight,  and   from 
which  it  will  be  forecasting,  from  broader,  vaster,  mightier  con- 
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elusions  of  the  past,  still  vaster,  more  interminable,  more  demon- 
strable incursions  of  expectation  into  the  futidre.  So,  from  the 
weight  of  the  experience  of  thousand,  thousand  ages  past,  the  holy 
soul  will  be  able  to  demonstrate,  and  will  be  ever  forecasting,  the 
blissful  experience,  and  the  sinful  soul  the  gloomy  and  terriUe  ex* 
perience  of  thousand  ages  to  come.  The  present  thus  ties 
together  both  the  past  and  the  future  in  our  existence,  and  makes 
it  in  some  respects  an  eternal  Now. 

As  to  the  vividness  and  minuteness  with  which  men's  ptot 
lives  thus  come  back  to  them  in  this  world,  much  depends  upon 
the  weakness  or  power  of  the  law  of  association  in  individual 
minds  ;  for  it  is  upon  the  law  of  association  mainly  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  memory  depend ;  a  law  which  we  shi&ll  have  occasion 
to  trace  with  reference  to  the  security  by  which  God  has  pro- 
vided in  ourselves  for  the  appearance  of  ail  thinss  at  the  judg- 
ment, in  proper  order  and  fulness  and  unity.     What  we  see  and 
experience  in  this  world  shows  us  with  what  amazing  power  and 
comprehensive  extent  this  law  mav  act  in  the  eternal  worki, 
where  every  hindrance  is  removeo,  and  the  mind  shall  be  at 
leisure,  under  guidance  of  this  law,  to  travel  broodingly  over  its 
whole  past  existence.    And  just  so  the  prodigious  capacity  of 
some  men's  voluntary  memory,  in  this  world,  when  they  set 
themselves   to  the  exercise  and   improvement  of  this  faculty* 
shows  what  may  be  done  with  it  in  the  eternal  world.    It  can  re* 
tain,  we  have  reason  t»  believe,  all  past  experience.     This  con- 
clusion is  almost  demonstrable  from  the  various  and  interesting 
phenomena  of  involonti^  memory     As  persons  in  a  momentary 
swoon  or  trance  have  sometimes  lived  what  has  seemed  a  life- 
time in  a  moment,  so  persons  in  a  state  of  drowning  have  had 
the  scenes  of  their  whole  life  developed  to  their  consciences  (a 
phenomenon  well  known,  and  quite  familiar,  though  sometimes 
most  extraordinary,)  as  if  the  whole  transactions  of  the  judgment 
were  passing  in  an  incredibly  swift  interval.     Persons  drawing 
near  to  death  not  unfrequently  remember  the  minutest  incidents 
of  childhood,  or  things  of  later  life  long  utterly  forgotten.    And 
solemn  and  awful  it  is  to  see  with  what  tenacity  and  power  the 
minute  recollections  of  guilt  cling  to  the  soul. 

I  knew  a  rich  old  man  dying,  who  suddenly  sent  to  a  poor 
widow  the  price  of  an  iron  crow-bar,  of  which  he  had  defrauded 
her  manv  years  before.  A  mountain  of  iron  lays  not  so  heavy  on 
the  earth,  as  the  remembrance  of  one  sin  on  a  guilty  man's  con- 
science, when  nearin^  the  passage  into  the  eternal  world.  No 
human  being  beheld  the  circumstance  of  the  transfer  of  that  iron- 
bar  from  the  possession  of  that  poor  widow  into  the  possession  of 
that  rich  man.  It  mi^ht  have  been  at  first  a  simple  act  of  bor- 
rowing, with  the  intention  to  return  still  deferred,  till  the  iron-bar 
became  inventoried^  as  it  were,  as  a  fixture  of  the  rich  man's 
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own.    But  conscience  and  the  memory  glide  not  over  life  so  su- 
perficially, as  men  might  wish,  in  their  selfish,  careless  disregard 
of  what  hielonff  s  to  others.    Conscience  and  the  memory  came  to  the 
dying  man's  oedside,  and  asked  him  what  he  would  now  do  with 
the  poor  widow's  iron-bar,  and  the  soul  was  compelled  to  its  de- 
cision.   But  if  there  be  such  mii^uteness  of  recollection,  dnd  such 
power  of  coniftience  in  little  things,  how  much  more  in  greater 
things,  in  all  schemes  of  fraud  and  injustice,  planned  and  execut- 
ed in  whatever  apparent  security.    Security  ?    There  is  an  om- 
nipresent Conscience,  and  an  all-recording  Memory,  that  con- 
stitutes not  only  a  security,  but  a  certainty,  of  retribution  for  your 
guilt,  an  assurance  infallible  for  its  knowledge  and  discovery ;  but 
there  can  be  no  possibity  of  security  against  it ;  there  is  an  assu- 
rance infallible  for  its  knowledge  and  discovery,  in  your  own  be- 
ing ;  but  there  is  no  possibility  of  concealment,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  success  in  guilt,  or  an  escape  from  its  consequences. 
Even  if  you  could  keep  it  from  the  knowledge  of  others,  you  do 
not  keep  the  key  of  your  own  memory;  you  are  not  the  master 
of  its  possessions,  to  confine  them  or  bid  them  forth  at  your  will. 
You  may  shut  the  chest,  in  which  you  think  to  keep  buried  in  the 
caves  of  memory  your  secret  sins ;  you  may  lock  it,  and  throw 
away  the  key ;  out  Conscience  will  wrench  it  open,  and  scatter 
its  letters  of  shame  to  the  eye  of  the  universe.    It  may  be  a  Safe 
against  all  ordinary  fires  of  human  investigation,  and  even  provi- 
dential discovery ;  but  put  it  into  the  fires  of  conscience,  and  it 
shrivelslJlike  a  scroll.    Or  if  it  were  even  possible  that  the  fires  of 
conscience  could  not  touch  it,  then  there  are  the  fires  of  the  Last 
Day. 

Our  subjMt  now  becomes  intensely  interesting  and  solemn,  in 
the  light  of  the  law  of  association,  and  we  ar^  not  willing  to  dis- 
miss it  with  a  merely  general  pr  superficial  survey.  It  is  a  sub- 
ject full  of  points,  from  which  the  fires  of  God's  expostulations 
against  sin,  snoot  ofi*  in  every  direction ;  lines  of  warning,  in  Mr. 
R)ster's  striking  language,  infinitely  more  formidable  than  material 
fire.  For,  what  one  portion  of  his  past  existence  is  then,  from  which 
the  tyrant  conscience , of  the  sinner,  by  her  agent,  memory,  will 
not  evoke  the  buried  forms  of  guilt,  and  the  materials  of  condem- 
nation ?  What  one  portion  is  there,  from  which  conscience  does 
not  predict,  and  demonstrate  as  inevitable,  a  future  complete 
Retribution  ?  Therefore,  the  voice  from  the  whole  past  deep  of  a 
man's  existence  is  af  perpetual  warning  to  flee  from  the  wrath  to 
come.  Sometimes  there  are  gre^t  reefs  of  guilt,  where  the  surges 
break  and  roar  with  incessant  thunder ;  and  even  if  the  reefs  of 
a  man's  sins  be  so  deep  buried  in  the  waste  of  waters,  that  no 
human  eye  ever  sees  their  ru^ed  prominences,  still  there  is  a 
roar  of  the  sea  above  them.  In  moments  of  silence  or  of  unex- 
pected thoughtfiilness,  a  man  hears  it,  and  kaows  its  prediction, 
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its  warning,  even  though,  amidst  the  whirl  of  business,  of  care,  of 
gain,  of  revelry,  of  pleasure,  ordinarily  and  profoundly  insensi- 
Ue.  If  he  would  stand  still  amidst  the  roar  of  life,  and  listen  to^ 
the  voice  of  conscience  and  of  God,  stand  still  and  hear  what  God 
says  to  him,  what  his  own  being  says  to  him,  he  would  oftener 
torn  at  that  voice,  and  flee  where  Christ  beckons  him. 


ARTICLE  VI. 
PAUL  BEFORE  THE  AREOPAGUS 

B7  AsARKL  Abbot,  New  York. 

Among  all  the  reasons  that  have  been  alleged  to  favor  the  study  of 
the  old  heathen  authors,  the  strongest  and  best  is  that  which  the 
great  lights  of  the  church  have  ever  held  as  a  sufficient  justifica- 
tion for  their  practice  in  the  diligent  comparison  of  sacred  and  pro- 
fane authors.  It  is  this.  In  those  authors  alone  we  are  able  to 
team  most  fidly  what  man  will  do  when  left  free  from  the  restraints 
of  the  Divine  Word  and  its  ministry.  In  the  gospel  we  have  God 
humanized ;  while  in  heathenism  we  have  man  deified.  Of  this 
point,  no  man  seems  ever  to  have  been  more  fully  aware  than  the 
great  apostle  to  theGrentiles ;  and  if  we  are  wise  we  shall  imitate  his 
example,  and  make  ourselves  masters  of  heathen  learning ;  that  we 
too  may  know  what  man  is  when  left  without  a  special  revelation, 
and  what  has  been  the  influence  of  Heathenism  upon  Christianity 
itself,  from  the  days  of  the  apostles  to  the  present  time. 

Natural  Theology  has  been  substantially  the  same  in  all  nations 
and  through  every  age.  Proclus,  in  commenting  upon  the  T\- 
maeus,  tells  us  that  there  has  been  ever  less  doubt  and  controversy 
concerning  the  one  God  than  concerning  the  many  gods ;  and 
Haximus  Tyrius,  in  oft-quoted  words,  afiirms  the  sense  of  the  whole 
pagan  world  to  be,  that  there  is  one  God,  the  King  and  Father  of 
all,  and  many  gods,  the  sons  of  Gk)d,  reigning  together  with  God. 

But  when  we  come  to  what  Varro  and  Scaevola  name  Political 
and  Mythical  Theology,  the  confusion  is  endless  and  without  rem- 
edy; and  all  the  teachings  of  their  natural  theology  prove  but 
words  without  life,  through  the  want  of  that  requisite  discipline  the 
church  done  can  furnish,  and  that  influence  of  his  Spirit  that  God 
has  never  vouchsafed  to  such  as,  in  any  age  and  for  any  caus^, 
turn  from  his  word  and  ordinances  to  the  inventions  or  perversions 
of  men. 

Thus  heathenism  in  its  politics,  mythology,  and  philosophy,  af- 
fords a  foil  to  Christianity.     Without  it  we  should  never  have 
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known  out  of  what  depths  of  darkness  and  moral  debasement 
the  Cross  has  delivered  us ;  and  with  it  we  shall  be  saved  from 
**  wandering  after"  that  most  terrible  and  apostate  Power  that  has  clad 
himself  in  the  "  armor  of  light/'  only  the  more  to  contend  against 
God,  and  ''  wear  out  the  saints  of  the  Most  High/'  till  the  Son  shall 
consume  him  and  his  allies  "  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming." 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  while  plain  and  unlearned  men  were 
chosen  as  apostles  to  the  more  remote  and  rude  nations,  as  well  as 
to  the  body  of  the  Hebrews  in  their  dispersion,  yet  for  the  more 
polished  nations  about  the  Levant  one  was  preferred  who  knew 
heathenism,  not  only  as  Jews  knew  it,  but  as  the  heathens  them* 
selves  knew  it ;  thus  not  only  .commending  to  them,  on  their  own 
principles  the  gospel  of  Christ,  and  clearing  it  from  their  objec- 
tions by  means  of  their  own  dialectics,  while  he  reproved  them  for 
the  practice ^f  vices  that  they  knew  to  be  damnable,;  but  leaving 
us  also  an  example  by  which  we  may  be  taught  that  we  should 
never  despise  any  proper  means  of  enlightening  our  fellow-men,  and 
above  all  that  we  should  not  neglect  the  study  of  that  heathenism 
which  in  his  time  afforded  the  apostles  of  our  faith  no  insignificant 
share  of  help  and  hindrance  in  their  work.  Paul,  by  knowing 
heathenism,  through  we  know  not  how  much  study,  and  the  passing  o^ 
a  large  part  of  his  life  in  the  heathen  city  of  Tarsus,  knew  how  to 
approach  the  mind  of  the  heathen  as  if  he  were  one  of  themselves, 
at  the  same  time  he  could  justify  to  himself  a  proper  contempt  for 
their  metaphysical  subtleties  as  tending  to  no  end  but  to  "  darken 
oounsel  by  words  without  knowledge." 

Thus. at  the  opening  of  his  wonderful  argument  concerning  jus- 
tification by  faith,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Ilomans,  he  brings  to  the 
minds  of  all  well-read  men  all  that  Homer  and  the  Greeks,  and, 
after  them,  the  Romans,  with  the  priests  of  Babylon,  Tyre,  and 
Egypt,  have  ever  written,  when  they  declare  God  to  be  known  by 
means  of  his  works  and  providence,  and  the  violators  of  his  laws 
to  be  justly  deserving  of  eternal  death  ;  while  he  exposes  their  vices 
in  all  their  original  horror,  and  accuses  them  of  raising  to  the  dig- 
nity of  gods  such  as  exceeded  other  men  in  the  practice  of  them  ; 
by  which  they  deified  vice  itself.  So  in  his  defence  against  the 
false  reasoners  that  troubled  the  church  in  Corinth  with  subtle  and 
vain  questions,  while  they  ridiculed  the  plainness  and  directness  of 
his  teaching,  as  wanting  in  the  art  and  elegance  of  the  highest 
rhetoric,  he  blows  upon  the  whole  world  of  meir  philosophers,  as 
men  of  words  and  nothing  more,  from  which  reproach  he  will  ex- 
cept none,  not  even  Socrates  and  Plato ;  since  even  their  superior 
knowledge  in  divine  things  never  emancipated  them  from  the  thrall 
of  error,  nor  was  accompanied  with  the  virtue  to  put  in  practice 
what  they  knew ;  after  which  he  affirms  that  his  teaching  was  ac- 
cording to  God's  Spirit,  and  accompanied  by  a  power  and  influence 
that  helped  and  enabled  the  weakest  under  Christian  discipline  to 
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oHtdo  in  fact  what  the  highest  efforts  of  Ghrecian  genius  had  nerer 
presented  as  possible  to  a  human  being. 

But  perhaps  nowhere  has  even  Paul  shewn  himself  so  great,  as 
when  before  the  court  of  Areopagus  he  declares,  to  that  grave  and 
venerable  assembly,  the  supremacy  of  Grod  to  the  displacement  of 
all  their  gods  and  heroes  for  the  mediatorial  rule  of  one  who  should 
raise  the  dead  and  judge  the  world  in  his  own  right,  as  the  Son  of 
God,  declared  with  power  by  His  own  resurrection  from  the  grave. 
In  this  we  scarce  know  which  most  to  admire,  the  boldness  or  the 
address  of  our  apostle. 

It  was  by  this  same  dreadful  assemblage,  and  under  the  same 
laws,  that  Socrates  had  been  doomed  to  (^th,  on  the  ground  that 
be  had  tauj^t  the  worship  of  strange  gods ;  when  he  had  given  to 
the  gods  of  bis  city  only  strange  names,  borrowed  from  the  rituals 
of  Egypt  and  the  East.  For  what  the  Greeks  held  to  signify  by  a 
perversion  of  his  words  a  dog  and  a  goose  (i"4  tor  uvpa  nai  H^p  ;r^ya) 
we  are  told  by  Porphyry  in  his  book  De  Abstinentia,  and  Plato  in 
his  Gorgias,  to  have  been  an  Egyptian  god ;  that  Plutarch  in  Isis 
and  Osiris  affirms  to  be  the  same  with  the  Grecian  Hermes; 
doubtless  the  same  as  the  Chinn  or  Remphan  of  the  Scriptures,  who, 
like  the  other  gods  of  heathenism,  was  sometimes  male  and  some- 
times female ;  whence  Socrates  gave  the  name  in  both  forms. 

But  when  Paul,  after  being  for  some  time  the  butt  of  ridicule  for 
aD  the  wits  of  Athens,  at  length  began  to  attract  the  notice  of  the 
authorities,  and  the  officers  of  the  laws  haled^him  away  to  that  ter- 
rible Judgment-seat,  where,  in  the  darkness  of  night,  either  alone 
by  himself,  or  by  the  aid  of  an  advocate  not  to  be  procured  without 
a  cost  beyond  the  means  of  an  apostle  to  meet,  he  must  plead  for 
his  life ;  and  in  so  doing  avoid  all  appeal  to  the  passions  of  his 
judges,  and  confine  himself  solely  to  the  facts  of  the  law, — then  was 
the  hour  for  the  greatest  reasoner  in  the  world  to  show  himself 
capable  of  filling  the  most  trying  position  possible,  and  not  only,  by 
oneof  the  most  ingenious  arguments  ever  constructed,  prove  his 
teaching  to  be  in  strict  conformity  with  the  Athenian  laws,  but  to 
shew  himself  superior  to  the  gravest  and  most  learned  of  their  philo- 
sophers, in  discoursing  of  the  nature  and  worship  of  GMl.  His  suc- 
cess proved  complete.  Not  only  was  he  himself  cleared  of  all  blame 
by  the  decision  of  the  court,  but,  as  beseems  the  favorite  apostle  of 
Him  who  "  led  captivity  captive,"  he  bore  away  with  him  one  even 
from  among  his  judges,  and  the  name  of  "  Dionysius  the  Areopa- 
rite,"  has  become  as  inseparable  from  that  of  Paul,  as  Damon  from 
Pythias,  or  Jonathan  from  David. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  show  that  in  Paul's  defence  before  his 
judges  there  are  to  be  found  all  the  parts  of  a  regular  discourse  ; 
though  there  is  nothing  more  perfect  as  a  model  of  forensic  elo- 
quence than  the  speeches  of  Paul  always  are  ;  but  to  develop  the 
leading  characteristics  of  his  plea  and  ailment,  as  it  must  have 
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affected  his  hearers ;  in  order  that  we  may  be  able  with  more  cer- 
tainty to  perceive  what  helps  and  what  hindrances  the  gospel  met 
in  the  heathenism  of  the  apostolic  age. 

It  is  saying  little,  when  we  affirm  that  there  is  nothing  extant  in 
the  oratory  of  the  Gentile  world,  that  shows  such  an  opening  to  a 
*  discourse  as  in  this  of  Paul.  When  Tertulhis  appeared  before 
Felix  as  Paul's  accuser,  it  was  with  consummate  art,  but  with  a 
strain  of  adulation  offensive  to  a  man  of  just  feeling.  When  Cicero 
would  impeach  Verres,  he  begins  by  assuring  the  judges  they  have 
now  an  opportunity  of  proving  how  false  or  how  true  is  the  com- 
mon impression  that  they  were  not  inaccessible  to  corruption — a 
compliment  savoring  rather  of  insult  than  of  flattery.  But  when 
Paul  seeks  to  propitiate  the  good- will  of  his  judges,  he  remembers 
his  own  dignity  as  an  apostle,  and  the  gravity  of  his  judges,  and 
says  nothing  that  can,  by  the  most  distant  implication,  oe  taken  to 
justify  the  will- worship  of  the  heathen,  nor  anything  to  afford  the 
most  fastidious  a  ground  of  offence.  Hence  he  chooses  a  form  of 
words  that  may  import  a  compliment  of  the  highest  order,  while  it 
may  also  be  understood  to  convey  a  delicate  reproof  of  excessive 
veneration  for  many  gods ;  but  of  this  no  idea  can  be  formed 
firom  a  translation. 

For  it  is  well  known  that  deiaUfaifmvia  may  be  taken  no  less  for 
the  unworthy  fear  men  are  prone  to  entertain  of  created  spirits  and 
the  mere  phantasms  of  a  disordered  imagination,  such  as  is  usually 
understood  by  superstition,  than  for  that  veneration  for  the  su- 
preme Deity,  which  is  becoming  in  creatures,  and  is  commonly 
named  religion.  For  though  GboI  xai  daifiovsg  gods  and  demons, 
are  often  tsiken  together  to  signify  the  greater  and  lesser  hero  and 
angel-gods  of  Paganism,  yet  often  has  dai/iojy  the  sense  of  dabs  or 
Grod;  as  in  the  fragments  of  Callimachus,  "  If  thou  knowest  God, 
this  also  thou  knowest  that  the  divinity  (datfwyi)  is  almighty." 
Vide  in  Homer  II.  1.  98.  In  like  manner  to  da^fidviov  is  used  for 
the  supreme  God.  Thus  it  is  said  in  Aristotle,  "  God  ( t6  daiftd' 
^  yio)  is  envious,"  i.  e.  allows  no  man  to  be  prosperous  without 
mixing  ills  with  his  condition.  And  in  Epictetus;  "  Commit  all  to 
God  {vSt  daifwyjlffi)  and  his  providence."  Also  in  Isocrates — "  Wor^ 
ship  God  {to  daifiopiov)  at  all  times,  but  especially  with  the  city  in 
her  public  sacrifices.."  And  in  Demosthenes^ — "The Gods  (olOeoi) 
and  the  Deity  (to  da^fidytoy)  will  note  him  that  gives  not  a  ju9l 
sentence."  Orat.  nsgi  na^anqBo^Biai  p.  266,  Basil  1532  fol.  So  as 
to  Socrates  in  Plato,  we  find  him  arguing  with  Melitus  that  he 
was  no  atheist,  though  his  enemies  so  held  him ;  and  he  says  that  he 
has  been  acknowledged  to  assert  the  existence  of  something  divine 

idoufidpio)  whence  he  must  also  have  taught  the  being  of  gods 
daifiorag.) 

According  to  this  view  then,  we  shall  make  Paul  sav,  "0  men 
of  Athens,  I  perceive  that  in  all  things  ye  are  exceedingly  devout '' 
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He  then-gives  a  reason  for  his  opinion  in  these  words,  "  For  as  I 
was  passing  and  beheld  your  devotions,  I  saw  an  altar  with  this 
inscripUon,  TO  THE  UNKNOWN  GOD."  It  is  asserted  that 
there  were  many  such  altars  consecrated  to  unknown  deities  in 
and  around  Athens.  For  when  any  public  calamity  was  not  re- 
moved by  the  invocation  of  gods  known  by  name  to  the  laws,  it 
was  customary  to  let  go  the  victims  into  tne  fields,  or  along  the 
public  ways,  and  wherever  they  stopped  there  to  sacrifice  them 
''to  the  propitious  unknown  God."  And  this,  though  it  might  in 
many  cases  be  only  onex>f  the  ordinary  gods,  yet  we  are  too  weU 
assured  to  doubt  that  it  was  often  no  other  than  the  true  God. 
Indeed,  had  it  been  aught  else  than  the  Supreme  Deity  to  whom 
the  Athenian  altar  Paul  found- was  erected,  he  would  have  met 
with  only  contempt  for  making  mention  of  it ;  since  he  directly 
asserts  it  and  bases  upon  it  his  plea  of  not  guilty  in  the  matter  of 
declaring  a  God  and  a  woi[3hip  unrecognized  by  the  laws  of  their 
city.  For  it  immediately  follows,  *'  Whom  ye  worship  as  unknown, 
him  I  declare  unto  you.'  ^^Ni^i 

It  is  not  possible  to  exceed  the  heathen  writers  in  the  variety 
and  appositeness  of  names  they  attribute  to  God ;  with  whom  be 
is  the  Af  aker,  the  Prince  and  chief  Ruler  of  the  worid,  the  first  Grod, 
the  great  G^,  the  greatest  God,  the  Most  High,  the  supreme  of 
gods,  the  highest  God,  the  chief  Grod,  the  God  of  gods,  the  Princi- 
pie  of  Principles,  the  First  Cause,  he  that  generated  the  whole 
world,  he  that  rules  the  universe,  the  Supreme  Governor  and  Lord 
of  all,  the  God  over  all,  the  ingenerate,  self-originated,  and  self-ex- 
istent Deity,  unity  and  goodness  itself,  that  which  is  above  essence, 
or  superessential,  that  which  is  above  mind  or  understanding,  the 
supreme  and  eternal,  immutable  and  imperishable,  the  beginning, 
and  middle  and  end  of  all  things,  and  infinite  more  of  the  same  kino* 
But  one  of  the  famous  modes  of  representing  G^,  is  that  mention- 
ed by  Paul  himself,  when  he  describes  him  as  named  The  Unknown. 
This  we  find  also  among  our  sacred  writers,  see  Prov.  30 :  4 ;  Job 
11:7.  Among  the  Egyptians  Isis  was  never  unveiled ;  and  the 
sacred  Trinity  Damascius  affirms  (according  to  Eudemus  and 
Bryubinus)  to  have  been  honored  among  them  as  a  darkness 
above  all  knowledf^e  and  understanding,  or  an  unknown  darkness 
to  be  thrice  repeated.  It  is  unnecessary  here  to  cite  LactantiuSt 
Aulus  Gellius,  Tertullianus  and  others,  to  show  that  the  heathen 
universally  in  the  deeper  emotions  of  their  souls,  or  in  times  of 
$n^at  danger,  as  an  earthquake,  were  used  to  invoke  not  the  gods, 
but  the  Unknown  or  Invisible  God :  though  after  the  danger  wss 
past  they  would  flock  to  the  temples  of  their  inferior  godsand  pour 
out  to  them  their  libations. 

Thus  Paul,  by  one  great  master-stroke,  showed  himself  dear  of 
declaring  a  God  not  acknowledged  by  the  laws  of  Athens,  or  the 
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empire.  "  Him  that  ye  worship  as  the  Unknown  Gbd  declaim  I 
unto  you." 

But  his  defence  is  not  yet  complete.  He  stands  accused  of  set- 
ting upas  new  gods,  Jesus  and  Anastasis,  or  the  Resurrection  ; 
that  they  deem  certain  deities  of  oriental  mysticism ;  and  of  this 
he  is  now  called  to  speak.  How  shall  he  dispose  of  such  a  charge  ? 
He  worships  Christ  as  God-man ;  how  shall  he  escape  with  his 
life  if  he  acknowledge  this  ?  Surely  there  is  no  Athenian  or  R<>>. 
man  law  that  decrees  worship  to  Christ.  Here  then  is  a  dilemma; 
which  horn  shall  he  choose  ? 

He  has  opened  his  cause  wisely  by  making  the  God  he  declares 
to  be  the  same  with  the  Athenian's  **  Unknown  God  ;*'  and  he  is 
thus  prepared  to  vindicate  himself,  should  there  be  occasion,  for 
honoring  Christ  as  God;  because  as  God  he  is  recognized  by  the 
laws  of  Athens.  He  is  the  "  Unknown  God  "  now  manifested  and 
shining  forth  to  all  creatures  in  a  human  form.  We  shall  perceive 
in  the  sequel  that  he  does  not  actually  do  this.  It  was  sufficient 
for  his  purpose  to  speak  of  Christ  as  merely  a  n>an  raised  from  the 
dead  and  appointed  to  act  as  judge  of  the  world  ;  though  in  doing 
this  he  comes  so  near  to  disclosing  the  Divinity  of  Christ  that  we 
are  astonished  to  find  no  suspicion  expressed  ;  but  some  at  once 
begin  to  rail  on  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection  ;  while  others  desire 
to  near  more  of  the  matter  at  another  lime.  He  cannot  be  cen- 
sured for  preaching  Jesus  as  raised  up  instead  of  iEacus,  Minos, 
Rhadamanthus,  or  Cato  to  be  the  divine  medium  of  judgment  to 
the  whole  world;  and  his  Anastasis  proves  no  goddess,  but  a 
change  of  human  bodies  from  death  to  life. 

It  is  an  important  law  of  rhetoric,  that  in  a  discourse  nothing  is 
to  be  introduced  which  is  not  necessary  to  the  case  in  hand.  No 
advocate  should  raise  a  point  of  law,  or  use  a  fact,  not  called  for 
in  making  out  a  just  cause.  So  no  minister  of  the  gospel  should 
indulge  in  a  loose  and  rambling  style  of  argument ;  it  lays  him 
open  to  criticism,  and  tends  to  destroy  the  force  of  his  discourse. 
We  know  of  no  more  perfect  examples  of  strict  adherence  to  this 
rule  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  Christ,  for  ex- 
ample, when  called  upon  to  defend  the  doctrine  of  a  resurrection 
to  human  bodies  before  the  multitude,  attempted  not  to  show  that 
all  shall  rise  from  the  dead  ;  but  instead  he  used  merely  the  lan- 
guage that  was  then  current  among  the  religious  teachers  of  the 
nation,  many  of  whom  affirmed  the  resurrection  of  the  body  (as 
Josephus  informs  us)  to  be  the  privilege  of  none  but  good  men  ; 
whence  he  says,  "  They  that  are  accounted  worthy  to  obtain  that 
world  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead  are  like  tne  angels."  So 
Paul  before  the  Areopa^^s,  had  no  occasion  to  declare  the  supreme 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  except  by  assigning  him  the  work  of 

i'udging  the  world,  not  by  lot,  as  the  heathen  judges  are  held  to 
lave^  done,  though  divinely  directed,  but  by  divine  wisdom  ;  as 
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his  judgment  is  to  be  ''in  righteousness/'  and  not  according  to  any 
mere  arbitrary  laws  or  conventional  customs,  the  only  measures 
usual  in  the  judgments  of  men,  or,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  assigned 
to  the  heathen  judges  of  departed  souls. 

And  yet,  had  there  been  occasion  to  speak  explicitly  upon  this 
head  (and  we  probably  have  only  the  substance  of  his  defence) 
there  was  no  ground  for  cavil  in  the  heathen  mind*  All  their  gods, 
and  all  the  things  of  nature,  were  mere  incarnations  and  embodi- 
ments of  the  supreme  Deity ;  and  that  some  man  was  expected 
about  this  time  to  be,  in  a'  higher  sense  than  any  before  him,  a 
visible  incarnation  of  the  Godhead  there  is  no  occasion  to  prove. 
So  that  in  all  probabilitv  the  Athenians  understood  Paul  to  assert 
that  incarnation  as  fulfilled  in  Jesus  ;  though  they  mostly  regarded 
it  as  a  pretence  based  upon  grounds  too  little  known  or  too  slight 
to  deserve  their  notice. 

But  we  may  notice  here  that  in  all  the  choicest  oratory  of  the^ 
heathen  world  there  is  nothing  to  compare  with  the  splendor,  the 
majesty,  the  dignity,  with  which  that  wonderful  man  entered  upon 
his  explanation  of  Christ  and  the  Resurrection.     '*  CSrod  that  mad 
the  work!  and  all  things  therein,  seeing  that  he  is  Lord  of  heaven 
and  earth,  dwelleth  not  confined  in  temples  made  with  hands ;  nei- 
ther is  worshipped  with  the  hands  of  men  as  though  he  were  in 
need  of  anything,  since  he  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all 
things  ;  and  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell 
on  all  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before 
appointed,  and  the  bounds  of  their  habitation  ;  that  they  should 
seek  the  Lord,  if  haply  they  might  feel  after  him  and  find   him 
though  he  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us ;  for  in  him  we  Kv4 
and  move  and  have  our  being ;  as  certain  also  of  your  own  poets 
have  said.  For  we  are  also  his  offspring." 

With  what  emotions  of  admiration  and  astonishment  must  that 
learned  and  grave  auditory  have  listened  to  this  discourse  from 
one  whom  they  deemed  a  barbarian  and  a  fanatic !  With  what 
delicacy  does  he  reprove  their  idolisms,  their  splendid  temple  ser* 
vice,  and  all  those  things  of  a  religious  kind  of  which  they  were 
vain !  Those  eyerlasting  edifices,  dedicated  to  a  hundred  gods, 
with  their  wonderful  statuary — the  master  works  of  Phidias,  or 
Praxiteles,  and  that  even  in  their  ruin  challenge  the  admiration  of 
the  world— all  surround  him  with  their  splendor,  and  the  conclave 
of  superior  deities  look  blank  upon  him  from  the  frieze  of  the  Par- 
thenon, lest  from  his  fluent  lips  leap  forth  some  word  that  should 
change  them  to  dust,  and  disgrace  the  deities  of  Olympus  by  send- 
ing them  down  together  to  groan  upon  burning  rocks  where  the 
fugitive  demons  of  Empedocles  lie  chained  in  eternal  torments. 

I  et  was  there  not  found  a  single  listener  who  could  note  a  fault 
in  our  apostle's  doctrine.  The  Epicurean  could  not  deny,  God 
to  be  "a  living  one,  that  hath  all  happiness  with  incorruptibility/' 
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though  he  might  make  him  material  and  not  a  spirit,  and  hold  fast 
to  the  dreams  of  Democritus,  Leucippus,  and  Protagoras,  that  ex- 
cluded a  God,  and  substituted  mere  Chance  in  the  formation  of  the 
world ;  or  to  that  of  Strato  of  Lampsacus  who  would  have   the 
world  formed  by  a  living  and  active  but  senseless  nature,  produc- 
ing all  forms  and  bodies  according  to  some  natural  necessary  order 
or  law.     The   Stoic,  after  Heraclitus,  would  derive  all  things 
from  God  as  a  spiritual  fire,  while  the  admirers  of  Anaximenes 
would  have  God  create  all  things  from  air;  and  the  disciples  of 
Thales  made  water,  or  watery  slime,  the  matter  of  which    all 
things  were  formed  by  that  Deity,  whom  he  named  the  eldest  of 
beings  and  eternal.    The  Peripatetic  would,  indeed,  have   the 
world  eternal,  yet  an  eternal  work  of  God,  whom  he  made  the 
most  self-suffcient  and  self-happy  of  beings ;  while  the  whole 
universe,  and  all  the  higher  gods,  were  but  perpetual  and  eternal 
^  "productions  or  eradiations  from  God."     The  followers  of  Plato 
*  could  find  nothing  to  censure  in  the  doctrine  of  a  God  infinitely 
transcendent  and  removed  from  created  things,  sinc^e  their  master 
would  have  it  so,  and  made  the  world  to  be  enlivened  and  ordered 
by  a  holy  and  spiritual  nature. 

The  delicate  irony  of  Socrates  would  still  remain  fresh  in  the 
minds  of  all,  wherein  he  ridicules  the  popular  notions  concerning 
the  worship  of  Grod,  as  if  he  needed  aught  from  men.  Nor  were 
they  ignorant  of  that  remarkable  expression  in  the  author  of  the 
book  De  Coelo,  comrhonly  imputed  to  Aristotle,  wherein  the  su- 
preme God,  and  his  most  exalted  ministers,  are  described  as  resid- 
mg  in  a  calm  and  mild  region  beyond  all  vacuum  and  time,  inac- 
cessible to  change,  or  death,  or  any  other  accident  of  this  perish- 
able life,  not  confined  to  place,  or  modified  by  motion,  but  strong, 
calm,  and  passionless,  and  endued  with  the  highest  and  most  selt- 
sufficient  life,  to  last  through  all  eternity. 

For  althouji^h  they  erected  statues  and  sacrificed  on  altars  to 
the  supreme  Deity  from  remote  ages,  yet  was  it  universally  under- 
stood that  He  was  not  like  anything  corporeal,  ^nd  that  he  needed 
not  any  of  such  things  as  were  ofifered  in  sacrifice.  For  heathen- 
ism consisted  in  the  commixture  of  creature  worship  with  the 
worship  of  God  ;  or  else  in  the  deification  of  nature  in  its  parts  as 
manifestations  of  Ged  in  his  works,  and  so  parts  of  Him.  For 
the  former  view  we  have  the  current  of  heathen,  Jewish,  and 
Christian  writers ;  as  when  we  hear  Maximus  Tyrius,  and  Plato 
fpeak  of  the  godd  as  co-reigners  with  God ;  or  as  Seneca  in  Lac- 
tantius  affirms,  that  God  generated  the  gods  to  be  ministers  of  His 
kingdom,  while  He  himself  intended  through  the  whole 
Maimonides  (in  More  Nevochim  1  :  36,)  afiirms  that  statues  and 
images  were  designed  to  represent  creatures  who  were  mediators 
between  men  and  God.  Lactantius  urges  upon  Hierocles  the 
absurdity  of  assailing  Christians  for  the  worship  of  one  God,  that 
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he  and  all  others  amoDg  the  heathen  professed  to  hold  as  infinitely 
above  all  the  inferior  gods,  saying,  "  i  ou  affirm  that  there  be  gods, 
and  yet  you  subject  and  enslave  Siem  to  that  God  whose  religion 
you  assay  to  destroy. 

The  latter  view,*  that  make  the  parts  of  the  world  to  be  honored 
as  if  they  were  parts  of  God  and  manifestations  of  Him,  is   con- 
tained in  an  epistle  of  Maximus  Madamensis  to  St.  Austin,  wherein 
he  says  of  God — "  His  virtues  diffused  through  the  whole  world 
(since  we  know  not  his  proper  name)  we  invoke  by  many  names ; 
whence  it  comes  to  pass  that  while  we  prosecute  as  it  were  with 
varioos  supplications  his  divided  members,  severally,  we  are  seen 
to  worship  the  whole  Deity.     The  Orphic  verses  teach  the  same ; 
as  when  it  is  said  Jove  is  the  profundity  of  the  earth  and  the  starry 
heavens,  the  breath  of  all  things,  the  force  of  unquenchable  fire,  tfaie 
bottom  of  the  sea,  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars,"  &c.     Timotheus  the 
chronograpber  in  Cedrenus  makes  the  Orphic  theology  to  teach 
that  by  the  divinity  were  all  things  made,  and  he  is  all  things. 
And  Plutarch,  in  his  Defect  of  Oracles,  blames  the  fanaticism  of 
the  Orphic  school  for  this  making  all  things  out  of  God,  according 
to  the  well  known  verse,  ''  Jove  is  the  beginning  and  middle,  and 
all  things    grow  from  God ; "    at  the  same  time   that    he    re- 
proaches the   Naturalists,  such   as  Anaximander  and  the  other 
Italics  between  Thales  and  Anaxagoras*  with  laying  aside  the  di- 
vine agency  in  their  theories  of  the  world ;  though  it  is  possible  he 
goes  too  far  in  relation  to  the  Orphic  cosmogony ;  since  in  anoth- 
er verse  it  is  said  *'  How  can  all  things  be  one,  and  each  distinct 
with  a  life  of  its  own  ?"    For  the  Oriental  Pantheism  that  makes 
die  world  a  body  to  Gkxi,  and  himself  the  soul  of  the  world,  is  of 
early  date  and  universally  received  among  the  most  ancient  na- 
tions ;  though  with  most  it  difl^red  but  little  from  the  Scriptural 
▼lew  of  all  things  consisting  in  Grod,  and  quickened  by  him,  and 
his  being  all  in  ail ;  only  that  the  heathen  were  used  to  deifying 
the  creatures  as  manifestations  of  God's  power  and  wisdom  while 
the  Scriptures  reprove  all  this  as  fond  and  vain  and  contrary  to 
all  true  reason  and  the  divine  laws. 

Then  he  reminds  his  audhory  that  man  is  homogenous,  and  the 
nations  are  parted  on  the  earth  that  each  may  find  out  for  itself 
what  is  God  from  a  diligent  study  of  his  works.  Too  many  of  us, 
in  the  full  satiety  of  our  own  ignorance  concerning  things  so  re- 
mote from  us,  are  apt  to  consider  the  apostle  as  uttering  through 
his  whole  speech  new  truths  before  unknown  to  that  polite  and 
learned  assembly ;  whereas  this  would  have  proved  the  certain 
ruin  of  his  cause.  And  though  it  is  pretended  that  the  Athenians 
prided  themselves  upon  springing  from  their  own  soil,  and  claimed 
as  congeners  the  grasshoppers,  still  this  is  but  a  figurative  and 
iiieroglyphtc  way  of  denoting  that  they  had  resided  in  the  same 
place  throui{h  all  the  most  remote  ages,  while  others  led  a  wandering 
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and  unsettled  life,  or  estaUished  themselves  in  cities  and  comtnon- 
W0alths  at  periods  of  time  long  after  Cecrops  led  their  fathers  oyer 
tlie  sea,  and  transferred  Egyptian  arts  and  sciences  to  the  shores 
of  the  iEgean.  Were  there  nothing  else  to  show  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  old  world  all  men  were  of  common  origin, 
we  shall  find  it  asserted  in  the  fact  that  the  same  universal 
Deity  is  honored  in  all  nations,  though  by  many  samec,  and  in 
many  modes ;  or,  as  they  sometimes  expressed  it,  ^  an  agreeing 
discord."  Besides,  it  is  well  known  that  among  the  ancients  it 
was  universally  held  that  a  deluge  had  once  swept  away  all  man- 
kind, except  a  single  family,  from  whom,  as  their  common  head, 
all  nations  have  sprung.  We  say  nothing  of  that  Grecian  fable 
which  originates  all  mankind  from  stones  thrown  by  Deucaliea 
and  Pyrrha ;  since  it  was  of  a  piece  with  Cadmus  and  his  sowing 
of  dragon's  teeth,  and  other  hieroglyphics  of  the  same  sort,  tra- 
duced from  the  Egyptians  and  Orientals,  and  expressed  in  words ; 
neither  will  it,  if  allowed,  in  the  least  degree  £^ect  the  question  ; 
as  this,  equally  with  all  others,  assigns  to  men  a  common  origin. 
For  though  it  may  seem  at  first  sight  that  the  flood  of  Deucaiiott 
was  confined,  (and  some  say  the  same  of  the  deluge  of  C^'ges,)  to 
a  small  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  yet  all  who  have  looked  well 
into  the  matter  are  aware  that  all  nations,  in  both  hemispheres, 
have  ever  done  the  like,  and  treated  the  deluge  of  Noah  as  if  it 
were  partial  and  confined,  each  to  their  own  country ;  only  that 
the  Hebrews  have  preserved  its  memorial  as  of  universal  extent 
over  the  earth.  The  floods  of  Deucalion  and  Ogyges  are  the 
same ;  and  both  are  identical  with  that  of  our  sacred  history  ;  and 
from  "  such  as  escaped  the  deluge,"  (T<i  ifi/yoya  novtov)  came  all 
the  race  of  mankind,  while  the  family  that  escaped  were  the  origi' 
nal  gods  of  the  early  nations,  whose  number  was  eight,  and  of 
these  the  eldest  were  Saturn  and  Rhea.  Thus  in  the  Works  and 
Days  of  Hesiod  we  have  the  gods  and  men  alike  generated  or  made 
from  the  same  root  or  stock.  And  again  :  ''the  gods  formed  a 
golden  age  of  men."  That  is,  God  formed  the  parents  of  our  race, 
and  these,  afterwards  raised  to  godhead,  begat  sons  and  daugh- 
ters. 

But  the  nations  were  divided  (he  affirms),  that  in  their  disper- 
sion over  the  earth  they  might  each  in  its  own  way  search  after 
Grod,  and,  though  possessed  of  the  sharpest  wits  and  clearest  in- 
tellects, yet  they  should  never  of  themselves  find  him ;  though  so 
near  to  us  in  his  works  ;  but  he  should  remain  to  them  through  all 
aoes  an  "  Unknown  God ;"  because  they  had  no  direct  revelation 
oi  him  in  words  as  the  Hebrews  had,  but  were  left  to  cherish  the 
truth  learned  of  their  fathers  from  the  earliest  times,  and  to  find 
out  as  they  might  the  Divine  attributes  and  character  from  the 
works  of  nature.  This  also  was  no  new  view  of  nationality  ;  for 
it  was  commonly  understood  that  all  tribes  of  men  were  separated 
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hy  God  hiinseir  for  purposes  of  his  own,  that  ia  many  ways,  though 
with  one  spirit,  the  Deity  should  be  honored  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth.  And  though  in  wer  times  the  Athenians,  and  several  oth- 
er nations,  enacted  laws  against  importing  flew  ceremonies  and 
gods  from  abroad,  yet  this  was  only  because  of  the  immense  number 
of  gods  honored  by  different  nations,  that  were  mere  duplicates  of 
each  other  infinitely  repeated,  and  therefore  tlie  greater  number 
would  add  nothing  to  such  as  were  honored  among  any  on« 
people ;  while  each  must  have  a  separate  service,  and  a  separate 
altar,  and  so  produce  endless  confusion  in  any  state  that  should 
a^t  to  receive  them  indiscriminately  from  abroad. 

He  then  reminds  them,  how  favorite  a  saying  it  had  ever  been 
among  them,  that  men  are  the  ofispring  of  God.  In  this  he  is 
woaUy  supposed  to  refer  them  to  tlie  '*  Pbaenomena"  of  Aratus  ; 
tboogh  there  is  no  need  to  enquire  into  this ;  since  he  affirms  no- 
thing new  or  strange  when  in  his  introduction  to  the  study  of  the 
heaTenly  bodies  he  says,  "  We  all  share  the  beneficence  of  Jove, 
for  we  are  also  his  ofl^pring,  who  kindly  shows  prosperous  signs  to 
men."  Theon,  the  scholiast,  says  that  "  by  Jove  is  here  meant 
the  Creator  of  the  world,"  or  *'  the  God  who  made,  all  things."  In 
like  maoQer  Moschopulus  understands  Jove  or  the  supreme  God 
to  be  meant  when  in  Hesiod  (as  above  cited)  it  is  said  that  **  the 
bmortals  made  a  golden  age  of  men."  The  example  of  Clean* 
thes  will  be  at  once  recognized  when  he  names  the  supreme  Dei- 
tf  Jove,  and  says, ''  It  is  becoming  in  all  men  to  call  thee  for  we 
ire  thine  o£pnng,  having  alone  the  gift  of  speech." 

The  conclusion  is  irresistible.  "  Forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the 
o&pring  of  God,  it  is  not  becoming  to  think  of  the  Deity  as  re* 
ttfflUed  to  iniages  of  gold,  or  silver,  or  stone,  graven  by  art  and 
Dttos  device."  In  this  Paul  asserts  what  is  self-evident  and  uni- 
versally acknowledged.  The  Stoic  remembers  how  his  favorite 
Heraelitus  replied  when  Euthycles  had  accused  him  of  impiety : 
"Is  God  shut  up  within  the  walls  of  temples  ?  Is  this  your  piety 
to  dace  God  in  the  dark  or  to  make  him  a  stony  God?  O  you 
QBlearned !  know  ye  not  that  God  is  not  made  with  hands,  and 
lath  not  from  thefaieginning  any  basis,  nor  can  be  confined  by  any 
wall;  the  whole  world  variously  adorned  with  plants,  animals,  and 
stars  being  his  temple  ?"  And  again  :  "  Is  there  no  God  without 
altars?  are  stones  the  witnesses  of  the  gods  ?  Let  his  own  works 
be  the  witnesses  of  God,  and  chiefly  the  sun ;  day  and  night  bear  him 
witness ;  the  fruitful  earth  declares  him  ;  the  circle  of  his  work, 
the  moon,  is  a  celestial  witness  of  him."  The  disciples  of  Plato 
>Bd  the  Peripatetics  are  unable  to  dissent.  For  both  these  gloried 
in  the  acknowledgment  of  a  spiritual  and  self--existent  Deity  not 
confined  to  time  nor  place ;  as  their  masters  the  Orientals  before 
them  had  ever  held  God  to  be  *"  the  cause  of  generation  and  the 
whole  course  of  nature  and  of  all  powers  in  the  elements  them- 
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selves,  separate,  exempt,  elevated  above,  and  of  himself,  expander] 
over  all  the  powers  and  elements  of  the  world,  since  he  is  trans- 
cendent and  above  the  world,  immaterial  and  incorporeal,  super- 
natural, unmade,  indivisible,  manifested  wholly  from  himself  and  in 
himself,  ruling  over,  and  in  himself  containing  all  things."  (lambli- 
cus  de  Myster.  iEgypt.  7,  2.)  Among  the  Ionics,  Anaxagoras  had 
said,  "  Grod  is  mingled  with  nothing  but  is  alone  by  himself  and 
separate."  Diogenes  Sinopensis  had  been  recorded  in  Laertius  as 
publicly  reproving  one  whom  he  found  honoring  a  statue  of  some 
god  with  an  unusual  show  of  devotion,  saying,  **  Beware  of  behav- 
ing unseemly  in  the  sight  of  that  God  who  stands  behind  yon, 
for  all  things  are  full  of  him."  Nor  can  it  be  shown  that  that 
Jove  to  whom  were  consecrated  the  most  noble  statues  and  the  old- 
est and  costliest  temples,  was  ever  once  held  by  the  learned  to  be  the 
same  with  what  Pythagoras  names  "the  Tetractys,  or  Tetrayam- 
ihaton,  that  affords  to  our  souls  the  fountain  of  Divine  nature." 
Since  the  Jove  thus  honored  \vas  an  inferior  and  mediatorial  Dei- 
ty, that  the  Egyptians  named  Ammon  or  Cham ;  the  same  that 
rebelled  against  his  father  Saturn,  and  usurped  the  government  of 
the  earth  by  violence,  and  when  his  own  viperous  and  apostate 
progeny  the  giants,  or  Babel-builders,  rose  under  Nimrod  to  set  up 
the  Chaldean  Empire  adverse  to  his  own,  requiting  his  filial  impiety, 
at  the  same  time  that  the  Titians,  or  the  families  of  Shem  and  Ja- 

Eheth  resisted  his  pretences  and  stood  fast  by  their  misused  father, 
e  launched  against  them  the  thunder  of  his  excommunication,  and 
condemned  their  whole  crew  to  the  torments  of  hell;  as  hisenvier 
in  impiety  toward  God,  the  Pontiff  of  Rome,  still  fulminates  inter- 
minable curses  against  all  that  refuse  to  acknowledge  his  pretence 
to  sit  in  the  temple  of  God,  and  as  God  upon  earth  to  receive  the 
homage  due  to  God  from  all  creatures,  both  "  ih  heaven  and  in  the 
the  earth,  and  the  waters  i.nder  the  earth." 

For  of  the  supreme  God  the  heathen  sages  and  wise  men  were 
accustomed  to  speak  under  the  name  of  the  "  unknown  darkness," 
"the  illuminator,  animator,  and  quickener  of  the  universe,  and  the 
original  of  motion,"  "  one  single,  solitary  and  most  simple  being, 
unmade  and  indestructible,  existing  necessarily  of  himself,  incor- 
poreal and  without  magnitude,  immutable,  and  of  a  duration  not 
measured  by  the  flow  of  time,  but  of  a  constant  and  fixed  eternity 
without  past  or  future ;"  as  Parmenides  in  Simplicius  and  Aristotle ; 
and  more  of  the  same  kind.  Socrates,  in  Zenophen,  says,  "That 
(Jod  who  framed  and  contains  the  whole  world,  though  he  be  seen 
to  do  the  greatest  things  yet  is  in  himself  unseen  and  invisible :" 
wherefore  men  should  not  despise  invisible  things  but  rather  honor 
the  Deity,  taking  notice  of  his  power  by  his  effects."  Plato  says, 
"  The  Supreme  Good  is  not  itself  essence  but  above  essence,  excel- 
ling the  same  at  once  in  dignity  and  power.  Aristotle,  in  his 
Metaphysics,  speaks  of  God  as  "  an  incorporeal  substance  divided 
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from  sensible  thiDgs,  indivisible  and  devoid  of  parts  and  magnitude. 
Hence  the  wisest  and  gravest  among  pagans  (and  of  such  only 
were  Paul's  auditors)  could  never  be  made  to  believe  that  the  su- 
preme Deity  ought  to  be  represented  under  any  form  whatever ; 
and  if  this  were  ever  done  at  all  l)efore  the  rise  (or  rather  the  fall) 
of  that  apostate  power  we  name  Popery,  to  conceal  our  ignorance 
of  what  is  meant  by  a  "  mystery  of  iniquity,"  it  was  only  then  as 
now  reckoned  among  the  public  shows  and  spectacles,  and  invent- 
ed solely  to  divert  and  amuse  the  common  people. 

He  then  proceeds  to  set  forth  the  first  elements  of  the  gospel  as 
a  new  development  of  the  most  ancient  faith  known  to  men,  and 
a  full  explication  of  the  matter  charged  upon  him  as  a  crime  when 
he  had  before  "  preached  unto  them  Jesus  and  the  resurrection." 
"  And  now  indeed  God,  having  winked  at  the  times  when  he  was 
held  as  "  the  Unknown,"  commandeth  all  men  everywhere  to  re- 
pent ;  because  he  hath  appointed  a  day  in  the  which  be  will  judge 
the  world  in  righteousness  by  that  man  whom  he  bath  ordained ; 
whereof  he  hatn  given  assurance  unto  all  men  in  that  he  hath  rais- 
ed him  from  the  dead."  In  all  this  there  is  nothing  to  shock  the 
prejudices,  or  contradict  the  belief  of  his  judges.  For  though  the 
"Epicureans  and  Stoics"  mav  unite  in  ridiculing  the  one 
man's  universal  hope  that  he  shall  live  beyond  the  grave,  the  other 
the  faith  of  all  God's  choicest  ones  from  the  beginning  of  the  world 
that  the  body  shall  rise  again,  yet  the  admirers  of  Pythagoras  and 
Plato  can  see  nothing  harsh  in  the  return  of  man  from  the  grave, 
whether  after  three  days  or  three  thousand  years.  That  he  who 
was  to  be  born  of  a  virgin  should  die  and  rise  again  for  the  good 
of  mankind,  had  been  believed  in  all  ages,  and  in  all  nations.  In- 
numerable fables  are  afloat  through  all  the  world  of  Vishnu,  Budd- 
ha, Osiris,  Adonis,  Hercules,  Castor  and  Pollux,  Orpheus,  Theseus, 
and  others,  who  have  gone  among  the  dead  and  returned  agaia  to 
Kfe.  That  souls  pass  from  one  body  to  another,  or  from  the  same 
body  to  the  same  in  a  difierent  state,  has  been  everywhere  held  in 
some  form  from  the  most  remote  ages. 

Thus  as  to  the  first  we  have  Dionusus  or  Bacchus  (the  same 
with  Osiris)  falling  from  the  throne  of  Jove,  and  torn  in  pieces  by 
the  Titans ;  but  afterwards  his  members  are  replaced  and  he  as- 
cends alive  into  heaven.  (Origen  contra  Cels  .b.  4.)  So  iEscula- 
plus  by  his  medicines  is  said  to  have  raised  the  dead  to  life,  and 
for  this  to  have  been  smitten  with  thunder  and  cast  down  to  hell, 
by  angry  Jove ;  making  thus  a  striking  figure  of  Him  who  bore 
for  us  "  the  chastisement  of  our  peace,  and  suffered,  the  just  for  the 
unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God."  In  the  Phsedo  we  have 
Plato  asserting  that  men  shall  revive,  and  from  the  state  of  death 
become  living.  Diogenes  Laertes  makes  Theopompus  afiirm  of 
the  Magi,  that  they  held  to  a  resurrection,  when  men's  bodies  should 
no  longer  need  food,  nor  cast  any  shadow.   Owen  (Theol.  b.  1.  c.  8) 
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affirms  the  same  thing  as  known  by  the  American  savages,  and 
Hack  well  (Anno  1595)  with  others,  tells  us  that  the  same  doctrine 
was  held  by  the  Indian  Brahmins  whom  they  met  in  Cambaia 
during  their  voyage  in  the  Oriental  parts.  Vossius  (De  Idolat.  1. 
10)  says,  *'  It  was  the  common  consent  of  nations  that  the  soul 
survives;  yea  among  many  were  there  reliques  of  its  reconjunction 
with  the  body  ;  but  this  they  greatly  corrupted  with  their  Metem- 
psychosis." For  this  was  often  a  change  from  body  to  body ;  or 
a  regeneration,  a  new  birth  ;  of  which  we  can  make  nothing  satis- 
factory, owing  to  that  want  of  careful  and  explicit  statement  which 
is  ever  found  in  the  heathen  writers  when  they  treat  of  religious 
doctrines,  and  for  which  they  are  censured  by  all  the  Fathers  of 
the  church.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  such  as  held  at  all  to  the  Me- 
tempsychosis could  find  no  special  cause  of  blame  in  the  great 
apostle  for  putting  it  in  the  form  ever  maintained  by  the  church. 

And  as  to  a  time  of  judgment  to  all  men,  and  a  change  of  the 
World  by  fire,  no  Grecian  could  reproach  him  who  had  seen  Christ 
without  calling  in  question  the  gravest  and  most  venerated  among 
his  own  doctors.  When  Plato  in  the  Timaeus  will  treat  of  the 
story  of  Phaethon,  the  son  of  Helius,  and  his  burning  of  the  world, 
he  says,  "  It  has  the  figure  of  a  fable,  but  the  truth  is  this,  there 
shall  be  a  great  change  of  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  in  a 
short  time  a  great  dissolution  ot  ail  things  upon  the  earth  by  rea- 
son of  much  fire."  He  also  gives  this  as  the  explication  of  aa 
Egjrptian  priest  to  Solon,  when  he  inquired  concerning  Deucalion, 
Pyrrha,  Phaethon,  and  others.  Seneca  follows  the  Stoics  in  this, 
and  affirms  (Quaest.  Natural,  3 :  13),  **  The  world's  period  shall  be 
by  fire."  Minutius  Felix  says  the  Epicureans  had  the  same  opinion. 
And  Plato  especially  held  some  faith  in  a  time  of  judgment,  at  the 
period  of  the  world's  conflagration,  as  he  says  (De  Repub.  10), 
"  Seeing  the  soul  is  immortal  and  patient  of  labor,  we  must,  by  a 
kind  of  pleasing  violence,  follow  on  toward  the  celestial  bliss,  that 
we  may  be  friends  to  ourselves  and  the  gods,  and  victors  in  thai 
long  passage  of  the  thousand  years — that  we  may  live  happily  here 
and  in  the  thousand  years  when  we  come  to  them. 

Jleither  can  we  suppose  the  apostle's  doctrine  of  repentance 
could  strike  harshly  upon  a  Grecian  ear.  For  there  again  he  has 
Plato,  Empedocles,  Pythagoras,  and  the  whole  world  of  their  ad- 
mirers on  his  side,  when  they  affirm  that  the  human  spirit  was  at 
first  like  a  winged  chariot,  self-controlled,  and  able  to  soar  at  will 
through  heaven  and  earth ;  but,  having  sinned,  and  lost  its  wings, 
it  fell  down  into  this  miserable  and  contentious  world — into  this 
field  of  Ate  and  darkness,  where  murder  and  wrath,  and  a  troop 
of  other  mischiefs  reign,  and  where  it  must  wander  on  and  be 
lost,  unless  by  a  return  to  God  and  holiness,  she  may  recover 
again  the  golden  wings  of  virtue  and  original  truth. 

But  Paul's  triumph  ends  not  with  thus  clearing  himself  before 
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the  Athenian  judges  alone.  The  malice  of  the  Sophists  is  the 
cause  that  has  led  tq  his  arrest ;  and  they  are  all  put  to  shame  be- 
fore the  Tery  judgment-seat,  where  they  had  hoped  to  prevail 
against  him  oy  the  force  of  criminal  law,  whom  they  could  not 
answer  with  words  or  deeds.  Nothing,  can  exceed  the  coolness 
of  his  contempt  for  the  whole  crowd  of  his  accusers,  and  their 
chunors  against  his  doctrines,  when,  from  ''the  market-place," 
they  roll  like  clouds  of  smoke  up  "  the  Hill  of  Mars,"  haling  with 
outcries  and  insults,  as  if  all  Jerusalem  were  again  broke  loose, 
the  victixn  of  a  hundred  persecutions,  before  a  tribunal  as  stern 
and  as  inexorable  to  favor  or  pity  as  that  of  Minos  or  Hades,  while 
he  well  knows  that  though  be  must  finish  his  testimony  by  a  vio- 
lent death,  they  shall  not  live  to  see  it ;  nor  shall  any  Athenian 
jailor  be  moved  to  tears  when,  like  Socrates,  he  blesses  him  who 
brings  to  bis  lips  the  cup  of  hemlock.  But,  omitting  all  they  have 
said  or  can  say,  and  disdaining  to  refer  to  them  at  all,  he  calls  up 
the  venerated  shades  of  the  ancients — ^blind  Thamyris  and  blind 
Haeooides, 

**  Aad  Tiresifts  and  Phineus,  prophets  old," 

The  canonized  Thracian,  that  of  his  sweet  lyre  is  held  to  lead  the 
choirs  of  Elysium,  the  graven  shapes  of  Pherecydes  and  Thales, 
and  the  countenance  of  hoary  Socrates,  with  their  mighty  com- 
peers, Pythagoras,  Solon,  Empedocles,  Heraclitus,  Cleanthes,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle,  the  priests  of  Egypt,  Chaldea,  Phoenicia^  Persia,  and 
India,  that  in  the  grandeur  and  splendor  of  their  multitude,  all  else 
may  shrink  away  to  nothing,  and  become  too  low  for  censure ;  as 
when,  at  the  prayer  of  Elisha,  the  hills  about  Samaria  became 
thick-set  with  fiery  squadrons  to  defend  his  fearless  and  blame- 
less head  against  '*  the  armies  of  the  aliens." 

Then,  by  thus  referring  them  to  the  words  and  thoughts  of  the 
iDustrious  dead,  he  affords  them  abundant  cause  of  mutual  con- 
ibsion  and  dissension,  so  that  they  shall  find  it  occupation  enough 
U>  argue  the  whole  matter  out  among  themselves,  and  leave  him 
without  disturbance  to  pursue  the  calm  and  earnest  vocation  of 
his  apostleship  wherever  it  may  lead  him,  utitil  the  tyranny  of 
Nero  shall  give  him  release  by  an  honorable  death,  and  remit  his 

Sjat  soul  to  its  place  among  "  the  first-born,"  who  see  God  in 
s  holy  hill  of  Zion. 

Thus,  strong  in  his  own  integrity,  in  the  Divine  commission  for 
his  work,  and  for  his  doctrines  the  common  consent  of  the  wisest 
and  gravest  sages  of  the  whole  earth,  the  apostle  sums  up  his 
great  argument  with  Christ,  the  Judge  and  Saviour  of  mankind, 
the  sum  and  substance  and  embodiment  of  all  truth — as  a  man  in- 
fringing upon  none,  and  as  God  honored  in  every  nation  over  the 
globe.  Not  only  has  he  cleared  himself  of  all  blame  before  the 
Athenian  laws,  and  confounded  all  the  philosophers  among  them- 
selves, that  they  could  no  more  combine  against  him,  but  even  bii 
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judges  desire  to  hear  him  again  concemiDg  the  doctrine  of  Chri^ ; 
and  he  goes  forth  again  unbound,  to  bear  with  him  the  gospel  to 
the  utmost  corners  of  the  earth,  until  a  blessed  martyrdom  at  last 
equal  him  with  the  holiest  seers  of  old,  and  finish  for  him  the 
"  dying  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ"  in  his  body,  by  the  life  of  the 
same  Jesus  revealed  in  his  glorified  spirit,  amid  the  Paradise  of 
God. 

But  who,  with  him,  can  retire  from  the  presence  of  that  vener- 
able and  august  assembly,  but  must  be  conscious  of  a  feeling  of 
sadness  coming  over  his  soul,  when  he  reflects  that  he  shall  meet 
but  few  of  them  indeed  among  the  sanctities  of  a  better  world  ? 
"  Dionysius,  the  Areopagite,  and  a  woman  named  Damaris,  and 
certain  others  with  them,  clave  unto  him,  and  believed ;"  but  the 
most  refused,  and  left  him  to  gather  up  as  he  might,  afifectionate 
and  believing  auditors  among  the  lowest  of  the  people,  while  they 
of  the  Areopagus,  with  the  whole  crowd  of  Athenian  scholars, 
counted  themselves  too  wise  for  instruction,  too  lofty  for  reproof, 
from  one  whom  they  esteemed  a  barbarian.  Such,  brethren,  is 
the  mystery  of  our  calling.  The  gospel  is  for  the  poor  and  the 
despised  ;  while  "  philosophy  and  vain  deceit"  are  for  the  rich,  the 
learned,  and  the  powerful  of  the  earth.  From  the  day-laborers, 
the  slaves,  the  poor  of  the  world,  has  God  raised  up  His  ministry 
of  most  fiery,  nimble,  and  invincible  spirits,  against  whom  senates, 
kings,  and  hierarchies  combine  only  for  their  own  confusion.  Before 
them  fell  the  persecuting  empires  of  paganism,  and  behind  them 
lie  the  bleeding  remains  of  those  once  terrible  nations  that  "won- 
dered after  the  Beast."  From  the  valleys  of  the  Caucasus,  from 
the  morasses  of  the  Danube  or  the  Rhine,  from  the  glaciers  of  the 
Alps,  he  brings  them  forth,  like  Israel  from  the  Ked  Sea,  and 
founds  of  them  the  mightiest  nations  of  the  renewed  earth ;  and 
the  unnamed  myriads  that  rode  to  heaven  in  the  flaming  chariots 
of  their  own  martyrdom,  above  them  raise  the  song  of  Moses  and 
the  Lamb,  saying,  "  Great  and  marvellous  are  thy  works.  Lord 
God  Almighty  ;  just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  King  of  saints." 
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ARTICLE  VII. 
THE  ATONEMENT  AND  THE  PENALTY  OF  THE  LAW. 

By  R«T>  Samuel  T.  SrsAEf  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Did  Christ,  in  making  the  Atonement,  of  which  we  have  both 
the  history  and  the  doctrine  in  the  Bible,  suffer  the  penalty  of  the 
law  ?  Was  the  penalty  of  the  law  inflicted  upon  the  Redeemer  as 
the  atonement  for  sin  ?  This  is  not  merely  a  modern  question, 
baying  been  keenly  agitated  several  centuries  ago.  In  respect  to 
it,  theologians  generally  deemed  evangelical,  are  divided  into  two 
classes  :  one  of  which,  for  convenience  of  designation,  we  shall 
call  the  Penalists ;  the  other,  the  Substiiutionists.  The  former 
hold  the  aflirmMive  of  the  above  question  ;  the  latter,  the  nega- 
tive. The  doctrine  of  the  former  is,  that  the  sins  of  elect  sinners, 
and  these  only,  were  so  imputed  to  Christ,  that  He  was  legally 
bound  to  suflfer,  and  did  suflFer  the  penalty  of  the  law  threatened 
against  them ;  that  of  the  latter  is,  that  what  Christ  suffered,  was 
not  the  proper  penalty  of  the  law,  but  an  equivalent — a  full  and 
sufficient  substitute,  answering  all  the  ends  of  the  penalty  in  re- 

rt  to  the  character  and  government  of  Grod,  and  thus  opening 
6vay  for  pardon  and  eternal  life  to  the  penitent  believei:. 

By  both  classes  of  theologians  it  is  maintained,  that  Christ  suf- 
fered and  died  as  reported  in  the  gospel  narrative;  that  His  suffer-^ 
ings  and  death  constitute  the  essence  or  matter  of  the  atonement; 
that  although  the  suflering  and  death  are  predicated  of  Him  as  one 
prison,  still  they  were  true  of  Him  in  respect  to  His  human  nature 
only ;  and  that  salvation  is  graciously  bestowed  upon  men  through 
Christ  as  an  atoning  Saviour,  and  in  no  other  way.  All  this  is 
common  ground  to  both  classes.  The  point  of  divergence  re- 
spects the  application  of  ihQ  penal  predicate  to  that  which  is  held 
to  constitute  the  matter  of  the  aionement.  Did  Christ,  in  mak- 
ing the  atonement,  which  consisted  in  His  sufferings  and  death 
--did  He,  in  those  sufferings,  and  in  that  death,  endure  the  penalty 
of  the  Divine  law  threatened  against  sinners?  This  is  the 
question  we  propose  to  examine.  For  this  purpose  we  present 
three  inquiries :  First,  what  are  the  elementary  ideas  which  the 
human  mind  assigns  to  the  term  punishment  or  penalty  ?  Second- 
ly, what  is  the  penalty  of  the  law?  Thirdly,  who  is  the  penal 
sufferer  according  to  the  express  provisions  of  this  law  ? 

I.  What  is  PUNISHMENT  or  penalty  1  Webster  defines  the  for- 
mer term  to  mean,  "Any  pain  or  sufiering  inflicted  on  a  person  for 
a  crime  or  offense^  by  the  authority  to  which  the  offender  is  subject, 
^ther  by  the  constitution  of  God,  or  of  civil  society  ;*'  the  latter 
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to  mean,  "  The  suffering  in  person  or  property  which  is  annexed 
by  law  or  judicial  decision  to  the  commission  of  a  crime,  offense,  or 
trespass,  as  a  punishment."  This  definition  not  only  gives  the 
general,  and,  therefore,  the  correct  use  of  the  term,  but  very  ex- 
actly represents  the  consciousness  of  men.  Simple  suffering  is 
not  punishment.  A  being  may  suffer,  when  he  is  not  punished. 
We  naturally  and  necessarily  conjiect  with  the  term  the  idea  of 
fault,  blameworthiness,  moral  delinquency,  on  account  of  which 
suffering  is  inflicted  upon  an  offender,  and,  as  so  inflicted,  is  pun- 
ishment. This  is  what  men  mean  by  the  term.  It ,  implies  ill- 
desert  in  the  subject. 

The  Reviewer  of  Beman  on  the  Atonement,  remarks :  "  It  is  i7/- 
des^rt,  and  not  the  general  good,  which  every  man  feels  in  his  own 
case,  is  the  ground  of  his  just  liability  to  punishment."^  Whose 
ill-desert?  His  own,  not  as  innocent,  but  as  an  offender.  And 
if  so  in  respect  to  himself,  has  he  not  the  sanf>e  intuitive  convic- 
tion in  respect  to  every  other  being?  The  innate  sense  of  justice 
which  affirms  this  doctrine,  does  not  also  affirm  that  A,  being  in- 
nocent, may  be  punished  for  B,  being  guilty :  it  affirms  punish- 
ment only  where  the  ill-desert  exists.  The  crime,  the  ill-desert, 
the  penalty,  imply  the  same  person — the  criminal  So  intimate  is 
the  connection  between  these  ideas,  that  men  spontaneously  reason 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  Job's  three  friends  were  disposed  to 
regard  him  as  a  criminal  in  explanation  of  his  providential  suffer- 
ings. When  the  barbarians  saw  the  viper  fastened  upon  the  hand 
of  Paul,  they  at  once  supposed  him  to  be  a  murderer.  Acts  28:  4. 
They  saw,  as  they  thought,  the  exhibition  of  punishment,  and  in- 
stantly inferred  its  antecedent,  crime  in  the  subject  punished. 
The  law  of  this  inference  was  in  their  own  minds. 

The  learned  and  technical  use  of  the  term  by  civilians  and 
legal  commentators,  conforms  to  the  common  idea.  Blackstone 
thus  defines  punishments:  "Evils  or  inconveniences  consequent 
upon  crimes  and  misdemeanors,  being  devised,  denounced,  and  in- 
flicted by  human  laws,  in  consequence  of  disobedience  or  mis- 
behaviour in  those,  tb  regulate  whose  conduct  such  laws  were  re- 
spectively made.'"  Burlamaqui,  formerly  professor  of  natural  and 
civil  law  at  Geneva,  thus  presents  the  doctrine  of  penalty: 
"  Sanction  is  that  part  of  the  law  whiqh  includes  the  penalty 
enacted  against  those  who  transgress  it.  With  regard  to  the 
penalty,  it  is  an  evil  with  which  the  sovereign  menaces  those  sub- 
jects who  should  presume  to  violate  his  laws."*  Michaelis,  the 
learned  commentator  upon  the  laws  of  Moses,  observes :  "By  the 
term  punishment^  therefore,  all  mankind  understand  something 
which  has  for  its  object,  not  properly  the  amendment  of  the  culprit 

«  Pres.  Board^s  Edition  of  Old  and  New  Theology,  p.  10. 
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himself,  but  the  dejterment  of  others  from  the  imitation  of  his  ex- 
ample."^ It  is  here  implied  that  this  "something"  applies  solely 
to  the  culprit  himself  Mr.  Barnes  quotes  the  language  of  Lord 
Coke :  **  Nemo  punitur  pro  alieno  delicto,"  i.  e.  no  one  is  pun^ 
ished  for  another's  sin ;  also  that  of  Grotius :  *'  No  one  is  to  be 
punished  beyond  his  ill-desert."*  If  not  beyond,  then  surely  not 
except  y<?r  his  ill-desert.  Should  he  suffer  without  ill-desert,  that 
suffering  would  not  be  punishment  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term.  We  quote  these  legal  authorities,  not  to  determine  a  theo- 
logical question,  but  to  show  the  correct  use  of  an  important  term 
according  to  the  general  sense  of  mankind. 

To  this  we  add  the  usage  as  found  in  the  writings  of  professed 
theologians.  The  younger  Edwards  observes ;  "  An  innocent 
person  may  choose  to  be  made  the  subject  of  sufferings,  in  the 
stead  of  a  criminal.  Therefore,  though  sufferings  which  he 
chooses  to  endure,  be  inflicted  on  him,  no  injustice  is  done  him ; 
nor  will  it  be  pretended  tbat  this  procedure  is  according  to  strict  ' 
distributive  justice,  which  requires  the  criminal  to  be  punished^ 
and  not  his  substitute."'  In  his  Sermons  on  the  Atonement  it  is 
everywhere  implied,  that  punishnaent  applies  only  to  a  criminal ; 
and  that  the  atonement  of  Christ  is  not  punishment,  but  a  sub- 
stitute "  to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  Divine  law."  Andrew 
Fuller  has  expressed  the  same  idea  with  great  clearness  :  "  Real 
and  proper  punishment,  if  I  understand  the  terms,  is  not  only  the 
infliction  of  natural  evil  for  the  commission  of  moral  evil,  but  the 
infliction  of  the  one  upon  ike  person  who  committed  the  other,  and 
in  displeasure  against  him.  It  not  only  supposes  criminality,  but 
that  the  party  punished  was  literally  the  criminal.  Criminality 
committed  by  one  party,  and  imputed  to  another,  is  not  a  ground 
for  re-al  and  proper  punishment."*  Dr.  Lighlfoot,  one  of  the 
Westminster  divines,  held  the  same  doctrine:  "Was  Christ  so 
much  as  punished  by  Ood?  Much  less,  then,  was  He  over- 
whelmed by  the  wrath  of  God — damned  by  God.  Was  a  lamb 
punished  that  was  sacrificed  ?  He  was  afflicted,  but  not  punished ; 
for  punishment  argues  a  crime  or  fault  preceding.  Were  the 
sad  suflferings  of  Christ  laid  on  him  as  punishments  ?  Certainly 
not  fur  His  own  sins;  no,  nor  for  ours  neither.  He  suffered  for 
our  sins — bare  our  sins ;  but  His  sufierings  were  not  punishments 
for  our  sins."*  President  Dwight  remarks :  "  Strict  justice  de- 
mands the  punishment  of  the  sinner  only,  and  can  in  no  sense  re-  ' 
quire  the  punishment  of  another  in  his  stead."  "  In  refusing  to 
render  it  (obedience)  we  are  criminal ;  and  for  this  criminality 

1  Commentaries  on  the  laws  of  Moses,  vol.  4.,  p  460. 
•  Barnes'  Defense,  p.  229. 

» Works  of  President  Edwards  the  Younger,  vol.  1.,  p.  74. 
4  Fuller's  Works,  vol.  1.,  p.  653. 
Lightfoot's  Woiks,  London  Edition,  voL  6.,  pp.  23j  24. 
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Hierit  punishment.    The  guilt  thus  incurred,  is  inherent  in  the 
criminal  himself,  and  cannot  in  the  nature  of  things  be  transferred 
to  another."'     Mr.  Barnes  in  his  response  to  the  seventh  charge 
of  Dr.  Junkin,  quotes  several  authorities  on  this  subject.     Dr. 
Owen :  "  There  can  be  no  obligation  to  punishment  where  there 
is  no  desert  of  punishment."     "  The  guilt  of  sin  is  its  desert  of 
punishment.     And  where  this  is  not,  there  can  be  no  punishment 
properly  so  called."    Turretin  :  "  The  justice  of  God  does  not  in- 
flict punishment,  except  on   him   that  deserves    it."     Ridgely ; 
^  Guilt  is  an  oUigation  or  liableness  to  suffer  punishment  for  sin 
committed.'"    According  to  these  views,  if  Christ  suffered  pun- 
ishment, then  in  some  way  the  "  desert  of  punishment"  must  have 
been  conveyed  to  Him  ;  otherwise  His  sufferings  would  be  "  no 
punishment  properly  so  called."     Dr.  Richards,  late  Professor  of 
Christian  Theology  in  the  Seminary  at  Auburn,  observes  :  "  Sin, 
guilt,  ilUdesert,  are,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  personal ;  and 
punishment  pre-supposes  guilt,  and  guilt  in  the  subject :  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  is  properly  transferable."'    Dr.  Woods  of 
Andover,  observes :  "  So,  when  Christ  has  come  and  suffered  that 
which  answers  the  ends  of  justice  in  the  Divine  government,  the 
necessity  of  punishment,  so  far  as  those  ends  are  concerned,  is 
superseded.     And  if  any  of  us  should  say,  that  our  sin  was  ipi- 
puted  to  Christ,  our  meaning  must  be,  that  Christ  suffered  on 
account  of  our  sin,  in  some  sense,  as  He  would  have  suffered  if 
our  sin  had  been  imputed  to  Him ;  though  a  real  imputation  of 
our  sin  to  Christ,  in  a  literal  sense,  would  have  been  a  palpable 
inconsistency  in  a  government  founded  in  justice  and   truth."* 
Why  an  inconsistency  ?    Because  justice  requires  the  punishment 
of  the  criminal,  and  him  only. 

In  these  extracts  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  ordinary,  and  we 
may  add,  the  necessary  idea  of  punishment,  implying  criminality 
in  the  subject.  The  case  of  the  innocent  suffering  for  the  guilty, 
or  by  virtue  of  some  connection  with  the  guilty,  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent case  from  that  of  the  guilty  suffering  for  their  own  sins. 
The  two  are  essentially  unlike  in  elementary  ideas,  and  can  nev- 
er be  described  by  a  common  term.  The  one  is  punishment ;  the 
other  is  not.  To  quote  the  language  of  Magee  :  "  OuiU  and  pun- 
ishment cannot  be  conceived  but  with  reference  to  consciousness 
which  cannot  be  transferred."  Destroy  the  consciousness  of  moral 
evil,  and  you  destroy  man's  capacity  to  conceive  of  himself  as  be- 
ing punished,  though  he  mi^t  have  the  consciousness  of  suffering. 
The  idea  must  exist  in  his  oosom  that  he  is  an  offender,  as  the  in- 
dispensable condition  of  the  other,  i.  e.  that  he  is  capable  of  being 

'  Dwighrs  Theology,  1830,  vol.  2.;  pp.  219,  306. 

t  Barnes*  Defense,  p.  233. 

** Lectures  of  Dr.  Richards,  p.  313. 

4  Woods's  Letters  to  Unitarians,  p.  69. 
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panished.  Dr.  De  Witt  in  a  discourse  on  the  necessity  of  th« 
atonement,  remarks,  *'  But  if  it  (sin)  deserves  no  punishment,  it  is 
no  moral  evil ;"  for  desert  of  punishment  is  essential  to  our  notion 
of  moral  evil  ;^  that  is,  the  two  ideas  are  inseparably  connected^ 
imply  each  other  ;  and  for  aught  we  can  see,  the  moral  evil  must 
exist  where  the  desert  of  punishment  exi$ts,  and  the  desert  also 
in  the  same  person  who  is  punished  for  the  moral  evil. 

Those  theolc^ians  who  insist  that  (>hrist  suffered  the  penalty  of 
the  law,  evince  the  common  belief  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  pun- 
isbnnent.  They  do  no  not  represent  Him  as  suffering  this  penalty^ 
considered  as  innocent,  but  in  the  eye  of  the  law  as  guilty,  in  the 
sense  that  he  was  legally  obligated  to  sufler  it.  This  is  accom- 
plished by  imputing  the  sins  of  the  elect  to  Christ.  Mr.  William 
Rushton,  in  his  strictures  upoa  Andrew  FuHer,  observes :  "  An 
innocent  person  may  suffer,  but  an  innocent  person  cannot  jpro- 
perly  be  punished :  nor  can  justice  admit  that  an  innocent  person, 
considered  as  innocent,  should  suffer  in  the  room  of  the  guilty." 
To  harmonize  Christ's  endurance  of  the  penalty  with  this  view,  he 
maintains  the  positive  "  transfer  of  sin  itself"  to  Him,  as  the  ne- 
cessary antecedent  of  punishment.*  Dr.  Crisp  held  imputation  to 
be  an  actual  transfer  of  character,  and  thus  laid  the  basis  for  in- 
flicting the^penalty  on  Christ.'  The  language  of  Luther,  though 
it  appals  us,  is  perfectly  consistent  withjthe  doctrine  that  character 
and  punishment  go  together.  *'  And  this,  no  doubt,  all  the  pro- 
phets did  foresee  in  spirit,  that  Christ  should  become  the  greatest 
transgressor,  murderer,  adulterer,  thief,  rebel,  blasphemer,  that 
ever  was  or  could  be  in  this  world.'*  "  If  thou  wilt  deny  him  to 
be  a  sinner  and  accursed,  deny  also  that  he  was  crucified  and 
dead."  **  But  if  it  be  not  absurd  to  confess  and  believe  that  Christ 
was  crucified  between  two  thieves,  then  it  is  not  absurd  to  say, 
that  he  was  accursed,  and  of  all  sinners  the  greatest."^  Here  Lu- 
ther has  the  common  and  correct  idea  of  punishment,  and  fully 
expresses  it.  Dr.  Junkin  declares  that  the  death  of  Christ  **  was 
one  of  the  strongest  manifestations  of  injustice  that  ever  was 
made,  unless  imputation  be  admitted  :"&  implying  that  Christ  was 
punished,  but  that  he  could  not  be,  considered  as  innocent. 

The  imputation  of  sin  to  Christ,  as  contended  for  in  modem 
times,  is  not  a  transfer  of  character.  It  is  a  legal  imputation,  by 
which  Christ,  for  the  purpose  of  penalty,  is  taken  to  be  the  offen- 
der, is  deemed  guilty  without  personal  ill-desert,  in  the  sense  of 
being  justly  liable  to  punishment  as  truly  as  if  He  had  committed 
the  sin.     W  hether  such  a  procedure  is  admissible  in  the  govem- 

'  Murray  Street  Lectures,  p.  152. 

'  A  Vindication  of  Particular  Redemption,  pp.  77,  89. 

J  Fuller's  Works,  vol.  i.,  pp.  665, 

^  Luther  on  the  Gulatians,  chap  3  ;  13. 

^  Trial  oi  Albert  Barnes  for  Heresy,  p.  144. 
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ment  of  Gkxi,  is  not  now  the  question.  If  the  law  can  assume, 
contrary  to  the  fact,  that  our  sins  are  Christ's,  so  as  to  make  Him 
in  strict  justice  penalty  liable  for  them ;  and  if,  acting  upon 
this  assumption^  it  punishes  Him  for  those  sins ;  then  it  does  not 
punish  him  as  an  innocent  person.  In  legal  vision,  at  the  moment 
in  which  He  suffers,  he  appears  as  an  offender,  and  not  ''the  ju^t 
for  the  unjust ;"  He  has  so  taken  our  sins  that  they  subject  him  in 
strict  justice  to  th^  penalty.  According  to  this  view  a  legal  obli* 
gation  to  punishment  without  iil-desert,  takes  the  place  of  ill-de- 
sert, and  not  only  justifies  but  demands  the  punishment.  Hence, 
even  this  theory  recognizes  the  doctrine  of  inflicting  punishment 
where,  and  only  where,  the  crime  which  is  its  legal  occasion,  is 
deemed  to  exist,  and  never  Upon  a  person  considered  as  innocent. 
If  there  be  any  flaw  in  the  process,  it  is  in  the  doctrine  of  a  puta- 
tive offence.  For  aught  we  can  see,  it  is  as  difficult  to  impute  sin 
as  the  antecedent  and  necessary  ground  of  punishment,  as  it 
would  be  to  punish  without  the  imputation.  But  if  the  law  can 
admit  of  a  putative  offence,  then  it  inflicts  veritable  punishment 
according  to  the  true  idea  of  its  nature. 

Thus  we  have  gained  the  idea  of  punishment  as  it  necessarily 
exists  in  the  human  mind.  Crime  is  the  antecedent  and  ground. 
Our  intuitive  sense  of  justice  demands  that  this  crione  should  be 
that  of  the  person  who  is  punished.  Imputation  is  an  effort  to  sa- 
tisfy this  sense,  either  by  an  actual  transfer  of  character,  or  by 
assuming  that  the  innocent  is  guilty. 

If  it  be  said,  that  the  innocent  are  sometimes  punished  as  the 
guilty ;  we  answer,  that  this  is  either  by  a  mistake  or  by  cruelty, 
and  that  neither  is  possible  in  the  government  of  Grod,  though  pos- 
sible in  that  of  man.  If  it  be  said  that  the  innocent  are  sometimes 
punished  with  the  guilty ;  we  reply,  that  the  former  may  suffer  by 
their  connection  with  the  latter  in  a  social  system,  but  we  deny 
that  this  suffering  is  punishment  according  to  the  universal  idea 
of  the  word.  The  case  of  a  man  suflering  for  his  own  sins,  and 
that  of  another  suffering  with  him  by  virtue  of  some  social  con- 
nection, are  two  different  cases  in  point  of  fact ;  and  though  we 
should  apply  a  common  term  to  both,  still  the  things  are  essentially 
unlike,  and  must  so  appear  the  moment  they  are  analyzed. 

Hence,  we  confess  our  inability  to  conceive  of  Christ  as  pun- 
isfied,  as  in  the  strict  sense  the  subject  of  penalty,  when  making 
the  atonement.  In  express  allusion  to  this  transaction,  Peter  tells 
us :  "  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  just  for  the  un- 
just.'* Could  that  which  is  claimed  to  have  been  the  penalty  of 
the  law,  have  been  justly  enforced  against  him,  in  opposition  to 
his  own  will  ?  We  suppose  all  will  reply  in  the  negative.  The 
voluntariness  of  Christ  is  plainly  indispensible  to  the  atonement. 
Punishment,  however,  may  be  enforced  against  the  guilty,  either 
with  or  without  their  consent.    He  who  is  the  proper  subject  of 
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punishment  at  all,  is  so  whether  he  consents  or  not.  Here  is  an 
essential  point  of  distinction  between  the  atonement  and  punish- 
ment. It  is  not  possible,  we  think,  to  identify  the  two ;  to  make 
the  two  sets  of  ideas  one.  The  moment  they  are  described,  their 
difierence  appears  ;  and  it  becomes  perfectly  obvious  that  Christ 
was  not  ana  could  not  be  punished  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the 
sinner  is  and  ought  to  be ;  that  is,  the  atonement  was  not  punish- 
ment, taking  the  sinner's  case  as  the  proper  exposition  of  the 
latter. 

II.  What  is  THE  penalty  of  the  law? — ^Whether  Christ  suf- 
fered this  penalty  cannot  be  settled,  uhtil  we  decide  what  it  is. 
To  say  that  what  He  suffered  is  the  penalty,  that  his  sufferings  are 
to  be  taken  as  its  exponent,  would  be  a  petitio  principii.  Nei- 
ther can  we  determine  the  point  by  a  view  of  the  general  nature 
and  uses  of  punishment ;  for  it  is  a  particular  penalty  we  are 
seeking  to  find. 

By  Taw  we  mean  the  moral  law  of  God,  which  threatens  its 
penalty  against  sinners.  Orthodox  divines  agree  in  holding  that 
this  penalty  consists  in  the  future  and  eternal  sufferings  of  sin- 
ners, either  these  exclusively,  or  if  not,  yet  mainly.  What  they 
believe  on  this  point,  fully  appears  in  their  arguments  against 
universalism.  The  penalty  they  vindicate  is  "  the  second  death," 
the  damnation  and  misery  of  the  soul  in  the  life  to  come.  The 
word  death,  by  some  theologians,  is  taken  as  a  comprehensive 
summary  of  all  the  evils  of  sin,  here  and  hereafter ;  the  whole 
being  regarded  as  the  penalty  of  the  law.  Upon  this  construction 
the  sufferings  of  the  lost  soul  in  the  next  world,  form  so  large  a 
part  of  the  penalty,  that  where  these  are  not  endured,  almost  in- 
finitely less  than  the  whole  is  inflicted.  We  regard  them  as  the 
penalty  of  the  Divine  moral  law.  Let  us  briefly  examine  the 
argument 

Is  spiritual  death  a  part  of  this  penalty  ?  What  is  spiritual 
death  ?  The  criminal  condition  of  the  sinner,  his  moral  state,  a 
death  in  trespasses  and  sins.  It  is  a  strong  description  of  total 
depravity.  Detached  from  its  consequences,  it  is  not  suffering, 
but  crime,  the  very  moral  evil  for  which  a  penalty  is  sought — 
either  a  single  act  oi  sin,  or  sin  in  continuance.  If  the  former,  then 
to  call  it  penalty,  is  to  confound  cause  and  effect,  and  to  deny 
that  sin  has  any  penalty  by  giving  two  names  to  the  same  thing. 
If  the  latter,  then  the  punishment  affixed  to  sin  is  a  series  of  other 
sins.  God  leaves  the  sinner  to  go  on  in  sin ;  He  punishes  him /or 
sin  with  sin.  Such  an  idea  of  penalty,  in  whole  or  in  part,  would 
be  a  mockery  in  moral  government,  a  legal  absurdity.  It  destrovs 
the  very  nature  of  punishment.  Every  time  a  Christian  sins,  he 
would  be  bearing,  though  not  suffering,  the  penalty  of  the  law 
from  which  Paul  tells  us  Christ  has  redeemed  his  people, 
Nothing  would  be    more  pleasant  or  less    terrible  to  sinners. 
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than  this  part  of  God's  curse ;  since  the  ways  of  sin  are  what 
they  supremely  prefer.  To  say  that  Christ  suffered  the  penalty, 
taking  it  in  the  sense  of  spiritual  death,  would  be  the  blasphemy 
of  saying  that  He  sinned.  Dr.  Janeway  remarks,  "  Christ  cer- 
tainly was  not  subject  to  spiritual  death  ;  also  that  "  the  law  did 
not  require  the  infliction  of  this  part  of  the  penalty  upon  the  surety 
of  sinners.  The  reparation  of  its  insulted  honor  demanded  only, 
that  he  should  submit  to  that  humiliation,  pain,  shame,  and  an- 
guish, both  in  body  and  soul,  which  constitute  the  essence  of  its 
penalty."'  Spiritual  death  then,  though  a  "  part  of  the  penalty," 
IS  not  that  part  which  belongs  to  its  '* essence'*  Those  who 
maintain  that  Christ  suffered  the  penalty,  and  yet  exclude  spirit- 
ual death  in  His  case,  virtually  concede  that  such  death  is  neither 
a  part,  nor  the  whole  of  the  penalty.  In  this  we  agree  with 
them.  Spiritual  death  is  that  which  incurs  the  penalty,  and  is  not, 
and  in  the  nature  of  things  cannot  be,  the  penalty  itself.  So  far 
as  the  discussion  about  the  atonement  is  concerned,  it  is  conceded 
by  the  penalists  themselves  that,  in  the  sense  of  spiritual  death, 
dhrist  did  not  suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law.  If  this  be  a  part  of 
the  penalty,  here  is  one  part  he  did  not  suffer. 

Does  this  penalty  consist  in  the  present  aiQictions  and  suffer- 
ings of  sinners,  together  with  bodily  death  ?  We  reply,  that  these 
are  no  part  of  the  penalty,  or  that  they  are  not  the  material  and 
principal  part.  We  make  this  reply  to  those  who  admit  the 
Bible  doctrine  of  future  and  eternal  punishment.  If  they  claim 
that  these  things  form  s,  portion  oi  this  penalty,  still  in  comparison 
with  the  whole,  this  portion  is  reduced  to  an  inconceivable  small- 
ness.  Eternal  suffering  in  hell  either  is  or  is  not  included  ;  and 
if  it  is,  then  it  is  the  whole  or  a  part ;  and  if  the  latter,  then  so  im- 
mensely the  greater  part,  that  not  to  mean  this  when  speaking  of 
the  penalty,  is  to  omit  the  principal  idea,  to  use  the  term  without 
its  contents.  We  confess  our  belief  that  it  is  the  penalty  of  the 
law,  and  for  the  following  reasons : —  * 

^  The  Bible  uniformly  represents  men  in  this  life,  as  being  in  a 
state  oi gracious  probation,  and  not  legal  retribution.  That  they 
should  suffer  evils  in  connection  with  a  fallen  state,  is  not  incom- 
patible with  such  probation.  These  evils  may  be  corrective — 
may  act  as  premonitory  tokens  of  God's  displeasure  against  sin. 
They  belong  to  his  present  providential  government  of  the 
world.  But  that  they  should  be  the  penalty  of  the  law,  strictly 
speaking,  cannot  easily  be  reconciled  with  probation,  which  sup- 
poses retribution  applied  to  individuals,  to  commence  only  when 
probation  is  ended.  We  cannot,  without  a  confusion  of  ideas, 
conceive  of  God  as  inflicting  the  penalty,  and  yet  using  measures 
of  grace  to  avoid  that  infliction ;  or  inflicting  one  part  of  the 
penalty  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  inflicting  the  other  part. 
«  Pres-  Board  of  Publication,  Tract  No.  Ill,  p.  11. 
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Where  penalty  begins,  grace  ends ;  being  so  different,  that  they 
cannot  reign  in  the  same  world. 

Again  :  The  sufferings  of  this  life  are  not  assigned  to  men  in 
due  proportion  to  their  character.  Virtue  sometimes  lives  ucder 
a  cloud,  while  vice  is  in  great  prosperity.  God*s  truest  friends 
often  suffer  more  than  his  bitterest  enemies.  From  this  fact  we 
infer,  that  Jehovah  is  not  now  inflicting  the  legal  penalty  xlipon 
sinners.  A  judicial  sentence  founded  on  character,  and  leading 
to  an  execution  of  strict  penal  justice,  could  not  include  such  a 
state  of  facts  as  undeniably  exists  in  this  world.  If  men  here  en- 
dure the  penalty  in  part,  then  so  much  of  it  is  not  meted  out 
with  a  uniform  reference  to  character.  If  it  be  supposed  that  the 
present  pains  of  conscience  form  an  item,  it  will  follow  in  many 
cases  that  the  penalty  decreases  with  the  increase  of  depravity. 
Great  depravity  lessens  the  power  of  conscience  to  amict  its 
subject. 

Again :  The  language  of  the  Bible  leads  us  to  look  not  to  this, 
but  into  the  future  state,  for  the  ministration  of  punitive  justice, 
according  to  law.  It  places  the  judgment,  the  sentence,  and  its 
execution  upon  the  guilty,  in  the  state  after  death ;  spreading  out 
a  forensic  scene  awaiting  the  sinner  in  eternity,  in  which  God 
will  deal  with  him  according  to  character,  calling  him  to  an  ac- 
count for  the  deeds  done  in  the  body,  and  rendering  to  him 
according  to  those  deeds.  Mat.  25  ;  31-46 ;  13  :  37-43 ;  Rom. 
2  :  6-11 ;  2  Cor.  5  :  10;  2  Thess.  1  :  6-10.  The  natural  impres- 
sioD  due  to  these,  and  parallel  passages,  is,  that  the  justice  of  God 
in  its  penal  display,  is  reserved  for  the  scenes  of  another  life. 
The  apostles  evidently  looked  forward  when  they  thought  of  the 
gracious  rewards  of  the  gospel,  or  the  terrible  penalty  threatened 
against  sinners.  Heaven  and  hell  were  in  their  vision,  and  not 
the  good  or  evil  of  this  transient  life. 

Again :  Christians  are  expressly  declared  to  be  redeemed  from 
the  curse  of  the  law,  pardoned,  and  free  from  condemnation, — 
Gal.  3 :  13 ;  Rom.  8  :  1.  They  cannot  suffer  the  penalty,  from 
which  they  are  redeemed.  They  do,  however,  suffer  in  this 
world,  bodily  and  mentally,  and  at  last  die  like  other  men. 
Hence  the  inference  is  irresistible,  that  these  sufferings  and  this 
death  do  not  form  what  the  apostle  means  by  "  the  curse  of  the 
law,"  either  in  whole  or  in  part.  If  they  be  taken  as  a  part, 
then  the  redemption  of  God's  people  is  defective;  they  suffer 
he  penalty  in  part,  and  are  saved  tfrom  it  in  part ;  pardon  does 
not  remit  the  whole  penalty — only  a  part.  This  idea  is  not  in 
harmony  with  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  salvation. 

Finally  :  What  the  Bible  teaches  us  in  respect,  to  the  doom  of 
apostate  angels,  furnishes  an  instructive  interpretation  of  the 
penalty  of  the  law.  2  Pet.  2:4;  Jude  6 ;  Rev.  20 :  10-16. 
These  angek  sinned,  and  were  cast  down  to  hell.     The  Saviour, 
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in  pronouncing  the  final  sentence  upon  the  lost  of  our  race,  ex- 
pressly consigns  them  to  a  fate,  comnrion  to  them  and  the  apostate 
angels :  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,  pre- 
pared for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  To  these  angels  God  never 
gave  a  day  of  grace.  He  treats  them  according  to  the  strict  rule 
of  law — namely,  He  inflicts  its  penalty  upon  them.  The  same 
penalty  falls  upon  the  finally  impetiitent  of  mankind — a  fact  which 
shows  what  the  penalty  is,  and  equally  what  it  is  not. 

For  these  reasons  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the  pen- 
alty of  God's  law  is  inflicted  on  sinners  only  in  the  eternal  state. 
When  the  apostle  says,  "  For  the  wages  of  sin  is  death,^'  the  an- 
tithesis shows  that  he  means  eternal  death ;  he  adds,  "  the  gift  of 
God  is  eternal  life  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  That  the 
word  death,  is  sometimes  used  in  the  Scriptures,  not  in  the  sense 
of  future  and  eternal  misery,  is  no  proof  that  the  penalty  of  the 
law  is  not  this  misery,  or  that  the  term  death,  and  especially  "  se- 
cond death,"  in  other  passages  is  not  to  be  taken  in  the  sense  of 
•*  everlasting  punishment."  Life  sometimes,  but  not  always,  means 
the  rewards  of  heaven,  as  death  means  the  painis  of  hell. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  shall  be  said  of  present  suflferings  and 
bodily  death  ?  We  answer,  that  we  are  not  logically  obliged  to 
say  anything,  our  purpose  being  answered  in  the  proof,  that  they 
do  not  belong  to  the  penalty  of  the  law.  As  a  fact,  however, 
they  exist  under  a  mediatorial  dispensation  of  grace,  suspending 
for  a  season  the  rigorous  action  of  pure  law  against  the  guilty. 
The  curse  of  the  ground,  the  sentence  of  bodily  mortality,  the 
evils  incident  to  the  apostacy  ensuing  upon  Adam  and^his  posterity 
in  this  life,  we  do  not  regard  as  the  penally  of  the  law.  Its 
execution  upon  our  first  parents  would  at  once  have  consigned 
them  to  hell,  as  proved  by  the  evidence  of  subsequent  revelation  s 
in  respect  to  that  penalty.  That  it  was  not  thus  executed,  de- 
pended on  the  introduction  of  a  plan  of  mercy  in  the  promise  of 
a  Saviour.  The  list  of  earthly  evils  following  this  promise,  fol- 
lows only  because  mercy  had  stayed  the  arm  of  strict  legal  jus- 
tice, and  presented  the  first  intimation  of  salvation  by  a  Mes- 
siah. God  spared  our  first  parents  in  mercy ;  promised  a  Saviour ; 
and  then,  and  only  then,  comes  to  view  the  train  of  earthlv  ills 
ending  with  death,  annexed  to  the  gracious  probation  of  a  Uillen 
race.  Why  God  should  make  the  probation  of  a  race  of  sinners 
a  scene  of  suffering,  mingled  with  happiness,  we  need  not  pause 
to  inquire ;  our  question  being,  does  this  suffering  belong  to  the 
penalty  of  the  moral  law  ?  We  think  the  difficulties  are  much 
greater  in  aflSrming,  than  in  denying. 

We  are  aware  that  those  who  insist  that  Christ  suflTered  the 
penalty,  generally  dissent  from  the  preceding  view.  They  usu- 
ally represent  it  as  consisting  in  all  forms  of  evil — present  suflfer- 
ings,   spiritual  death,    temporal  death,  eternal  death.     When, 
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however,  the  Saviour  suffered  it,  then  spiritual  death  wai  no  part 
of  the  penalty.  So  also,  in  His  case  eternal  death  is  no  part  of 
the  penalty.  What  then  is  left  ?  The  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ  in  the  flesh,  in  His  human  nature,  admitted  to  be  the  es^ 
sence  of  the  atonement,  but  not  the  penalty  of  the  law,  if  the  pre- 
vious argument  be  valid.  If  it  be  deemed  invalid,  still,  so  far  as 
the  penalty  includes  eternal  sufferings,  and  the  atonement  did  not, 
the  two  are  unlike,  not  at  all  the  same  thing.  Admit  thai  all 
forms  of  evil  taken  together  constitute  this  penalty,  still  One, 
namely  eternal  death,  is  in&nitely  the  greater  form — so  much  so, 
that  if  this  is  deducted,  the  main  part  is  gone.  We  think,  the 
whole  is  gone. 

The  manner  in  which  the  penatists  and  the  substitutionists 
speak  of  the  penalty  of  the  law,  when  treating  of  the  atonement, 
leads  to  the  appearance  of  a  greater  difference  between  them, 
than  exists  in  fact.     We  propose  to  illustrate  this  remark. 

Among  the  former  we  have  noticed  the  frequent  use  of  such 
expressions  as  the  following :  The  punishment  of  sin  is  the  loss  of 
God's  favor,  the  experience  of  His  displeasure,  the  endurance  of 
His  wrath,  any  evil  evincive  of  His  opposition  to  sin.  Though 
these  expressions  convey  a  truth,  they  give  no  definition  of  the 
penalty ;  they  merely  describe  its  general  nature.  They  are  am- 
oiguous.  There  is  nothing  in  them  to  which  a  universalist  might 
not  easily  assent.  The  Bible  when  all  its  testimony  is  collected,  is 
much  n>ore  definite,  showing  in  what  way,  in  what  world,  and  for 
what  period,  God  evinces  His  displeasure.  According  to  all  or- 
thodox divines,  He  threatens  the  eternal  misery  of  hell  against 
the  ungodly ;  which  is  a  more  specific  idea,  than  the  loss  of  His 
fevor  or  the  experience  of  His  displeasure. 

Dr.  Hodge,  in  his  sermon  on  the  nature  of  the  atonement,  thus 
defines  the  penalty  of  the  law  :  "  The  penalty  of  the  law  is  not 
any  specific  degree  or  character  of  pain  which  the  law  imposes, 
bat  it  is  any  and  all  pain,  which  sustains  to  the  law  the  relation 
of  a  sanction.!"  This  is  manifestly  no  description  of  the  penalty. 
An  universalist  might  adopt  it  without  the  least  difficulty ;  for  it 
does  not  appear  that  future  and  eternal  suffering  "  sustains  to  the 
law  the  relation  of  a  sanction."  It  moves  in  a  circle ;  reveals  noth- 
ing. What  is  a  sanction  ?  Either  the  penalty  or  the  reward 
of  law ;  in  this  definition  it  is  the  penalty.  "  The  penalty  of  the 
law  is,"  therefore,  "  any  and  all  pain  which  sustains  to  the  law  the 
relation  of  a"  penalty;  that  is,  the  penalty  of  the  law  is  the  pe- 
nalty of  the  law.  The  Bible  speaks  more  descriptively :  "  Depart 
fix>ro  me,  ye  cursed,  into  everlasting  fire,"  &c.  "  Who  shall  be 
punished  with  everlasting  destruction,"  &c.  Here  is  the  future 
and  eternal  ruin  of  the  soul,  and  not  the  vague  idea  of  "  any  and 
all  pain  which  sustains  to  the  law  the  relation  of  a  sanction." 

>  Spruce-Street  Lectures,  p.  147. 
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We  presume  the  Dr.  believes  this,  and  in  controversy  with  uni- 
versalists  would  assert  it;  yet  when  writing  to  prove  that  Christ 
suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law,  the  necessities  of  his  argu- 
ment were  best  met  by  an  ambiguous,  or  rather  almost  meaning- 
less definition  of  that  penalty. 

We  take  another  passage  from  the  same  sermon  :  "  When  it  is 
said,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  were  of  the  nature  of  punishment ; 
the  word  punishment  is  used  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  for  suf- 
fering judicially  inflicted,  or  sufferings  imposed  in  execution  of  a 
legal  sentence."     What  is  "a  legal  sentence,"  but  a  judicial  de- 
cision resulting  in  the  consignment  of  a  criminal  to  penalty  ? 
What  is  the  rule  of  such  sentence  ?    It  is  not  itself  the  rule.    The 
law  is  the  rule.    If  then  the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer  were 
judicially  imposed  in  the  "  execution  of  a  legal  sentence,"  what 
we  want  is  the  law  for  such  a  sentence.     If  the  procedure  is  not 
according  to  law,  if  it  be  a  departure  from  the  letter  of  the  law, 
then  so  far  it  is  not  forensic  or  judicial.    Now  we  presume  Dr. 
Hodge  will  not  say,  the  language  of  the  law  is,  that  the  sinner 
shall  die^  or  a  substitute  shall  die  ;  and  if  not,  then  his  description 
of  punishment  refutes  his  own  proposition,  namely,  that   "  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  of  the  nature  of  punishment."     He  not 
only  fails  to  give  any  idea  of  the  penalty  of  the  law,  but  equally 
involves  the  supposition,  contrary  to  his  own  theory,  that  the 
sufferings  of  Christ  were  not  that  penalty. 

The  reviewer  of  Beman  en  the  Atonement  observes :  "  By 
the  penalty  of  the  law  is  meant  that  suffering,  which  the  law  de- 
mands as  a  satisfaction  to  justice.  It  is  not  any  specific  kind  or 
degree  of  suffering,  for  it  varies  both  as  to  degree  and  kind,  in 
every  supposable  case  of  its  infliction."*  This  is  merely  a  nominal 
definition.  What  is  ^*  that  suffering  which  the  law  demands  as  a 
satisfaction  to  justice  ?"  Plainly,  the  penalty  of  the  law.  What 
then  is  this  penalty  ?  That  suffering  whicn  will  satisfy  justice. 
Here  is  no  idea  of  the  thing  except  by  what  it  accomplishes. 
How  much  suffering,  whether  that  of  an  hour,  or  of  eternal  ages, 
will  be  necessary,  does  not  appear.  Such  a  statement  from  the 
lips  of  a  sovereign  would  hardly  amount  to  a  legal  threat.  The 
Bible  speaks  more  definitely,  giving  us  not  only  the  fact  of  God's 
justice,  but  also  the  fact  that  will  constitute  its.  penal  display 
against  the  transgressor,  namely,  his  eternal  punishment  in  the 
future  life.  The  reviewer  gives  not  the  remotest  idea  of  what 
the  fact  is :  whether  one  pain  of  conscience,  the  death  of  the 
body,  or  the  undying  remorse  and  agony  of  hell. 

We  quote  the  same  reviewer  again:  "We  say  further,  that 
by  punishment  we  mean  suffering  judicially  inflicted  as  a  satis- 
faction to  justice."     A  judicial  mfliction   for  the  satisfaction  of 
justice,  is  the  infliction  the  law  appoints.     What  is  it  ?     This  is 
'  Pres.  Board^s  edition  of  Old  and  New  Theology,  p.  42. 
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the  question,  and  is  entirely  untouched  in  the  above  definition. 
Future  and  eternal  misery  either  is  or  is  not  in  this  infliction, 
this  penalty  ;  and  if  it  is,  why  not  mention  it  in  a  professed  defi- 
nition of  that  penalty  ?  Why  so  define  the  oenalty  of  the  law  as 
to  leave  in  total  uncertainty  what  it  is  ?  With  such  a  definition, 
it  is  impoesible  either  to  affirm  or  deny,  that  Christ  sufiered  this 
penalty. 

The  author  of  "  Letters  on  the  Atonement,"  in  the  Christian 
Advocate^  remarks :  *'  The  fact  that  Christ  died  a  painful  and  igno- 
minious death,  and  that  he  submitted  to  such  a  death  for  the  sins  of 
his  people,  is  no  subject  of  dispute.     Our  brethren  admit  it  as 
COTdially  as  we.     It  is  admitted  in  the  quotation  above.     The 
point  of  diflference  is  the  character  of  his  siifferings.     We  say  that 
they  were  an  infliction  of  the  curse  or  penalty  of  the  law  de- 
nounced against  sin :   this  they  deny.     But  death,  it  has    been 
shown  in  the  preceding  letter,  is  the  wages  of  sin,  the  curse  or 
penalty  of  the  law ;  and  consequently,  as  Christ  underwent  death 
for  the  sins  of  men,  he  endured'  the  penalty  of  the  law  due  to 
them."'     The  death  of  Christ,  to  which  the  author  refers,  is  "  the 
painful  and  ignominious  death  "  of  the  cross.     The  proof  that  this 
death  is  the  penalty  of  the  law,  consists  in  the  fact  that  death  is 
*•  the  wages  of  sin,  the  curse  or  penalty  of  the  law,"  as  shown  in 
a  previous  letter.     In  this  letter  the  author  thus  defines  death: 
"  It  comprehends  all  the  pains  and  sorrows,  labors  and  toils,  suf- 
fering and  miseries,  which  wicked  men  endure,  either  in  this 
world  or  in  the  next ;  for  all  these,  together  with  the  death  of  the 
body,  constitute  the  wages  of  sin,  or  the  penalty  of  the  divine 
law,  -when  inflicted  on  impenitent  offenders.''    This  is  the  penalty 
he  describes.     How  much  of  it  does  he  bring  into  the  article  of 
atonement  in  the  above  passage  ?    Not  the  xchole  of  it^-only  a 
part,  and  that  part  which  consists  in  '*  the  painful  and  ignomini- 
ous death  "  of  the  cross.     The  penalty  is  one  thing  in  the  defini- 
tion, and  not  the  same  thm^  when  affirmed  of  Christ,  though  the 
word  death,  is  employed  in  both  instances.     The  term  is  used  in 
two  senses,  the  one  sense  including  vastly  more  than  the  other. 
To  be  consistent  with  himself,  he  should  have  said  that  Christ 
woSkxeA  a  part  of  the  penalty,  not  the  whole. 

In  the  same  letter  the  author  concedes,  **  that  the  Redeemer 
did  not  endure  eternal  death  ;  and  remarks,  that  "  the  infinite  dig- 
nity  of  his  person  imparted  to  his  temporary  sufferings  a  value 
that  made  them  a/air  and  full  equivalent  for  the  everlasting  suf- 
ferings of  all  who  shall  be  finally  saved."  This  is  the  very  doc- 
trine of  those  against  whom  he  is  earnestly  reasoning.  He  adds, 
that  *'  the  eternity  of  punishment  is  to  be  considered  rather  as  a 
circumstance  growing  out  of  a  case,  than  as  belonging  to  its  es- 
sence. It  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  subject.  In  a  mere  area* 
*  Christian  Advocate,  Sept  1826,  pp.  388,  389. 
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ture  it  must  be  eternal ;  but  not  in  a  Divine  Substitute,"  The  de* 
sign  is  to  make  the  eternity  of  the  penalty  a  mere  "circum- 
stance," that  may  be  dispensed  with,  while  the  penalty  in  "  its 
essence"  may  remain,  in  order  to  another  "  mode  of  inflicting  the 
penalty,"  namely  by  the  temporary  sufferings  of  Christ.  Such  a 
"  mode"  is  plainly  no  infliction ;  it  essentially  changes  the  con- 
stituent ideas  of  the  thing,  though  retaining  the  term.  The  idea 
of  eternity  as  much  belongs  to  the  "  essence,"  as  the  idea  of  suf- 
fering. To  make  it  "  a  circumstance,"  is  merely  a  logical  con- 
trivance to  avoid  the  necessity  of  admitting,  that  Christ  did  not 
suffer  the  penalty  of  the  law,  as  He  certainly  did  not,  if  His  suf- 
ferings were  temporary. 

Dr.  Janeway  distinguishes  "  between  the  punishment  inflict- 
ed on  a  sinner  and  that  inflicted  on  the  Redeemer,"  though   in 
both  he  insists  that  it  is  the  penalty  of  the  law.     It  does  not  in- 
clude ^piW^tta/ death  in  the  latter,  as  it  does  in  the  former ;  neither 
is  the  duration  the  same  in  the  two  cases.     "  The  punishment  of 
a  sinful  creature  must  necessarily  be  protracted  through  eternal 
ages  ;  because  he  is  unable  to  bear  it  in  a  limited  period.     But  the 
Divine  Saviour  was  able,  in  consequence  of  his  almighty  power, 
to  bear  in  a  given  time,  any  amount  of  suffering,  and  could,  by  the 
infinite  dignity  of  his  person,  impart  to  his  suffering  an  infinite 
value.*"     What  the  Dr.  says  about  the  value  of  Christ's  suffer- 
ings, we  cordially  adopt.     The  rest  seems  to  us  singular  reason- 
ing, in  order  to  make  the  atonerpent  and  the  penalty  the  same 
thing.     The   punishment   of  a  sinner  must  be  eternal:  Why? 
"  Because  he  is  unable  to  bear  it  in  a  limited  period,"  Why  unable  ? 
Because  it  is  eternal.     His  inability  "to  bear  it  in  a  limited  pe- 
riod, "  results  from  the  nature  of  the  punishment.     It  is  not  this 
inability  as  true  of  Christ,  as  of  the  sinner  ?    It  is  not  pretended, 
that  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ  suffered.     The  experience  of  pain 
was  limited  to  His  human  nature,  according  to  Fisher's  Cate- 
chism, p.  131.     How,  then,  could  that  nature  "  bear,  in  a  given 
time,  ANY  amount  of  suffering" — bear  eternal  suffering  ?     The 
same  difficulty  attends  in  both  cases  the  infliction  of  an  eternal 
penalty  in  "  a  limited  period/'     The  penalty  must  be  changed ;  or 
the  atonement  must  be  changed  ;  or  the  two  are  not  the  same 
thing. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wood  gives  us  the  following  statement:  **ln 
a  penalty,  some  things  are  essential — oihers  incidental.  It  was 
essential  to  the  penalty,  that  Christ  should  suffer  a  violent  and  ig- 
nominious  death — but  whether  he  should  die  by  decapitation  or  by 
crucifixion,  was  incidental.  It  was  essential  that  ho  should  suffer 
for  our  sins ;  but  how  long  his  sufferings  should  continue,  was  in- 
cidental.**^   This  is  preceded  by  the  admission,  that  Christ  did  not 

>  Pres.  Board  of  Publication,  Tract  No.  Ill,  p.  11. 

<  Pres.  Board^s  editiott  of  Old  and  New  Theology,  p.  95. 
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saShr  the  penalty,  "  either  in  kind  or  duration,  which  would  have 
been  inflicted  upon  the  sinner,  if  a  Saviour  had  not  been  provided/* 
Here  it  appears,  that  that  which  constitutes  the  penalty  in  kind 
and  duration,  is  not  essential  to  a  just  conception  of  the  same ; 
this  is  merely  *' incidental  We  would  Ijke  to  know  how  much 
of  a  tiling  is  left,  after  deducting  from  it  what  belongs  to  it  in 
kind,  duration  and  degree.  Is  it  the  same  thing?  He  tells  us, 
that  "  a  violent  and  ignominious  death,"  was  essential  to  the  pen- 
alty. But,  is  this  the  penalty  of  God's  law  threatened  against  sin- 
ners, according  to  the  Bible?  Does  it  threaten  "a  violent  and 
ignominious  death  ?"  Where  is  the  passage  proving  this  ?  Is  such 
a  death  eternal  punishment?  Plainly  the  contents  of  the  thing  are 
changed,  though  the  term  is  retained. 

From  the  above,  we  think,  it  must  be  evident  that  the  penalists 
are  justly  chargeable  with  not  a  little  ambiguity  and  confusion  of 
ideas,  in  reference  to  the  penalty  of  the  law.  They  make  It  a  very 
pKable  thing,  in  the  case  of  the  sinner  it  is  spiritual  death,  in 
port;  but  not  so  in  that  of  the  Redeemer ;  in  the  former  it  Is  eter- 
nal su&ring,  but  not  so  in  the  latter.  In  the  two  examples  of  its 
infliction  it  is  infinitely  unlike  itself,  and  yet  the  same  thing  ! 
They  give  to  it  an  equivocal  import.  Two  things  so  essentially 
unlike  in  themselves,  as  the  sufTerings  and  death  of  Christ  and  the 
damnation  of  a  sinner  in  hell,  cannot  well  be  represented  by  the 
same  term,  without  giving  to  that  term  a  great  elasticity  and  un- 
certainty of  import.  Such  an  ambiguity  would  be  fatal  in  an  ar- 
gument against  universalism ;  it  would  leave  the  proposition  to  be 
proved  in  total  uncertainty.  We  cannot  see  its  propriety,  though 
we  see  its  logical  necessity  to  the  cause  of  the  penalists,  in  respect 
to  the  atonement. 

How  do  the  Substitutionists  speak  of  the  penaltyf  of  the  law? 
With  much  less  ambiguity,  and  more  precision.  We  give  a  few 
examples. 

Dr.  Beman  expressly  says  :  "  The  penalty  of  the  law  |vas  some- 
thing definite."  What  it  is,  he  thus  explains  :  "  The  penalty  of 
the  moral  law  which  is  the  second  death  or  eternal  death,  was  ex- 
pressive of  the  divine  displeasure  against  transgression."  "  Thus 
in  the  administration  of  the  divine  government,  the  sufferings  of 
Christ  come  in  the  place  of  the  eternal  condemnation  o{ every  ran- 
somed soul."  "It  is  the  suffering  of  Christ  in  the  place  of  the  end- 
less suffering  of  the  sinner."'  Throughout  his  work  he  attaches 
this  idea,  and  no  other,  to  the  term.  He  means  penalty  in  the 
•ense  of  the  threat;  as  he  often  remarks,  "  in  the  strict  and  literal 
sense."  He  expounds  the  penalty,  not  by  the  atonement,  but  by 
the  law — assuming  it  to  consist  in  the  future  and  eternal  misery  of 
the  wicked,  and  denying  that  Christ  suffered  this  penalty. 
In  the  Christian's  Instructer  by  Rev.  Josiah  Hopkins,  of  Auburn, 
^^    ^Bemao  on  Atonemeat,  Troy,  1825,  p.  15,  46,  50,  51, 
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a  work  agreeing  with  Dr.  Beman  in  regard  to  the  Mature  of  the 
atonement,  is  a  formal  argument  to  show,  that  the  penalty  of  the 
law  is  not  spiritual  death,  or  bodily  death,  or  present  sufferings, 
but  eternal  death,  the  suffering  and  ruin  of  the  soul  in  the  life  to 
come.  Mr.  Barnes,  though  as  we  think  not  perfectly  consistent 
with  himself,  mainly  means,  by  the  penalty  of  the  law,  "the pains 
of  hell."  He  observes  ;  **  The  penalty  of  the  law  is  what  God  will 
inflict  on  its  unrenewed  violators,  neither  more  nor  less.  The  re- 
sult, therefore,  is  the  best  interpretation  of  what  was  meant  by  the 
threatening.  'Thou  shalt  die/  Gen.  2:  17;  Ezek.  18:  4,  2Q. 
The  fact  turns  out  to  be,  that  in  that  threatened  death  were  in- 
cluded temporal  pains,  and  dying,  remorse  of  conscience,  and  di- 
rect eternal  infliction  of  suffering  in  hell.  Christ's  sufferings  were 
severe — more  severe  than  those  of  any  mortal  before  or  since ; 
but  they  bore,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  only  a  very  distant  resem- 
blance to  the  pains  of  hell — the  proper  penalty  of  the  law.  Nor 
is  it  possible  to  conceive  that  the  suflTerings  of  a  few  hours,  how- 
ever severe,  could  equal  pains,  though  far  less  intense,  eter- 
nally, prolonged."^  In  his  notes  on  Galatians,  3  :  13,  he  observes : 
"  The  law  of  God^denounced  death  as  the  wages  of  sin.  It  threat- 
ened punishment  in  the  future  world  forever."  "  Eternity  of  suffer- 
ings is  an  ESSENTIAL  part  of  the  penalty  of  the  law — but  the  Lord 
Jesus  did  not  suffer  forever.'*  In  his  response  to  the  eighth  charge 
of  Dr.  Junkin,  he  shows  conclusively  that  his  main  idea  is,  that  the 
penalty  consists  in  the  future  and  eternal  "pains  of  hell."  He  did 
not  deny  that  Christ  suffered  and  died  as  a  sacrifice  for  sin,  and 
in  behalf  of  sinners,  but  that  he  suflTered  the  penalty  of  the  law  ac- 
cording to  his  conception  of  that  penalty. 

Professor  Stuart,  in  his  "Two  Discourses  on  the  Atonement," 
rejects  the  doctrine  of  penalty,  and  adopts  that  of  substituted  suf- 
ferings, having,  in  legal  effect,  an  "equivalency"  to  the  penalty; 
understanding  by  the  penalty,  not  "  any  and  all  pain,"  &c.,  (Dr. 
Hodge.)  but  "  the  worm  that  never  dies,  the  cup  of  wrath  without 
mixture,  which  is  drunk  by  sinners  in  the  world  of  woe."  p.  12, 
13.  Both  Jenkyn  and  the  younger  Edwards,  in  claiming  that  the  - 
atonement  was  a  substitute,  and  not  the  penalty  itself,  clearly 
evince  the  belief  that  eternal  suffering  is  an  essential  part  of  this 
penalty.  Andrew  Fuller  stands  on  the  same  ground ;  as,  indeed, 
do  all  divines  who  maintain  that  the  atonement  was  not  the 
penalty  of  the  law.  In  their  view  this  penalty  is  something  defi- 
nite— is,  at  least,  an  eternal  penalty ;  and  since  the  atonement 
was  not  identical  with  this,  neither  the  same  thing,  nor  like  it, 
thev  do  not  speak  of  it  as  the  penalty,  but  as  a  substitute. 

'this  difference  of  phraseology  in  regard  to  the  penalty  of  God's 
law.  has  proved  a  fruitful  source  of  misunderstanding.  The  pena- 
iists  insist  on  applying  the  term  penalty  to  the  atonement,  and 

'  Barnes'  Defence,  p.  20. 
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have  sometimes  complained  of  their  brethren  for  not  doing  the 
same  thing;  yet  they  exclude  from  the  term  the  ideas  which,  in 
all  other  connections,  they  include  in  it»  and  on  account  of  which 
the  substitutionists  decline  to  use  it.     The  difference  is  that  be- 
tween a  varying,  uncertain,  and  ambiguous,  and  a  fixed  and  dc 
finite  use  of  a  phrase.     The  former  is  the  practice  of  the  pena- 
lists;  the  latter,  of  the  substitutionists.     The   former  make  the 
atonement  to  be  the  penalty  of  the  law,  by  changing  its  nature 
as  they  hold  it  in  application  to  sinners ;  they  retain  the  term,  but 
with  a  Tiew  meaning.     The  latter  admit  all  ihe  facts  to  which  the 
former  refer  as  an  execution  of  the  penalty  upon  Christ ;  but  deny 
tliat  it  is  such  an  execution,  adhering  to  the  true  sense  of  the  word 
penalty^     Dr.  Jane  way,  for  example,  says  that  the  law  demanded 
only  that  Christ  *'  should  submit  to  thAt  humiliation,  pain,  shame, 
and  anguish,  both  in  body  and  soul,  which  constitute  the  essence 
of  its  penalty."     The  substitutionists  admit  these  facts  in  the  his- 
tory  of  Christ,   and  that  they  form   the  essence  of  the  atone- 
ment ;  but  deny  that  they  constitute  anything  like  the  essence  of 
the  penalty  threatened  in  the  law.     Dr.  Dana  is  quoted  by  Dr. 
Beman,  as  saying,  that  Christ's  "sufferings  were  a  substantial  exe* 
eution  of  the  law — a  real  endurance  of  the  penalty,  so  far  as  the 
nature  of  the  case  admitted,  or  required:"  and  yet  as  admitting 
that  He  did  not  endure  ''  precisely  the  same  misery  in  kind  and 
degree  to  which  the  sinner  was  exposed."    This  is  the  contradic- 
tion of  saying,  that  "  a  real  endurance  of  the  penalty"  is  supposa- 
ble  without  its  kind  or  degree.     To  be  consistent  in  respect  to 
correctness  of  language  as  well  as  truth,  the  pen^lists,  we  think, 
ought  to  adopt  a  new  phraseolc^  ;  and  say  that  the  sinner's  pen- 
alty was  commuted  in  respect  to  Christ.     This  is  the  fact,  as  they 
admit  it.    Christ  did  not  sufifer  the  penalty  threatened  against  the 
sinner.     What,  then,  did  He  suffer  ?    Something  else — some  other 
penalty,  if  penalty  at  all. 

III,  Who  is  the  penal  sufferer,  cuxording  to  the  express  provU' 
sions  of  the  law  ? 

This  question  is  to  be  answered  not  by  the  necessities  of  this  or 
that  theological  system,  but  by  ^ing  directly  to  the  law  and  tes- 
timony. It  is  a  law  qiiestion.  It  is  as  much  the  business  of  moral 
government  to  determine  the  ;>er5on  who  shall  suffer  the  penalty, 
as  to  determine  the  penalty  itself  The  latter  idea  is  not  complete 
without  the  former.  A  penalty  threatened  with  no  designation  of 
the  person  who  shall  suner  it,  is  a  nullity.  It  can  only  be  visited 
upon  a  person,  and  if  that  person  is  not  specified,  the  very  nature 
of  law  is  subverted.  The  penal  sufferer  is  the  one  namea  in  the 
law  ;  he,  and  he  only,  can  suffer  its  penalty. 

We  come  then  to  the  question :  Who  is  described  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  God,  ag  the  being  upon  whom  that  government  is 
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Sledged  to  visit  the  penalty  ?  Not  obedient  angels :  n,ot  the  Lord 
esus :  but  sinners,  offenders — ^these,  and  these  only.  We  know 
not  where  the  passage  is  to  be  found,  in  which  God  threatens  the 
penalty  against  any  other  beings.  He  marks  the  person  with  as 
much  definiteness  as  the  punishnient.  Take  the  following  Scrip- 
tures: "  In  the  day  that  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die.'' 
"  The  soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die."  "  And  the  Lord  said  unto 
Moses,  whosoever  hath  sinned  against  me,  him  will  I  blot  out  of 
my  book."  "  The  wicked  shall  be  turned  into  hell,  and  all  the  na- 
tions that  forget  God."  "  The  wicked  is  driven  away  in  his  wick- 
edness." "  Wo  unto  the  wicked  !  it  shall  be  ill  with  him ;  for  the 
reward  of  his  hands  shall  be  given  him."  ''  Though  hand  join  in 
hand,  the  wicked  shall  not  go  unpunished."  **  Who  will  render  to. 
every  man  according  to  his  deeds,  *  ♦  *  unto  them  that  are  con- 
tentious, and  do  not  obey  the  truth,  but  obey  unrighteousness,  in- 
dignation and  wrath,  tribulation  and  anguish,  upon  every  soul  of 
man  that  doeth  evil."  "  For  whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that  shall 
he  also  reap.  For  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh 
reap  corruption."  '*  In  flaming  fire  taking  vengeance  on  them  that 
know  not  God,  and  obey  not  the  gospel  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ ; 
who  shall  be  punished  with  everlasting  destruction,"  &c.  "  Curs- 
ed is  every  one  that  continueth  not  in  all  things  which  are  written 
in  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  them." 

These  and  a  multitude  of  parallel  Scriptures  explicitly  settle 
the  question,  who  is  legally  subject  to  the  penalty.  The  idea  of 
threatening  one  person,  and  then  executing  the  threat  upon  anoth- 
er, is  not  in  the  language  of  the  threat.  \Vhen  Grod  says,  **  The 
soul  that  sinneth  it  shall  die,"  He  means  the  death  of  that  soul, 
and  not  the  atonement  of  Christ.  If  he  shall  interpose  by  an 
atonement,  this  will  be  a  very  different  matter,  and  not  at  all  the 
thing  contained  in  the  threat.  The  law  as  such  makes  no  mention 
of  a  substitute  for  the  sinner ;  promises  none ;  aside  from  the  plan 
of  mercy  demands  none.  Simply  as  law  threatening  its  penalty, 
it  has  to  do  only  with  the  guilty,  the  ill-desei-ving,  the  sinful — 
without  a  solitary  commination  against  any  other  being  in  the 
universe.  The  sinner  is  the  penal  sufferer ;  he  only,  strictly  speak- 
in{^,  can  suffer  the  penalty  ;  since  it  is  limited  to  him  in  the  very 
language  of  the  threat.  If  it  were  admitted  that  Christ  endured 
eternal  suffering,  still  Hi$  endurance  of  it  would  not  be  the  penal- 
ty of  the  law ;  Tor  He  is  not  the  being  to  whom  it  legally  applies. 

The  Substitutionists  hold  rigidly  to  the  language  of  the  law  on 
this  point.  Dr.  Beman  repeatedly  asserts  this  view.  The  same  is 
true  of  Dr.  Jenkyn.  Mr.  Barnes  says,  "  I  appeal  here  to  the  general 
aspect  and  tenor  of  the  Scriptures  as  sustaining  the  position,  that 
punishment  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  evil  inflicted  by  a  just  moral 
governor  for  a  personal  offence,'*^    Professor  Stuart  observes : 

'  Barnes'  Defence,  pp,  229,  230. 
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"The  ktter  of  a  penal  code  demands  that  the  offender  himself,  and 
no  other,  should  suffer."'  Andrew  Fuller  remarks  :  "  Nor  was  i  t  in- 
diSerent  to  the  lawgiver,  who  should  suffer,  the  sinner  or  another 
on  his  behalf.  The  language  of  the  law  to  the  transgressor  was 
not,  thou  shnlt  die,  or  some  one  on  thy  behalf,  but  simply,  thou 
shah  die  :  and  had  it  literally  taken  its  course,  every  child  of  man 
must  have  perished.  The  sufferings  of  Christ  in  our  stead,  there- 
fore, are  not  a  punishment  inflicted  in  the  ordinary  course  of  dis- 
tributive  justice,  but  an  extraordinary  interposition  of  infinite  wis- 
dom and  love ;  not  contrary  to,  but  rather  above  the  law,  devia* 
ting  from  the  letter,  but  more  than  preserving  the  spirit  of  it."* 
Pr^ident  Dwight  held  the  same  doctrine.  "Strict  justice  de- 
mands the  punishment  of  the  sinner  only,  and  can  in  no  wise  re- 
quire the  punishment  of  another  in  his  stead."*  This  locates  the 
penalty  where  God  locates  it  in  the  express  terms  of  the  threat ;  and 
decides,  that  Christ  not  being  the  sinner,  did  not,  and  could  not, 
suffer  this  penalty. 

Is  there  any  answer  by  which  this  conclusion  is  to  be  obviated, 
so  as  to  make  the  penalty  apply  to  the  Redeemer  ? 

In  respect  to  the  idea  that  *'  punishment  is  natural  evil  inflicted 
for /^er^onn/ sin,"  Dr.  Janeway  remarks  :  "Admit  this  definition 
to  be  complete,  and  it  will  follow  that  Christ  could  not  endure  our 
punishment.  But  correct  the  definition,  by  adding  two  or  three 
words,  and  you  deprive  the  weapon  of  its  edge,  and  render  it  harm- 
less. Let  punishment  be,  as  it  ought  to  be  defined,  natural  evil  in- 
flicted for  personal,  or  for  imputed  sin,  and  it  will  operate  in  our 
&vor."*  Very  true:  but  we  ask  whether  God  himself  describes 
and  threatens  His  penalty  according  to  this  definition  ?  Does  He 
threaten  it  against  the  transgressor :  or  as  the  alternative, /romt^e 
to  impute  sin  to  Christ,  and  then  visit  the  penalty  upon  him  for 
that  " imputed  sin  ?"  The  difficulty  with  the  Dr's.  "two  or  three 
words"  is,  that  they  are  not  contained  in  the  Divine  statement  of 
the  matter :  they  bring  to  view  a  penal  sufferer,  not  known  in  the 
letter  of  the  law.  They  contain  an  idea  Jehovah  does  not  present 
when  threatening  the  penalty. 

In  Pictet's  Theology  it  is  asserted,  'Uhat  there  is  a  distinction 
between  not  punishing  sin,  and  not  punishing  the  sinner,"  •*  A 
just  and  holy  God  must  hate  sin,  and  must  punish  it ;  it  is  there- 
fore inconsistent  with  justice  and  holiness  to  allow  it  to  go  un- 
punished ;  but  these  perfections  are  not  injured,  if,  when  sin  is 
punished,  the  sinner  is  pardoned,  because  it  is  by  the  punishment 
of  sin  that  the  justice  of  God  is  satisfied.  Now  this  method  of 
punishing  sin  and  pardoning  the  sinner  is  very  agreeable  to  the 

^  Discourses  on  the  Atonement,  p.  1 1 . 

«  FoUer's  Works,  vol.  1,  p.  657. 

'Dwighrs  Theology,  1830, vol.  2,  p.  219. 

^  Pres.  Board  of  Publication,  Tract  No.  III.,  pp.  10,  11. 
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wisdom  oif  Gfod,  for  thus  room  is  given  for  mercy,  and  yet  justice 
is  satisfied."^  The  design  of  this  distinction  is  to  prepare  the  way 
for  the  punishment  of  sin,  not  in  the  person  of  the  sinner y  but  of 
some  one  else.  What  then  is  the  punishment  of  sin,  accordiDg  to 
law,?  Is  it  anything  but  the  infliction  of  the  penalty,  not  upon  sik, 
but  upon  a  conscious  agent  ?  Who  then  is  this  agent  specified  in 
the  law,  and  the  only  one,  in  whose  person  it  proposes  to  punish 
sin  ?  The  sinner.  The  idea  of  punishing  sin  without  punishing 
the  sinner,  God  has  not  revealed  in  His  law ;  it  overlooks  the  ex- 
press language  of  Jehovah,  defining  the  only  person  whom  the  law 
holds  amenaole  to  its  penalty.  The  law  can  as  well  forego  the 
penalty  as  the  person  ;  for  it  is  equally  pledged  to  both. 

It  is  often  urged  by  the  penalists,  that  sin  must  always  be  pun- 
ished: God  must  punish  sin ;  He  cann;otlet  Mn  go  unpunished. 
It  is  not  said  that  the  sinner,  but  that  sin  must  always  be  punish- 
ed. The  stereotyped  uniformity  of  these  expressions  implies,  that 
there  authors  attach  to  them  an  argumentative  value.  The  de- 
sign is  to  realize  a  substantial  literality  of  the  penalty  in  the  atone- 
ment, in  the  sense  that  sin  is  punished,  not  in  the  sinner,  but  in 
another.  Strictly  speaking,  you  might  as  well  punish  a  vacuum 
as  sin ;  it  is  the  legal  occasion,  and  not  the  subject  of  penalty. 
Hence  we  ibust  take  the  phrase  in  one  or  the  other  of  two  senses : 
One  is,  that  the  sinner  must  be  punished ;  in  which  sense  it  does 
not  prove  that  Christ  suffered  tne  penalty,  but  that  he  did  not. 
The  other  sense  is,  that  Ood  must  show  His  opposition  to,  and 
holy  abhorrence  of,  sin.  How  ?  Either  according  to  the  mode 
prescribed  in  the  law,  which  is  to  punish  the  sinner;  or  in  some 
other  way.  If  in  some  other  way,  then  the  question  is,  whether 
this  realizes  the  literality  of  the  law,  either  as  to  the  penalty  or 
the  sufferer  ?  It  is  in  both  respects  a  departure  from  the  legal  de- 
nunciation, even  though  this  other  way  as  fully  displays  God's 
feelings  and  character,  as  the  penalty  itself.     Hence,  these  ex- 

}>ressions  upon  analysis,  fail  to  furnish  a  penal  sufierer,  different 
rom  the  one  named  in  the  law.  Christ  and  the  sinner  are  not 
the  same  beings  ;  the  latter,  and  not  the  former,  is  the  only  penal 
suiierer  known  in  the  law.  In  spite  of  all  the  confusion  of  words 
and  ambiguity  of  phrase,  those  who  hold  to  the  atonement  at  all, 
must  hold  that  it  is  extra-legal — a  measure  above,  and  different 
from,  the  literal  provisions  of  the  law,  both  as  to  the  sufferings  and 
the  sufferer.  It  is  a  ipeasure  of  the  sovereign  law-giver,  depart- 
ing from  the  letter,  but  more  than  preserving  the  spirit  of  His 
law. 

The  veracity  of  (Jod  is  also  urged  as  an  argument  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  insisted,  that  His  veracity  requires  Him  to  executie  the 
threatened  penalty,  and  that  it  is  forfeited  in  the  case  of  the  re- 

1  PreB.  Roard^s  edition,  p.  222. 
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deemed>  if  Christ  did  not  sufl^  the  penalty.'  The  object  of  this 
reasoning  is  to  commit  God  to  a  literal  and  rigorous  execution  of 
His  law,  or  involve  a  breach  of  His  veracity.  What  does  God's 
veracity  require  Him  to  do?  Let  us  assume  for  an, answer,  ex- 
actly what  He  said  he  would  do  in  case  of  disobedience.  What 
then  did  he  say  ?  That  he  would  execute  the  penalty  of  his  law. 
Upon  and  against  whom  ?  Christ  ?  Not  a  word  to  this  effect, 
not  the  remotest  allusion  to  Christ  in  the  legal  threat.  God  had  as 
solemnly  pled^d  himself  to  punish  the  offender,  and  him  only,  as 
be  bad  to  punish  at  all.  Hence  this  mode  of  reasoning  from  the 
veracitv  of  God  necessarily  shuts  the  atonement  out  of  his  govern- 
ment, for  it  cannot  be  pretended  that  Christ  is  the  offender ;  it 
binds  the  hands  of  sovereign  love ;  either  the  Divine  veracity  is 
in  fault,  or  we  have  no  gospel  and  no  hope  of  heaven.  The  so- 
lation  of  this  difficulty  is  found  in  the  plain  fact,  that  a  legal  threat 
does  not  irreversibly  pledge  the  veracity  of  the  sovereign  ruler,  in 
all  cases,  to  a  literal  execution.  God  himself  bas  illustrated  this 
principle.  The  threatening  against  Nineveh  was  absolute,  with* 
out  one  solitary  condition  in  the  commission  of  Jonah,  and  not 
"  conditional,"  as  Mr.  Wood  says ;  and  yet  it  was  not  executed. 
Was  God's  veracity  impeached  by  the  failure  ?  While  a  legal 
threat  does  not  give  a  sinner  any  ground  to  expect  anything  but 
the  penalty,  it  does  not  foreclose  a  priori  the  question  of  mercy, 
so  as  to  rob  the  sovereign  Jehovah  of  the.  pardoning  prerogative, 
by  adopting  some  other  measure  to  meet  the  ends  of  justice,  be^ 
sides  the  one  of  literal  penalty.  The  proof  of  this  is  in  the  plain 
record  of  the  Bible,  that  God  did  threaten  the  sinner,  and  him 
only,  and  that  he  does  by  the  atonement  of  Christ  pardon  believ- 
ing sinners.  But,  was  not  the  atonement  a  fulnllment  of  this 
threat  ?  We  answer — no,  it  was  not ;  it  was  not  the  thing  God 
threatened  to  do,  either  as  to  the  suffering  or  the  sufierer.  God's 
veracity^  therefore,  cannot  be  appealed  to,  to  show  that  Christ  is 
the  sufferer  contemplated  in  the  law.  The  argument  would  make 
the  law  read,  as  it  certainly  does  not. 

It  may  be  said,  and  sometimes  is,  that  unless  the  penalty  was 
realized  in,  by  being  inflicted  upon,  Christ,  in  some  way  its  proper 
subject,  the  law,  in  the  case  of  the  redeemed,  has  never  had  its 
demand.  What  is  the  demand  of  the  law  referred  to  ?  We  sup- 
pose, its  penal  demand,  as  set  forth  in  the  mouth  of  God,  and  not 
as  fashioned  by  this  or  that  school  of  theological  philosophy. 
What  then  is  the  demand  as  Jehovah  states  it  r  Solely  against 
the  sinner.  Hence,  we  grant,  that  in  the  strictly  retributive  and 
penal  sense,  the  law  does  not  have  its  demand,  in  all  those  cases 
m  which  God  pardons ;  that  is  to  say,  He  does  not  pardon  and 
panish  the  sinner  at  the  same  time.     He  remits  the  penalty  in  re* 

'Christion  Advocate,  Oct.  1826,  p.  433,  442;  Old  and  New  jTheology,  p. 
107,  108,  109,  124. 
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spect  to  the  only  being  against  whom  it  thundered ;  and  that  He 
snould  do  this,  is  the  only  supposition  compatible  with  salvation. 
Did  He  place  this  same  penalty  upon  the  person  of  Christ  ?  Where 
is  the  proof  that  the  law  demanded  this,  or  that  the  doing  of  it 
would  fulfill  such  a  demand  ?  It  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  law  it- 
self But,  whether  the  ends  of  retributive  justice  are  not  met  by 
the  atonement,  though  a  sinner  is  pardoned,  is  a  very  different 

!|uestion.  We  hold  that  they  were,  but  on  a  principle  different 
rom  the  literal  demand  of  the  law.  The  simple,  unmixed  en- 
forcement of  the  legal  svstem,  to  its  ktter,  is  not  the  death  of 
Christ,  but  the  death  of  the  transgressor.  The  latter,  and  not  the 
former,  is  the  demand  of  the  law.  Dr.  DeWltt  says:  "Strictly 
speaking,  it  (the  atonement,)  was  neither  contemplated  nor  de- 
manded by  justice.  It  was  an  expedient,  devised  by  boundless 
wisdom,  and  furnished  by  boundless  love,  to  supersede  the  rigorous 
execution  of  justice.^  Symington  admits,  that,  "  it,  (the  atonement,) 
is  an  event  quite  uniqne  in  the  administration  of  God's  moral  gov- 
ernment. It  is  strictly  and  literally  an  extraordinary  proceeding."* 
If  so,  then  it  did  not  and  could  not  realize  the  literal  demand  of 
the  law.  Those  who  insist  on  the  literality  of  this  demand,  vir- 
tually insist  on  having  no  atonement. 

We  refer  to  another  argument,  adopted  to  bring  Christ  under 
the  category  of  a  legal  si^erer,  enduring  the  penalty  of  the  law. 
*'  The  son  of  God,  the  apostle  tells  us,  was  made  under  the  law^ 
that  he  might  redeem  them  that  are  under  the  law.*  Gal.  4  :  4,  5. 
How  was  Christ  under  the  law?  Just  as  they  whom  he  came  to 
redeem  were  under  it.  Sinners  are  under  the  law,  both  in  respect 
to  its  preceptive  requirements,  and  its  penal  demands ;  they  are 
bound  to  obey  the  one,  and  to  satisfy  the  other;  and  so  was  the 
Redeemer  under  the  law;  he  voluntarily  obligated  himself  to  obey 
all  the  precepts  of  the  moral  law,  and  to  satisfy  all  its  penal  de- 
mands Dy  enduring  its  curse."'  In  Gal.  4  :  4,  6,  the  apostle  very 
plainly  is  speaking  of  Christ  in  reference  to  his  human  nature — ^of 
Christ  as  a  man,  as  the  seed  of  the  woman.  He  affirms  two  facts 
namely ;  He  was  "  born  of  a  woman" — ^epofi^voy  ex  yvvalnog  ;  He 
was  "  made  under  the  law" — yeyofut>ov  vno  vo^v.  The  purpose  of 
this  arrangement  was  "  to  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law.*' 
The  same  thought  is  given  in  Hebrews  2:14,  17.  "  Forasmuch 
then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh  and  blood,  he  also  him- 
self likewise,  took  part  oi  the  sanie."  "Wherefore  in  all  things  it 
behooved  him  to  be  made  like  unto  his  brethren."  We  have  an 
incarnate  Saviour  :  the  Son  of  God  assumed  our  nature,  by  virtue 
of  which  he  was  made,  or  born  under  the  law,  became  in  that  re- 
pect  subject  to  the  law.     This  was  the  Divine  plan  in  making 

'  Murray  Slreet  Lectures,  p.  125. 

«Pre8.  Tract  and  Sunday  School  Society,  Tract  NaXIII.  p.  29 

*  Christian  Advocate,  Aug.  1826,  p.  343. 
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Him  the  Redeemer  of  those  under  the  law.  This  is  the  amount 
of  the  apostle's  teaching.  The  apostle  does  not  say,  that  He  was 
under  the  law  "just  as  they  whom  he  came  to  redeem  were  under 
rt ;"  this  is  added  by  the  author.  The  holy  angels  are  under  the 
law,  but  not  '^just  as''  sinners  are  under  it.  The  saints  in  heaven 
are  under  the  law,  but  not  **just  as"  devils  are  under  it.  The 
passage  contains  no  proof,  that  by  a  forensic  imputation  the  law 
esteemed  Christ  the  proper  subject  to  suffer  its  penalty  ;  especially 
since  this  verv  law  in  the  express  language  of  its  own  threat  gives  . 
a  different  judgment.  It  is  very  easy  for  a  theologian  thus  inclin- 
ed, to  add  the  idea;  but  this  does  not  commit  the  authority  of  the 
apostle  to  its  truth. 

Another  argument  on  this  point  has  been  drawn  from  the  sure* 
tyship  of  Christ.  Christ  is  represented  as  the  surety  of  the  elect 
undertaking  to  pay  their  debt,  and  in  the  capacity  of  a  surety  held 
liable  for  the  debt  he  had  assumed — ^that  is,  legally  esteemed  to  be 
the  debtor.  "  A  surety  is  one  who  engages  to  pay  a  debt,  or  to 
suffer  a  penalty  incurred  by  another.  Such  a  surety  is  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  He  undertook,  in  the  everlasting  covenant,  to  be 
responsible  to  the  law  and  justice  of  God  for  that  boundless  debt 
which  his  elect  were  bound  to  pay."*  "  The  Redeemer  is  expressly 
called  a  surety  ;  that  is,  one  who  stands  engaged  to  become  the 
substitute  of  another,  to  fulfil  his  obligations,  and  pay  his  debts."' 
**  Besides,  let  it  be  remembered  that  Christ  is  expressly  denomi- 
nated a  surety ;  that  is  one  who  stipulates  to  meet  the  engage- 
ments of  another,  and  to  pay  his  debt."'  Accordingly,  Christ  as 
surety  was  "responsible  to  the  law  and  justice  of  God  for  that 
boundless  debt  which  his  elect  were  bound  to  pay."  This  debt, 
we  suppose,  means  the  penalty  of  the  law.  Christ  as  a  surety 
undertakes  to  pay  it ;  it  is  transferred  from  the  elect  to  Him ;  and 
being  thus  transferred.  He  is  legally  regarded  as  the  debtor. 
Upon  this  view  we  have  several  remarks  : 

First,  Christ,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  equally  by  the  concession 
of  the  penalists,  did  not  literally  pay  this  debt ;  that  is.  He  did  not 
sufier  the  penalty  of  the  law  threatened- against  the  elect,  in  kind, 
degree  or  duration.  His  sufferings  were  a  legal  equivalent  for  the 
penalty,  but  not  the  penalty  in  either  of  the  above  respects,  and 
therefore  in  no  respect. 

Secondly,  it  is  admitted  by  the  penalists,  that  the  debt  of  the 
elect,  said  to  have  been  paid  in  their  behalf  by  a  surety,  or  the 
penalty  incurred  by  them,  but  endured  by  Him,  still  lies  against 
them  until  they  come  under  the  denomination  of  believers.  "It 
was  the  pleasure  both  of  the  Father  who  gave  them  to  his  Son  to 
be  redeemed,  and  of  his  Son  who  bought  them  with  his  blood,  that 

'Exposition  of  the  Con.  of  Faith,  p.  122.     Pres.  Board'?  edition. 
•Christian  Advocate,  July  1826,  p,  296, 
sPres.  Board  of  Publication  Tract  No,  111,  p.  1 
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they  should  remain,  under  the  curse  of  the  law,  until  they  should 
believe  on  the  Redeemer.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  are  they,  or 
can  they  be  justified."*  Until  the  time  of  faith,  the  elect  are  still 
amenable,  still  held  as  debtors,  though  the  debt  has  been  paid  by  a 
surety. 

Thirdly,  it  is  further  admitted  thsit  the  figure  of  paying  a  debt 
is  a  very  inadequate  and  defective  exhibition  of  the  work  of  Christ. 
"  At  the  same  time,  we  shall  be  careful  not  to  push  this  similitude 
(of  debtor  and  creditor)  to  an  unlawful  extreme,  nor  to  represent 
the  satisfaction  of  Christ  as  tallying  in  all  refpec^^  with  that  which 
is  made  in  human  transitions."    "  But  pecuniary  transactions, 
we  not  only  admit  but  insist,  can  furnish  no  perfect  parallel  to  the 
mysterious  transaction  of  saving  sinners."^    "  This  does  not  make 
redemption  a  commercial  transaction,  nor  imply  that  there  are 
not  essential  points  of  diversity  between  acquiring  by  money,  and 
acquiring  by  blood.     Hence  our  second  remark  is,  tnat  if  Dr.  Be- 
man  will  take  up  any  elementary  work  on  theology,  he  will  find 
the  distinction  between  pecuniary  and  penal  satisfaction  clearly 
pointed  out,  and  the  satisfaction  of  Christ  shown  to  be  of  the  lat- 
ter, and  not  of  the  former  kind."^    Thus  it  appears  that  the  figure 
of  payinff  a  debt  by  a  surety,  is  defective  ;  and  that  a  "^  penal  sat^ 
isfaction '  only  is  meant  by  it.     The  analogy  between  sin  and  a 
debt  is  very  remote,  and  equally  so  that  between  a  "  penal  satisfac- 
tion" and  the  payment  of  a  debt.    It  is  by  unduly  pressing  this 
analogy,  that  errors  have  arisen  in  respect  to  the  atonemenL 
*'  The  supposition  of  an  exact  and  perfect  resemblance  between 
the  atonement  and  the  payment  of  a  pecuniary  debt,  might  lead 
us  to  deny  the  full  extent  of  the  provision  made  by  the  death  of 
Christ  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  ;  or  it  might  lead  us  to  believe 
that  all  men  will  finally  be  saved  ;  or  what  is  a  stilt  more  shocking 
error,  to  believe  that  sinners  are  under  no  obligation  to  obey  the 
divine  law,  and  cannot  be  justly  required  to  endure  its  penalty."* 
Strictly  speaking,  the  atonement  pays  no  debt ;  neither  is  Christ 
a  surety  for  a  iHeral  debtor. 

Fourthly,  the  doctrine  of  penalty  inJQicted  on  the  person  of  a 
surety,  is  not  the  doctrine  erf  the  law  of  God.  The  Scriptures 
abundantly  testify  that  Christ  suffered  for  dnners,  in  their  behalf 
and  for  their  sakes,  and  in  order  to  their  pardon.  But  even  this 
is  not  contained  in  the  law  as  such  ;  is  no  part  of  the  law — much 
less,  that  as  a  surety  He  did,  or  could  sufier  the  legal  penalty. 

Fifthly,  the  term-  surety  is  applied  but  once  to  the  Saviour  in  the 
New  Testament,  and  not  at  all  in  the  Old.  "  By  so  much  was 
Jesus  made  a  surety  of  a  better  testament."  Ueb.  9:  ^2.     In  this 

'  Christian  Advocate,  May,  1826,  p.  199. 
«  Ibid    Jane,  1826,  pp.  246,  247. 

'  Review  of  Bemau  on  Atonement,  Pres.  Board^s  edition  of  Old  and  New 
Theology,  p.  64. 
*  Wood's  Works,  Vol.  I.  p.  83. 
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chapter  the  apostle  shows  the  superiority  of  Christ's  priesthood 
over  that  of  the  Mosaic  system.  He  refers  to  the  solemnity  of 
His  appointment :  "  Thou  art  a  priest  forever,  after  the  order  of 
Melchisedec."  He  then  reasons — "  And  inasmuch  as  not  without 
an.oath  he  was  made  priest,  *  *  *  By  so  much  was 
Jesus  made  a  surety  of  a  better  testament."  The  apostle  does  not 
say,  surety  of  the  elect  undertaking  to  pay  their  "  boundless  debt," 
but  "  surety  of -a  better  testament — meaning  the  gospel  dispensa- 
tion placed  in  contrast  with  the  Mosaic,  which  he  speaks  of  a 
being  disannulled.  In  precisely  what  sense  Christ  is  a  surety,  does 
not  appear,  except  from  the  word  itself  The  term  means  a6o7i&- 
man^  a  security,  one  who  pledges  himself  for  another.  What  the 
apostle  says  is,  that  Christ  is  the  bondsman,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
New  Covenant,  the  "better  testament."  To  continue  the  figure, 
(for  it  is  plainly  a  metaphor.)  He  signs  the  covenant  and  seals  it 
with  His  own  blood — stands  pledged  for  it.  The  commercial  idea 
of  a  debtor  and  a  creditor,  and  of  Christ  as  stipulating  to  pay  to 
the  latter  the  debt  of  the  former,  is  almost  infinitely  removed  from 
what  the  apostle  said.  True,  "  the  Redeemer  is  expressly  called  a 
surHy  ;  but  of  what  ?  "  Qf  a  better  testament,"  and  not  the  elect 
undertaking  to  pay  their  "  boundless  debt." 

Sixthly,  i\\t  commercial  metaphors  of  the  Bibleused  to  describe  the 
work  of  Christ,  have  no  analogy  to  the  idea  of  a  debt  paid  by  a 
surety.     Christians  are  said  to  be  bought  with  a  price — redeemed 
with  the  precious  blood  of  the  Saviour.     These  are  confessedly 
metctphorical  expressions,  though  teaching  the  delivery  of  His  peo- 
ple from  the  curse  of  the  law  by  the  death  of  Christ.     In  the  lan- 
guage of  metaphor  His  blood  was  the  price  of  their  redemption ; 
by  it- they  have  been  released  from  the  curse  of  a  violated  law. 
But  these  metaphors  are  not  analogous  to  the  proper  idea  of  a 
surety.     This  is  a  very  diflTerent  metaphor.     A  surety  does  not 
redeem  him  for  whom  he  is  surety  ;  he  pays  no  price  for  him  ;  he 
simply  pays  his  debt,  or  stands  pledged  for  it.     The  metaphor  of  a 
redeemer  respects  the  persons  of  the  redeemed  ;  that  oi  a  surety 
respects  not  the  persons,  but  merely  ^pecuniary  liability.    Hence 
when  Christ  is  said  to  redeem  us,  and  His  people  to  be  bought  with 
a  price,  the  idea  of  a  surety  is  not  at  all  contained  in  the  figure. 
It  is,  therefore,  illogical,  not  authorized  by  the  Scriptures,  to  say 
that  Christ  is  a  surety  stipulating  to  pay  the  "boutidless  debt"  of 
the  elect,  and  then  refer  to  the  terms,  price,  bought,  redeemed, 
ransom,  in  confirmation  of  this  proposition.     The  terms  do  not 
imply  the  idea  figjuratively — much  less,  literally. 

Finallly,  the  similitude  between  the  payment  of  a  debt  by  a 
surety,  and  the  work  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  besides  being  not  at 
all  Scriptural,  is  in  almost  all  respects  defective.  A  debt  infers  no 
fault  or  crime ;  a  debtor  as  such  is  no  violator  of  law ;  but 
Christ's  work  is  in  behalf  of  sinners,  and  on  account  of  sin.    A 
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debt  infers  no |)ena/ exposure  ;  but  sinners  are  in  danger  of  eter- 
nal damnation.  A  creditor  is  not  a  public,  but  a  private  person  : 
he  may  remit  the  debt  without  satisfaction,  and  is  bound  to  can* 
eel  it  when  paid  by  a  surety.  God  is  not  the  sinner's  creditor, 
but  his  lawgiver;  and  the  work  of  Christ  in  his  behalf  has  refer- 
ence to  the  government  of  a  sovereign  ruler.  In  it  are  obstacles 
to  the  sinner's  pardon,  which  have  not  the  faintest  analogy  to  the 
relation  of  a  creditor.  A  debt  is  transferable ;  a  surety  may  as- 
sume it  and  pay  it.  Sin  is  not  transferable ;  it  belong  inaliena- 
bly to  the  being  who  committed  it  Neither  is  the  ilUdesert  of 
sin  transferable :  and  if,  as  the  reviewer  of  Beman  on  Atonement 
declares,  and  as  we  firmly  believe, "  ill-desert  *  *  *  is  the 
ground  of  just  liability  to  punishment,"  then  this  "liability'^  is  not 
transferable.  Hence,  to  quote  the  words  of  President  Dwight, 
"  All  that,  io  this  case,  can  be  done  by  a  substitute  of  whatever 
t^haracter,  is  to  render  it  not  improper  for  the  lawgiver  to  pardon 
the  transgressor."^ 

These  points  of  dissimilitude  between  the  payment  of  a  debt  by 
a  surety,  and  the  work  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour,  are  so  radical  that 
we  cannot  reason  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Let  us  take  the  de- 
finition given  of  the  term  surety.  "  A  surety  is  one  who  engages 
to  pay  a  debt,  or  to  suflfer  a  penalty  incurred  by  another."  Are 
the  two  definitions,  connected  by  the  disjunctive  "  or,"  identical? 
If  so,  does  the  first  rule  the  meaning  of  the  second  ?  If  so,  then 
the  term  surety  gives  no  proper  idea  of  the  work  of  Christ  as  a 
Saviour.  Does  the  second  rule  the  meaning  of  the  first  ?  If  so* 
then  the  term  is  not  correctly  defined.  Do  the  two  definitions 
convey  different  ideas  ?  If  so,  then  those  ideas  are  so  essentially 
different,  that  little  short  of  an  infinite  gulf  lies  between  them. 
The  idea  of  paying  a  debt  for  another,  and  that  of  sufilering  a 
leg'al  penalty  for  another,  are  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles. 

W'e  avow  our  belief  that  Christ  did  not  suffer  the  penalty  of  the 
law.  Let  the  questions,  what  is  punishment  ?  what  is  the  penalty 
of  the  law  ?  who  is  the  penal  sufferer  made  known  in  the  law  ?-^ 
let  these  be  carefully  studied  and  definitely  answered;  then  let  the 
atonement  be  presented  as  consisting  in  the  sufferings  and  death 
of  the  Saviour ;  and  we  think  the  objects  present  to  the  under- 
standing must  be  viewed  as  not  the  same.  The  doctrine,  therefore, 
of  substituted  sufferings  as  well  as  a  substituted  sufferer ,  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  being  according  to  the  letter  of  the  law,  but 
both  being  a  departure  from  that  letter,  a  measure  of  the  lawgiv- 
er  not  known  in  a  purely  legal  system,  is  the  only  doctrine  of 
atonement  we  are  able  to  verify  in  the  Bible.  The  effort  to 
identify  this  with  the  penalty  of  God's  law,  so  as  to  use  a  common 
term  for  both,  we  think,  is  a  failure.  It  was  not  the  penalty,  eith- 
er as  to  i\iQ  person  or  the  suffering.     The  penalists  when  definite 

»  Dwighrs  Theology,  1830,  Vol.  II.  p.  306. 
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their  proposition  are  careful  to  assure  us,  that  they  do  not  mean 
the  penalty  of  the  law  threatened  against  sinners,  either  in  kind, 
degree,  or  duration.  When,  however,  they  reason  from  the 
Scriptures  or  otherwise,  to  prove  that  Christ  suffered  the  penalty, 
then  they  lo^cally  forget  their  own  disclaimers,  and  prove  it  not 
mth  those  limitations  and  disclaimers,  but  toithout  them ;  that  is, 
they  do  not  prove  the  proposition  they  define,  but  another  one,  so 
far  as  they  prove  any.     Vv  e  give  an  example  : 

Dr.  Alexander  remarks:  "The  sufferings  of  Christ  could  no 
otherwise  open  a  way  of  pardon  but  by  removing  the  penalty  of 
the  law  ;  but  they  could  have  no  tendency  to  remove  the  penalty, 
but  by  his  enduring  it."'  Let  us  fill  out  this  argument.  The  siu- 
ferincs  of  Christ  "could  have  no  tendency  to  remove  the  penalty" 
that  is  to  say,  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  sinner,  "  but  by  his  en- 
during it,"  that  is  to  say,  not  the  eternal  damnation  of  the  sinner  in 
kind,  degree  or  duration,  it  is  plain  that  all  the  argument  the 
passage  contains,  is  founded  upon  the  exact  identity  of  the  two, 
namely,  the  sufferings  of  Christ  and  the  penalty  of  the  law.  Dis- 
claim this  identitv,  and  the  reason  vanishes  into  air. 

Take  another  example.  Dr.  Junkin  earnestly  inquires,  "  Can 
any  man  be  at  a  loss  to  say  what  the  violated  law  requires  ?  Do 
not  all  men  know  that  it  demands  the  infliction  of  its  penal  sanc- 
tion ?  Can  justice  be  satisfied— fully  satisfied — with  anything 
short  of  this  ?  Why,  by  the  very  terms,  to  stop  short  of  the  full  de- 
mand of  law,  is  injustice ;  and  can  justice  be  fully  satisfied  with 
injustice  ?  with  a  partial  meeting  of  its  claims  ?  Clearly,  then,  the 
very  essential  nature  of  justice  demands  a  penal  infliction — an  in- 
fliction of  the  penalty — the  whole  penalty — and  nothing  but  the 
penalty  of  the  law ;  and  any  and  every  diminution  from  this,  is  a 
sacrifice  of  justice."  * 

The  object  of  this  reasoning  is  to  show  that  Christ  suffered  the 
penally  of  the  law — in  the  strong  language  of  the  author,  "  The 
WHOLE  penalty,  and  nothing  but  the  penalty."  We  submit  two 
questions  :  First — does  the  author  believe  that  "  the  whole  penalty 
and  nothing  but  the  penalty  of  the  law,^'  when  inflicted  on  sin» 
ners,  involves  their  future  and  eternal  misery  ?  We  suppose  he 
does.  This  is  "what  God's  law  required  of  his  own  people 
who  had  trangressed  it" — the  criterion  of  this  penalty  as  named 
by  the  author  himself.  Secondly— does  he  believe  that  this 
"  whole  penalty,  and  nothing  but  the  penalty,"  as  thus  ascertained, 
was  inflicted  upon  Christ  ?  We  suppose  not.  If  he  does,  then 
he  contradicts  Dr.  Hodge,  the  reviewer  of  Beman,  Dr.  Janeway, 
the  author  of  Letters  on  the  Atonement  in  the  Christian  Advo- 
cate, the  Rev.  Mr.  Wood,  Symington — indeed,  all  the  penalists. 
If  it  be  said,  that  the  demands  of  justice  were  satisfied  with  the 

'  Pres.  Tract  and  S.  School  Society,  Tmct   No,  XII.  p.  29. 
*  Vindication  &c  of  Dr.  Junkin :  pp.  114,  115 
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temporary  sufferings  of  Christ,  then  they  Were  satisfied  without 
"  the  whole  penalty,  and  nothing  but  the  penalty  of  the  law" — 
which  is  contrary  to  the  Dr/s  statement,  though  in  exact  corre- 
spondence with  the  views  of  the  substitutionists.  The  reasoning, 
if  it  proves  anything,  proves  the  literal  infliction  of  the  penalty  ia 
the  most  /f/era/ sense,  upon  the  Saviour.  But  this  proposition  the 
penalists  disclaim,  though  it  is  the  only  one  their  argument  is 
adapted  to  prove. 

The  same  remarks  apply  with  equal  pertinency  to  the  Scrip- 
tural argument  of  the  penalists.  They  refer  to  those  passages,  in 
which  Christ  is  said  to  hear  our  sins,  to  be  made  sin  for  us,  to 
have  the  iniquities  of  his  people  laid  upon  Him,  to  be  made  a 
curse  for  us,  &c.,  in  proof  that  the  penalty  of  the  Divine  law  was 
inflicted  upon  Him.  We  pause  not  exegetically  to  canvass  the 
origin  and  exact  meaning  of  these  phrases,  as  used  in  the  Scrip- 
tures. Let  us  assume,  that  they  prove  that  Christ  did  suffer  the 
penalty  of  the  law — the  point  to  establish  which  they  are  cited. 
Thfe  question  is,  do  they  prove  this  point,  as  explained  by  the  pe*- 
nalists :  namely,  that  He  suffered  the  penalty,  but  not  in  kind,  de^ 
gree,  or  duration  ?  Do  they  contain  this  exposition  of  the  thing 
they  prove  ?  Plainly  not.  If  they  prove  the  infliction  of  the 
penalty,  they  prove  it,  not  as  the  penalists  hold  it,  but  as  they  do 
not :  namely,  they  prove  the  the  infliction  of  "  the  whole  penalty, 
and  nothing  but  the  penalty,"  in  kind,  degree,  and  duration,  as 
conclusively  as  they  prove  its  infliction  at  all.  Hence,  they 
prove  too  much.  Where  then  shall  the  limitation  be  fixed  ?  The 
penalists  say :  They  prove  the  infliction  of  the  penalty,  though  not 
in  kind,  degree,  or  duration.  The  substitutionists  respond,  as  we 
think,  justly :  This  is  giving  up  the  point  while  professing  to  re- 
tain it — using  the /)ena7  phraseology  without  the  penal /flc< — con- 
tinuing the  name  in  the  absence  of  the  substance.  Hence,  the 
latter  decline  to  use  the  word  penalty,  because  they  do  not  hold 
to  its  infliction  in  the  proper  and  literal  sense.  The  former  use 
the  term,  and  attempt  the  proof  of  its  infliction  in  the  manner 
named,  and  yet  do  not  hold  to  that  infliction  in  the  sense  in  which 
their  brethren  deny  it,  and  in  which  their  argument  proves  it,  if 
at  all.  Who  uses  language  most  correctly?  Who  speaks  ex- 
actly as  he  means?  Here  we  think  the  one  class  of  theologians 
have  greatly  the  advantage  of  the  other. 

The  author  of  Letters  on  the  Atonement,  in  the  Christian  Ad- 
vocate, after  a  strenuous  efibrt  to  show  that  Christ  suffered  the 
penalty  of  the  law,  when  replying  to  an  objection,  abandons  his 
own  ground,  without  any  apparent  perception  of  the  transition. 
The  objection  is,  that  Christ  did  not  endure  eternal  suffering.  This 
the  author  concedes  ;  and  adds,  "  the  infinite  dignity  of  his  person 
imparted  to  his  temporary  sufferings  avalue  that  made  them  a  fai& 
and  FULL  EauiVALBNT  for  the  sufferings  of  all  who  shall  be  finally 
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saved."'  This,  however,  is  the  very  doctrine  of  those  against 
whom  he  is  reasoning,  and  whose  falseness  he  has  proved,  if  he  has 
proved  anything.  The  whole  strength  of  his  own  argument  is 
expended  against  himself.  The  difficulty  is  easily  seen.  When 
proving,  he  has  one  proposition  in  view :  when  replying  to  ob- 
jections, he  states  another,  not  the  one  be  has  proved ;  that  is,  the 
direct  argument  and  the  responsive  argument  assume  different 
doctrines.  In  the  direct,  it  is  the  penalty ;  in  the  responsive,  it  is 
not  the  penalty,  but  a  substitute,  an  equivalent  for  it,  of  equal 
value,  answering  all  its  ends.  This  inconsistency  is  to  be  avoided 
only  by  maintaining,  contrary  to  the  plain  fact,  the  doctrine  of 
penalty  throughout,  or  denying  it  throughout  The  atonement 
either  is,  or  is  not  the  penalty  of  the  law.  If  it  is,  then  no  expla- 
nation, however  necessary  to  answer  an  objection,  is  admissible, 
if  it  implies  the  reverse.  A  proposition  which  in  one  sta^  we 
maiDtain,  but  in  another  must  abandon,  is  either  defective  m  its 
form,  or  untrue  in  what  it  asserts.  That  of  the  penalists  is  beset 
with  both  of  these  difficulties. 

There  is  one  point,  to  which,  before  dismissing  this  subject,  we 
ask  a  moment's  attention.  The  theory  of  the  penalists  leads  by 
a  strict  logical  necessity,  to  the  inference  of  a  limited  atonement. 
Let  it  be  granted,  that  Christ  suffered  the  penalty  of  the  law  for 
the  elect,  and  that  in  order  to  this  their  sins  were  imputed  to 
Him,  and  that  these  two  propositions  are  essential  to  the  nature 
of  the  atonement ;  and  we  confess  a  total  inabilitv  to  avoid  the 
conclusion,  that  it  is  limited  in  its  nature,  just  adequate  to  the 
salvation  of  the  elect,  and  no  more.  We  roust  believe  this,  or 
adopt  the  doctrine  of  universal  salvation,  bv  making  the  elect  to 
include  all  sinners.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  that  in  their  exegesis  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  penalists  limit  to  the  elect  all  the  passages, 
which  to  others  seem  to  convey  the  doctrine  of  a  general  atone- 
ment. Where  then  is  the  proof,  that  Christ  died  for  the  non^ 
elect  any  more  than  for  devils,  when  the  only  passages  showing 
that  He  died  for  any  body,  are  taken  to  mean  the  elect,  and  these 
only  ?  All  the  Scriptural  proof  that  He  has  made  any  atonement 
for  sinners,  is,  by  this  mode  of  interpretation,  monopolized  with 
this  class.  This  is  the  very  course  pursued  by  Symington,  in 
bis  chapter  on  the  extent  of  the  atonement ;  and  it  is  perfectly 
consistent  with  h\k  positions  in  respect  to  its  nature.  An  atone* 
ment,  such  as  he  describes,  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  nem-elect 
than  with  lost  angels.  As  a  basis  on  which  to  proceed  in  the 
offer  of  pardon,  and  in  preaching  repentance  and  faith  to  a  lost 
world,  it  is  of  necessity  limited  to  the  elect. 

But  do  not  the  penalists  hold  to  the  infinite  merit  or  suffi- 
ciENcr  of  the  atonement,  to  save  all  men,  yea,  even  a  thousand 
worlds  ?    They  do  ;  but  when  we  take  these  expressions  in  con^ 

'  Chmtian  Advooate,  Sept.  1826,  p.  149. 
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Hection  with  their  views  of  its  nature,  it  is  not  easy  to  'see  in 
what  sense  it  is  sufficient  to  save  any  but  the  elect.  Surely  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  save  all  against  its  own  nature ;  and  to  make  it 
so  according  to  its  nature,  the  sins  of  the  non-elect  must  be  im- 
puted  to  Christ,  and  He  must  suffisr  the  penalty  in  their  behalf; 
neither  of  which  suppositions,  according  to  these  divines,  is  real; 
and,  therefore,  the  atonement,  as  it  is,  by  the  very  necessity  of 
its  constituent  ideas,  is  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  the  elect 
only.  It  is  all-sufficient  for  what  ?  To  save  all  men,  if  the  sins 
of  all  had  been  imputed  to  Christ,  if  He  had  suffered  the  penalty 
for  all ;  but  not  otherwise,  except  at  the  expense  of  ideas  declared 
essential  to.  its  nature.  It  is  true,  the  reviewer  of  Beman  assures 
us,  that  they  "  do  not  hold  that  there  is  any  limitation  in  the 
nature  of  the  atonement.  They  teach  as  fully  as  any  men,  that 
an  atonement  sufficient  for  one  is  sufficient  for  all.  It  is  a  sim- 
le  question  relating  to  the  design,  and  not  to  the  nature  of 
"hrist's  work."  pp.  72,  73.  Not  so,  if  we  understand  this 
reviewer,  in  respect  to  its  nature ;  it  is  more ;  for  an  atonement 
sufficient  for  one  is  not  sufficient  for  all,  unless  the  sins  of  all 
have  been  imputed,  and  Christ  has  suffered  the  penalty  for  all* 
neither  of  which  is  admitted  to  be  a  fact 

But,  suppose  a  non-elect  sinner  were  to  become  a  believer, 
would  he  be  saved  by  the  atonement  ?  The  author  of  Letters  on 
the  Atonement  in  the  Christian  Advocate,  puts  this  question^ 
and  answers  it  in  the  affirmative.*  He  must  so  answer  it,  or  con* 
tradict  the  Bible ;  yet  the  answer  ottght  not  to  be  true,  and  is 
not,  according  to  the  author's  theory.  Surely,  the  sinner's  faith 
does  not  affect  the  nature  of  the  atonement  by  addition,  or  de* 
duction,  or  modification.  And  if  it  be  essential  to  its  nature  that 
Christ  should  suffer  the  penalty  for  the  elect,  having  their  sins 
imputed  to  Him,  and  if  neither  of  these  is  true  in  respect  to  the 
non-elect,  then  clearly  the  salvation  of  a  Tion-elect  sinner,  on  the 
supposition  of  his  faith,  is  a  logical  impossibility.  We  should  an- 
swer  the  question  in  the  negative ;  or,  alarmed  at  its  palpable  col- 
lision  with  the  plainest  principles  of  the  Bible,  re-model  the 
theory  which  necessitates  that  negative.  The  theory  strictly  ad- 
hered to,  does  not  admit  the  affirmative. 

The  doctrine  of  the  substitutionists,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
not  place  in  the  atonement  any  elementary  ideas,  which  of 
necessity  limit  it  to  any  particular  class  of  sinners  belonging  to 
our  race  ;  and  in  this  respect  harmonizes  with  the  exact  teaching 
of  very  many  passages,  and  also  the  general  tenor  of  the  Scrip- 
tures. In  their  view  the  number  that  will  be  saved  is  not  deter- 
mined by  the  atonement  itself.  Its  application  in  the  sense  of 
faith  on  the  part  of  the  sinner,  and  justification  on  the  part  of 
God,  depends  on  other  agencies.    God  has  determined  in  this 

>  Christian  Advocate^  April,  1826  p.  149. 
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way  actuaUy  to  save  only  a  portion  of  our  race ;  and  viewed  with 
respect  to  this  purpose  the  atonement  is  definite^  its  success  being 
"  coincident  in  extent  with  that  of  the  Divine  purpose."    Con- 
teroplated  as  an  atonement  dimply,  the  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ  have  opened  the  way  of  salvation  to  all,  and  in  itself  con- 
adered  equally  to  all,  containing  in  its  nature  no  ideas  which 
restrict  it  to  the  elect.     This  is  what  we  mean  by  a  general,  in 
distinction  from  a  limited^  atonement.     God's  purpose  to  make  it 
efectual  to  the  salvation  of  some,  by  calling  them  to  repentance 
and  faith,  is  another  matter.     That  the  atonement  is  thnsgeneralf 
we  believe  to  be  a  Scriptural  doctrine,  a  plain  fact  lying  upon  the 
face  of  the  inspired  record.     We  can  see  how  it  can  be  thus 
general  upon  one  view  of  its  nature,  while  we  cannot  see  the 
same  thing  upon  the  other  view.     The  Bible  is  in  harmony  with 
itself.    It  has  not  presented  to  the  world  an  atonement  in  the 
sacrifice  of  Christ,  having  so  many  obvious  marks  of  being  gene- 
ral, imposing  upon  all  sinners,  elect  and  non-elect,  the  obligation 
of  acceptance,  adding  untold  intensity  both  of  guilt  and  doom  to 
its  rejecters,  when  it  is  absolutely  limited  to  the  elect  by  the 
constituent  ideas  which  compose  its  nature.     This  cannot  be. 
The  inconguity  is  too  strange  to  be  true. 


ARTICLE  VIII. 


Nathahabl's  first  interview  with  Christ  ;  or  the  meaning 
OP  John  1 :  45 — 51. 

By  Rev.  E.  C.  Jo5k*,  Sonthiagton,  Ct 

It  has  commonly  been  supposed  that  what  our  Lord  said  of 
Nathanael,  (John  1:  45—51.)  "Behold  an  Israelite  indeed,  in 
whom  is  no  guile  1"  was  intended  to  be  descriptive  of  his  general 
character,  and  to  signify  that  he  was  a  Jew  "  inwardly ;"  a  man  of 
sincere  and  consistent  piety,  in  distinction  from  one  who  only 
bore  the  name  and  profession  of  a  Jew.  This  is  the  view  adopted 
by  most  commentators,  if  not  by  all. 

Dignus  hie  est  nomine  veri  Israelitae.  Non  omnes  Israelis  posteri 
di^i  eo  nomine,  sad  qui  Jacobi  probitatem  referunt."     Rosen- 

miller, "A  person  that  indeed  deserves  the  honorable  title  of 

one  of  God's  people,  and  is  worthy  of  his  descent  from  Jacob,  his 
pious  ancestor,  as  being  a  plain  and  upright  man."     Doddridge. 

"  A  sincere  professor  of  the  faith  of  Israel ;  he  was  true  to  the 

religion  he  professed,  and  lived  up  to  it."  Henry "  A  genuine  son 

of  biael,  a  servant  and  worshipper  of  Jehovah,  an  honest  vpright 
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person,  a  man  of  faith  and  prayer,  a  real  Israelite,  while  most  of 
his  neighbors  have  nothing  but  the  name  and  outward  form  of  Is- 
raelites."    Scott. "  One  who  is  really  an  Israelite,  and  not  by 

birth  only,  but  one  worthy  of  the  name.  One  who  possesses  the 
spirit,  the  piety,  and  the  integrity,  which  befit  a  man  who  is  really 
a  Jew,  who  fears  God,  and  obeys  his  law." — Bajmes. 

It  may  be  true  that  Nathanael  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  virtuous  qualities  which  are  thus  usually  ascribed  to  him. 
But  it  is  very  questionable,  to  say  the  least,  whether  our  Lord's 
remark  was  intended,  or  understood,  to  have  any  such  general  re- 
ference to  his  character,  as  is  here  supposed. 

1.  Such  a  mode  of  speaking  was  not  customaiy  with  our  Sa- 
viour. He  was  not  given  to  compliment.  There  is  no  other  in- 
stance on  record  of  his  pronouncing  such  unqualified  commenda- 
tion of  a  man's  character,  as  this  interpretation  supposes.  When 
to  Simon,  the  son  of  Jona,  he  gave  the  name  of  Cephas,  "  which 
is  by  interpretation  a  stone,"  he  but  prophetically  hinted  at  Peter's 
future  standing  and  usefulness  in  the  church,  without  intimating 
that  he  approved  of  everything  as  unexceptionable  in  his  moral 
and  spiritual  character.  Time  and  trial  showed  that  there  were 
some  very  irregular  and  brittle  seams  in  this  stone  at  which  it  was 
liable  to  split ;  and  our  Saviour  was  never  known  to  express  an 
opinion  ot  men  which  did  not  hold  sound.  He  sometimes  spoke 
in  high  terms  of  particular  instances  of  faith,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
centurion,  the  Syro-Phenician  woman,  and  others ;  but  he  uni- 
formly refrained  from  general  eulogy.  It  was  not  his  manner  to 
indulge  in  oriental  hyperbole  and  flattery  ;  but  he  was  habitually 
sparing  and  guarded  in  his  encomiums  upon  character.  And  if 
the  interpretation  about  to  be  given  be  correct,  he  did  not  depart 
fi*om  his  usual  reserve  in  the  case  of  Nathanael. 

2.  It  w?is  not  necessary  to  our  Lord's  purpose,  that  he  should 
be  understood  as  speaking  of  Nathanael's  general  character.  That 
purpose  evidently  was  to  make  it  apparent  that  he  knew  what 
was  in  man ;  that  he  could  read  the  hidden  thoughts  and  emo- 
tions of  the  soul  afar  off.  He  was  aiming  by  this  means  to  pro- 
duce in  the  mind  of  Nathanael  the  conviction  which  was  wanting, 
that  he  was  indeed  the  Messiah,  as  Philip  had  just  stated.  Philip 
had  said  to  him,  "  We  have  found  him  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law 
and  the  prophets  did  write,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph ; 
implying  that  Jesus  was  a  native  of  Nazareth,  as  in  truth  he  was 
not,  and  as  he  should  not  be,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  if  he 
were  indeed  the  Messiah.  For  Moses  in  the  law  had  said,  that 
Christ  should  come  out  of  Judah,  and  the  prophets  had  assigned 
Bethlehem  as  the  place  of  his  nativity.  On  this  point  Nathanael's 
mind  labored ;  for  he  saw  a  discrepancy  between  Philip's  state- 
ment and  what  he  knew  the  prophets  had  written.  Hence  the 
objection  thai  he  raised,  "  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of  Naza« 
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reth  ?"    There  is  no  reason  to  suppose,  according  to  the  common 
notion,  that  he  intended  to  speak  contemptuously  of  Nazareth,  as 
bein^  a  place  of  ev^il  notoriety,  especially  when  we  consider  that 
he  himself  was  also  of  Galilee,  and  would  naturally  wish  to  avoid 
speaking  ill  of  it,  if  he  could.     But  his  meaning  doubtless  was, 
**  Can  it  be  that  any  good  thing  like  this,  should  come  out  of  Naz- 
areth, a  place  which  is  never  mentioned  by  the  prophets  as  des- 
tined to  such  a  distinction  1    The  Scriptures  do  not  warrant  us 
to  expect  it/'     A  similar  objection  was  made  on  the  same  ground 
by  others.     While  some  said,  "  Of  a  truth  this  is  the  |>rophet :" 
and  others,  "  This  is  the  Christ ;"  there  were  yet  others  who  asked, 
"  Shall  Christ  come  out  of  Galilee  ?    Hath  not  the  Scriptures  said 
that  Christ  cometh  of  the  seed  of  David,  and  out  of  the  town  of 
Bethlehem,  where  David  was?    So  there  was  a  division  among, 
the  people  because  of  him."    NathanaeFs  objection,    therefore, 
did  not  arise  from  prejudice  against  Nazareth,  nor  from    that 
wayward  skepticism  in  which  a  man  sometimes    braces  himself 
when  he  is  not  willing  to  be  convinced.     But  it  arose  from  his 
correct  knowledge  of  what  the  Scripture  had  said  on  the  sub- 
ject to  which  the  statement  of  Philip,  he  perceived  did  not  cor- 
respond.    Our  Saviour  not  choosing   to  explain   the  facts   in 
his  history,  by  which  this  discrepancy  might  have  been  reconciled, 
aimed  to  convince  Nathanael  on    other  and   more   substantial 
grounds,  and  in  spite  of  the  objection  that  lay  in  his  mind.     To 
accomplish  this,  it  was  not  necessary  that  he  should  give  a  gen- 
eral description  of  his  character.     Enough,  and  much  better  suited 
to  the  purpose  was  it,  to  fix  upon  something  definite,  something  of 
recent  occurrence,  and  fresh  in  mind,  by  which  to  convince  him 
that  he  discerned  his  inmost  thoughts  and  feelings,  and  that,  there- 
fore, he  was  no  ordinary  man,  but  was  omniscient  and  Divine. 
This  he  did,  as  we  intend  to  show. 

3.  If  Nathanael  was  a  man  of  sincere  and  humble  piety,  as  no 
doubt  he  was,  he  would  naturally  have  shrunk  from  receiving  $uch 
an  encomium  from  Christ,  as  is  commonly  unclerstood.  He  would 
have  felt  and  expressed  himself  to  be  unworthy  of  it.  Good  men 
are  usually  most  sensible  of  their  deficiencies,  and  feel  that  he  who 
searches  the  heart,  and  knows  the  whole  life,  must  see  much  in 
them  that  is  sinful  and  unlovely.  If  Nathanael  had  understood 
our  Lord's  words  as  many  do,  he  would  have  been  likely  to  say 
within  himself,  "Surely  this  can  be  no  prophet  sent  from  God  who 
pronounces  upon  my  character  in  such  terms  as  these."  He 
would  have  felt  unprepared  to  accept  the  commendation,  as  just 
and  true ;  and  his  suspicion  that  Philip  had  misjudged  would  have 
been  increased  rather  than  diminished.  But  instead  of  this,  he 
seemed  to  see  at  once  the  pertinency  and  justness  of  the  remark 
as  applied  to  himself,  and  to  manifest  a  consciousness  that  it  was 
amply  aqcording  to  fact.     His  modesty  was  not  offended  nor  em- 
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barrassed.  He  expressed  no  objeotioo  or  misgiving,  as  if  he  felt 
that  this  was  saying  too  much  of  him.  His  whole  manner  indi- 
cates that  he  did  not  understand  our  Lord's  meaning,  as  it  is  gen- 
erally understood. 

4.  His  question  of  surprise  also,  "  whence  knowest  thou  me  ?" 
is  not  what  we  should  expect  under  such  conditions.  It  is  put  in 
the  present  tense.  He  does  not  ask,  "  whence  hast  thou  known 
me  ?"  or  "  How  didst  thou  become  acquainted  with  my  character 
and  manner  of  life  ?*'  But  he  speaks  as  if  he  felt  that  Jesus  was 
that  moment  looking  into  his  inmost  soul,  and  observing  its  frame 
and  spirit ;  as  if  he  had  just  been  scrutinizing  the  private  thoughts 
and  emotions,  and  desires  of  his  heart.  "  Whence  knowest  thou 
me  ?"  But  understood  as  it  commonly  is,  the  question  gives  him 
somewhat  an  air  of  self-complacency,  as  if  he  considered  himself 

3uite  entitled  to  unqualified  praise,  while  his  only  wonder  is  how 
esus  shoukl  know  that  he  so  well  deserved  it. 
6.  Christ's  reply  to  this  question  shows  that  neither  he  nor  Na- 
thanael, had  any  reference  at  all  to  general  character  in  what  they 
said,  but  only  to  some  particular  act  or  experience  just  then  passed, 
or  passing.  **  Before  that  I^hilip  called  thee,  when  thou  wast  un- 
der the  fig-tree,  I  saw  thee."  This  clearly  limits  the  meaning  of 
the  conversation  on  both  sides  to  the  act  of  private  devotion  in 
which  Nathanael  was  engaged  under  the  fig-tree  whei>  Philip 
called  him.  This  explains  definitely  to  what  our  Saviour  referred 
in  his  first  remark.  This  was  a  complete  and  satisfactory  answer 
to  Nathanael's  question,  and  defines  the  purport  and  the  limit  of 
that  question. 

6.  There  is  a  manifest  want  of  fitness  and  propriety  in  the  re- 
marks  that  followed,  on  the  common  interpretation.  Nathaqeal's 
objection  was  overcome,  though  not  explained,  by  this  striking 
proof  that  Jesus  had  perfect  knowledge  of  the  hidden  exercises  of 
the  heart,  and  he  immediately  exclaimed,  *'  Rabbi,  thou  art  the 
Son  of  God ;  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel."  Our  Saviour's  answer 
still  points  to  the  scene  of  private  devotion  under  the  fig-tree  as 
the  particular  subject  of  discourse.  "  Because  I  said  unto  thee,  I 
saw  thee  under  the  fig-tree,  believest  thou  ?  Thou  shalt  see  great- 
er things  than  these."  He  says  nothing  to  make  it  appear  that 
any  reference  had  been  made  tp  general  character,  or  that  Na- 
thanael believed  because  he  so  understood  the  matter ;  but  rather 
that  he  believed  solely  because  he  perceived  that  our  Lord  had 
been  an  all-discerning  witness  of  his  frame  of  spirit  under  the  fig- 
tree,  and  had  so  perfectly  described  him  as  he  was  there,  where  he 
was  sure  that  no  eye  beheld  him,  but  the  eye  of  Him  that  seeth  in 
secret.  The  meaning  of  our  Lord's  remark,  therefore,  must  be 
restricted  to  that  scene  of  devotion,  and  interpreted  accordingly. 
His  own  words,  and  the  whole  drift  of  the  conversation,  plainly 
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confine  it  to  that;  nor  need  we  look  further  for  a  satisfactory  so- 
lution of  it. 

7.  Once  more,  as  the  subject  is  generally  viewed,  our  Saviour's 
concluding  cLssertion  in  the  b\st  verse,  has  no  natural  and  obvfous 
connection  with  what  precedes.  We  look  in  vain  to  see  how  it 
grows  out  of  the  attending  circumstances  and  conversation;  and 
we  wonder  what  should  have  led  him,  just  then,  to  speak  of  "  the 
angels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  man." 
The  remark  seems  unaccountably  abrupt  and  mysterious.  And, 
indeed  the  whole  picture,  as  usually  explained,  wears  an  air  of  ob- 
scurity and  unnaturalness.  We  are  not  satisfied.  We  cannot 
repress  the  feeling  that  there  must  b©  some  more  fitting  key  to  it, 
which  we  have  not  yet  found.  The  Evangelist's  account  of  the 
interview  is  concise,  touching  only  upon  the  prominent  peculiari- 
ties of  it ;  but  if  we  attend  carefully  to  what  he  says,  and  to  the 
circumstances  and  connection  in  which  he  savs  it,  at  the  same 
time  keeping  before  the  mind  the  leading  object  in  view,  to  set 
forth  the  divinity  of  Christ,  we  shall  find  that,  the  outline  of  the 
draft  is  complete,  and  all  its  parts  consistent  with  each  other. 

Nathanael  and  his  pious  friends  had  come  to  attend  upon  the  min- 
istry of  John,  as  he  was  preaching  and  baptising  on  the  banks  of 
the  Jordan.  Jesus  himself  had  also  come,  to  honor  the  mission 
of  his  forerunner,  to  receive  baptism  at  his  hands,  and  public  tes- 
timony from  his  lips  that  he  was  the  Divinely  promised  Messiah. 
The  great  topic  of  thought,  feeling,  conversation,  reading,  and 
prayer,  among  these  friends  on  this  occasion,  doubtless  was,  the 
speedy  appearing  of  Christ,  and  the  blessings  and  glories  of  his 
reign.  John  had  announced  his  coming,  as  nigh  at  hand,  and  ev- 
ery reflecting  and  pious  mind  was  alert  with  expectation ;  every 
heart  was  full ;  the  Scriptures  were  searched  and  discussed  with 
intense  interest,  in  reference  to  the  subject  in  question ;  and  godly 
persons  were  incited  to  pray  with  unusual  fervor  and  faith.  The 
state  of  feeling  that  existed  among  them,  we  must  suppose,  was 
not  unlike  that  which  prevails  in  seasons  of  great  religious  awake- 
ning in  modern  times.  Two  of  these  frieriils  were  present  when 
John  pointed  out  Jesus  as  "the  Lamb  of  Grod,"  and  followed  him. 
One  of  them,  Andrew,  hastens  to  find  his  own  brother,  Simon, 
acquaints  him  with  the  joyful  news,  and  brings  him  to  Jesus.  The 
next  day,  Philip  becomes  acquainted  with  Jesus ;  he  also  is  con- 
vinced, and  follows  him.  Full  of  the  discovery,  he  in  turn  has- 
tens to  find  Nathanael,  to  communicate  the  intelligence  to  him. 
But  Nathanael  was  just  then  absorbed  in  private  devotions  under 
the  fig-tree,  wrestling  with  God  in  prayer,  as  did  Jacob  of  old ; 
and  perhaps  having  specially  in  mind,  at  that  very  time,  the  char- 
acter and  example  of  Jacob.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  choose 
such  a  retreat  for  reading  the  Scriptures,  meditation  and  prayer. 
"Passages  from  the  rabbinical  books  might  be  multiplied  to  show 
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that  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit  of  studying  the  law  and  meditating 
upon  religious  subjects  under  shady  trees."  Philip,  on  finding 
Nathanael  in  his  retirement,  says  to  him,  "We  have  found  him  of 
whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets  did  write,  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth, the  son  of  Joseph/'  Nathanael  raises  the  objection,  that 
according  to  Moses  and  the  prophets,  Nazareth  was  not  the  place 
from  whence  so  good  a  thing  was  to  be  expected.  Philip  was  not 
prepared  to  answer  this  objection,  nor  does  it  appear  that  he  at- 
tempted it.  Overruled,  however,  by  the  inward  conviction  that 
Jesus  must  be  the  person  foretold  in  the  sacred  writings,  he  outs 
short  the  conversation  by  saying,  "Come  and  see."  Feeling  con- 
fident that  on  acquaintance  his  friend  would  be  convinced  as  well 
as  himself,  Nathanael  yields  to  the  solicitation,  and  accompanies 
him ;  but  at  the  same  time  he  carries  along  with  him  the  doubts 
and  misgivings  which  had  arisen  in  his  mind.  As  he  comes  with- 
in hearing,  Jesus,  knowing  all  the  circumstances,  takes  him  com- 
pletely by  surprise,  saying  to  those  that  stood  by,  "  Behold  an  Isra- 
elite indeed,  in  whom  is  no  guile !  What  did  he  mean  by  this  re- 
mark ;  and  how  was  he  understood  ?  Take  for  the  key  that  the 
leading  allusion  throughout  is  to  the  patriarch  Jacob,  and  we  may 
be  able  to  slide  the  bolt. 

1.  What  is  an  Israelite  indeed — AXiy^Sff  Ha^arilUi^i — an  Israelite 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  ?    What  is  the  primitive  and  genu- 
ine signification  of  the  term  ?    The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  Gen. 
32  :  28.     "  Thy  name  shall  be  called  no  more  Jacob,  but  Israel: 
for  as  a  prince  hast  thou  power  with  God  and  with  men,  and  hast 
prevailed."    Here  we  learn  the  original  use  of  the  word,  and  the 
peculiar  significance  attached  to  it— a  prince  with  God ;  or,  a 
successful  wrestler  with  God.     And  it  was  evidently  in  the  genuine 
original  sense  of  the  term  that  our  Saviour  intended  to  apply  it ;  as 
is  indicated  by  the  adjunct  ^'Kr^Oiag,    An  "  Israelite  indeed,"  then,  is 
one  who  wrestles  with  God  in  prayer,  and  prevails.    This  was 
the  very  act  in  which  Nathanael  had  just  been  engaged  under 
the  fig-tree.     The  circumstances  of  the  times,  the  announcement 
of  John  that  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  was  nigh  at  hand,  and  the 
high- wrought  state  of  feeling  that  now  pervaded  every  pious  heart, 
naturally  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  had  been  pleading  with  God 
that  "  the  desire  of  all  nations"  might  come,  and  that  he  might  be 
permitted  to  see  him  before  he  died,  that  so  he  might  have  it  to 
say,  as  did  Simeon,  "  Lord,  now  lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in 
peace,  for   mine  eyes  have  seen  thy  salvation."    And  in  that 
prayer  he  prevailed ;  for  witliin  the  same  hour  he  was  indeed  per- 
mitted  to  see  the  Lord's  Christ,  though  at  first  he  knew  him  not. 
The  exclamation,  "  Behold  an  Israelite  indeed !"  so  understood, 
m*rrored  back  Nathanael  to  himself  in  a  moment,  and  flashed  con- 
viciion  upon  his  mind  that  Jesus  knew  him  as  no  other  than  a  Di« 
Tine  and  onmisoient  Being  could  know  him.    It  was  like  saying. 
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**  fiehold  a  man  who  has  been  wrestling  with  God  in  prayer  that 
the  Messiah  might  come,  and  that  it  might  be  his  privilege  to  see 
him ;  and  he  has  prevailed.  The  Messiah  has  already  come,  and 
now  stands  before  him."  Well  might  Philip  flatter  himself  that 
if  Nathanael  would  "  come  and  see,"  he  would  soon  be  convinced. 

2.  But  what  signifies  the  remainder  of  the  sentence — "  in  whom 
is  no  guile."    The  allusion  is  still  to  Jacob ;   and  perhaps  our 
Lord  added  these  words,  partly  for  the  very  purpose  of  making  it 
more  apparent  to  Nathanael  that  such  was  the  allusion  intended* 
Be  that  as  it  may,  we  very  well  know  that  Jacob  supplanted  his 
brother  by  guile,  and  that  he  discovered  a  strong  propensity  to 
practice  it  in  other  instances.     And,  indeed,  the  name  Jacob  sig- 
nifies a  stnyplanter,  an  aHful  manager,  and  was  given  to  be  pffc- 
dictive  of  one  leading  trait  in  his  character.     But  when  he 
wrestled  vrith  the  angel  he  was  sincere,  he  was  in  earnest.   Hence, 
the  pointed  significance  of  the  angeFs  question,  "What  is  thy 
name  V^    He  asked,  not  for  information,  but  that  he  might  take 
occasion  from  the  answer  to  change  his  name,  and  by  the  change 
to  signify  to  him  most  impressively,  that  he  was  no  longer  to  oe 
regarded   as  having  obtained   the  blessing  by  supplanting  his 
brother,  but  as  a  prince  of  God,  who  had  wrestled  with  him  in 
prayer  for  it,  and  prevailed.     "  Thou  shalt  no  longer  be  consid- 
ered as  a  supplanter,  a  deceiver,  but  as  a  sincere  and  successful 
pleader  with  God."     The  Lord  thus  pardoned  his  sin  and  wiped 
away  his  reproach.     Understanding  our  Saviour,  therefore,  as 
speaking  in   strict  allusion  to  the  significai(ice  of  names,  what 
he  said  amounts  to  this,  "  Behold  a  man  who  may  properly  be 
called  Israel,  according  to  the  real  import  of  the  name,  in  distinc- 
tion from  being  called  Jacob;  in   the  descriptive  sense  of  that 
term," 

3.  This  view  of  the  subject  accounts  naturally  for  Nathanael's 
surprise,  and  for  the  question  by  which  he  expressed  it,  "  Whence 
knowest  thou  me  ?"  He  comprehended  in  a  moment  the  mean- 
ing of  our  Saviour's  remark,  and  saw  in  it  the  perfect  delineation 
of^his  own  likeness  as  he  was  under  the  fig-tree ;  and  filled  with 
astonishment,  he  was  already  beginning  to  be  convinced. 

4.  Our  Lord's  reply  finished  the  driving  and  clenching  of  the 
nwl :  "  Before  that  ^^hilip  called  thee,  when  thou  wast  under  the 
fig-tree,  I  saw  thee."  This,  to  the  consciousness  of  Nathanael, 
explained  the  whole  matter.  He  perceived  that  the  eye  of  Jesus 
was  one  that  "  seeth  in  secret ;"  that  he  had  been  a  witness  of  his 
inmost  thoughts  and  feelings,  of  the  intensity  of  his  desires  and  pe- 
titions ;  and  however  his  connection  with  Nazareth  might  be  ex- 
plained, he  was  convinced  that  this  same  Jesus  was  no  other  than 
the  Messiah. 

5.  Nathanael,  in  the  freshness  of  his  convictions,  and  from  the 
fulness  of  his  heart,  now  professes  his  faith  in  Christ  without 
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further  misgiving  or  hesitation.  "  Rabbi,  thou  art  the  Son  of  Ckwl ; 
thou  art  the  King  of  Israel."  Perhaps  by  the  last  expression, 
"  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel,"  he  intended  to  keep  up  the  allusion 
to  Jacob,  and  to  signify  that  he  comprehended  it.  "  If  I  may 
properly  be  called  Israel,  thou  art  the  King  of  Israel ;  thou  art  my 
King,  and  my  Lord,  and  as  such  I  receive  thee." 

6.  The  reply  of  Jesus  to  this  profession  harmonizes  freely  with 
the  train  of  thought  suggested,  "fiecause  I  said  imto  thee,  I  saw 
thee  under  the  ng-treeToelievest  thou  ?  Are  you  convinced  by 
this  single  proof  of  my  power  to  discern  the  hidden  things  of  the 
heart,  that  I  am  the  Son  of  God,  and  do  you  therefore  receive  rae 
in  faith  as  your  Lord  and  King  ?  Thou  shalt  see  greater  things 
than  these."  Jesus  was  just  now  beginning  to  make  himself 
known  to  the  world  as  sent  of  God,  and  this  was  one  of  the  first 
exhibitions  of  his  wondrous  power  and  knowledge.  Many  other 
si^s  were  to  follow  more  striking,  and  more  convincing,  than 
this. 

7.  And,  finally,  Je^sus  ended  the  conference  by  throwing  out  a 
prophetic,  and  somewhat  enigmatic  intimation  of  what  they  mi^ht 
expect  to  see  further.  This  he  did  in  that  solemn  and  impressive 
manner  which  he  often  adopted  when  he  wished  to  fix  the  atten- 
tion of  his  hearers,  and  put  their  minds  closely  on  the  alert.  Ad- 
•dressing  himself  to  the  whole  conlpany  in  the  plural,  he  said, 
"  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you,  hereafter  (or  henceforth)  ye  shall 
see  heaven  open,  and  the  angels  of  God  ascending  and  descend* 
ing  upon  the  Son  of  man."  Nathanael  had  pronounced  him  "  the 
Son  of  God,"  and  this  title  he  did  not  decline.  But  now,  to  bring 
in^o  conjunction  with  that,  the  view  of  his  human  nature  also, 
he  calls  himself  "  the  Son  of  man."  He  was  both ;  and  the  lad- 
der which  Jacob  saw  set  up  on  the  earth,  and  the  top  of  it  reach- 
ing to  heaven,  was  strikingly  entblematical  of  both.  The  allusion 
to  Jacob  is  still  kept  up,  though  the  scene  changes  to  another  in- 
cident in  his  life.  Our  Saviour,  doubtless,  intended  to  be  under- 
stood as  meaning  that  he  was  represented  by  the  ladder  that 
Jacob  saw  in  his  dream,  the  foot  of  it  on  earth,  the  top  of  it  in 
heaven,  and  the  ansels  of  God  ascending  and  descending  on  it. 
Gen.  28 :  12.  In  his  human  nature,  Jesus  was  on  earth  like 
other  men;  in  his  Divine  nature,  He  was  one  with  God  in 
heaven.  As  he  said  to  Nicodemus,  "  And  no  man  hath  ascended 
up  into  heaven,  but  he  that  came  down  from  heaven,  even  the 
Son  of  man  which  is  in  heaven."  Like  the  ladder,  he  was  on  earth 
and  in  heaven  at  the  same  time.  He  was  ''  God  manifest  in  the 
flesh,"  the  only  medium  of  communication  between  earth  and 
heaven,  between  man  and  God,  aptly  represented  by  the  angels 
ascending  and  descending  upon  the  Son  of  man,  and  through  hioi 
as  Mediator,  acting  as  ministering  spirits  to  them  who  shall  be 
heirs  of  salvation.    The  enlarged  understanding  and  faith  of 
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Christ's  discii^es  would  thereafter  comprehend  this  mediatorial 
arrangement,  as  if  they  saw  heaven  open,  like  Jacob  in  his  dream, 
and  witnessed  the  process  of  reconciliation  and  mtercommunica- 
tion  between  God  and  man. 

Understood  in  this  manner,  the  parport  and  design  of  the  whole 
conyersation  are  clear  and  consentaneous,  the  scene  morally  beau- 
tifiil  and  impressive  in  the  highest  degree,  and  the  instruction  re- 
markably rich,  comprehensive,  and  suggestive.  Nathanael  and 
his  friends  were  furnished,  in  a  few  words,  with  a  theme  for  study 
and  meditation  all  their  days ;  a  theme  never  yet  exhausted  by 
the  Christian  church,  and  one  into  which  the  angels  desire  to  look. 


ARTICLE  IX. 
I'flE  INCARNATION. 

By  Rer.  Eowaed  BxsoBKm,  D.D.,  Boctolk 

The  attention  of  the  Christian  community  has  been  of  late,  spe- 
cially directed  not  only  to  the  subject  of  the  Trinity,  but  also  to 
the  great  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  re- 
lations of  this  wonderful  dispensation  of  Divine  wisdom  and  love 
are  two-fold,  first  to  the  intelligent  universe  at  large,  and  secondly 
to  men  as  especially  and  personally  interested  in  the  blessings 
which  it  was  primarily  designed  to  confer.  There  is  at  this  time 
a  strong  tendency  in  many  minds  to  overlook  the  first  aspect  of 
this  doctrine,  and  to  convert  the  character,  and  work  of  Christ, 
into  a  more  moral  power,  designed  to  effect  a  renovation  of  the 
sinful  mind  of  man.  No  one  familiar  with  the  Word  of  Gk)d,  will 
think  of  denying  that  the  character  of  Christ  is  such  a  moral  pow- 
er. But  he  will  regard  it  as  an  extremely  limited  and  one-sided 
view  to  restrict  the  mind  to  this  aspect  of  the  subject. 

We  know  indeed  that  of  late  the  doctrine  of  angelic  agency,  as 
hekl  for  ages  by  the  church,  has  been  thrown  into  those  heaps  of 
theological  rubbish,  which  the  progress  of  true  science  is  to  sweep 
away,  and  that  a  theory  has  been  promulgated  of  a  universal  ne- 
cessity among  all  orders  of  beings,  of  passing  through  a  salutary 
discipline  of  sinning  in  order  to  obtain  a  finished  spiritual  educa- 
tion and  to  arrive  at  a  state  of  confirmed  and  established  virtue. 
The  incarnation  of  Christ,  has  been  wrought  into  a  system  found- 
ed upon  a  theory  of  the  universe  which  has  this  philosophy  for 
its  basis.  We  are  told  that  the  "  God  of  Calvary  and  of  thefirma- 
mentv  the  love  of  one  and  the  grandeur  of  the  other,  are  gradually 
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roelting  into  union.  We  have  still  immense  masses  of  theologic 
rubbish  on  hand,  which  belong  to  the  Ptolemaic  system,  huge  piles 
of  assumption  about  angels  that  have  never  sinned  and  angels  that 
have,  about  other  worlds  and  the  reach  of  Christ's  atonement 
there,  which  were  raised  up,  evidently,  on  the  world  when  it  was 
flat>  and  must  ultimately  disappear^  as  we  come  into  a  more  true 
sense  of  the  astronomic  universe."  God  in  Christ :  p.  314. 
When  we  have  come  into  this  true  sense  of  the  astronomic  uni- 
verse, we  shall  find,  it  would  seem,  that  the  events  of  this  world, 
even  although  -they  include  the  incarnation  and  atonement  of  the 
Son  of  God,  are  not  the  central  events  of  the  moral  universe,  any- 
more than  this  earth  is  the  center  of  the  solar  and  starry  systems^ 
and  that  the  attractive  power  of  Christ's  atonement  no  more  reach- 
es to  distant  worlds,  and  to  aH  orders  of  beings  in  the  intelligent 
universe,  and  holds  them  to  the  throne  of  God,  than  the  attraction 
of  this  world  holds  together  the  solar  system,  and  those  innumme- 
rable  orbs  of  light  which  fill  on  all  sides  the  infinitude  of  space. 
We  shall  on  the  other  hand  discover  that  this  vast  universe  in  all 
its  extent,  is,  and  ever  must  be,  a  system  of  educating  intelligent 
minds  by  the  aid  of  a  necessary  process  of  sinning,  in  order  to  try 
out  by  experience  the  nature  of  things,  and  to  gain  a  true  know- 
ledge of  ffood  and  evil. 

Thou^  this  system  may  occasionally  coincide  in  ideas  and  lan- 
guage with  some  parts  of  the  Scriptural  system  of  Christianity,  it 
is  impossible  to  overstate  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  dif- 
ference between  them,  both  in  their  essential  nature  and  in  their 
results. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  purpose  to  undertake  a  radical  investiga- 
tion of  this  system,  but  merely  to  state  as  we  understand  jt,  its 
Scriptural  antagonist.  Neither  is  it  our  purpose  to  go  at  great 
length  into  the  proof  of  the  views  which  we  shall  advance.  Our 
great  end  at  present  is  merely  a  symmetrical  statement  of  our 
views  of  the  relations  and  influences  of  the  Incarnation  of  the 
Son  of  Qod.  We  shall  indeed  give  to  our  discussion  a  Scriptural 
aspect,  and  advance,  in  evidence  of  the  truth  of  our  statements, 
various  Scriptural  proofs ;  but  the  limits  to  which  we  are  restrict- 
ed will  forbid  an  extended  and  complete  investigation  of  all  those 
portions  of  the  Word  of  God  which  throw  light  upon  the  subject. 

God  manifest  in  the  flesh,  is  doubtless  the  great  mystery  of  god- 
liness, the  most  wonderful  occurrence  whidi  a  created  mind  has 
ever  contemplated,  and  even  if  revelation  had  been  silent,  and  rea- 
son had  thrown  no  light  on  this, subject,  we  might  have  concluded, 
a  priori,  that  most  important  ends  were  to  be  accomplished  by  an 
occurence  so  wonderful  in  the  eyes  of  an  astonished  universe — 
into  which  angels  desire  to  look. 

Many,  we  are  aware,  seem  to  think  that  little  is  revealed  on  this 
subject,  and  that  salvation  by  an  incarnate  Mediator  is  a  dispen- 
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satioo  to  be  submitted  to,  but  not  understood — a  mystery  to  be 
believed  but  not  to  be  investigated ;  and  some  even  think  the  in- 
vestigation of  it  a  kind  of  irreverence.  Others,  as  already  inti- 
mated, take  limited  views  of  the  subject,  and  confining  their  at- 
tention to  a  particular  point,  attach  to  it  undue  importance,  and 
exclude  other  considerations,  of  equal  or  greater  consequence. 
Thus  some  think  of  Christ  merely  as  an  example,  a  teacher,  or  a 
source  of  moral  power,  and  neglect  all  his  other  imji^rtant  relations 
and  works. 

But  if  we  would  arrive  at  safe  and  infallible  results  on  this  sub- 
ject, we  must  consult  the  Word  of  God  alone.  What  facts  he  has 
revealed  we  may  safely  collect,  compare  and  classify,  neither  ad- 
ding nor  omitting.  If  we  proceed  thus  we  shall  find  that  much 
more  is  revealed  than  many  imagine.  Not  only  are  facts  revealed, 
but  also  their  connections  and  bearings,  and  much  of  what  we  may 
call  the  philosophy  of  the  subject  is  presented  to  our  view.  We 
do  not  assert  that  there  are  not  many  things  connected  with  this 
subject,  yet  unrevealed,  and  which  in  another  world  may  be  dis- 
closed, but  this  should  not  induce  us  to  overlook  what  is  revealed  ; 
for  a  comparison  of  various  parts  of  the  Bible  with  each  other, 
will  throw  floods  of  light  on  this  subject.  We  shall  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  state  the  reasons  which  God  has  assigned  for  the  Incarna- 
tion of  Christ,  and  the  relations  and  efiects  oi  his  incarnation. 

1.  He  became  incarnate  in  order  to  defeat  the  designs  of  evil 
angels,  especially  of  the  Devil,  their  leader  and  head.     This  is  di- 
rectly asserted  by  John.  (1  Jn.  3 :  9,)  "  For  this  purpose  the  Son  of 
God  was  manifested  (in  the  flesh,)   (see  4 :  2,  3,)  that  he  might 
destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil :"  and  again,  Paul  expressly  asserts 
that  he  became  incarnate  "  that  through  death  he  might  destroy 
him  that  had  the  power  of  death,  that  is  the  devil."     (Heb.  2  :  14.) 
Of  the  evil  angels  there  are  many  ranks,  called  in  the  Bible  by 
different  names.    Peter  and  Jude  speak  merely  "of  the  angels 
that  kept  not  their  first  estate,"  but  Paul  speaks  of  them  under  the 
name  of  "  principalities  and  powers,  in  high  places" — and,  likewise, 
^)eaks  of  the  holy  angels  under  the  name  ot  "  thrones,  dominions, 
principalities  and  powers."     It  is  a  fundamental   doctrine  of  the 
Bible,  that  a  conflict  exists  between  these  fallen  angels  and  God ;  not 
of  physical  power,  for  He  could  with  ease  annihilate  them,  but  of 
moral  influence.     He  does  not  annihilate  them,  He  permits  them  to 
live,  and  they  attempt  to  disorganize  and  destroy  his  government, 
by  tempting  others  to  rebel.     He  by  moral  power,  designs  to  de- 
wat  their  plans,  to  preserve  holy,  the  greater  part  of  the  universe, 
and  to  redeem  from  ruin,  many  whom  they  have  actually  induced 
to  revolt,  and  finally  to  destroy  the  influence  of  the  rest,  and  by 
their  punishment,  sustain  his  kingdom.     They  manifest  a  peculiar 
hatred  of  man,  probably  because  from  the  human  race  a  church  is 
to  be  redeemed  who  shall  be  exalted  to  the  place  whence  they  fell. 
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Hence  their  aim  is  to  prevent  the  exhaltation  of  men,  by  causing 
them  to  persist  in  their  revolt,  and  fall  tinder  the  eternal  penalty 
of  the  law.  And  in  view  of  their  sins  they  are  said  to  accuse  them 
before  God,  and  to  lay  crimes  to  their  charge,  so  that  men,  like 
fallen  angels,  may  be  consigned  to  everlasting  punishment.  But 
we  find  in  Psalms  8,  and  1  Cor.  15 :  24—28,  and  in  Heb.  2  :  8, 9, 
that  the  human  nature,  in  the  person  of  Christ,  is  asserted  to  be 
exalted  above  all  the  universe,  especially  above  all  opposing  rule 
and  power  an  J  authority,  that  is  above  all  opposing  angels.  And 
Christ  says  in  Rev.  3  :  21,  "To  him  that  overcometh  will  I  grant 
to  sit  with  me  in  niy  throne,  even  as  I  also  overcame,  and  am  set 
down  with  my  Father  in  his  throne."  We  read  also,  that 
"the  saints  shall  judge  angels/'  and  that  "  they  overcome  the  ac- 
cuser of  the  brethren,  who  accuseth  them  day  and  night  before 
God,  by  the  blood  of  the  Lamb." 

Of  course  the  moral  character  and  future  destiny  of  man  is  the 

S^resent  ground  of  conflict  between  evil  angels  and  God.  Man  is  a 
ree  agent,  such  Grod  will  preserve  him  ;  and  now  the  question  is, 
who  shall  decide  his  moral  character,  God  or  evil  angels  ?  that  is, 
who  has  the  greatest  power  over  mind,  not  over  matter  ?  Who 
can  exert  the  greatest  moral  influence  over  the  minds  of  free 
agents  ?  Traces  of  this  conflict  appear  in  every  part  of  the  Bible. 
By  the  wiles  of  Satan  all  men  were  involved  in  revolt  and  ruin 
apparently  inevitable.  In  the  earliest  ages,  a  deliverer  was  pro- 
mised who  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head.  Types  and  symbols 
foretold  his  advent.  When  he  came  in  the  nature  of  man  the 
Devil  attempted  to  seduce  *and  ruin  him.  At  the  same  time  evil 
angels  showed  peculiar  malignity  towards  men  by  possessing  their 
bodies,  yet  they  knew  Christ,  and  trembled  before  him  and  be* 
sought  him  "not  to  torment  them  before  the  time,"  nor  to  "  con- 
fine them  in  the  abyss."  At  one  time  Christ  in  the  midst  of  his 
sorrows  rejoiced  in  spirit,  and  assigned  as  a  reason,  that  "  he  saw 
Satan  fall  as  lightning  from  heaven" — a  figurative  mode  of  indi- 
cating that  he  foresaw  his  own  speedy  triumph  over  the  adversary ; 
and  again  in  an  hour  of  distress  he*  thus  breaks  forth  :  "  Now  is 
my  soul  troubled,  and  what  shall  I  say  ?  Father  save  me  from 
this  hour,  but  for  this  cause  came  I  unto  this  hour.  Father  glori- 
fy thy  name  :"  and  being  comforted  by  a  voice  from  heaven  as- 
suring him  that  thus  it  should  be,  he  adds  in  holy  exultation : 
"Now  is  the  judgment  of  this  world,  now  shall  the  rrince  of  this 
world  be  cast  out."  And  as  the  final  scene  drew  near  he  had  a 
sensation  of  the  presence  of  the  Adversary,  for  he  told  his  disci- 

eles,  "  Behold  the  prince  of  this  world  cometh,"  yet  he  adds  with 
oly  assurance,  "he  hath  nothing  in  me,"  that  is,  he  shall  gain  no 
victory  in  the  conflict ;  and  when  he  was  forsaken  of  his  disciples 
and  about  to  be  conducted  to  death,  these  were  his  emphatic 
words  to  his  enemies,  '*  this  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  dark* 
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ness."    The  conflict  who  can  describe  ?    He  trod  the  batlle-field 
alone,  and  of  the  people  none  was  with  him. 

Nor  w^ere  the  holy  angels  unconcerned — though  he  did  not  ask 
and  receive  as  he  might  **  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels,"  yet 
in  his  solitary  and  bloody  agony  one  appeared  to  give  him  strength, 
and  on  the  final  joyful  day  of  victory  they  hailed  their  ascending 
Lord,  and  comforted  his  mourning  disciples.  Nor  did  his  disci- 
ples escape  their  malignant  power :  Peter  fell  before  the  Adversa- 
ry, nor  had  he  forgotten  his  fall  when  in  his  epistle  he  endeavors 
as  directed  to  strengthen  the  brethren,  in  these  emphatic  words  : 
"  Be  sober,  be  vigilant,  for  your  adversary,  the  devil,  like  a  roar- 
ing lion  walketh  about  seeking  whom  he  may  devour."  Paul  also 
says :  We  contend  not  merely  with  flesh  and  blood,  but  with 
principalities,  and  powers,  and  with  spiritual  wickedness  in  high 
places ;  and  warns  us  to  take  the  whole  armor  of  God  that  we 
may  be  prepared  to  stand  against  the  wiles  of  the  devil.  Satan  is 
also  called  "  the  god  of  this  world  ;"  he  is  said  '*  to  blind  and  to 
deceive  all  of  those  that  believe  not."  Moreover  the  special  mes- 
sage of  the  apostles  was  to  turn  men  from  the  power  of  Satan 
onto  God.  If  this  conflict  is  so  extensive  and  so  interesting,  we 
shall  see  little  ground  to  be  surprised  at  the  joy  which  holy  angels 
feel  when  one  sinner  repents,  nor  that  they  should  rejoice  to  be 
sent  forth  as  ministering  spirits  to  minister  to  those  who  shall  be 
the  heirs  of  salvation,  nor  shall  we  fail  to  understand  the  Saviour 
when  he  says  of  the  most  insignificant  of  his  disciples,  that  they 
have  guardian  angels  in  heaven  who  always  behold  the  face  of  his 
Father. 

Many,  we  know,  treat  with  contempt,  these  ideas  of  a  mighty 
conflict.     But  could  their  eyes  be  opened  as  the  prophet  of  God 
of  old,  opened  the  eyes  of  his  fearful  servant^  that  he  might  behold 
the  chariots  and  horsemen  of  fire  that  surrounded  them,  who  can 
conceive  of  their  amazement  ?     They  would  perceive  that  crowns 
and  empires  are  trifles,  in  comparison  with  that  moral  conflict 
which  is  raging  in  the  empire  of  God.     He  would  perceive  the 
marshalled  ranks  of  opposing  minds ;  and  the  rolling  of  a  mighty 
flood  of  destiny,  in  the  midst  of  which  kings  and  empires  are  but 
as  a  drop  of  the  ocean.     Alas  for  the  dreams  of  this  worki,  they  do 
not  pass  the  limits  of  their  senses.     They  hear  not  the  sound  of 
the  trumpet,  nor  the  clashing  arms  of  encountering  hosts,   and 
fondly  imagine  that  there  is  no  conflict     They  have  no  eye  of 
faith  to  behold  the  movements  of  the  eternal  Spirit,  nor  the  com- 
bination of  rebel  hosts  in  his  moral  empire,  nor  of  angels  of  li^ht 
who  are  ministers  to  the  heirs  of  salvation,  nor  the  glory  of  the  m- 
camate  Mediator,  who  came  to  destroy  the  works  of  the  Devil, 
and  who  moves  on  from  conquering  to  conquer. 

2.  Christ  became  incarnate  in  ol'der  that  he  might  remove  the 
legal  obstacle  that  prevented  our  pardon.    Man  by  sin  was  ex- 
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posed  to  the  penalty  of  the  law:  Gal.  3:  10-13.  This  penalty 
was  executed  upon  the  fallen  angels  without  mercy,  and  doubtless 
they  expected  that  the  same  would  be  the  fate  of  man.  Hence, 
the  Bible  represents  our  adversary  as  "  accusing  the  brethren  be- 
fore God  day  and  night,"  in  order  to  secure  their  punishment. 
But  in  the  words  of  inspiration,  "  they  overcome  him  by  the  blood 
of  the  Lamb."  That  is,  the  atoning  death  of  Christ  delivers  them 
from  the  penalty  of  the  law.  Paul,  also,  in  view  of  the  atoning 
death  and  intercession  of  Christ,  asks,  Who  shall  lay  anything  to 
the  charge  of  God's  elect  ?  It  is  God  that  justifieth ;  who  is  he 
that  condemneth  ?  Here  the  idieas  and  language  are  legal,  and 
relate  to  penalty  and  justification  alone. 

The  object  of  the  penalty  is  merely  to  sustain  the  authority  of 
the  law,  and  to  show  how  much  GkKi  values  it,  and  how  much  he 
hates  sin.  It  does  not  indicate  a  of  love  misery ;  he  does  not  wish 
the  penalty  for  its  own  sake,  but  merely  because  it  sustains  a  law 
without  which  he  sees  that  all  his  creatures  must  be  miserable : 
of  course,  when  any  are  punished  they  become  an  example  of  the 
evil  of  sin,  and  deter  others  from  sinning :  that  is,  the  penalty  ex- 
erts a  moral  influence  which  sustains  the  authority  of  the  law  of 
God. — See  2  Peter  2:  4-9.  Now  as  Go<i  does  not  desire  the 
penalty  for  its  own  sake,  but  merely  for  its  effects,  he  can  omit 
it,  if  anything  can  be  found  to  take  its  place.  This  the  death  of 
Christ  is  asserted  to  do.  It  establishes  the  law,  secures  its  au- 
thority, and  thus  preserves  the  interests  of  the  whole  intelligent 
universe,  while  God  pardons  the  sinner.  Thus  Christ  "  redeems 
his  children  from  the  curse  of  the  law,  by  being  made  a  curse  for 
them ;"  and  he  is  said  to  be  "  set  forth  by  God  aS  an  expiatory 
sacrifice,  so  that  God  can  now  be  just  and  yet  justify  him  who  be- 
lieveth  in  Jesus."  The  operation  of  the  death  of  Christ  in  produc- 
ing this  effect  is  not  arbitrary  but  natural,  ias  might  easily  be  shown, 
did  space  permit.  In  accordance  with  these  views  it  is  often  as- 
serted, that  Christ  became  incarnate  in  order  that  he  might  suflTer 
as  an  atoning  sacrifice,  and  with  peculiar  energy  in  the  following 
remarkable  passage :  "  Forasmuch  then  as  the  children  are  par- 
takers of  flesh  and  blood,  he  likewise  took  part  of  the  same; 
that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power 
of  death,  that  is,  the  Devil,  and  deliver  them  who  through  fear 
of  death,  were  all  their  lifetime  subject  to  bondage.  And  again 
it  is  said,  that  *'  in  all  things  it  became  him  to  be  made  like  unto 
his  brethren,  that  he  might  (be  a  merciful  and  faithful  high 
Priest,  in  things  pertaining  to  (Jod,  to)  make  reconciliation  for 
the  sins  of  the  people."  Now  if  we  remember  that  his  death  makes 
atonement  for  sin,  destroys  the  designs  of  the  Devil,  and  de- 
livers Christians  from  the  fear  of  death,  we  shall  be  able  to  under- 
stand another*  glowjng  passage  of  Paul :  "  O  Death  where  is  thy 
sting  ?  O  grave  where  is  thy  victory  ?  The  sting  of  death  is  sin, 
and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law ;  but  thanks  be  to  God  which 
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giyeth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,"  the  yic- 
tory  over  sin,  and  over  the  foe  of  God  and  of  man. 

Under  this  head  is  included  all  which  really  belongs  to  the  atone- 
meot,  as  such.  It  sustains  the  law  of  God,  and  renders  pardon  con- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  the  universal  government  of  God. 

3.  The  Saviour  became  incarnate  in  order  to  increase   the 
power  of  motives  to  reform  the  human  character.     To  render 
pardon  possible,  on  condition  of  repentance,  is  the  proper  effect  of 
the  atonement— but  this  is  not  reforming  man.     To  induce  man 
to  repent  is  still  another  important  end  to  be  gained.     Now  it  is 
certain,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  that  a  system 
of  mere  law  and  punishment  has  no  tendency  to  reform  a  being 
who  is  entirely  depraved.    In  the  first  place,  it  makes  no  provision 
for  pardon,  for  the  condition  of  law  is  in  the  words  of  God,  "  He 
that  doeth  these  things  shall  live  by  them,  but  cursed  is  every 
one  who  continueth  not  in  all  things  written  in  the  book  of  the 
law,  to  do  them ;"  of  course  a  system  of  mere  law  and  penalty 
exdudes  hope  in  the  case  of  transgressors,  and  threatens  ven- 
geance.   Now  this,  although  it  might  keep  a  holy  mind  from  sin, 
would  never  bring  a  sinner  to  repentance.     It  would  provoke, 
terrify,  irritate,  and  enrage.    A  sinner  who  is  entirely  selfish, 
aod  in  despair,  will  not  repent,  when  he  knows  that  it  will  be 
useless ;  he  'will  rage  and  curse  the  law  and  his  God.     Accord- 
ingly, Paul,  in  the  7th  of  Romans,  asserts  that  the  effect  of  the 
law  upon  the  native  heart  of  man  is  ''  to  produce  sinful  emotions, 
which  bring  forth  fruit  unto  death,"'  and  that  it  *'  excites  all  man- 
ner of  concupiscence ;"  that  is,  of  evil  emotions ;  and  that  although 
holy,  just,  and  good,  its  only  tendency  is  to  work  death  in  the 
sinner.    He  says  also  that  the  law  being  weak  through  the  flesh, 
eoold  not  do  what  God  has  done  by  the  gospel,  that  is,  reform  the 
sinner. 

Nor  has  the  character  of  God,  as  manifested  under  a  system  of 
mere  law,  any  tendencv  to  reform  a  sinner,  for  the  holiness  and 
jostice  of  Gkxi  are  fearful  attributes  to  a  rebel ;  his  power  terrifies 
him,  and  the  divine  truth  and  immutability  seal  his  doom. 
Mercy  is  an  attribute  unknown  under  a  system  of  law. 

But  by  the  incarnation  and  atoning  death  of  Christ,  a  new 
view  of  the  Divine  character  is  presented.  God  can  pardon,  and 
of  course  the  door  of  hope  is  opened,  and  it  is  not  in  vain  to 
repent.  And  then  a  view  of  the  Divine  love  and  compassion  is 
exhibited,  so  tender,  so  moving,  that  it  tends  to  melt  the  hardest 
heart  '*  GU>d  so  loved  the  world  that  he  sent  his  only  begotten 
Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  on  him  should  not  perish,  but  have 
everlasting  life ;  for  God  sent  not  his  Son  into  the  world  to  con- 
demn the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved« 
This  is  love;  not  that  we  loved  God,  but  that  he  loved  us. 
Scarcely  for  a  righteous  man  would  one  die,  yet  peradventure  for 
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a  benefactor  one  would  even  dare  to  die ;  but  God  commendeth 
his  love  towards  uis,  in  that  while  w^  were  yet  sinners  Christ  died 
for  us." 

Hardened  and  sinful  as  man  is,  such  appeals  as  these  do  melt 
and  move  his  heart.     No  doctrines  reform  men  like  evangelical 
doctrines,  and  here  is  their  great  power.     The  law  may  convince 
men  of  sin,  and  fill  them  with  terror,  but  it  is  the  love,  the  un- 
speakable love  of  Christ,  that  dissolves  the  heart  in  godly  sorroTV 
for  sin,  and  bitter  repentance  for  past  ingratitude.     Facts  in  all 
ages  correspond  with  this  view.  Among  savages,  or  civilized  men, 
in  the  cold  regions  of  the  north,  and  in  burning  deserts,  this  is  the 
master-key  which  unlocks  the  human  heart.     We  know  that  even 
this  doctrine  is  in  vain  without  the  influences  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
but  he  always  acts  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  human 
mind,  and  blesses  most  those  means  which  are  best  adapted  in 
their  own  nature  to  affect  the  heart  of  man.     Of  course  since  he 
always  blesses  this  doctrine,  it  follows  that  in  itself  it  has  an  in- 
herent reforming  power.     And  in  our  daily  intercourse  with 
mankind,  we  all  acknowledge  the  principle  of  the  human  mind  on 
which  this  power  depends.     We  all  know  that  it  is  easier  to  re- 
form men  by  hope,  encouragement,  and  kindness,  than  by  threats 
or  terror ;   one  attracts  and  soothes,  the  other  arouses  all  the 
pride  and  opposition  of  the  heart.     So  wisely  has  God  adapted 
his  means  to  the  nature  of  man.     And  not  without  cause  did 
Paul  determine  to  preach  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ,  ^nd  him  cru- 
cified, and  to  glory  in  nothing  but  in  the  cross  of  Christ    And  just- 
ly does  he  call  this  doctrine  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of 
God  unto  salvation. 

4.  The  Son  of  God  became  incarnate  in  order  that  he  might 
be  able  to  sympathize  with  his  peo|de  in  all  their  innocent  in- 
firmities :  so  that  he  might  comfort  and  console  them ;  and  in 
their  access  to  God  inspire  them  with  courage  and  hope.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  we  read,  that  since  he 
hath  suffered  being  tempted,  he  is  able  to  succour  them  that  are 
tempted.  And  we  are  exhorted  **  to  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of 
Grace,  because  we  have  not  an  High  Priest  who  cannot  be  touch- 
ed with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities,  but  was  in  all  points  tempt- 
ed like  as  we  are  yet  without  sin."  What  Christian  has  not  felt  the 
sustaining  and  consoling  power  of  these  precious  words  ?  He 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  universe,  partcd^es  our  nature,  sympa- 
thizes with  us,  and  is  not  ashamed  to  call  us  brethren.  We  re- 
member his  compassion  when  on  earth,  and  rejoice  that  he  is 
still  the  same.  Who  in  an  hour  of  deep  distress,  when  earthly 
hopes  have  been  blasted,  and  the  deepest  recesses  of  the  heart 
have  been  filled  with  unutterable  sorrow,  when  the  ties  of  love  and 
nature  have  been  rudely  broken,  would  not  rejoice  to  pour  out 
his  whole  soul  before  him  who  can  sympathize  with  the  feeling  of 
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oar  infirmities ;  who  ha^  borne  our  griefs  and  known  our  sor- 
rows ?  JVone  but  he  can  really  understand  our  feelings  exactly 
as  they  are,  and  comfort  us  so  kindly  and  gently  as  to  bind  up  the 
broken  heart  and  wipe  away  tears  from  every  eye.  Those  who 
have  never  entered  into  scenes  like  these,  may  not  know  how 
precious  are  the  Divine  consolations  of  our  great  High  Priest :  but 
this  world  is  a  vale  of  tears,  and  all  will  know  before  the  close  of 
life  their  need  of  such  a  comforter ;  their  happiness  if  he  is  theirs, 
and  their  misery  if  they  exclude  him  from  their  breast. 

5.  The  Son  of  God  became  incarnate  in  order  that  he  might 
affect  not  only  the  mind  of  man,  but  of  the  intelligent  universe,  by 
example.    Oi  his  character,  as  an  example,  it  is  not  uncommon  to 
take  a  superficial  view,  limiting  its  sphere  of  influence  chiefly  to 
this  world,  and  to  man.     But  lor  such  a  limitation,  neither  reason 
nor  revelation  furnishes  a  justification.     The  whole  intelligent 
universe  stood  in  need  of  such  an  exainple  as  none  but  Christ 
could  set.    There  seems  to  be  in  created  minds  a  tendency 
towards  elation  and  pride.     From  this  quarter  there  are  intima- 
tions in  the  Word  of  God  that  the  ruin  of  Satan  sprang.     Exalted 
as  he  was,  he  said  I  will  ascend  up,  I  will  be  like  the  Most  High. 
Thus  the  spirit  of  self-exaltation  was  his  fall.  Throughout  his  king, 
dom  this  is  the  ruling  spirit  still.     An  example  was  needed,  pow- 
erful enough   to  infuse  into  the  universe  a  conception  of  the 
essential  humility  of  temper  that  exists  in  God,  of  God  necessarily 
exalted,  though  he  is,  by  his  own  inherent  greatness,  above  all  bless- 
ing and  praise,  and  that  the  more  any  one  aspires,  like  Satan,  to 
ascend  on  high,  the  less  like  God  will  he  become.    In  the  incarna- 
tion of  Christ,  was  there  for  the  first  time  a  manifestation  to  all 
worlds  of  the  real  and  inward  humility  of  God.  Satan  had  conceiv- 
ed of  him  as  reigning  in  pride,  when  lo!  He  who  created  and  upheld 
all  worlds.  He  whom  angels  worshipped,  made  himself  of  no  reputa- 
tion, assumed  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  humbled  himself  unto  the 
death  of  the  cross.     The  power  of  this  example  and  its  value  to  the 
nniverse  are  infinite.     All  created  minds  have  felt,  and  will  feel  it 
to  all  ages.     It  was  a  blow  against  pride  and  its  father,  such  as 
had  never  been  struck  before.     All  who  admire  and  adore  this  act 
of  Christ,  must  abhor  Satan  and  his  spirit,  evermore.     It  may  well 
be  regarded  as  the  great  turning  point  on  this  subject,  in  the  uni- 
verse of  God.     Hence,  Christ  as  his  own  extreme  point  of  humi- 
liation, drew  near,  exulted,  because  he  saw  "  Satan  falling  as 
lightning  from  heaven."  Th^  flame  of  holy  hatred  of  pride  would 
f^m  this  point  become  more  intense,  till  he  should  be  consumed 
in  it  ofr  ever. 

An  example,  too,  was  needed  in  this  world  of  men-fearers  and 
time-servers,  of  one  who  could  live  entirely  above  his  age,  and 
out  of  sympathy  with  it,  and  encountering  obloquy,  sufferings 
^  death,  for  toe  sake  of  those  great  ends  which  God  and  future 
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generations  alone  could  appreciate.  Such  was  Christ.  He  stood 
alone,  his  point  of  vision  was  the  throne  of  God,  his  area  of  vision 
eternal  ages.  He  spoke  words  to  be  read  in  the  conflagration  of 
worlds,  and  to  be  studied  through  the  boundless  trabt  of  eternity. 
All  the  revolutions  of  time  were  but  the  filling  up  of  parts  of  his 
boundless,  all-comprehencjing  plan,  the  founding  of  a  kingdom  that 
cannot  end. 

The  world,  too,  needed  the  conception  of  a  perfect  human 
character.  No  one  can  tell  how  infinite  is  the  value  of  such  a  con- 
ception, incorporated  into  the  thinking  of  this  world.     This  price- 
less boon  Christ  conferred  on  our  race.     But  such  were  the  cir- 
cumstances, that  he  exhibited  in  the  most  striking  light,  those 
peculiar  trials   of  character  most  needed  in  a  world   of  sor- 
row   and    of    sin ;  —  entire   faith    in    God,    submission,    and 
meekness.      Men    in    a  state  of   probation,  exposed  to  pain, 
sorrow,   and   injustice  are   much  more  in   need   of  the  unos- 
tentatious and  passive  virtues  of  Christ  than  of  the  more  splen- 
did qualities  which  excite  the  admiration  of  mankind,  and  such  is 
the  view  of  the  example  of  Christ  insisted  on  by  Peter  2 :  20. 
"  Christ  suffered  for  us,  leaving  us  an  example  that  ye  should  fol- 
low his  steps.     Who,  when  he  was  reviled,  reviled  not  again ; 
when  he  suffered  he  threatened  not :  but  committed  himself  to 
him  that  judgeth  righteously."    How  wonderful  the  wisdom  and 
love  that  carried  the  power  of  such  an  example  through  the  in- 
numerable subjects  01  oppression  and  outrage  with  which  in  all 
ages  this  world  has  been  filled*     Yet  our  Saviour  lias  also  left 
us  a  practical  demonstration  that  all  these  milder  graces  of  the 
Christian  spirit  are  not  inconsistent  with  the  utmost  energy  and 
decision  of  character,  and  with  the  most  entire  devotedness  to  the 
active  duties  of  the  Christian  life,  see  Heb.  12 :  1-5.     We  have 
in  him  what  we  find  in  no  other  character,  all  the  kind,  gentle, 
benevolent,  and  conciliating  traits  of  perfect  loveliness  and  un- 
spotted  holiness,  united  with  power  of  intellect,  unyielding  strength 
of  purpose,  decision  of  character  and  constant  energy  of  action. 
Of  his  teaching  we  need  say  but  little,  for  we  have  it  in  our 
hands  day  by  day.     SuflSce  it  to  sav  that  he  spake  as  never  man 
spake,  as  one    who  searched  the  heart,  and   could  not  be  de- 
ceived, and  who  needed  no  recommendation  of  his  precepts  but 
the  native  power  and  majesty  of  Divine  trath.    Yet  although  the 
influence  of  Christ  as  an  example  and  teacher  is  great,  we  must 
consider  it  rather  as  an  incidental  result  than  as  the  main  object 
of  the  Incarnation.     Many,  we  know,  limit  their  views  of  the 
character  of  Christ  entirely  to  his  example  and  his  doctrines. 
But  Christ  is  not  the  only  inspired  teacher  whom  God  has  sent 
into  the  world,  nor  is  the  mere  example  of  Christ  an  adequate 
icause  for  a  proceeding  so  wonderful  as  the  Incarnation ;  and 
those  systems  which  attempt  to  explain  the  attributes  and  o^ces 
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of  Christ  merely  with  reference  to  his  example  and  instruction, 
render  the  language  of  the  Bible  in  the  highest  degree  frigid 
and  unmeaning.  We  therefore  repeat  it,  the  example  and  teach- 
ing of  Christ  though  of  inestimable  value,  are  but  incidental  re- 
sults of  a  proceeding  intended  to  obtain  other  and  more  impor- 
tant ends. 

6.  Christ  became  incarnate  in  order  to  bring  down  the  Divine 
character  to  man,  in  a  manner  more  adapted  to  our  modes  of  con- 
ception, and  more  calculated  to  interest  and  effect  the  mind. 
Men  are  beings  of  sense,  and  are  more  powerfully  affected  by 
what  is  presented  to  the  senses  than  by  abstract  conceptions. 
And  even  when  we  attempt  to  conceive  of  spirits,  we  are  of  ne- 
cessity obliged  to  think  of  some  form  or  shape,  more  or  less  definite. 
We  are  affected  to  a  certain  degree  when  we  hear  God  described 
as  a  pure  and  invisible  Spirit,  but  how  much  more  are  we  affected 
when  we  conceive  of  a  pure  and  holy  human  form,  in  which  we 
know  that  Grod  dwells.  So  that  his  words  are  the  words  of  God, 
his  actions  the  actions  of  God,  and  so  that  he  exercises  all  the  at- 
tributes of  God.  This  brings  the  Divine  nature  as  near  to  us  as 
possible,  and  yet  so  softens  and  tempers  his  ineffable  glories,  that 
we  may  gaze  without  terror,  and  love  and  adore.  This  view  of 
the  Incarnation  is  clearly  exhibited  in  the  New  Testament.  "  No 
man  hath  seen  Gk>d  at  any  time,  the  only  begotten  Son  who  is  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Father  he  hath  revealed  him  :*'  "  the  Word  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  and  we  behold  his  glory."  He 
is  called  "  the  brightness  of  the  Father's  glory  and  the  express  im- 
age of  his  person."  He  is  also  called  "  the  image  of  the  invisible 
God."  This  language  does  not,  as  is  sometimes  asserted,  imply  the 
inferiority  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  but  merely  implies  that  Christ 
bv  his  incarnation  conveyed  to  beings  of  sense,  the  most  accurate 
idea  possible  of  the  spiritual  and  invisible  God.  In  all  previous 
a^esGkxl,  in  accomodation  to  human  weakness,  always  assumed  a. 
visible  form  ;  but  in  the  incarnation  he  did  it  permanently.  Nor 
have  we  any  evidence  that,  even  in  heaven  we  shall  have  any 
sensible  perception  of  any  local  residence  of  the  Divine  being,  ex- 
cept  in  Christ  our  incarnate  Lord.  There  may  indeed  be  modes 
of  spiritual  conception  unrevealed  and  inconceivable  in  our  pres- 
ent state  ;  and  of  course  we  ought  not  to  speak  confidently  on  a 
point  which  is  yet  unrevealed. 

7*  Christ  became  incarnate  in  order  to  act  as  Mediator  between 
God  and  man.  The  office  of  a  mediator  is  to  interpose  and  re- 
concile two  parties  who  are  at  variance.  In  order  to  do  this  he 
must  be  able  to  understand  the  views,  feelings,  and  interests  of 
both  parties.  But  who  can  understand  the  views,  feelings,  and 
interests  of  God  except  the  Divine  Mind  ?  Can  any  finite  bein|; 
chum  this  knowledge  ?  Of  course  the  mediator  must  be  one  en 
(be  Divine  persons  of  the  Grodhead.    But  bow  shall  he  fully  enter 
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•nito  the  views,  feelings,  and  wants  of  man?  He  has  assumed 
this  nature,  so  that  he  is  now  entirely  qualified  to  act  as  Mediator 
between  God  and  man.  In  accordance  with  these  views,  we  find 
him  stating  that  all  power  is  given  him  in  heaven  and  on  earth, 
-which  implies  that  as  Mediator  he  controls  the  universe.  And 
again  it  is  asserted  that  "  no  man  can  come  unto  the  Father  ex- 
cept by  him."— See  also,  Eph.  2 :  18;  Heb,  10:  19-22;  Rom.  8: 
'84,  &c.  God  has  thus  put  into  his  hands  all  the  interests  of  the 
•Divine  government ;  and  if  any  one  wishes  to  be  pardoned  and 
restored  to  the  privileges  of  the  sons  of  God,  let  him  approach  the 
Mediator  and  commit  his  cause  into  his  hands — He  will  render 
the  pardon  and  safety  of  the  sinner  consistent  with  the  interests  of 
the  empire  of  God.  In  all  this,  there  is  a  peculiar  fitness.  God 
cannot,  as  a  lawgiver,  treat  with  a  sinner.  It  is  only  possible  by 
a  mediator,  whose  death  has  rendered  pardon  and  the  suspension 
of  the  regular  course  of  justice,  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
universe.  Of  course  none  can  be  saved  who  are  not  saved 
during  the  existence  of  the  Mediatorial  government ;  and  when 
it  shall  come  to  a  close,  the  door  of  hope  will  be  forever 
shut.     This,  as  we  are   informed,  will  be  at  the   close  of   the 

f)resent  system  of  things.  When  the  whole  human  species  have 
ived  on  the  earth,  and  enjoyed  a  period  of  probation,  and  when 
all  the  designs  of  the  foes  of  God  have  been  defeated,  *'  then 
cometh  the  end."  Then  will  the  Mediator  lay  aside  that  peculiar 
authority  which  he  assumed  for  a  particular  purpose ;  and  law  and 
justice  will  follow  their  regular  course.  God  will  be  all  and  in  all, 
and  the  mandates  of  authority  will  proceed  directly  from  his  throne. 
Those  who  object  to  the  idea  of  a  Divine  Mediator,  as  implying 
that  God  mediates  between  himself  and  men,  would  do  well  to  re- 
member that  their  objection  rests  on  the  gratuitous  assumption, 
that  there  are  no  persons  in  the  Deity ;  for  if  we  admit  that  there 
are  persons,  who  can  object,  if  to  one  of  them  should  be  assigned 
the  office  of  consulting  for  the  honor  of  the  Godhead,  in  receiving 
and  pardoning  rebel  men?     And  to  whom  could  this  be  more  ap- 

fropriately  assigned  than  to  him  who  took  upon  him  their  nature? 
Tor  does  such  an  assignment,  or  delegation  of  power  imply  infe- 
riority on  the  part  of  him  who  receives  it.  It  is  an  official  dele- 
gation, and  does  not  interfere  with  the  original  qualities  of  the 
Mediator.  Besides,  all  power  in  heaven  and  on  earth  cannot  be 
delegated  to  a  finite  mind.  Can  infinite  power  be  delegated  to  a 
finite  being  ?  We  might  as  well  speak  of  delegating  infinite  ex- 
tension to  finite  space. 

8.  Christ  became  incarnate  in  order  that  he  might  act  as  judge. 
We  read  that  "  the  Father  judgeth  no  man  but  hath  committed  all 
judgment  unto  the  Son  -*'  and  again  it  is  said  that  *'  God  hath  giv- 
en him  authority  to  execute  judgment  also,  because  he  is  the  son 
of  man ;"  that  is  because  he  partakes  of  the  human  nature.    AimI 
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again  we  read,  that  "  We  must  all  appear  before  the  judgment- 
seat  of  Christ;"  and  again  "that  God  hath  appointed  ^  day  in 
which  he  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  by  or  through  that 
man  whom  he  hath  ordained ;"  that  is,  the  human  nature  in  the 
person  of  Christ,  will  be  exalted  to  the  judgment-seat. 

In  all  this,  there  is  a  peculiar  fitness  ;  for  the  parties  to  be  judg- 
ed are  men,  and  fallen  angels,  for  we  read  of  the  fallen  angels  that 
they  "  are  delivered  into  chains  of  darkness  and  reserved  unto  the 
judgment ;"  and  again  that  they  "  are  reserved  in  everlasting 
chains,  under  darkness  unto  4he  judgment  of  the  great  day."  Theti 
will  the  long-continued  conflict  be  brought  to  a  close,  and  the  ac- 
cuser of  the  brethren  be  silenced,  for  he  that  sitteth  upon  the  throne 
bath  redeemed  them  by  his  own  most  precious  blood,  he  partakes 
of  their  nature  and  is  not  ashamed  to  call  them  brethren.  In  the 
presence  of  an  assembled  universe  he  pardons  them  for  his  own 
mercey's  sake,  declares  that  they  have  overcome,  and  exalts  them 
to  his  throne,  even  as  he  overcame  and  is  exalted  to  his  father's 
throne.  Their  adversaries  are  then  condemned  by  Christ  and  by 
his  people,  humbled  and  cast  down  to  shame  and  everlasting  con- 
tempt, and  with  them  depart  those  who  have  refused  to  return  to 
God,  but  have  leagued  themselves  with  his  enemies  and  their  own. 
They  depart  to  everlasting  fire,  prepared  for  the  Devil  and  his 
angels.  At  this  time  will  the  host  oi  heaven  celebrate  the  victory 
of  the  incarnate  Messiah.  Now  is  come  salvation  and  strength 
and  the  kingdom  of  our  God  and  the  power  of  his  Christ,  for  the 
accuser  of  our  brethren  is  cast  down  which  accused  them  before 
our  God  day  and  night.  And  they  overcame  him  by  the  blood  of 
the  Lamb  and  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord  will  respond,  "  Unto  him 
that  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  blood,  and 
hath  made  us  kings  and  priests  unto  God  and  his  Father;  to  him 
be  glory  and  dominion  torever  and  ever.  Amen.  The  delega- 
tion of  the  work  of  judgment  to  Christ  does  not  imply  inferiority, 
for  none  but  God  is  qualified  to  act  as  judge,  but  merely  as  in  the 
preceding  cases,  that  he  is  peculiarly  qualified  for  the  work  by 
reason  of  his  incarnation,  and  as  he  from  the  beginning  has  been 
the  immediate  governor  and  Saviour  of  the  human  race,  as  he  has 
engaged  voluntarily  to  defeat  their  malignant  foes,  it  is  fit  that  he 
should  see  of  the  fruit  of  the  travail  of  his  soul,  and  that  he  should 
exhibit  before  the  universe  the  glorious  results  of  his  incarnation, 
sufferings  and  death,  in  that  very  nature  which  the  enemies  of 
God  attempted  to  destroy. 

9.  Christ  became  incarnate  in  order  to  exert  by  the  work  of 
redemption,  a  moral  influence  which  shall  promote  holiness  and 
establish  the  law  of  God  throughout  the  univei-se.  The  results  of 
the  incarnation  of  Christ  are  infinitely  important  if  we  regard 
merely  the  interests  of  the  human  race.  But  neither  reason  nor 
revelation  would  lead  us  to  conclude  that  they  are  limited  to  them 
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We  have  before  remarked  that  the  conflict  which  exists  in  the 
universe  is  not  one  of  physical  power,  for  in  this  respect  God  is 
unlimited :  he  can  instantaneously  annihilate  all  which  he  has 
ever  created.  But  when  God  is  engaged  in  a  moral  conflict  it  is 
not  thus.  If  God  has  created  a  universe  of  free  a^nts,  and  choos- 
es to  keep  them  in  existence,  and  not  to  reduce  them  to  mere  ma- 
chines ;  the  nature  of  the  case  requires  that  he  govern  them  as 
free  agents,  that  is  by  motives.  And  in  this  respect  Grod  has  limit- 
ed himself  to  the  use  of  motives,  so  that,  if  he  does  not  present 
motives  strong  enough  to  induce  his  creatures  to  love  him,  and 
keep  his  law  voluntarily,  he  of  necessity,  loses  his  power  to  rule 
them. 

It  is  as  absurd  to  suppose  him  to  keep  the  moral  universe  in  or- 
der by  physical  force  as  it  would  be  to  suppose  him  to  control  the 
planets  in  their  orbits  by  motives  and  persuasion.   Here  then  God 
IS  called  on  to  display  his  manifold  wisdom  in  producing  and  ex- 
hibiting such  varied  moral  developments  as  shall  produce  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  holiness  among  all  the  inhabitants  ot 
his  vast  dominions,  and  this  we  have  no  doubt  he  will  do ;  nor 
can  we  doubt  that  the  work  of  redemption,  as  connected  with  the 
incarnation  of  Christ,  is  intended  as  such  a  display  of  the  charac- 
ter of  God,  of  the  evil  of  sin,  and  of  the  excellence  of  holiness,  as 
shall  forever  establish  the  holy  part  of  the  universe,  so  that  God 
will  gain  the  great  battle  as  it  regards  moral  influence  throughout 
all  his  vast  dominions.    Any  other  victory  than  this  would  be  com- 
paratively insignificant  and  unworthy  oi  Grod.     For  he  who  has 
physical  power  to  create,  can  easily  conquer  aH  physical  resist- 
ance.    But  to  preserve  the  laws  of  mind  in  free  agents  and  then 
to  make  such  displays  of  wisdom  and  goodness  as  shall  unite  their 
hearts  forever  to  God,  is  a  work  wortnv  of  the  infinite  Jehovah, 
and  which  corresponds  with  the  glowing  language  of  the  BiUe 
with  regard  to  his  government.   And  this  view  of  the  subject  does 
not  rest  on  mere  conjecture  ;  we  are  expressly  informed  that  **  God 
created  all  things,  to  the  intent  that  now  unto  the  principalities 
and  powers  in  heavenly  places  might  be  known  by  the  church  the 
manifold  wisdom  of  God."     We  are  also  informed  that  Christians 
are  made  "  to  sit  together  in  heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus,  that 
in  the  ages  to  come  he  might  show  the  exceeding  riches  of  his 
grace  in  his  kindness  towards  them  through  Christ  Jesus."     We 
are  also  told  that  the  object  of  God  from  all  eternity  was,  "  that  in 
the  dispensation  of  the  fullness  of  times,  (that  is  a  dispensation  to 
be  introduced  when  the  appropiate  time  had  fully  arrived)  he 
might  gather  together  in  one,  all  things  in  Christ,  both  which  are 
in  heaven  and  which  are  in  earth ;"  that  is,  God  intended  to  unite  and 
establish  the  holy  universe  through  the  incarnate  Mediator.     And 
a  passage  in  the  first  chapter  of  Colossians  is  remarkably  ample 
and  particular  on  this  point.      God,  says  the  inspired  apostle. 
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^  hath  delivered  as  firom  the  power  of  darkness^  and  hath  traii8- 
bted  as  into  the  kingdom  of  his  dear  Son  ;  in  whom  we  have  re- 
demption through  his  blood,  even  the  foipveness  of  sins,  who  is 
the  image  of  tl^  invisible  God  and  the  Lord  of  all  the  creation. 
For  by  him  were  all  things  created,  that  are  in  heaven  and  that 
are  io  earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  do- 
minions, or  principalities,  or  power,  all  things  were  created  by 
him,  and  for  him,  and  he  is  before  all  things,  and  bv  him  all  things 
consist ;  and  he  is  the  head  of  the  body,  tne  church  ;  he  is  the  b^ 

E'nning,  the  first-bom  from  the  dead,  that  in  all  things  he  mi^t 
ive  the  pre-eminence.  For  it  pleased  the  Father  that  in  him 
should  all  tulness  dwell,  and  having  made  peace  by  the  blood  of 
his  cross,  by  him  to  reconcile  all  tnings  unto  himself:  by  him  I 
say,  whether  they  be  things  in  earth  or  things  in  beaven."  In 
this  passage  almost  every  topic  of  this  discussion  is  presented  to 
our  view,  especially  the  sublime  truth  that  God  intends  not  only 
to  reconcile  the  redeemed  from  the  sinful  race  of  man  to  the  holy 
universe  and  to  himself,  but  also  to  unite  them  all  in  one  universal 
kingdom  through  Christ  and  to  establish  them  in  holiness  forever 
through  him. 

President  Edwards,  in  his  history  of  the  Work  of  Redemption 
thus  presents  his  understanding  of  these  passages  of  the  Word  of 
God.  "Another  great  design  of  God  in  the  work  of  redemption, 
was  to  gather  together  in  one  all  things  in  Christ,  in  heaven  and 
in  earth,  i.  e.  all  elect  creatures ;  to  bring  all  elect  creatures,  in 
heaven  and  in  earth,  to  an  union  one  to  another  in  one  body,  un- 
der one  head,  and  to  unite  all  together,  in  one  body  to  God  the 
Father.  This  was  begun  soon  after  the  fall,  and  is  carried  on 
through  all  ages,  and  shall  be  finished  at  the  end  of  the  world."  He 
expresses  his  views  of  the  influence  of  the  humiliation  of  God  in 
Christ  on  all  orders  of  beings  in  these  words :  "  ChriM's  humilia- 
tion in  many  ways,  laid  a  foundation  for  the  humiliation  of  all 
elect  creatures.  By  seeing  one  infinitely  above  them  descending 
to  low,  and  abasing  himself  so  much,  they  are  abundantly  made 
sensible  that  no  atraisement  is  too  great  for  them.  Lucifer  thought 
what  Grod  required  of  him  too  great  an  abasement  for  so  high  and 
worthy  a  creature  as  he  ;  but  in  Christ  Jesus  they  see  one  infi- 
nitely higher  than  he,  descending  vastly  lower  than  was  required 
of  him.  It  tends  to  humble  the  angels,  and  to  set  them  forever  at 
an  immense  distance  from  any  thought  that  anything  that  G^ 
can  require  of  them  can  be  too  great  an  abasement  for  them  ;  and 
then  it  tended  to  humble  them  that  this  person  that  appeared  in 
such  meanness,  and  in  so  despicable  a  state,  is  appointed  to  be 
their  Lord  and  their  God,  and  that  they  were  required  humbly  to 
minister  to  him  in  his  greatest  abasement."  Similar  illustrations 
and  confirmations  of  the  views  advanced  by  us  could  be  derived 
in  abundance  from  the  writings  of  our  most  eminent  and  spirit- 
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ual  divines.    But  it  is  needless.    We  do  not  rest  on  authority, 
but  upon  the  clear  testimony  of  the  Word  of  God. 

In  view  of  this  comprehensive  outline  of  the  ends,  relations, 
and  influences  of  the  Incarnation,  one  infereVice  is  obvious.  The 
great  peculiarity  of  the  Scriptural  view  of  this  subject  is,  that 
the  Incarnation  was  designed  to  meet  a  great  temporary  crisis  in 
the  universal  kingdom  of  God,  and  to  put  the  whole  universe  of 
intelligent  minds  into  a  different  state  from  what  they  were  in  be- 
fore.  It  matters  not  by  what  name  the  opposers  of  this  view  are 
pleased  to  call  it,  whether  *'  theological  rubbish"  or  any  other 
term  of  contempt.  Still,  in  our  humble  judgment,  it  is  the  only 
view  presented  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  it  is  the  only  view  that 
is  worthy  of  him.  To  suppose  that  the  course  of  moral  develop- 
ment in  this  world,  is  an  illustration  of  the  natural  development, 
education,  and  government  of  minds  in  all  ages  and  worlds,  is 
as  absurd  as  to  suppose  that  the  life  of  diseased  patients  in  a  hos- 
pital is  a  fair  illustration  of  life  in  all  circumstances  and  all 
worlds ;  or  that  the  conflict  of  a  battle*iield  is  a  fair  illustration 
of  all  conditions  of  the  social  system  in  all  worlds. 

It  may  seem  to  some  a  light  matter  when  a  Christian  teacher 
denies  that  there  are  angels  who  never  fell — and  casts  the  exist- 
ing doctrine  of  fallen  angels  into  the  heaps  of  theological  rubbish, 
and  teaches  the  doctrine  that  no  beings  can  arrive  at  stable  vir- 
tue except  through  a  course  of  experimental  sinning.  It  is  only 
his  theory  of  the  origin  of  evil,  it  may  be  said.  Let  him  enjoy 
his  own  philosophy.  We  are  not  disposed  to  deny  him  tliis  pri- 
vilege. But  we  are  disposed  to  say,  and  we  do  say,  that  such  a 
mode  of  philosophizing  is  no  light  matter.  It  of  necessity  sub- 
verts from  its  deepest  foundations  the  whole  system  of  the  Word 
of  God.  There  is,  according  to  it,  no  universal  conflict  and  vic- 
tory of  God  in  this  world,  anecting  the  destiny  of  all  worlds  and 
changing  the  state  of  the  universe  forever.  It  is  merely  a  course 
of  educational  development  on  principles  common  to  all  minds, 
in  all  ages,  and  in  all  worlds.  We  do  not  wonder  that  one  who 
speculates  on  such  principles  should  be  unable  to  understand  one 
of  the  sublimest  passages  of  the  Word  of  God  :  "  Then  cometh 
the  end,  when  he  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God 
even  the  Father  ;  when  he  shall  have  put  down  all  rule,  and  au- 
thority and  power.  For  he  must  refcn  till  he  hath  put  all  ene- 
mies under  his  feet.  And  when  all  things  shall  be  subdued  unto 
him,  then  shall  the  Son  also  himself  be  subject  unto  him  that  put 
all  things  under  him,  that  God  may  be  all  in  all."  Who  can  ever 
understand  this  passage  who  casts  into  ''  immense  masses  of  theo* 
logical  rubbish,"  the  current  doctrines  of  the  Christian  communi- 
ty, "  about  angels  that  have  never  sinned,  and  angels  that  have, 
and  about  other  worlds,  and  the  reach  of  Christ's  atonement 
there,"  and  in  place  of  the  sublime  view  of  the  WoM  of  God  in- 
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trodaces  a  theory  of  the  necessity  of  sinning  to  a  finished  educa- 
tioD  which  degrades  in  its  fundamental  conception  the  very 
idea  of  free  agency  itself,  and  tends  to  cut  up  by  the  roots  ail 
deep  and  genuine  abhorrence  of  sin  as  utterly  needless,  and  in 
the  hi^est  degree  criminal  and  inexcusable.  A  similar  degrada* 
tion  of  our  ideas  of  free  agency  is  effected  by  the  fundamental 
theory  of  Swedenborg,  that  the  law  of  life,  development,  and 
death  in  this  world  is  that  of  all  worlds,  and  is  so  far  as  we  know 
to  be  eternal.  The  universe  of  worlds  exists  in  the  form  of  a  grand 
man,  and  from  all  these  school-house  worlds  spirits  are  entering 
the  interior  spiritual  world,  as  they  drop  the  natural  bodies  in 
which  development  began.  But  according  to  the  Bible,  the  sys- 
tem of  this  world  is  an  exception  to  all  that  precedes  it,  and  all 
that  follows  it.  It  is  the  great,  singular,  anomalous  dispensation 
of  the  universe.  Time  was  when  sin  did  not  exist.  Time  will 
be  when  its  power  will  be  subdued.  All  between  is  one  great 
moral  conflict,  and  thrice  blessed  is  he  who  in  this  conflict  shaH 
overcome.  The  human  race  is  a  peculiar  race.  Of  their  own 
kind  they  had  no  predecessors,  they  have  no  contempories  in 
other  worlds,  they  will  have  no  successors,  the  confident  asser- 
tions of  Swedenborg  to  the  contrarv  notwithstanding.  The 
whole  system  implies  to  the  contrary.  'The  great  end  of  God  now, 
is  not  education  and  development  according  to  fixed  and  eternal 
laws,  but  war  and  conquest.  The  incarnate  God  is  not  chiefly  an 
educator  but  a  warrior.  There  is  a  God,  a  king  and  a  kingdom 
to  be  destroyed — and  he  is  the  great  destroyer.  For  this  end  he 
reigns  and  wields  universal  power.  For  this  end  angels  and  prin- 
cipalities and  powers  are  subjected  unto  him.  And  he  will  reign 
till  all  enemies  are  put  beneath  his  feet :  THEN  COMETH 
THE  END.  Then  a  new  and  immutable  system  of  the  universe 
shall  take  the  place  of  that  which  now  is,  and  shall  endure  for- 
evermore. 

Nor  is  there  the  slightest  tendency  in  the  progress  of  natural 
science  to  subvert  these  views.  What  though  the  Ptolemaic  sys- 
tem has  passed  away  ?  What  though  we  know  that  the  earth  is 
not  flat  but  round,  and  that  it  is  not  the  centre  of  the  system, 
and  that  the  system  of  the  universe  does  not  revolve  around  it  ? 
Does  it  therefore  cease  to  be  true  that  the  eternal  and  infinite  Je- 
hovah is  the  centre  of  the  universe  of  minds  ?  Does  it  follow 
that  this  world  is  so  small  that  he  cannot  make  in  it  a  develop- 
ment of  himself  tliat  shall  penetrate  throughout  the  boundless 
tracts  of  space  and  time,  and  illuminate  all  ages  and  worlds  with 
his  glory,  and  bind  all  orders  of  holy  intelligences,  created  or  to 
be  created,  to  his  throne  by  indissoluble  ties  of  reverential  love  ? 
What  have  intellectual  and  moral  precedents  and  developments  to 
do  with  the  size  of  worlds  ?  What  though  the  diameter  of  our 
little  planet  is  but  seven  thousand  miles  ?    Is  it  not  large  enough, 
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for  all  this,  to  be  a  theatre  of  the  full  revelations  of  his  glory, 
whom  not  even  the  heavens,  nor  the  heaven  of  heavens  can  con- 
tain? 

If,  then,  amidst  the  splendid  revelations  of  modem  astronomy, 
it  ever  seems  incredible  that  a  world  so  small  as  this  should  be 
spoken  of  as  for  the  time  the  moral  centre  of  the  universe, 
let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  he  who  in  fact  is  that  moral  centre 
became  incarnate  there,  and  that  till  his  final  victory  it  is  and  will 
be  the  centre  of  that  great  conflict  in  which  the  highest  interests 
of  all  created  minds  are  involved.  Let  us  cease  to  confound 
moral  with  local  ^eatness,  and  to  suppose  that  if  God  desires  to 
display  his  glory,  lie  must  needs  seek  out  the  world  of  the  great- 
est diameter  and  the  most  central  position,  if  such  there  is,  m  the 
distant  regions  of  illimitable  space. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  essence  of 
Christianity  lies  here,  and  that  those  views  of  the  character  of 
Christ  are  entirely  defective  and  erroneous  which  deny  his  divini- 
ty, incarnation  and  atonement,  and  their  attending  consequences. 
Uf  those  who  deny  these  doctrines,  few  are  satisfied  what  the 
character  and  offices  of  Christ  really  are.  He  is  to  them  an  in- 
scrutable mystery.  To  some  he  is  a  mere  man,  to  others  a  su- 
per-angeKc  being,  some  venerate  him  as  a  teacher,  others  as  an  ex- 
ample, some  assert  that  he  died  to  sanction  his  testimony  with  his 
blood,  others  admit  that  there  may  be  reasons  for  his  death  more 
important  than  this,  but  to  us  unknown.  But  to  all  these  views 
there  is  one  important  objection;  we  mean  the  Bible.  The  di- 
vinity, inccu-nation  and  death  of  Christ,  with  their  consequences, 
are  the  very  essence  of  the  Bible  ;  and  those  who  deny  them  are 
constantly  employed  in  explaining  not  what  the  Bible  means,  but 
what  it  does  not  mean.  That  these  doctrines  are  essential  to  the 
Bible  is  manifested  by  one  fact — those  who  deny  them  are  always 
tempted  to  become  infidels.  The  solution  oi  the  fact  is  this, 
their  hearts  and  feelings  are  entirely  opposed  to  these  doctrines  ; 
and  if  the  Bible  does  teach  them,  who  can  wonder  if  they  are 
tempted  to  deny  its  inspiration  and  reject  its  authority.  This  has 
been  the  fact  in  Germany,  in  England. 

It  was  also  distinctly  foretold  that  such  would  be  the  conse- 
quences amonff  us.  This  prophecy  is  now  history.  Even  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  has  been  denounced  as  an  idle  tale,  by  one 
who  boasts  that  he  is  but  carrying  to  their  mature  results  the 
principles  of  those  who  began  their  career  by  a  denial  of  the  di- 
vinity and  atoning  sacrifice  of  Christ. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  tendencies  to  return  to  the  pure  faith  of 
the  Word  of  God  in  Europe,  are  marked  by  a  renewed  interest  in 
the  great  doctrines  of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  his  incarnation,  and 
salvation  through  his  atoning  blood.  Here  is  the  rock  of  ages. 
All  else  is  but  shifting  sand.  Who  then  is  wise  ?  Let  him  shun 
the.  sand,  and  build  on  the  rock 
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ARTICLE   X 
Chap.  xix.  of  Dr.  Tholuck'b  "  Hours  of  Christian  Devotion. 

Trasslated  tor  th«  Bib.  Repoiitorj,  ¥7  Rer.  Wm.  Hall,  New  York. 

The  building  vast,  sublime,  the  w«ak  child's  eyes 
To  span  ity  all  majestically  defies. 
Then  let  the  chiid^s  anticipaimg  faith  embrace, 
Till  as  it  iSf  he  sees  it  face  to  iace. 

2.  Tim.  3 ;  16.  All  Scripture  is  given  by  inspiration  of  God, 
and  is  profitable  for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  in- 
struction in  righteousness. 

Ps.  92 :  5,  6.  O  Lord,  how  great  are  thy  works  I  and  thy 
thoughts  are  very  deep ;  a  brutish  man  knoweth  not,  neither  doth 
a  fool  understand  this. 

Ps.  25  .•  14.     The  secret  of  the  Lord  is  with  {for  them)  that 
fear  him. 

1.  Cor.  13;  12.  We  see  now  through  a  glass  darkly,  {in  a 
dark  word.     Luther's  trans.) 

"  I  regard  it  as  a  sign,  that  one  has  already  become  almost  a 
master  in  the  art  of  prayer,  who  has  come  so  far  as  to  prefer  the 
Lord's  prayer  before  all  other  prayers,  and  has  become  inwardly 
convinced,  that  scarcely  any  other  prayer  can  be  thought  of, 
wherein  a  Christian  heart,  is  able  to  include  so  perfectly  every- 
thing which  ii  has  to  plead  before  the  eternal  GkxI.  What  now 
holds  of  this  little  portion  of  the  Word  of  God,  holds  as  true,  also, 
of  the  whole  Word  of  God,  viz  :  that  a  Christian  man  has  already 
become  rich  in  grace,  so  soon  as  he  has  reached  the  point  of  being 
better  edified  by  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture  than  by  any  other 
Scripture.  How  powerfully  the  Holy  Spirit  must  rule  in  the  Bi- 
ble, we  can  recognize  in  the  fact  that  it  seems,  humanly  speakings 
so  small  by  the  side  of  many  other  books,  and  has  also,  as  history 
teaches,  been  put  together  in  its  present  form  quite  incidentally, 
and  yet  accomplishes  such  astonishingly  great  things  in  a  human 
heart.  Verily,  in  this  book  the  Lord  Jesus,  too,  is  wrapped  in 
poor  and  insignificant  swathins-bands,  as  in  the  crib  of  Bethlehem, 
but  still  the  wise  men  of  the  West,  and  of  the  East  have  been 
obliged  to  come  and  kneel  down  before  this  crib,  and  ofier  their 

fjifts.  When  we  at  first  approach  the  book,  how  strange  all  there 
rom  the  beginning  to  the  end,  seems  to  one,  and  yet  in  the  end  a 
soul  can  make  itself  such  a  home  therein,  that  it  shall  feel  better 
off  there  than  in  all  other  books  in  the  world.  It  is  only  the  dark 
places  in  our  hearts  that  cause  us  to  find  so  many  dark  places  in 
the  Bible.  But  let  Christ  grow  and  become  greater  in  the  human 
heart,  and  he  will  at  the  same  time  become  ever  greater  and  more 
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dorious  in  His  Word.  Slill  you  can  meet  with  no  experienced 
Christian,  who  would  not  testify,  that  he  has  found  in  the  Bible  a 
fountain  which  no  one  can  exhaust,  as  pr.  Luther  has  so  pleas- 
ingly said :  *  I  have  now  for  some  years  read  the  Bible  through 
twice  a  year,  and  were  it  a  great  and  mighty  tree,  all  its  worcis 
beinsc  twigs  a^d  branches,  then  it  were  true  that  I  have  inocked 
on  all  its  little  twigs  and  shoots,  and  longed  to  know  what  was  on 
them,  and  what  virtue  they  had.  and  still,  during  the  whole  time 
have  knocked  down  only  a  few  little  apples  or  pears."     ' 

Therefore,  dear  brother,  will  thou  have  a  blessing  from  the  read- 
ing of  Holy  Scripture,  let  it  not  stumble  thee,  if  even  by  the  very 
side  of  what  is  clear,  there  is  always  much  still  which  remains 
hidden  to  thee ;  only  consider,  that  though  the  Heavenly  Father 
certainly  thought  of  thee  too  when  he  caused  the  Bible  to  be  writ- 
ten for  all  the  millions  who  dwell  upon  the  earth,  in  order  that 
those  therein  shouldst  find  thy  light  and  ^hy  dish,  thy  little  herb 
and  thy  little  vine.  He  had  in  the  meantime  equally  in  mind  all 
his  other  children.  From  this  it  must  follow  then,  as  thou  canst 
easily  conclude,  that  an  incomputable  amount  which  will  be  clear 
for  them,  will  be  dark  for  theey  and  that  one  acre  of  the  Divine 
Word  is  designed  to  bear  fruit  specially  in  one,  another  in  a  dif- 
ferent time.  Here  e.  g.  the  Word  ot  God  has  passages,  which 
were  written  particularly  for  karned  men,  who  are  seeking  their 
solution,  in  others  Divine  Wisdom  has  been  thoughtful  for  Kings, 
again  there  are  others  in  which  special  care  has  been  taken  for 
little  children.  In  some  passages  seeds  have  been  sown,  from 
which  high  and  deep  thoughts  were  designed  to  grow  up  to  shine 
as  stars  before  human  knowledge,  from  others  ezhaUed  and  excel- 
lent deeds,  from  others  again  noble  arts  were  to  spring  forth.  Some 
of  the  beautiful  flowers  nave  given  a  strong  fragrance  only  in  the 
East,  others  in  the  West ;  with  some  the  middle  ages  were  re- 
freshed, others  are  best  suited  to  us.  O  what  a  skillful  and  what  a 
rich  Lord  must  He  be,  who  has  been  able  to  cover  so  beautiful  a 
table  for  so  many,  and  such  very  different  guests !  Be  it  now,  that 
some  dishes  don't  fit  my  palate,  it  certainly  were  not  quite  deco- 
rous towards  the  master  or  respectful  towards  the  various  guests 
by  my  side,  to  grumble.  Suppose  1  let  what  does  not  agree  with 
my  palate,  pass  by — the  table  is  still  richly  furnished.  And  who 
knows — the  day  has  not  come  to  an  end  yet !  Perhaps  my  Lord 
has  even  for  me  in  his  rich  Word  still  many  an  enjoyment  in  i-e- 
serve,  of  which  I  have  as  yet  no  conception,  as  soon  as  the 
Scripture  expresses  it,  "  my  senses  shall  be  exercised  !*'* 

As  in  a  certain  place  the  Saviour  says  to  his  disciples  :  "I  have 
yet  many  things  to  say  unto  you,  but  ye  cannot  bear  them  now. 
Howbeit — when  the  Spirit  of  truth  is  come,  he  will  guide  you  into 
all  truth,*"  so  the  Saviour  has  likewise  probably  kept  back  much 

iHeb.  5:  14. 
'  John  16:  12,  13. 
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from  me  in  his  holy  Word,  which  I  cannot  bear  now,  and  which 
therefore  will  not  suit  my  taste.  Then  patience,  humility! — And 
besides,  the  best  seasoning  must  still  be  added  by  that  cook,  who 
after  all,  has  the  most  to  do  with  all  good  relishing — hunger.  That 
hunger  is  a  good  cook,  has  been  set  down  to  his  credit  for  the 
longest  possible  time  the  world  over,  but  what  a  good  teacher  he 
is  also !  He  interprets  to  the  poorest  peasant  the  gospel  of  St. 
John,  upon  which  many  learned  masters  are  still  breaking  their 
beads,  so  intelligibly,  and  offers  such  delightful  explanations  to  him> 
that  his  heart  beats  for  joy  over  it.  Such  is  the  teacher,  whom 
the  Saviour  himself  so  beautifully  commended,  when  he  says : 
** Blessed  are  ye  who  hunger!**^  It  is  not  my  opinion  on  this  ac- 
count that  we  should  deprive  of  their  creed  and  homes  those 
learned  gentlemen,  who  interpret  the  Scripture  form  in  the  church 
of  the  Lord.  Oh  no,  I  am  rather  of  the  opinion,  that  many  pious 
Christians  are  not  quite  sensible  enough  how  much  the  good  God 
has  given  to  the  church  in  the  beautiful  expositions  of  the  Bible 
by  learned  men,  and  are  not  justifiable,  in  being  willing  to  go 
down  into  the  shaft  of  the  Divine  Word  with  but  just  the  little 
miner's  taper  which  the  Holy  Spirit  has  kindled  for  them.  That  is 
not  right.  The  Holy  Ghost,  who  has  kindled  the  light  for  the 
understanding  of  the  Divine  Word,  belongs  not  merely  to  one  in- 
dividual  member  of  the  communion  of  the  Lord,  not  merely  to 
thee  or  to  me,  but  to  the  whole  body  ;  therefore  no  one  should  lightly 
esteem  the  gifts,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  has  imparted  in  all  times 
to  learned  men  and  servants  of  the  church,  since  indeed  it  stands 
written,  that  "  the  manifestation  of  the  Spirit  is  given  to  every 
man  for  the  common  profit.^'*  so  that,  therefore,  a  humble  spirit 
ought  rather  to  praise  God,  if  through  the  guidance  of  Divinely- 
biased  writings  of  pious  Scripture  expositors  in  all  ages  it  is 
granted  to  him,  to  be  able  to  enter  upon  his  journey  into  the  glori- 
ous land  as  it  were  in  the  company  of  so  many  godly  and  experi- 
enced path-showers,  that  is  to  say,  the  glorious  land  of  holy  Scrip- 
tare.  Does  not  in  this  way  become  mine,  what  of  light  the  Spirit 
of  the  Lord  has  in  all  ages  of  his  church,  sent  for  the  understand- 
ing of  the  Word  of  God  ? 

From  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Holy  Ghost  alone  who  can  teach  us 
to  understand  the  holy  Scripture,  I  have  also  deduced  another  doc- 
trine still  for  myself,  viz.,  that  in  reading  the  Word  of  God  the  right 
interpretation  can  by  no  means  be  reached  by  picking  at  the  let* 
ttr.  in  time  past  I  have  but  too  often — and  even  with  a  true  and 
earnest  conscience — tormented  myself  to  comprehend  very  literal- 
ly this  and  that  verbalism,  however  hard  it  might  sound,  and  was 
obliged  still  to  grant  that  many  other  passages  of  holy  Scripture 
and  especially  its  general  spirit  were  against  my  sense,  and  that 

'  Luke  6:  21. 

»  1  Cor.  12 :  7,  Luther's  Translation. 
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made  much  trouble  and  anxiety  for  me.  I  knew  very  well  for  in- 
stance,  that  many  laid  stress  upon  the  spirit  only  in  order  to  put 
their  own  spirit  into  God's  Word,  and  where  perhaps  the  doctrines 
and  commands  were  too  strong  for  them,  flew  over  it  with  the 
spirit  and  wished  out  of  it,  as  much  as  did  not  answer  their 
turn.  For  as  Dr.  Luther  says  :  "  Human  reason  flits  and  flutters 
about  the  letter  of  the  Divine  Word,  until  it  has  got  it  to  rights 
for  itself,"  that  is,  in  other  words,  until  it  has  regulated  the  sun- 
dial by  the  clock  in  its  chamber.  But  is  it  now  the  Spirit  of  God, 
who  alone  teaches  to  understand  the  Word  of  God,  tnen  working 
on  the  letter  can  certainly  not  open  the  door  of  the  understandinfic, 
on  the  contrary  so  far  as  one  would  protect  himself  from  the 
haughty  illusions  of  human  reason,  nothing  will  do  except  to  learn 
richtly  to  distinguish  the  human  spirit  and  the  Divine  spirit. 
£&nce  I  believe,  that,  just  as  what  a  human  author  has  meant  in 
a  single  passage  of  a  book,  is  perceptible  only  from  his  meaning  in 
the  whole  book,  and  as  the  importance  of  a  single  member  can  be 
known  by  us  only  so  far  as  we  endeavor  to  understand  it  correctly 
from  the  structure  of  the  whole  body,  so  also,  what  the  Holy 
Scripture  means  in  any  one  passage,  only  then  rightly  occurs  to  a 
pious  reader,  when  he  holds  up  and  accomodates  the  individual 
part  to  the  whol^,  as  Luther  has  said  of  his  own  translations,  that 
*'the  good  understanding  was  more  in  his  estimation  than  the  dis- 
putatious letter."  It  is  true  that  timid  spirits  are  often  alarmed  at 
such  spiritual  freedom  with  the  Word  of,  God,  as  if,  when  we  do 
not  keep  rigorously  to  the  letter,  God's  Word  would  be  trifled 
with  and  perverted;  now  we  must  on  no  account  pervert  God's 
Word  ;  as  the  Emperor  Conrad  once  said  of  the  imperial  word : 
"  An  Emperor's  word  will  not  do  to  be  perverted  and  trifled  with." 
But  on  the  other  hand  the  chief  of  apostles  has  also  told  us  that 
*'  the  letter  killeth  and  only  the  spirit  maketh  alive."  Although 
ve,  who  squeeze  and  press  the  letter,  do  it  with  good  intention,  do 
but  be  reminded  by  history,  which  may  truly  be  named  a  genuine 
mother*s  breast  how  often  when  Scripture  has  been  too  much 
pressed,  blood  instead  of  milk  has  flowed  forth !  Heaven  foi^ve 
us.  What  abominable  fanaticism,  and  how  much  cruel  bloodshed 
have  come  out  not  only  of  that  word  of  the  Apostle — when  for  in- 
stance the  flesh  has  interpreted  it :  "  Stand  fast  therefore  in  the 
liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free,"*  or  from  the  Lord's 
own  language :  "  And  ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free  /"•  As  to  which  so  many  have  entirely  forgotten, 
what  stands  in  another  place  :  "Only  use  not  liberty  for  an  occa- 
sion to  the  flesh,"*  and :  "  As  free,  and  not  using  your  liberty  as  a 
cloak  of  maliciousness,  but  as  the  servants  of  God  ;"*  and  again : 
"  All  things  are  lawful  unto  me  but  all  things  are  not  expedient,"* 
The  apostle  writes, "  "  Ye  children  be  obedient  to  parents  in  all 
'  Gal.  5 :  1.   «  John.  8  ;  32    »  Gal.  5 :  18.  *  1  Peter  2 :  16.  »  1  Cor.:  6, 1«. 
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tkings"^  may  not  then  the  flesh  pervert  from  the  letter,  as  if  children 
roost  be  obedient  to  their  parents  even  in  everything  base  and  un- 
godly ?  Has  our  Lord  said  :  "  When  thou  makest  a  dinner  or  a  sup- 
per, call  not  thy  friends,  nor  thy  brethren,  neither  thy  kinsman,  nor 
thy  rich  neighbors,  but  when  thou  makest  a  feast,  call  the  poor,  the 
maimed,  the  lame,  the  blind,  and  thou  shalt  be  blessed,"^  may  not 
the  flesh  which  seizes  the  letter  with  a  rough  hand,  so  press  this,  as 
if  one  should  never  invite  his  relations  to  his  table  ?  So  the  Lord 
has  likewise  said  :  "  Sell  what  ye  have  and  give  alms,"  and  here 
too  the  flesh  may  press  the  Word,  as  if  a  Christian  ought  to  have 
nothing  at  all  of  his  own — while  still  so  many  other  passages  of 
Scripture  contradict  all  such  childish  misconstructions  of  the  flesh! 
Thus  then  thou  seest,  that  nothing  helps  here,  except  as  thou 
humbly  seekest  well  to  understand  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  from  the 
entire  holy  Scripture,  in  order  that  it  may.become  clear  to  thee, 
what  is  meant  in  this  or  that  plaoe^ 

To  the  unenlightened  eye,  the  New  Testament  may  seem,  it  is 
true,  an  unsightly  edifice,  wherein  the  architect  has  committed 
many  an  error  :  as  if  he  might  have  placed  the  gable  somewhat 
straiter,  added  a  story  or  two  in  grander  style,  also  set  here  a 
window,  there  the  door  still  diflerently.  But  in  the  end  it  is  with 
this  building  of  the  Word  of  God  precisely  as  with  the  building  of 
the  whole  world  ;  we  are  obliged  to  give  God  the  honor,  and  to  say  : 
""Thou  hast  ordered  all  according  to  measure  and  number  and 
weight."  As  the  history  of  the  Lord  is  the  foundation-stone  of  our 
Uth,  this,  therefore,  has  the  first  place  in  the  writings  of  the  New 
Testament,  in  order  that  every  one  may  first  with  it  lay  the  founda- 
tion-stone of  his  faith.  Then  after  the  seeking  soul  has  in  the  four 
Evangelists  become  acquainted  with  the  Head,  it  is  informed  by 
the  history  of  the  apostle,  how  at  first  the  body  with  its  members 
was  added  to  its  head,  in  the  next  place  learns  from  the  letters  of 
the  holy  apostles,  what  the  faith,  love  and  hope  were,  by  which  the 
body  of  the  first  community  of  believers  was  supported  and 
whereon  it  was  nourished,  and  finally  with  the  Revelation  of  St. 
John,  contemplates  the  victory  of  the  Christian  church  through 
all  times  up  to  the  end  of  the  world.  Again,  how  wise  and  graci- 
ous is  this  too,  that  one  and  the  same  truth  of  the  gospel  has  come 
to  us  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  one  beam  of  light  has  been 
oUieed  to  be  broken  into  diflferent  colors,  in  order  that  its  riches 
Dttignt  be  rightly  manifest  and  be  as  it  were  just  so  many  doors, 
through  which  a  man  desirous  of  salvation  can  enter  the  palace  of 
truth. 

It  is  very  true,  as  soon  as  human  reason  begins  to  subtilize,  we 
imagine  that  we  should  have  been  able  to  impart  to  our  Lord  God 
better  advice,  in  everything.  Thus  it  occurs  to  one,  first  of  all» 
whether  it  might  not  have  been  more  beneficial  and  promotive  of 
general  good  had  it  pleased  God,  instead  of  so  repeating  the  one 

'  Col.  3 :  20.    «  Loke  14 :  12, 13. 
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great  theme  in  the  Scripture,  with  so  many  variations  as  by  this 
too  much  contention  has  been  excited  in  the  Christian  church  to 
present  to  us  a  single  beautifully  wrought  system  of  faith,  as  it 
were  a  catechism  of  Christian  doctrine  framed  by  the  holy  apos- 
tles themselves.  But  how  much  had  stiil  been  lost  to  the  Christian 
church,  had  she,  instead  of  these  histories  and  epistles,  which  are, 
as  it  were,  portions  cut  out  from  the  very  life  of  the  first  church- 
ly  community,  received  a  rule  of  faith  and  morals  in  every  re- 
spect complete !  As  much  power  and  fulness  and  variety  of  life 
had  departed  from  her,  in  proportion  as  the  new  sopg  had  been 
always  sung  by  one  voice  only,  and  in  one  tone,  for  the  variety  of 
voices,  as  they  are  heard  in  the  New  Testament,  has  certainly  had 
its  echo  in  all  ages  of  the  church  from  the  beginning.^! 

What  here  m  narrow  compass  we  behold : — 
A  glorious  contest  of  accordant  notes, 
Now  sweetly  joined,  now  striving  separate 
Which  shall  the  God-man,  most  exhalt  and  bless, 
Now  deep  and  faint,  like  smothered  thunder  heard, 
And  now  like  trumpets  of  the  judgment-day, 
Now  quick  and  cheerful  like  the  festive  flutes, 
And  now  majestic  as  a  choral  chaunt ; — 
The  noble  music-tone  unfolded  here, 
Hon  echoed  through  the  world's  wide  histoii/. 
The  war-cry  snouted  by  the  soldier  Paulj 
Hath  not  its  echo  called  to  thousand  strifes  '^ 
Through  thousand  hearts,  echoes  of  peaceful  love 
Have  sounded  sweetly  from  the  strings  of  John  / 
How  many  an  ardent  flame  hath  sprung  to  life. 
Reflected  from  the  fire  of  Peter's  words, 
And  others  still — bring  silent  offerings, 
Humble  disciples  from  the  school  of  Jamei, 
One  theme  it  is  which  ever  soundeth  on, 
Now,  as  at  first,  with  varied  harmonies. 

It  has  been  declared  to  us,  that  the  great  world-building  was 
built  by  the  heavenly  wisdom  "  according  to  measure,  number,  and 
weight ;"  when,  however,  we  try  our  hand  at  reckoning  it  over, 
we  are  always  great  bunglers.  We  make  a  beginning,  and  even 
as  soon  as  we  set  out,  expect  high  things ;  but  it  turns  out  after- 
wards with  us  as  Luther  says  of  the  jurists  :  "  A  new  jurist  is  ia. 
his  first  year  a  Justinian,  and  seems  to  himself  above  all  Doctors  ; 
the  next  year  he  becomes  a  Doctor,  the  third  a  licentiate,  the 
fourth  a  baccalaureate,  and  the  fifth  a  little  student  again."  Ia 
like  manner  it  happens  to  one  now,  when  one  would  re-calculate 
the  divine  wisdom's' measure,  number,  and  weight,  in  the  beautiful 
structure,  which  has  been  placed  before  us  irt  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
it  always  ends  with  one's  saying,  as  the  wise  Socrates  observed  of 

'  The  translator  is  indebted  for  this  very  accurate  and  elegant  rendering  of 
some  original  verses,  here  introduced,  by  Tholuck,  to  the  pen  of  Miss  Potts, 
daughter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Potts  of  this  city,  who  has  kindly  furnished  it  for  the 
present  article. 
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the  writings  of  a  great  philosopher :  "  What  I  do  understand  of 
them,  is  so  excellent  thai  from  this  I  also  draw  a  conclusion  as 
to  what  I  do  not  yet  uTiderstand."  But  this  variety,  which  pre- 
vails in  the  dear  divine  garden  of  the  Holy  Scripture  is  still,  so 
far  as  we  have  already  attained  to  the  oomprehension  of  it,  really 
something  quite  wonderful  and  glorious.  Perhaps  most  souls  be- 
gin with  the  Gospel  of  John.  True,  this  is  a  more  difl5cult  lection 
than  the  other  Gospels,  but  then,  too,  it  is  not  exactly  the  under- 
standing  of  it,  that  allures  and  draws  souls,  but  rather  it  is  at  first 
merely  as  a  lovely  music,  which  in  a  beautiful  summer  evening 
sounds  over  a  stream.  Then  there  begins  to  be  a  gentle  move- 
ment and  swelling  in  the  heart  of  the  man,  so  that  perhaps  he  may 
ask  his- own  heart :  Heart,  what  wilt  thou  ?  for  he  understands  it 
not  himself  Thus  it  may  be  in  our  time  with  most  souls  who 
come  to  the  Saviour,  that  it  is  with  them  in  this  matter,  as  with 
the  Samaritan  woman,  who  alsojsaid  to  the  Saviour:  "Sir,  give 
me  this  water  that  I  thirst  not,."'  before  she  was  as  yet  rightly 
aware  of  what  the  Saviour  was  speaking. 

Light,  Love,  Life, — these  are  the  tones,  which  float  gently  and 
softly  over  the  stream  and  wave,  and  gently  breathes  around  the 
unquiet  heart.  There  is  a  breath,  of  another  world  to  be  felt  in 
them.  S5  one  sets  himself  down  at  the  feet  of  Jesus,  and  comes 
soon  to  experience,  that  those  were  only  sweet  allurements,  in 
order  that  the  chiW  might  be  drawn  into  the  School.  But  now  in 
the  School  we  go  on  to  learn ;  here  the  question  is  no  more  of 
tones  but  oi fruit,  and  the  more  one's  understanding  opens  to  it, 
the  more  too  will  the  first  gospels  be  disclosed  to  one.  Here  we 
perceive,  what  we  must  leave,  if  we  would  receive ;  here  we  step 
under  the  New  Testament  Sinai,  and  get  sight  of  the  strict 
domestic  discipline  in  the  family  of  the  children  of  God.  This  is 
in  the  next  place  also — set  forth  in  body  and  life — shown  to  us  by 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  a  very  noble  and  worthy  book,  which 
Christians  ought  to  make  much  more  profitable  than  they  do.  It 
is  the  great  visible  witness  that  the  Lord  has  fulfilled  his  promise, 
saying:  "I  will  not  leave  you  comfortless,  I  will  come  to  you."* 
There  we  see  how  the  Lord,  after  he  had  put  off  his  earthly  body, 
assumed  a  yet  greater  body — the  body  of  the  Church ;  there  we 
perceive,  that  although  he  is  now  in  heaven  at  the  right  hand  of 
God,  he  has  nevertheless  also  remained  among  his  own  on  earth. 
When  we  learn  for  the  first  time  rightly  to  understand  what  that 
waving  and  moving  in  the  heart  meant  in  the  beginning,  under 
John's  alluringjlove-tones,  then  are  we  educated  for  the  preaching 
of  the  righteousness  of  faith,  which  Paul  preaches.  This,  in  my 
opinion,  is  the  uppermost  class  in  the  school  of  Jesus.  With 
Paul  one  comes  next  to  study  James  too  ;  for  when  the  view  has 
been  gi^en  to  one  of  the  righteousness  which  comes  from  free 

UohA4:  15.        s  John  14:  IS. 
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grace,  it  is  then  time  also  to  learn  to  know  the  outward  form 
of  faith,  and  to  prove  in  the  work  of  love  how  powerful  faith  is. 
And  with  James  goes  hand  in  hand  Peter,  who  shows  us  how  "  the 
chosen  generation,  the  royal  priesthood,  the  holy  nation,  the  pecu- 
liar people,  should  show  forth  the  praises  of  Him  who  has  called 
them  out  of  darkness  into  his  marvellous  light/'  * 

Then  if  the  gift  of  knowledge  has  been  particularly  granted  to  one, 
he  therefore  probably  goes  on  still  knocking,  and  his  understanding 
is  opened  by  Paul  to  that  superscription  of  the  world's  history  : 
"From  him  and  through  him  and  to  him  are  all  things  ;"•  and 
by  John  the  mystery  of  the  Godhead  is  unsealed  to  him  :  "  In  the 
beginning  was  the  Word."  But  should  we  perchance  belong  to 
the  chosen  few  whom  the  Lord  holds  worthy  to  have  something 
special  spoken  in  their  ear,  we  may  perhaps  make  trial  of  ourselves 
in  the  Revelation  of  St.  John,  whether  it  may  have  been  given  to 
us  to  read  some  lines  in  the  book  with  seven  seals,  in  the  book  of 
the  world's  histoi'y,  whose  seals  he  alone  was  found  worthy  to 
open,  to  whom  the  new  song  is*  sung :  "  Thou  art  worthy  to  take 
the  book,  and  to  open  the  seals  thereof:  for  thou  wast  slain,  and 
hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood,  out  of  every  kindred,  and 
tongue,  and  people,  and  nation ;  and  hast  made  us  unto  our  God 
kings  and  priests:  and  we  shall  reign  upon  earth."' 

0  Heavenly  Wisdom,  in  deep  humility  I  supplicate  thee  ;  open 
my  eyes,  that  I  may  recognize  tne  wonders  of  thy  law !    So  much 
has  thy  grace  blessingly  permitted  me  already  to  experience,  that 
I  can  say  with  full  conviction,  ''Where  else  should  I  go  ?     Thou 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life."     But  thy  Word  has  for  me  also 
many  dark  places  still.     I  thirst  for  this.  Lord,  to  see  Thee  wholly 
in  thy  light,  my  thirst  is  not  the  thirst  of  douht,  it  is  the  thirst  of 
failh  ;  yea,  1  am  most  surely  convinced,  that  thy  darknesses  are 
light ;  therefore  wilt  Thou  also  satisfy  it     Only  help  me  to  read 
thy  holy   Word  always  aright,  with  an  undistracted  mind,  and 
with  a  reverential  and  humble  heart,  as  one  ought  to  read  a  king's 
hand-writing.     Make  my  heart,  as  often  as  I  step  before  itj  pure 
from  all  carnal  and  idle  thoughts,  that  I  may  not  behold  myself^ 
while  thinking  that  I  perceive  Thee,  and  that  thy  divine  thoughts 
may  be  truly  mirrored  therein.     And  since   Thy  light,  holy  Grod, 
is  a  light  of  life,  therefore  help  me,  that  all  light  which  beams  into 
me  from  thy  Word,  may  clarify  me  also,  and  make  me  transpa- 
rent and  may  become  apower  of  life  for  me. 

•  1  Peter  2:  9.  "Jtom.  11  ^36.  ^JRev.  5;.  9,no. 
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ARTICLE  XI. 
LITERARY  AND  CRITICAL  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

Br   THE    XDITOR. 

1.  General  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church :  front 

the  German  of  Dr.  Axjoustxts  Neander.     By  Joseph  Torrey.     Vol . 

Ill :  comprising  the  Third  and  Fourth  Volumes  cf  the  original. 

Third  American  edition.     Boston  :  Crocker  &  Brewster.     London  : 

John  Wiley.     1850. 

Wk  hail  the  appearance  of  another  Tolnme  of  this  Boble  History,  with  no 
Bttle  pleasure.  Nkander,  so  far  as  completed,  is  incomparably  the  best 
ecclesiastical  history  ever  written,  and  will  unquestionably  be  regarded  as  the 
standard  work  on  this  subject  for  ages  to  come.  We  need  not  speak  of  the 
peculiar  and  transcendent  merits  of  this  History,  as  the  two  volumes  before 
translated  by  Prof.  Torrey,  and  published,  have  made  it  extensively  known  to 
English  readers,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain.  No  man  can  be 
said  to  be  well  read  in  church  history,  who  has  not  read  and  studied  this  most 
teamed  and  splendid  work  of  the  great  Gierman  historian.  It  seems  to  com* 
bine  the  excellencies  of  all  other  histories,  and  to  leave  little  more  to  be  said 
or  done  in  this  department  of  sacred  literature. 

Prof.  Torrey  has  also  executed  his  truly  formidable  and  difficult  task  in  a 
most  scholarly  and  able  manner,  quite  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  are  capa- 
Me  of  forming  an  intelligent  judgment  in  the  matter. 

The  present  volume  comprises  the  third  and  fourth  periods  of  the  church, 
according  to  the  plan  of  division  adopted  by  the  author,  i.  e.  from  the  time  of 
Gregory  the  Great  to  the  death  of  Charlemagne ;  and  from  the  death  of  Char- 
ionagne  to  the  time  of  Gregory  VII.,  or  from  A.D.  590  to  A.D.  1073.  We 
hope  the  learned  author  will  be  spared  to  complete  the  master  work,  and  that 
Proi  Torrey  will  be  encouraged  to  introduce  the  remainder  into  the  circle  of 
Eaglish  literature. 

We  rejoice  that  this  volume,  and  the  scarcely  less  valuable  work  of  Gieseler^ 
■take  their  appearance  in  this  country  at  a  period  so  opportune.  It  is  mani- 
fest to  an  observing  mind,  from  various  signs  in  the  theological  heavens,  that 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Christianity  are  to  undergo  a  new  and  thorough 
iBvestigation  and  discussion  in  the  American  church.  And  we  do  not  fear  the 
result.  The  truth  will  gain  new  laurels.  All  who  love  it  will  gain  a  clearer 
perception  of  it,  and  come  to  hold  it  in  greater  simplicity.  But  we  need,  in 
such  a  discussion,  as  a  thing  indispensable,  the  light  of  history.  Church  his 
tory  has  not  been  half  enough  studied  in  our  seminaries,  and  by  our  ministry. 
More  attention  must  and  will  be  given  to  this  branch  of  learning.  And  we 
thank  God  that  such  admirable  helps  and  increased  facilities  are  furnished  for 
the  needed  work. 

THIRD   SERIES,   VOL.   YL,   NO.    1.  12 
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2.  History  of  Spanish  Literature.  ByGsoROB  Tiokkor.  In  three 
volumes.  8  vo.  pp.  668,  542,  549.  New  York :  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers.    1849. 

This  is  a  truly  magnificent  work,  whether  we  regard  its  external  appear<* 
ance,  its  typographical  beauty,  or  its  literary  merits.  The  publishers  hare  ex- 
celled even  themselves  in  producing  these  stately  and  elegant  volumes.  We 
have  seen  no  American  book  that  surpasses  them  in  the  mechanical  depart- 
ment. And  we  are  not  surprised  that  so  much  pain  and  expense  had  been  ex- 
pended upon  the  work :  it  merits  its  rich  and  beautiful  dress. 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  this  the  greatest  literary  work  thait 
has  appeared  in  this  country  since  the  publication  of  Prescott's  Histories } 
indeed,  few  native  productions  will  compare  with  it.  It  confers  no  little  honor 
on  American  literature,  and  is  a  rare  and  most  valuable  contribution  to  the 
literary  world.  It  exhibits  the  fruits  of  patient  toil,  immense  research,  varied 
and  profound  erudition,  and  a  literary  taste  and  ability  of  the  highest  order. 
It  is  written  in  a  style  of  great  beauty,  and  brings  to  light  a  mass  of  curioas 
and  deeply  interesting  matter,  illustrative  of  Spanish  literature  and  history. 
The  notes  and  appendices  are  numerous  and  learned,  containing  a  vast  fund 
of  information  and  learning  upon  general  subjects,  while  the  references  to 
aithoritiee  are  full  and  complete.  And  not  the  least  interesting  part  are  the 
specimens  of  the  old  Spanish  ballads,  chronicles,  and  romances  which  are 
freely  interspersed  throughout  the  three  volumes. 

The  first  volume  contains  a  complete  historical  and  critical  exposition  of  the 
derelopment  of  Spanish  literature,  from  **  the  first  appearance  of  the  present 
written  language,  to  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Fifth.'*  The 
second  and  third  volumes  bring  it  down  to  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen-* 
t«ry.  The  leading  subjects  dwelt  upon  and  illustrated  are  the  ballads,  the 
ehronicles,  and  romances  of  chivalry,  the  drama,  the  proTenqal  literature,  the 
courtly  school  in  Castile,  an  extended  notice  of  the  theatre,  historical  and 
narrative  poems,  lyric  poetry,  romantic  fiction,  epistolatory  eorrespondeneei 
historical  composition,  and  various  historical  sketches  of  kings  and  other 
subjects  between  the  accession  of  the  Bourbon  family  and  the  invasion  of 
Bonaparte. 

We  can  do  no  more  at  present  than  to  give  the  closing  paragraph  of  thk 
learned  and  elegant  history,  which  will  serve  to  show  the  style  and  genius  oi 
the  author.  He  takes  a  hopeful  view  of  the  future,  as  it  respects  Spain  and 
lier  literature  ;  a  movement  toward  the  revival  of  letters  was  made  even  while 
Ferdinand  the  Seventh  was  living,  which  may  press  directly  onward  and  com- 
plete the  canon  of  literature,  whose  forms,  often  only  sketched  by  the  greet 
masters  of  its  age  of  glory,  remain  yet  to  be  filled  out  and  finished  in  the 
gimndeur  and  grace  of  their  proper  proportions : 

**  But,  whether  a  great  advancement  may  be  hoped  for  or  not,  one  thing  is 
eeitain — ^The  law  of  progress  is  on  Spain  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  it  is  on  the 
elheiCnations  of  the  earth,  and  her  destiny,  like  theirs,  is  in  the  hand  of  God, 
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and  will  be  Mfilled.  The  naterial  fesoarcee  of  her  seil  and  position,  are  as 
|;nat  as  thoee  -of  any  people  that  now  occupies  its  meled  portion  of  the  globe. 
The  Biass  of  ber  inhabitants,  and  especially  of  her  peasantry,  has  been  lest 
changed,  and  in  many  respects  less  corrupted,  by  the  revolutions  of  the  last 
4aitury,  than  any  of  the  nations  \dio  have  pressed  her  borders,  <n:  contended 
«rith  her  power.  They  are  the  same  race  of  men,  who  twice  drove  back  the 
descent  from  theehores  of  Europe,  and  twice  saved  from  shipwreck  the  great 
cause  of  Christian  civilization.  They  have  shown  tbe  same  spirit  at  Sara- 
gossa,  that  they  diowed  two  thousand  years  before  ait  Saguntum.  They  are 
aot  a  ruined  people.  And,  while  they  preserm  the  senee  of  honor,  the  sin* 
ceiity,  and  the  contempt  for  what  is  sordid  and  base,  that  have  so  long  distin- 
guifihed  tbeir  national  character^  they  cannot  be  ruined. 

"  Nor,  I  trust,  will  such  a  people— still  proud  and  faithful  la  its  less-favored 
masses,  if  not  in  these  portions  whose  names  dimly  shadow  forth  the  glory 
tliey  have  inherited — fail  to  create  a  litepature  appropriate  to  a  character  in  its 
nntoxe  so  poetical.    Tbe  old  ballads  will  not  indeed  return^  for  the  feelings 
that  produoed  them  ave  with  bygone  things.    Tbe  old  drama  will  not  be  re- 
vived ;  society,  even  in  Spain,  would  not  now  endure  its  excesses.    The  old 
chroniclers  themselves,  ii  they  should  oome  back,  would  find  no  miracles  of 
valor  or  superstition  to  record,  and  no  oredality  fond  enough  to  believe  them. 
Their  poets  wiU  not  again  be  monks  and  soldiers,  as  they  were  in  the  days 
when  tbe  influence  of  the  old  religious  wars  and  hatreds  gave  both  their 
brightest  and  darkest  color  to  the  elements  of  social  life ;  for  the  civilization 
that  struck  its  roots  into  that  soil,  has  died  out  for  want  of  nourishment  ^  But 
ihe  Spanish  people — that  old  Castilian  race,  that  came  from  the  mountains  and 
AUed  the  whole  land  with  their  spirit — have,  I  trust,  a  future  before  them  not 
unworthy  of  their  ancient  iertunes  and  fame;  a  future  full  of  materials  for  a 
generoun  history,  nnd  a  poetry  still  more  generous )  happy  if  they  have  been 
taught,  hf  the  experience  of  the  past,  that,  while  reverence  for  whatever  is 
noble  and  worthy-,  is  of  the  essence  of  poetical  inspkation,  and,  while  religi- 
cos  fitlh  and  feeling  constitute  its  true  and  sure  foundations,  there  is  yet  a 
loyalty  to  mere  rank  and  place,  which  degrade  alike  its  possessor  and  hibi  it 
would  honor,  and  a  blind  submission  to  priestly  authority,  which  narrows  and 
debases  the  noble  faculties  «f  the  soul  more  than  any  other,  because  it  sends 
its  poison  deeper.    But,  if  they  have  failed  to  learn  this  solemn  lesson,  in- 
scribed everjTwhere,  as  by  the  hand  of  Heaven,  on  the  crumbling  walls  of 
ifaeir  ancient  institutions,— then  is  their  honorable  history,  both  in  civilization 
and  letters,  doeed  forever." 

3.  The  War  taith  Mexico.    By  R-  S.  Ripley,  Brevet  Major  in  the 
United  States  Army^  ^c.    In  two  volumes,  8  vo.  pp.  624,  660* 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     1849. 
WHATnvsE  may  be  thought  of  the  justice  or  necessity  of.our  recent  Wnr 

with  Mexico    and  there  are  not  a  few  trae  and  loyal  citixens  who  can  never 
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be  brought  to  defend  the  measure  as  a  wise  and  righteous  mode  of  redressing 
•ur  grievances — a  full,  authentic,  and  standard  history  of  so  important  a  war, 
we  owe  to  ourselves  and  to  the  civilized  world  to  produce.  The  two  beauti- 
ful and  stately  volumes  before  us,  are  manifestly  a  candidate  for  this  honorable 
and  distinguished  place  in  our  national  literature.  And  we  are  free  to  confess 
that  they  possess  a  fair  share  of  literary  and  historical  merit.  Written  by  one 
who  is  master  of  the  science  of  war,  and  who  took  an  active  part  in  this  mem^ 
orable  conflict,  we  might  suppose  him  capable  of  an  intelligent  judgment, 
and  possessed  of  the  necessary  materials  for  such  an  accomplishment.  The 
author  is  evidently  not  wanting  in  many  of  thf.  personal  qualities  essential  to 
a  good  historian.  The  work  is  written  in  an  admirable  historical  style — in  a 
calm,  bold,  and  fearless  spirit  The  author  is  master  of  his  subject,  and 
strives,  evidently,  to  be  rigidly  impartial  and  scientific  in  his  statement  of  facts, 
and  speculations  based  upon  them.  Still  it  can  never  take  the  place  to  whicb 
it  aspires — a  standard  history  of  the  Mexican  War :  such  a  history  isy^  to 
be  written,  and  the  present  generation  probably  will  not  see  it.  The  present 
one  is  decidedly  partisan  in  its  character.  It  stands  committed  to  the  admin- 
iiCration  that  declared  and  waged  the  war }  it  approves  of  its  policy  and  all 
its  measures,  in  a  spirit  of  blind  devotion  :  it  speaks  in  no  modest  terms,  we 
will  say,  in  a  tone  and  emphasis  that  deserve  the  severest  rebuke,  of  the  men, 
in  Congress  and  out,  who  honestly  deprecated  and  opposed  the  war  ]  and  it 
criticises  the  doings  of  Grenerals  Taylor  and  Scott  with  little  delicacy,  and 
with  extreme  severity  and  presumption.  There  is  a  latent,  lurking  desire  and 
aim  throughout  these  calm  and  scientific  pages,  to  rob  these  Grenerals  of  their 
hard-earned  laurels,  and  secure  the  glory  of  battle  and  conquest  for  the  ad« 
ministration  of  Mr.  Polk.  It  is  an  administration  history  and  not  a  national 
one,  in  the  true  and  full  sense  of  the  word.  As  a  record  of  facts,  it  is  in  the 
main  reliable  and  valuable ;  but  we  would  not  give  much  for  its  speculations, 
criticisms,  and  party  ebulitions. 

Gen.  Taylor,  in  many  of  his  noted  battles,  and  in  the  whole  line  of  hi» 
eperations  comes  in  for  no  little  share  of  blame.  We  give  a  single  specimen 
from  many  which  we  had  marked.  In  allusion  to  an  expression  in  one  of  the 
Generates  letters,  he  says : 

*<  That  he  bad  lost,  in  a  measure,  *  the  confidence  of  his  government,'  i8> 
more  than  probable.  Let  reference  be  made  to  the  correspondence  of  Greneral 
Taylor  with  the  War  Department,  and  it  will  be  seen,  that  from  the  very  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  to  the  time  when  General  Scott  was  ordered  to  the 
field — a  period  of  more  than  three  months — not  one  plan  of  operation  or  sug* 
gested  course  of  action,  having  in  direct  view  the  object  of  the  war,  had  been 
received  from  General  Taylor,  and  that  all  which  had  been  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  which  were  necessarily  liable  to  objections,  made,  as  they 
were,  at  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  the  scene  of  operations,  had  been 
met  by  statements  of  difficulties  and  delays,  unaccompanied  by  any  sugges- 
tions for  overcoming  them.  {Under  such  circumstaaees,  it  is  not  sorprisin^ 
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fSbat  he  should  haTe  lost  some  portion  of  the  confidence  which,  after  his  sur- 
prising yictories  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la  Pal  ma,  may  hare  reposed  in 
him  as  a  great  commander ;  and  that  the  gOTcrnment,  tired  of  proceeding  upon 
Use  principles  of  action,  should  hare  done  the  htst  it  could,  hy  sending 
General  Scott  to  the  field  to  control  the  operations,  as  Oeneral-ia-Chief  of  the 
UBtyJ"  This  is  sufficiently  explicit  and  sweeping:.  But  the  voice  of  a  great 
■ation,  speaking  in  thunder  tones,  has  pronounced  a  more  farorable  judgment 
on  the  hero  of  so  many  battles. 

i.  Parental  Wisdom ;  or  the  Philosophy  and  Social  Bearings  of 
Education,  mth  Historical  Illustrations  cf  its  Power,  iu  Political 
Importamce,  ^c  By  the  author  of  *«  The  Wrongs  of  Poland.** 
Second  edition.  London :  Saonden  &  Otley.  1849. 
Ws  take  great  pleaswe  in  introducing  this  English  work  to  American 
leaders.  We  know  not  the  author,  but  he  has  certainly  produced  one  of  tht 
■oet  phikwophical  and  Yaluahle  treatises  on  this  all-important  subject,  that  wt 
lemember  to  have  ^eeo.  The  great  question  of  the  social  and  moral  training 
of  the  human  mind,  is  heie  placed  on  the  only  true  foundation — ^the  Christian 
feiigion,  and  is  discussed  with  rare  wisdom  and  ability  and  impiessiTe  earnest- 
ness. The  writer  feels  the  vastness  of  his  theme  -;  he  brings  to  the  work 
profound  and  careful  obsenration,  and  a  practical  and  extended  knowledge  of 
human  nature ;  he  exhibits  enlarged  and  elevated  views  of  his  subject  ]  tha 
principles  be  maintains  ate  mainly  souad  and  fundamental ;  his  arguments  are 
enforced  by  many  striking  historical  iUustrations ;  and  the  whole  is  written  in 
a  most  happy  spirit,  and  in  an  attractive  style.  It  is  a  book  full  of  deep, 
philooq»hical,  practical  thought,  which  parents,  moralists,  and  statesmen  may 
«tndy  to  great  advantige.  It  cannot  be  read,  thoughtfoHy,  without  impressing 
«ne  anew  with  a  sense  of  the  mighty  power  of  education  in  moulding  society, 
and  in  shaping  men^  destinies  for  this  world  and  the  next,  nor  without  fixing 
ia  the  mind  a  deeper  conviction  of  the  too^often  forgotten  fact,  that  the  only 
trae  foundation  of  a  good  education  ia  the  religion  of  the  Bible. 

The  work  comprises  an  introductory  chapter  and  six  essays  on  the  follow- 
iig  points:  Importance  of  Education;  Parental  Responsibility;  A  Philoso- 
likical  Theory  of  Education ;  On  the  Prevalent  Levity  af  Youth ;  Testimony 
Derived  from  Ancient  and  Modern  History ;  Practical  Hints  to  Parents. 
We  hope  the  work  will  be  speedily  republished  in  this  country. 

4.  The  Little  Savage,    By  Captain  Marrtatt,  R.  N.     New  York : 

Harper  &  Brothers.     1849. 

Wxare  not  among  the  admirers  of  Marryatt*s  writings;  indeed^  we  are  at 
a  loss  to  account  for  their  popularity  even  among  the  lovers  of  our  Tight  and 
fictitious  literature.  He  has  little  artistic  skill ;  no  power  in  the  delineation 
of  character ;  a  Xake  taste,  and  is  not  over  nice  on  the  score  of  truth  and 
norality. 

This  present  volume  is  comparatively  ^armlctt.    There  is  mndi  that  k 
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wholeaome  and  true  in  it;  but  the  story  is  so  unnatural  and  manrelom;  the 
two  leading  characters  are  snch  sarage  monsters  in  conduct ;  and  the  whole 
work  is  so  darkly  shaded  by  humm  guilt,  that  we  question  its  happy  tendency 
on  the  class  of  minds  for  which  it  is  mainly  intended. 

S.  Windings  of  the  River  rf  the  Water  tf  Life  m  the  Developmentr 
Discipline,  and  Fruits  of  Faith,  By  Georgi  B.  Cseevee,  D.D.r 
New  York  and  London  :  John  Wiley-     1849. 

De.  Cbeetke  is  too  well  known  to  the  readers  of  tht  Biblical  Repository  to* 
lequire  any  adfertisement  fiom  us  of  the  style  and  value  of  his  thoughts. 
We  need  only  t»  say  of  this  new  work,  that  it  is  highly  chaiacteristic  ei  its 
author,  and.  in  our  humble  jwdgmeDt,  is  the  ablest  and  best  of  all  his  works. 
It  has  evidenHy  coat  him  no  liltle  labor,  and  is  the  fruit  ol  a  rich  and  iustruc* 
^Te  experieace.  It  cannot  fail  to  interest  and  instruct  the  Christian  reader. 
It  blends  the  practical  with  the  speculative,  on  the  great  8ubiee{  of  Faitl^;  it 
advocates  no  theory,  but  traces  **  the  stream  of  Christian  experience  as  it  is* 
rtcorded  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  makes  its  appearance  m  the  hearts  of  Ged*» 
people."  ^  Faith  is  a  life,  not  a  speculation  f  it  is  a  life,  and  not  a  mere  emo- 
tion in  regard  to  the  Author  ol  life.  I  have  endeavored  to  trace  its  workiags, 
ks  forms,  its  results,  its  various  developments  for  the  ministry  of  the  life  of  a 
practical  piety,  in  Christians  who,  like  Paul,  couivt  not  themselves  to  have  al- 
tained,  but  woi^  be  passing  forward." 

It  is  divided  into  four  parts :  First  part— Christ  in  the  Mind  f  Second  part — 
Christ  in  the  Alrations  j  Third  part— Christ  k  the  Life  f  Fourth  part— Christ 
in  the  Soul,  the  hope  of  glory. 

No  man,  we  are  persuaded,  can  peruse  it  attentively  without  imbibing  a  life^ 
giving  draught  from  the  pure  river  of  the  water  of  life ;  and  a  second  readiag,. 
Mke  that  of  every  truly  good  book  on  religious  experience,  will  have  him 
more  satisfied  ol  its  original  value,  and  anxiouo  to  turn  ta  it  again,  and  will 
more  thoroughly  impregnate  bis  mind  with  it»  truth,  an  being  what  Miltoo 
calls  the  precious  life-blood  of  a  master-spirit^  embalmed  and  treasured  up  nn 
purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life.  We  commend  it  especially  to  ministers- and 
students  in  theology,  as  an  eminently  Scriptural,  suggestive,  and  fertilising^ 
work^  all  tht  more  valuable  as  being  a  fresh  and  original  production  of  the 
times. 

7.  Glimpses  of  Spain  ;  or  Notes  of  an  Unfinished  Tour  in  1&47- 
By  S.  T.  Wallis.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1849. 

This  is  more  than  a  readable  book.  It  contains  no  little  information }  and 
its  sketches  of  Spanish  life,  and  BMnners,  and  society,  are  lively  and  g^phic. 
The  literary  merit  of  the  work  is  considerable.  The  author  gives  a  more 
favorable  opinion  of  life  in  the  Peninsula  than  travelers  in  general  have  ex- 
pressed. We  commend  it  to  alt  who  wish  for  information  in  regard  to  n 
country  so  rich  with  historic  inttiest. 
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8.  A  Wheat  Sheaf  gathered  from  our  own  Fields,    By  F.  C.  Wood- 
worth  and  T.  S.  Arthur.     New  York  :  M.  W.  Dodd.     1849. 

This  is  among  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  holiday  gift  books  for  the 
young  that  we  have  seen.  This  we  should  have  guessed  from  the  known 
eharacter  of  the  joint  authors.  They  have  here  gathered  into  a  beautiful  sheaf, 
some  of  their  choicest  stories  for  the  young,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  pre- 
sented in  a  style  and  dress  to  make  it  truly  attractive  to  the  young.  It  is  not 
a  book  to  amuse  only,  but  to  instruct,  teaching  and  illustrating  much  valuable 
truth. 

9.  Anecdotes  of  the  Puritans.    New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd.     1849. 

These  are  short,  pithy  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  Puritan  life  and  character. 
They  are  said  to  be  drawn  from  authentic  sources,  though  the  authorities  are 
not  given.  Some  of  them  are  new;  many  of  them  are  worth  knowing ;  and 
the  book,  as  a  whole,  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  the  young  to  the  study  of  the 
history  of  those  remarkable  men. 

10.  Memoir  of  Charles  Henry  Porter y  a  Student  in  Theology.  By 
E.  Goodrich  Smith.     American  Tract  Society. 

11.  The  Missionary's  Daughter :  A  Memoir  of  Lucy  Goodale  ThurS' 
ton,  of  the  Sandunch  Islands,    American  Tract  Society. 

These  are  among  the  best  of  the  memoirs  published  by  the  Tract  Society. 
They  are  both  worthy  of  general  circulation.  The  memoir  of  Mr.  Porter  is  an 
admirable  little  work  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of  our  pious  young  men,  and  of 
theological  students  in  particular.  It  can  scarcely  fail  to  stimulate  to  Chris* 
tian  duty,  and  may  lead  some  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  the  gospel 
ministry.  **  The  Missionary's  Daughter''  is  a  work  that  all  the  daughters  and 
mothers  of  America  ought  to  read.  It  has  already  done  much  to  foster  a  mis- 
sionary spirit,  and,  we  doubt  not,  is  destined  to  prove  a  rich  blessing  to  thou- 
sands more. 

12.  Fairy  Tales  from  all  Nations.  By  Anthony  R.  Montalba. 
With  Twentyfour  Illustrations  by  Richard  Doyle.  New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers.     1850. 

Another  beautiful  and  entertaining  book  for  the  young.  It  is  a  collection 
of  tales  gathered  from  the  fairy  lore  of  all  nations,  and  for  the  first  time  trans- 
lated into  English.  In  themselves  considered,  we  think  them  of  little  worth, 
aad  we  more  than  question  the  tendency  of  all  such  reading  on  the  youthful 
mind.  But  as  specimens  and  illustrations  of  the  popular  literature  of  the 
various  nations  from  whom  the  stories  are  drawn,  the  book  is  not  without  its 
literary  value.  We  cannot  say  that  the  illustrations  are  to  our  taste.  Such 
grotesque,  outlandish^  monstroup  caricatures  of  humanity  may  find  favor  wi^ 
others,  but  not  with  us,  while  we  have  any  reverence  left  for  creatures  made 
**  in  the  image  of  God." 
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13.  Apostolic  Baptism,  Facts  and  Evidences  of  the  Subjects  and 
Modes  of  Christian  Baptism,  By  C.  Taylor,  Editor  of  Calmet's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  With  Thirteen  Engravings,  Stereo- 
type edition.     New  York  :  M,  W.  Dodd.     1850. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  revised  and  stereotyped  edition  of  this  learned  and 
valuable  work  on  the  baptismal  controversy.  It  is  not  necessary,  at  this  late 
day,  to  speak  of  its  peculiar  merits,  as  the  work  has  been  before  the  American 
public  for  several  years.  These  "  Facts  and  Evidences,"  drawn  from  Chris- 
tian archeology,  may  not  be  conclusive,  but  they  certainly  go  far  to  show,  in 
the  language  of  Mr.  Taylor,  ^^  that  Baptism^  from  the  day  of  Pentecosly  was  ad- 
ministered by  the  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  to  infants,  and  not  by  submersion,'^ 
We  are  not  aware  that  these  **  Facts  and  Evidences^'  have  ever  been  invali- 
dated, either  in  this  country  or  in  Great  Britain,  and  if  not,  they  are  certainly 
entitled  to  no  little  weight  in  favor  of  the  arguments  of  Poedobaptists,  both  as 
to  the  subjects  of  Christian  baptism  and  the  apostolic  mode. 

14.  Institutes  of  Theology,  By  the  late  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D., 
LL.D.  In  ttoo  volumes.  Vol,  II,  New  York :  Harper  &  Bro- 
thers.    1849. 

This  is  the  last  volume  of  the  Institutes,  and  the  eighth  in  the  series  of 
posthumous  works.  We  expressed  our  mind  so  freely  and  fully  on  the  merits 
of  this  work,  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume,  that  we  need  now  only 
repeat  our  commendation  and  high  appreciation  of  it.  The  first  volume  treats  of 
Natural  Theology— Evidences  of  Christianity— -Subject-matter  of  •Christianity. 
Part  I.  On  the  disease  for  which  the  gospel  Remedy  is  founded.  Vol.  II.  Con- 
tinues the  Subject-matter  of  Christianity,  and  gives  us  Part  II.  on  the  nature 
of  the  gospel  Remedy,  with  six  supplementary  lectures  on  the  Trinity ;  the 
moral  uses  of  the  doctrine  that  Christ  is  God ;  the  union  of  the  Divine  and 
human  nature  in  Christy  on  the  doctrine  of  the  Spirit;  on  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  mode  in  which  theology  should  be  learned  at  the  Hall,  and  the  mode 
in  which  it  should  be  taught  from  the  Pulpit ;  on  didactic  and  controversial 
theology. 

The  appearance  of  these  Institutes  is  timely :  they  bear  on  every  page  the 
impress  of  Chalmers'  massive  and  comprehensive  mind ;  they  discuss  the  doc- 
trines essential  to  Christianity,  in  a  very  able  and  lucid,  and  often  original  and 
striking  manner ;  and,  we  doubt  not,  that  they  will  take  rank  among  the  ablest 
and  best  of  the  Doctor's  many  excellent  works. 

We  have  been  impressed  with  one  thought  in  reading  this  work ;  it  is  this : 
either  theological  controversy  has  not  raged  on  the  other  side  of  the  water  as 
it  has  done  on  this,  during  Chalmers'  lifetime,  or  else  he  never  turned  his  mind 
particularly  to  some  of  the  most  fundamental  points  involved  in  the  contro- 
versy, in  the  way  of  investigation  and  vindication.  Take,  for  example,  his 
supplementary  lecture  on  the  Trinity  ;  and  we  are  not  a  little  surprised  at  the 
meagerness  of  his  argument  to  sustain  the  Trinitarian  doctrine.    He  urges  ooe 
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or  two  points  with  great  force  5  but  the  argument  is  certainly  very  imperfect, 
and  will  not  begin  to  compare,  in  regard  to  fulness,  force,  and  conclusion, 
with  D^any  we  have  seen  from  American  theologians.  Indeed,  we  are  of  the 
opinion,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  has  nowhere  been  so  thoroughly  and 
aUy  discussed,  and  so  triumphantly  vindicated  from  Arian  and  Socinian  objec- 
tions, as  in  our  own  country. 

15.  An  Essay  on  Justification  by  Faiths  with  particular  reference  to 
the  Thecny  of  F<rrensic  Justification.  By  Joseph  Muen6cher,  D.D.» 
Bector  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

A  CLXAE,  discriminating,  learned,  and  strong  £saay  on  this  fundamental 
Chiistian  doctrine.  It  takes  substantially  the  new  school  Calvinistic  view, 
and  reasons  the  various  points  involved  in  a  sensible,  and,  to  us,  conclusive 
manner.  We  are  glad  to  see  views  so  Scriptural  so  clearly  and  decidedly  ex- 
pressed in  such  quarters,  at  such  a  time,  on  a  point  of  faith  so  essential  to 
Christianity.  The  author  is  worthy  of  the  D.D.  which  has  recently  been  con^ 
feired  upon  him. 

16.  An  Address  by  E.  D.  MacMaster,  D.D.,  on  the  occasion  of  his 
resigning  the  Presidency  of  the  Miami  University ,  Ohio, 
Whiuc  this  address  is  mainly  occupied  with  matters  relating  to  the  condi- 
tion and  history  of  this  University,  it  incidentally  discusses  several  points 
fundamental  to  a  liberal  education,  wjth  singular  ability,  exhibiting  views  not 
more  sound  than  elevated  and  important,  of  the  true  and  proper  object  of  col* 
lege  training. 

17.  History  of  the  National  Constituent  Assembly  of  France,    By 
J.  F.  CoRKRAN,  Esq.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1849. 
Ths  author  of  this  work  enjoyed  peculiar  facilities  for  the  service  he  has 

performed.  An  eye-witness  of  the  whole  scene,  and  knowing  personally  the 
chief  actors  in  it,  he  has  given  a  most  grs^hic  sketch  of  the  doings  of  this 
noted  Assembly,  and  of  the  thrilling  events  connected  •  with  the  origin  and 
Infant  days  of  this  new  republic.  His  sketches  of  the  chief  men  who  figured 
in  the  administration  and  in  public  afikirs,  are  life-like,  and,  we  presume,  true. 
His  description  of  the  terrible  days  of  June,  is  by  far  the  most  full^  connected, 
and  intelligent,  that  we  have  anywhere  seen.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a  very  inter- 
esting book,  and  useful  in  giving  a  connected  and  intelligent  view  of  the 
state  of  things,  past  and  present,  in  this  misnamed  republic,  and  active  ally  of 
crowned  despotism,  in  crushing  Italian  liberty.  The  author  evidently  thinks* 
and  with  complacency,  that  the  republic,  in  form  even,  will  be  of  short  du- 
ration. 

18.  The  Whale  and  his  Captors  ;  or  the  I  Whaleman's  Adventures, 
and  the  Whale's  Biography,  as  gatliered  on  the  homeward  cruise  of 
the  Commodore  Preble.  By  Rev.  Henry  T.  Cheever.  With  En- 
gravings.    New  York .  Harper  &  Brothers,     1850. 

This  is  one  of  the  very  best  books  published  this  season.    We  hail  it,  in- 
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deed,  as  among  the  beginnings  of  a  brighter  day  for  seamen,  the  dawn  of  the 
Sabbath's  light  upon  the  sea.  It  will  take  its  place  with  Dana's  "  Two 
Years  before  the  Mast,"  in  erery  sailor's  library,  and  it  will  be  read  by  thou- 
sands of  landsmen  with  not  less  interest  than  by  the  sailors  themselves.  It  i» 
full  of  instructive  and  stirring  pictures  of  the  hard  and  dangerous  life  of  the 
whaleman,  with  accurate  dei»criptions  of  the  life  and  habits  of  the  whale, 
drawn  from  actual  observation  in  the  whaleship.  The  scenes  and  events  are 
recounted  in  a  clear  and  vivid  styJe,  and  the  influence  of  the  work  on  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  reader,  is  all  the  while  elevated  and  admirable. 

While  it  presents  instruction  und  thought  for  men,  it  is  also  one  of  the  best 
holiday  presents  for  children,  both  because  of  the  intrinsic  interest  of  its  sab- 
ject,  as  a  commanding  chapter  in  the  Natural  History,  and  the  clear  and  beaa- 
tift^l  manner  as  to  printing  and  engravings  in  which  the  Harpers  have  presented 
h  to  the  public. 

The  closing  chapters  of  the  work,  concerning  the  Sabbath  at  sea,  and  the 
moral  and  religious  influences  that  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  minds  of 
seamen,  address  themselves  powerfully  to  thoughtful  and  religious  men.  The 
argument  presented  in  so  e:kcellent  a  spirit  to  the  owners  and  captains  of  ves- 
sels, cannot  fail  to  produce  a  happy  result.  The  author  clinches  his  aiga* 
ments  drawn  from  the  Word  of  God  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  as  well  as  his 
own  observation,  by  the  experience  of  the  veteran  Captain  Scoresby,  the  hero 
of  twenty-eight  perilous  whaling  voyages,  whose  admirable  Sabbath  keeping 
example,  amidst  trying  circumstances  for  successive  years,  is  to  be  commended 
to  the  whole  world.  In  the  appendix  to  the  volume  (and  a  most  valuable  ad* 
dition  it  is),  there  are  given,  among  other  things,  the  interesting  results  of  a 
strict  and  conscientious  observance  of  the  Sabbath  at  sea,  from  the  memorials 
of  Scoresby  the  son. 

The  Christian  lessons  from  the  voyage,  gathered  up  by  the  author,  in  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  this  work,  are  original  and  beautiful,  and  some  of  them 
truly  afiecting.  The  following  paragraph,  concerning  the  wrecks  met  with  in 
the  Gulf  stream,  some  of  which,  it  is  supposed,  go  round  and  round  the 
whole  vast  course  of  the  current,  and  after  being  lost  from  knowledge  a  long 
time,  re-appear  at  intervals  just  in  the  same  identical  Gulf  as  before,  is  full 
of  truth,  aptitude,  and  present  applicability.  *'  Just  so,"  remarks  the  author, 
**  in  the  political,  religious,  and  philo^^ophical  world,  you  will  see  the  wrecks 
of  certain  errors  and  fallacies  exploded,  dismasted,  water-logged,  or  quite 
foundered  in  one  age,  re-appear  in  another  on  the  revolving  current  of  opinion. 
After  having  floated  ofi*  into  obscurity,  and  been  quite  lost  sight  of  for  a 
time,  they  will  come  round  again,  and  perhaps  be  taken  up  and  towed  into 
port  by  some  political  novice  or  demagogue,  or  transcendental  speculator,  pre* 
tending  to  great  originality  of  genius,  or  by  some  novelty-hunter  in  religion — 
by  them  re-ribbed,  caulked,  and  coppered,  perhaps  razeed^  and  set  afloat  anew 
upon  the  tide  of  speculation,  with  a  great  boast  of  newness,  and  a  mighty 
press  of  canvas."    This  is  admirable. 
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19.  History  of  King  Alfred  of  England.  By  Jacob  Abbot.  With 
Engravings.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

This  volame  well  sustaiDS  the  interest  of  this  highly  popular  and  really 
weful  series  of  popular  histories  of  distinguished  persons.  It  presents  a 
lifdy  sketch  iA  the  life  and  character  of  the  great  and  good  Alfred,  as 
wen  as  a  SYiinmary  of  the  history  of  the  aboriginal  Britons,  and  of  the 
•rigin  of  the  British  monarchy.  We  know  of  no  work  that  combines  so 
BQch  Talaable  historical  information  on  this  subject,  in  the  same  space,  as 
this  anpretending  volume }  and  then  it  is  presented  in  such  a  happy  manner, 
» to  secoie  for  it  the  reading  of  every  person  into  whose  hands  it  may  fall. 
And  this  is  the  chief  eicellence  of  these  histories.  They  are  short,  yet 
comprehensiTe  \  accurate  histories,  yet  invested  with  the  attraction  of  brilliant 
RKoances.  If  parents  wish  to  cultivate  in  their  children  a  taste  for  history, 
tbey  are  almost  sure  to  secure  so  worthy  an  end  by  putting  into  their  hands 
tlus  elegant  little  library  of  Histories. 

20.  The  Mercy  Seat :  ThougJus  Suggested  by  the  Lords  Prayer. 
By  Gardiicek  Spring,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  the  City  of  New  York.  New  York  :  Published  by  M. 
W.  Dodd,  Brick  Church  Chapel.     1860. 

Wi  always  greet  a  new  work  from  Dr.  Spring  whh  a  cordial  welcome. 
The  elevated  character,  the  sound  instruction,  and  the  practical  aspect  of  his 
leligioQs  writings,  commend  them  to  all  who  love  the  gospel  ol  our  commoD 
Sifioar.  There  is  a  clearness  in  the  statement  of  truth,  a  depth  of  piety,  a 
riehness  of  Christian  experience,  and  a  degree  of  spirituality,  united  to  a 
diaete  and  beantiful  style,  and  a  sweet  and  chastened  spirit,  that  is  traly 
S>atefal  to  the  renewed  heart.  We  love  to  comnrone  with  such  a  mind 
M  the  tender  and  interesting  and  sublime  theme  of  religion. 

The  present  work  is  among  the  author's  happiest  productions.  It  is  not 
perhaps,  equal  to  his  "Obligations  of  the  Worid  to  the  Bible,**  or  his  '<  At- 
tnetions  of  the  Cross,"  or  "  The  Power  of  the  Pulpit,'*  in  point  of  literary 
sent,  and  intellectual  originality  and  strength;  but  we  think  it  surpasses 
them  all  in  richness  of  instruction,  tenderness  of  spirit,  earnestness  and 
fidelity  of  appeal,  and  power  to  awaken  and  sway  the  best  feelings  of  the 
anctified  heart.  His  general  observations  on  prayer,  and  his  remarks  on  the 
■stter  and  manner  of  prayer,  are  most  excellent,  and  worthy  of  careful  and 
thorough  study. 

The  Lord's  Prayer,  as  a  mere  composition,  is  the  most  sublime  and  compre- 
fcttisive  fprm  of  words  to  be  found  in  any  language.  For  depth  of  meanings 
nd  reach  of  thought,  and  power  of  suggestion,  it  is  the  most  remarkable 
Seripture  that  we  have  ever  attempted  to  study  and  comprehend.  There  is  na 
nbject  in  the  whole  range  of  Christian  truth  so  admirable  on  which  a  pastor 
Bay  prepare  a  course  of  sermons  unusually  interesting  and  instructive  to  him- 
idf  and  his  people,  as  this  sane  brief  prayer.    The  Dr.,  therefore,  could  net 
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kave  chosen  a  better  theme,  as  the  subject  of  his  matured  and  Christi 
^^  Thoaghts."  He  has  chosen,  also,  we  think,  the  best  form — not  the  sermonic 
bat  the  lecture  form — which  leaves  him  more  freedom  in  discussion,  and  a 
wider  range  of  application.  It  is  divided  into  sixteen  chapters.  We  give 
the  subject  of  each :  General  Observations  on  Prayer ;  The  Instructions  of  the 
Bible,  as  to  the  Matter  and  Manner  of  Prayer ;  Grod  a  Father ;  The  Name  of 
God  Hallowed ;  The  Kingdom  of  God  on  £arth ;  The  Means  of  Extending 
God's  Kingdom ;  The  Will  of  God  performed  on  Earth ;  Dependence  for  Tem- 
poral Blessings ;  Prayer  and  Pains ;  The  Doctrine  of  Forgiveness ;  Prayer  for 
Forgiveness  J  A  Forgiving  Spirit;  A  Martial  Spirit  not  the  Spirit  of  Christi- 
anity ;  Temptation  Deplored ;  The  Dread  of  Sin ;  The  Argument  by  which 
Prayer  is  Enforced. 

We  commend  it  to  our  readers,  not  formally,  but  with  true  heartiness,  and 
express  the  earnest  hope  that  its  spirit  and  teachings,  so  redolent  with  the  spirit 
and  principles  of  the  Divine  Prayer  which  has  suggested  it,  may  reach  and 
imbue  the  hearts  of  multitudes  who  are  wont — alas!  too  often  as  a  mere 
form— to  say ;  "  Our  Father,  Who  art  in  heaven.  Hallowed  be  thy  Name. 
Thy  kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Give  xlb 
this  day,  our  daily  bread.  And  forgive  us  our  debts,  as  we  forgive  our 
debtors.  And  lead  us  not  into  temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil.  For 
thine  is  the  kingdom,  and  the  power,  and  the  glory,  forever  and  ever.  Amen.*^ 

21.  A  System  of  Ancient  and  Mediceval  Geography,  for  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Colleges,    By  Charles  Anthon,  LL.D.,  Professor  of 
the  Greek  and  LaZin  Languages  in  Columbia  College,  New  York. 
8  vo.  769  pp.     New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1850. 

^*  The  present  work,"  the  author  says,  **  is  intended  as  a  text-book  for  the 
combined  study  of  ancient  Geography  and  History — two  branches  of  educa- 
tion that  ought  never  to  be  separated,  but  of  which  the  former  is  either  en- 
tirely neglected  among  us,  or  else  only  taught  out  of  superficial  and  defective 
compends.  Now  that  classical  instruction  aspires  to  be  something  more  than  a 
mere  ringing  of  changes  on  letters  and  syllables,  and  the  recitation  rooms  of 
our  colleges  are  beginning  to  have  the  dull  routine  of  mere  verbal  translation 
enlivened  by  inquiries  and  investigations  calculated  at  once  to  interest  and 
improve,  a  knowledge  of  ancient  sites  and  localities,  that  are  more  or  less 
identified  with  the  stirring  events  of  former  days,  cannot  but  prove  an  impor- 
tant aid  in  advancing  the  good  work.^' 

It  is  evidently  a  work  of  extensive  research,  and  accurate  and  authentic  ia 
all  its  vast  and  varied  details.  No  pains  have  been  spared  in  collecting  the 
materials,  as  the  list  of  works  from  which  they  have  been  obtained,  aban> 
dantly  shows.  The  best  sources  of  information  have  been  consulted,  and 
everything  calculated  to  interest  or  instruct,  from  whatever  quarter  it  could  be 
obtained;  has  been  freely  used.  It  professes  to  be  a  system,  not  merely  of 
ancient,  but  also  of  mediaeval  geography,  though  the  hitter  division  of  the  sab- 
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ject  IS  not  spread  out  so  fully  in  detail  as  the  former.  This  learned  and  cr- 
cecdingly  useful  work,  to  those  who  are  perusing  geographical  and  historical 
studies,  is  designed  to  be  used  in  connection  with  Findlay's  Classical  Atlas, 
which  may  be  procured  from  the  publishers  of  this  volume. 

We  hare  often  feJt  the  need  of  just  such  a  work  as  this,  and  we  doubt  not 
it  is  destined,  like  the  numerous  other  works  of  this  eminent  author,  to  a  use- 
ful and  honorable  career.  It  is  brought  out  in  a  style  of  great  neatness,  and 
is  a  valuable  addition  to  any  man's  library. 

22.  A  Complete  Concordance  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testament,  By  Alexander  Cruden,  M.A.  From  the 
Tenth  London  Edition,  carefully  revised  and  corrected,  to  tohich 
is  added  an  Original  Life  of  the  Author.  New  York :  M.  W. 
Dodd.     1849. 

A  FULL  concordance  to  the  Scriptures  is  indispensable  in  every  religious 
family ;  it  should  be  preferred  even  to  the  best  commentary.  It  not  only 
greatly  facilitates  the  study  of  God's  Word,  but  helps  one  to  understand  it, 
comparing  Scripture  with  Scripture.  The  great  advantage  of  the  present 
edition  is  its  accnrateness  and  completeness,  and  the  low  price  at  which  it  is 
aold.  One  who  has  examined  into  its  merits,  says :  "  I  have  carefully  com- 
pared your  edition  of  Cruden's  Concordance  with  a  fine  English  edition,  and 
find  it  true  to  the  original.  Knowing,  from  many  years'  u^e,  the  value  of 
Cmden,  I  cannot  but  be  glad  that  you  have  thus  presented  a  cheap  edition  of 
his  invaluable  work  to  the  American  public.  I  find  in  your  copy  an  unim- 
paired, complete  Cruden.*^  The  low  price  of  this  edition  brings  it  within  the 
reach  of  almost  every  family. 

23.  The  Works  of  Leonard  Woods,  D.D.    In  Five  Volumes,     Vol. 
I.    New  York  :  Published  by  M.  W.  Dodd.     1849. 

We  welcome  the  first  volume  of  these  Works,  as  a  most  valuable  and 
timely  addition  to  our  theological  literature.  Seldom  have  we  read  a  book 
with  80  much  interest — with  such  entire  satisfaction,  and  for  so  many  reasons 
—with  such  a  deep  and  profitable  sense  of  tnUh  as  its  grand  material  This 
volame  consists  of  forty -one  theological  lectures,  being  a  part  of  the  course 
delivered  by  the  venerable  author,  while  occupying  the  Chair  of  Christian 
Theology  in  the  Seminary  at  Andover.  Several  of  the  first  lectures  are  de- 
nized to  act  as  guides  to  theological  students,  in  acquiring  the  science  of 
theology.  They  are  most  admirably  adapted  to  this  purpose,  stimulating  the 
mind  strongly  to  the  most  thorough  and  searching  inquiry,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  in  the  most  wholesome  and  convincing  manner  inculcating  the  lesson  of 
mtilUctual  humility,  on  the  ground  not  only  of  its  piety,  but  also  of  its  rational 
dependence  on  the  constituted  limitations  of  the  human  understanding. 
Man  cannot  know  everything ;  neither  can  he  explain  everything.  It  is  well 
to  know  where  to  stop— what  are  the  limits  God  has  set  to  our  powers  of  anal- 
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ysis  and  investigation.  While  the  view«  of  Dr.  Woods  are  far  from  imply* 
ing  any  seryile  and  stupid  credence  in  the  matter  of  religious  belief,  they  im- 
press us  with  a  sense  of  our  intellectual  feebleness,  and  its  resulting  obliga- 
tion, namely,  our  duty  to  be  humble  inquirers  after  the  truth.  We  think  this 
part  of  the  work  of  great  value,  in  many  respects  suited  to  our  times. 

The  tri -personality  of  the  God-head,  involving  an  elaborate  examination  of 
the  Scriptural  testimony  in  respect  to  the  person  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Divine  purposes,  form  the  two  commanding  themes  of  this 
volume.  The  Socinian,  Arian,  and  Sabellian  heresies,  are  brought  to  the  test 
of  the  Scriptures,  and  thoroughly  exploded.  The  theory  of  Dr.  Bushnell 
has  a  most  complete  answer  in  the  very  able  argument  of  Dr.  Woods — the 
best  on  the  subject  w%  have  seen.  Dr.  Woods  has  evidently  bestowed  upom 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  a  vast  amount  of  thought.  The  argument  both 
direct  from  the  Scriptures,  and  responsive  in  reply  to  objections,  is  conducted 
with  the  skill  of  a  master ;  its  parts  are  most  admirably  arranged.  It  is  pure 
reasoning  of  the  strongest  and  highest  order.  We  know  not  how  such  an 
argument  sau  be  answered,  or  its  conclusion  avoided,  without  impeaching  the 
credibility  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  style  of  Dr.  Woods  is  exceedingly  good.  It  h  simple,  clear,  and  free 
from  redundancies.  He  vses  words  in  their  plain  and  obvious  sense.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  know  what  he  means.  We  do  not  recollect  a  sentence  in  read- 
ing the  whole  volume,  whose  purport  was  not  apparent  upon  the  first  reading. 
We  think  him  a  very  convincing  specimen  of  the  fact,  that  spiritual  ideas  may 
be  conveyed  in  words — that  language,  as  the  instrument  of  religious  thought,  18 
ixUelligibU,  We  have  strongly  the  impression  that  a  system  of  religious  doc- 
trines drawn  up  in  his  style,  would  be  no  very  great  puzzle  to  common  people, 
whatever  might  be  their  fate  in  the  hands  of  those  who  theoretically  question 
thejidelityoi  words. 

Dr.  Woods  is  a  retusoner.  This  vokme  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  sound 
reasoning.  He  is  a  iofe  reasoner.  One  of  the  marked  characteristics  of  this 
volume  is  the  fact,  that  the  views  theiein  contained  come  from  the  Word  of 
Ood,  are  proved  by  the  Word  <d  God.  The  argument  on  doctrinal  points  is 
eminently  a  Scriptural  argument.  The  Book  of  God  is  honored  as  the  rule  of 
foith.  The  Dr.  has  happily  avoided  the  miserable  practice  of  merely  thooting 
proof  texts  without  aiming  them.  The  passages  he  quotes  are  always  per- 
tinent. That  pertinenoey  is  showm  by  a  critical  exegesis.  We  think  hia 
reasoning  remarkably  •ond»d ;  evincing  a  far  greater  desire  to  gain  the  truth 
4han  to  conquer  -an  opponent.  It  has  the  appearance  of  proceeding  from  a 
heart  strongly  loving  the  4rath,  and  exercising  the  fullest  confidence  in  it. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  prepared  to  express  a  very  high  .opinion  of  this 
volume,  and  cordially  recommend  it  to  the  ministers  and  theological  students 
<»f  our  country.  It  is  the  product  of  a  very  mature  mind,  and  will  well  pay 
iot  the  money  expended  in  b^yiag  and  the  labor  of  reading  it 
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ARTICLE  L 

CORRESPONDENCIES  OF  FAITH. » 
By  Rbv.  Henry  T.  Cheever,  New- York. 

In  penising  these  truly  fraitfal,  suggestive  volumes,  as  well 
as  the  Life  of  Faith  and  Memoirs  of  Madame  Gruyon,  by  Pro- 
fessor Upham,  and  the  contemplations  and  conmientaries  of 
heavenly-minded  Leighton,  we  have  been  arrested  by  the 
numerous  unmeant  correspondencies  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression between  experimental  writers  upon  religion.  Though 
widely  remote  in  time,  and  of  diiferent  sects  and  opinions 
in  plulosophy  and  theology,  and  unacquainted,  too,  with  one 
another's  writings,  yet  let  the  Spirit  of  Grod  breathe  upon 
them,  and  indite  the  truths  of  the  Christian  life  as  learned  in 
their  experience,  (the  only  way  a  man  learns  anything  truly 
in  religion,)  and  wfiile  they  will  each  be  original  and  peculiar, 
there  will  be  certain  great  features  and  forms  of  expression  rec- 
ognizable in  them  all ;  and  the  same  holy  faces  will  be  look- 
ing at  you  and  speaking  through  their  breathing  words,  and 
beaming  with  instruction  at  every  turn. 

The  meanderings  of  the  river  of  the  water  of  life  through  the 
channels  of  human  experience  are  many,  and  every  real  Chris- 
tian, especially  every  truly  heaven-inspired  religious  teacher,  is 
himself  an  original,  a  new  creation  of  God,  different  from  every 

»  The  Great  Efficacy  of  Simple  Faith  in  Christ,  Exemplified  in  a  Memoir 
of  Mr.  William  Carvosso,  60  years  a  Class-Leader  in  the  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist Connection.  Written  by  himself,  and  edited  by  his  Son.  From  the  10th 
LoodoD  Edition.    New- York :  Lahe  8i  Tipvet. 

Windings  OF  the  River  of  the  Water  of  Life.  In  the  Development,  Discip- 
line, and  Fruits  of  Faith.  By  George  B.  Cheever,  D.D.  Neuh  York  and 
London:  John  Wiley. 
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other.  But  in  them  all  it  is  the  same  water  of  life,  and  in  all 
its  tnms  and  sinuosities,  it  is 

The  river  winding  at  its  own  sweet  will. 

And  at  whatever  cove,  or  inlet,  or  eddy,  you  look  down  into  its 
depths,  you  will  always  see  reflected  there  from  its  clear  mol- 
ten mirror,  God's  sun  and  stars,  God's  clouds  and  trees ;  and 
if  you  are  God's  child,  you  will  see  yourself  there,  for  as  in 
water  face  answereth  to  face,  so  doth  the  heart  of  regenerated 
man  to  man. 

These  unintended  correspondencies  of  devout  minds  are  espe- 
cially noticeable  on  the  subject  of  faith,  whatever  be  their  the- 
ology ;  and  there  is  a  reason  for  it  in  the  relation  faith  holds  to 
the  whole  body  of  Divine  truth.  To  every  science,  and  almost 
every  art,  there  is  generally  found  to  be  one  principle  or  secret 
which  lays  at  its  foundation  ;  and,  that  being  once  thoroughly 
mastered,  further  acquisitions  in  it  are  comparatively  easy  and 
sure.  But  if  complete  possession  be  not  gotten  at  the  outset  of 
this  bottom  principle,  there  will  be  no  real  progress  ;  even  ap- 
parently good  attainments  will  be  found  superficial,  baseless, 
insecure ;  and  the  student  will  have  to  keep  hobbling  back  to  the 
first  principle,  just  as  dull  cipherers,  in  our  school-days,  used 
to  have  to  be  put  back  from  Vulgar  Fractions  and  the  Rule  of 
Three,  into  Simple  Multiplication  and  Division. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  arts  of  Sculpture  and  Design  ;  but  it 
holds  above  all  in  Religion,  whose  foundation-principle  is 
Faith,  without  which,  no  religious  fabric  it  is  attempted  to 
build,  can  be  secure  or  permanent,  whether  that  fabric  be 
rearing  in  an  individual  soul,  or  in  a  conununity .  It  is  not  re- 
ligion, nor  will  it  endure,  or  sustain  the  pressure  of  calamity 
and  temptation,  any  more  than  an  arch  will  hold  without  a 
key-stone.  Religious  forms,  resolutions,  penances,  moraUty, 
and  all  natural  goodness,  too,  are  to  the  structure  of  religion 
in  a  man's  heart,  or  in  the  mind  of  a  nation,  its  mere  scaf- 
folding, which,  taken  away,  the  arch  falls,  unless  it  has  been 
buttressed  and  key-stoned  with  faith.  Or,  to  change  the 
figure,  we  say  that  the  true  method  of  religious  discipline,  and 
of  the  soul's  education  for  eternity,  is  symbolized  in  the  build- 
ing of  an  anthracite  fire.  Unless  you  begin  right  with  kind- 
ling matter,  like  articles  of  faith,  and  put  the  hard  coal  over  all, 
and  then  apply  your  fire,  you  will  try  in  vain  to  ignite  the 
heap.  You  may  put  wood,  hay,  dtubble,  in  any  quantity  at. 
the  top,  and  then  apply  the  blower,  and  there  will  be  noise 
enough,  and  a  transient  heat,  but  the  coal  will  not  kindle  until 
you  remove  all  those  black  pieces  of  unpromising  mineral,  cmd 
dispose  the  combustibles  in  their  right  place,  and  then  pat  in 
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again  the  st(my  material  which  yon  wi&h  to  inflame.  Till  you  do 
this,  it  will  not  develop  for  yon  its  latent  heat,  bat  the  cold, 
unsightly  stones  will  be  naught  but  cold  stones  still.  Just  so  in 
religion :  if  you  will  have  a  character  from  which  shall  radiate  the 
heat  and  emanate  the  blessed  light  of  holiness  ;  if  you  will  have 
those  dark  materials  of  your  depraved  nature  converted  into  the 
fuel  of  holy  love,  the  altar-fire  in  your  soul  must  begin  with  &ith« 
Faith  in  tihe  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  of  G-od,  faith  in  the 
atoning  blood  and  intercession  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  faith  in 
the  blessed  Saviour  as  your  soul's  only  wisdom,  righteousness, 
sanctification,  cmd  redemption,  must  begin  that  funeral  pile  of 
your  siiis,  from  which  in  due  time  your  soul  shall  issue  forth, 
regenerated  and  disenthralled,  to  bum  and  shine  like  a  seraph 
in  the  kingdom  of  Grod  forever. 

In  the  religious  life  we  proceed  like  infants :  it  is  by  faith  we 
first  learn  to  stand,  by  faith  we  begin  to  walk,  we  go  alone,  we 
grow,  we  endure,  we  live,  we  die ;  it  is  by  faith  we  enter  into  glory ; 
and  without  genuine  faith,  a  faith  that  evinces  certain  great 
criteria  and  correspondencies  in  all  minds,  we  are  not,  we  can- 
not be  Christians  at  all.  For  the  sum  of  religion,  certainly  the 
virtue  or  act  of  the  mind,  by  which  alone  the  life  of  Grod  in  the 
soul  of  man  can  be  maintained,  is  faith — ^faith,  of  course,  as  de- 
fined in  Scripture,  working  by  love,  the  belief  of  the  heart. 
This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  believe  on  him  whom  He  hath 
sent.  It  is  being  justified  by  faith  that  we  have  peace  with 
God  through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  thing  a  man  does 
practicfidly  believe,  says  Carlyle,  concerning  his  vital  relations 
to  this  mysterious  universe,  and  his  duty  and  destiny  there, 
that  is  in  all  cases  the  primary  thing  for  him^  and  practically 
determines  ail  the  rest.  That,  we  add,  supposing  this  half-blind 
giant  feeling  after  truth,  to  mean  by  it  religious  faith — 
that  is  the  chemical  base  of  the  religious  character  ;  without 
which,  there  being  nothing  for  the  other  Christian  graces  to 
combine  and  crystalize  with,  they  can  be  little  else  than  crude, 
often  caustic  acids.  All  the  rest  of  a  man's  Christian  charac- 
ter and  life  is  raised  upon  faith,  not  merely  as  its  underpinning, 
but  as  the  building-plan  spiritually  controlling  and  putting 
to  its  place  in  the  wall  each  lively  stone  and  cornice  of  prin- 
ciple and  sentiment,  and  fixing  beforehand  the  relative  size 
and  positions  of  king-post  and  tie-beams  in  the  roof  of  his 
morality. 

We  are  led  into  such  a  train  of  remark  after  reading 
the  Memoirs  of  that  most  excellent  man  in  the  Methodist 
connection,  William  Carvosso.  His  whole  character  and 
life-long  were  a  constant  and  most  wonderful  exemplification 
of  the  vivifying  power  of  fetith,  fetith  working  by  k>ve,  as  it 
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always  does  when  real  and  genuine.  Hence  it  was  that  when 
he  told  those  that  came  to  him,  have  faith  in  God : 

Believe,  and  all  your  sin's  forgiven ; 
Only  believe,  and  yours  is  heaven : — 

himself  seeing  Christ,  in  the  strong  light  of  faith,  present  and 
willing  to  save  unto  the  uttermost,  it  often  produced  an  effect 
upon  3ie  inquirer  hardly  less  than  miraculous,  like  the  com- 
mand of  God  himself,  or  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth  upon 
the  possessed  of  devils. 

Perhaps  in  no  man's  lips  that  ever  spake  on  the  subject  of 
faith,  was  the  simple  word,  '*  BeUeve,"  ever  made  to  appear 
so  full  of  meaning,  and  so  immediately  potent,  like  a  talisman, 
to  produce  belief  in  other  minds,  as  in  his.  When  others  said 
to  the  penitent  "  you  must  beUeve,"  the  words  often  seemed 
without  force,  yea,  meaningless.  But  no  sooner  did  Carvosso 
utter  them  to  laboring  sinners  or  sorrowing  saints  in  private, 
than  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God  were  manifest  with  the 
words ;  and  Gospel  truth  spoken  by  him  in  simplicity,  frequent- 
ly acted  at  once  upon  the  unbelieving  and  hopeless  mind, 
like  a  powerful  alcoholic  stimulus  upon  the  body  ;  and  multi- 
tudes of  captive  souls  that  came  to  him,  found  present  lib- 
erty through  that  magic  sesame,  believe.  His  affecting  em- 
phasis, his  lifted  hands,  his  falling  tears,  every  lineament  of 
his  countenance,  all  declared  to  whatever  sorrowing  spirit  he 
addressed,  that  his  words  came  from  a  heart  which  felt  the 
power  of  the  Lord  present  to  heal,  and  they  powerfully  en- 
forced his  words;  while  his  own  strong  faith,  no  doubt,  of 
itself  brought  a  degree  of  gracious  aid  to  the  helpless  soul,  and 
excited  to  the  act  of  beUeving,  for  which  God  himself  gives 
every  man  the  power. 

Faith  and  its  effects  were  continually  his  theme,  and  it 
was  his  persistent,  strong  believing  that  solaced  him  under  all 
trials,  subdued  or  transfigured  every  evil,  and  made  up  for 
every  deficiency  by  making  the  fullness  of  Christ  all  his  own, 
and  through  the  strange  contagion  there  always  is  in  such 
faith,  constituted  him  the  instrumental  agent  of  light,  conso- 
lation, and  liberty  to  numbers  while  he  lived,  and  doubtless 
to  many  more  since  ^is  death,  by  the  publication  of  his  Jour- 
nals ;  humble  and  unlearned  a  man  as  he  was,  who  never 
wrote  a  sentence,  nor  knew  how  to,  until  after  he  was  sixty- 
five.  He  once  entered  in  his  diary,  what  is  as  correct  in  its 
theology,  as  it  was  a  true  transcript  from  his  life  :  '*  This 
morning  God  filled  my  soul  with  peace  and  joy  in  believing'. 
He  that  believeth,  out  of  his  belly  shall  flow  rivers  of  living 
water.    It  is  not  according  to  our  joy  (this  is  the  fruit  and 
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effect  of  faith),  but  according  to  our  faitk,  that  God  blesses, 
and  saves,  and  accepts,  and  loves  us." 

Faith,  in  its  complex  character,  as  an  exercise  of  the  intel- 
lect and  heart,  a  joint  product  of  the  whole  man,  intelligential 
and  sentient,  is  the  mainspring  and  father  of  all  the  graces. 
By  rendering  the  apprehensions  of  eternal  things  vivid  and 
tenacious,  through  them  it  impresses  the  affections  and  sen- 
sibilities, determines  the  will,  and  governs  the  conduct  and  life. 
In  reference  to  God  and  Divine  things,  faith  stands  for  sight, 
being  itself,  as  it  were,  the  spiritual  organ  of  inward  seeing ; 
and  what  seeing  is  to  those  that  walk  naturally,  faith  is  to 
those  that  walk  spiritually.  Faith  is  to  a  man  in  his  naviga- 
tion for  eternity,  what  sight  is  in  the  daily  walks  of  life,  a 
look-out  and  guide.  Faith,  indeed,  may  be  called  the  soul's 
sense,  whereby  it  perceives  and  apprehends  spiritual  realities, 
just  as  the  eye  is  the  bodily  sense  by  which  acquaintance  is 
made  with  what  is  visible ;  the  one  being  to  things  unseen 
and  eternal  what  the  other  is  to  the  seen  and  temporal.  The 
eye  is  the  inlet  of  the  soul  to  the  natural  world ;  faith  is  the 
inlet  of  the  soul  to  the  spiritual  world.  It  transmits,  so  to 
speak,  to  our  conscious  being  the  truths  of  God  and  eternity, 
heaven  and  hell,  eternal  life  and  eternal  death,  just  as  the 
eye  informs  the  mind  of  light  and  shade,  trees,  rocks,  hills, 
vales,  rills,  lakes,  and  seas,  and  moving  forms,  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  and  human  face  divine.  It  is  faith  that  spans  the  great 
gulf  between  the  known  and  the  unknown,  the  visible  and  the 
invisible,  the  present  and  the  future,  with  a  bold  bridge  over 
whose  springing  arches  there  is  a  walking  to  and  fro  of  the 
faithful  soul,  like  the  angels  ascending  and  descending  upon 
Jacob's  ladder.  "Without  faith,  indeed,  as  deep  a  night  broods 
over  the  soul  and  its  pathway  into  eternity,  as  that  which 
hangs  like  a  pall  before  the  eyes  of  the  blind.  And  all  the 
torches  of  philosophy  and  reason  will  be  as  vain  to  enlighten 
it,  as  to  set  a  Drummond  light  before  the  rayless  eyes  of  a 
man  that  has  lost  the  sense  of  seeing. 

Carvosso  says  in  his  Journal  at  one  place :  **  The  Lord  thii^ 
morning  shined  into  my  heart  by  his  Holy  Spirit,  and  gave 
me  to  see  what  is  implied  in  the  believer's  being  an  heir  of 
God,  and  a  joint  heir  with  Jesus  Christ.  Such  was  my  faith, 
I  could  easily  claim  all  that  God  hath  in  earth  and  heaven  as 
my  own.  I  clearly  discover  it  is  by  these  believing  views 
that  the  soul  is  changed  from  glory  into  glory.  It  is  by  be- 
Ueving,  or  by  faith,  that  we  are  enabled  to  see  the  true  nature 
and  emptiness  of  all  the  things  of  this  world,  and  that  we  see 
they  were  never  intended  for  our  rest  or  our  portion.  By 
fai^  we   see   that  at  last  a  smiling  or  a   frowning  world 
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amounts  to  nothing ;  we  see  the  soul's  wants,  and  miseries, 
and  cure ;  we  see  Christ  and  heaven  near ;  we  triumph  over  all 
our  foes,  and  lay  hold  on  eternal  life,  and  are  made  partakers 
of  the  Divine  nature.  This  is  what  man  lost  when  Adam 
fell.  But,  glory  be  to  God,  what  I  lost,  and  more  than  what  I 
lost  in  Adam,  is  purchased  for  me  again  by  the  precious 
blood  of  Christ ;  for  where  sin  abounded  grace  did  much  more 
abound.  So  that  it  clearly  appears  to  me^  that  if  we  are  not 
wanting  to  ourselves,  we  shall  in  the  end,  through  the  super- 
abounding  grace  of  Q-od,  be  gainers  by  the  fall." 

We  quote  again  in  order  to  show  by  comparison  hereafter, 
the  forms  of  correspondence  between  uneducated  minds, 
taught  by  the  Spirit,  and  without  any  system  to  defend,  and 
the  minds  of  disciplined  thinking  men,  used  to  philosophy  and 
the  dogmas  of  the  schools.  ^^I  see  more  and  more  clearly 
that  faith  is  the  root  from  which  all  the  branches  of  holiness 
grow.  Christ  is  the  vine,  and  we  are  the  branches,  grafted 
into  Him  by  faith,  before  we  can  bring  forth  fruit.  As  a 
branch  cannot  bear  fruit  of  itself,  so  we  cannot  bear  the  firuit 
of  love,  joy,  peace,  long-suffering,  gentleness,  goodness,  &o., 
till  by  faith  we  are  united  to  Christ.  "We  are  not  to  rank  faith 
among  the  other  graces,  but  to  account  it  the  foundation  of 
them  all.  Works  do  not  go  before  faith,  but  we  must  believe, 
in  order  to  work  aright.  This  is  the  work  of  God,  that  ye  be- 
lieve  ;  and  having  given  us  the  power  to  believe.  He  justly  com- 
mands us  to  use  it ;  and  0,  what  a  damnation  does  not  the  sin- 
ner deserve  who  refuses  to  accept  pardon,  and  holiness,  and 
heaven,  on  terms  so  easy  !"  Faith,  he  might  have  said  with- 
out paradox,  is  morality,  is  salvation. 

Talk  they  of  morals,  O  thou  bleeding  Lamb! 
The  sole  morality  is  faith  in  Thee ! — Cowper. 

At  a  still  later  period  in  his  long  warfare  with  sin  and  course 
of  faith,  this  good  man  says :  "I  never  saw  so  much  included 
in  the  word  believing  as  I  do  now.  I  clearly  perceive  that 
were  I  for  a  moment  to  cease  believing,  I  should  at  once  be 
swallowed  up  by  the  enemy  of  my  soul.  But,  I  bless  Grod, 
whenever  the  adversary  attacks  me,  I  feel  a  power  to  look  to 
Jesus ;  and  I  find  his  name  a  strong  tower,  and  a  city  of  ref- 
uge, and  a  place  of  triumph."  This  comprises  both  the  theory 
and  practice  of  religion,  ihe  true  Christian  philosophy  and  tac- 
tics for  a  graduate  of  the  School  of  Christ.  There  is  no  way  to 
conduct  the  campaign  of  life  so  as  to  conquer,  but  through  faith 
in  Him  as  the  souPs  wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and 
redemption.  Carvosso  found  for  himself,  what  all  other  devout 
minds  correspond  to  him  in,  that  we  must  cast  ourselves  upon 
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Christ  from  moment  to  moment,  by  a  self-perpetaating  act  of 
faith,  in  order  to  make  any  progress  in  the  Divine  life,  or  to 
come  off  victorious  in  any  of  our  conflicts  with  the  world,  the 
flesh,  or  the  devil.  The  first  great  act  of  faith  in  a  justifying 
Saviour,  may  establish,  and  give  iis  a  great  lift  in  religion. 
But  one  act  of  faith  will  not  do ;  faith  in  Christ  must  become 
our  inbreathed  life,  our  voluntary,  and  yet,  by  use,  our  involun- 
tary habit  and  nature.  As  we  cannot  live  by  one  inspiration 
or  breath,  but  must  keep  breathing  on,  and  drawing  tiie  elec- 
tric vital  fire  into  our  lungs,  together  with  the  air,  so  must  we 
be  momently  believing  on,  and  thereby  drawing  into  our  souls 
the  Divine  fire  of  spiritual  life,  the  vitalizing  energy  of  God 
himself,  even  the  blessed  element  in  whic^h  believers  live. 

After  fifty-six  years  spent  in  the  service  of  G-od  and  stead- 
fast believing,  Carvosso  said,  "  I  find  I  have  nothing  to  keep 
my  soul  in  motion  but  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ.  Without 
this,  I  should  at  once  be  as  a  ship  becalmed.  When  Jesus  is 
our  peace,  strength,  righteousness,  food,  salvation,  and  our  all, 
we  are  penetrated  with  the  consciousness.  Without  this  we 
should  never  rest,  nor  ever  think  we  have  it  strong  enough. 
This  it  is  to  keep  thefaith.^^  Most  wonderfully  did  he  keep 
tlie  faith,  which  he  argues  for,  and  urges  thus,  in  a  letter, 
upon  others ;  and  himself  enjoyed  the  presence  of  Christ  for 
sixty-four  years,  till  he  was  gathered  to  his  grave,  at  eighty- 
five,  as  a  shock  of  com  fully  ripe  in  its  season.  His  whole 
active  life-long  was  a  practical  realization  of  the  wondrous 
efficacy  of  faitib,  when,  with  steadfast  tenacity  and  holy  fixed- 
ness of  purpose  to  obtain  the  blessing,  it  only  appropriates 
personally  the  Christian  promises,  which  are  to  such  a  soul  like 
wings  to  the  albatross,  or  the  great  propellers  to  an  Atlantic 
steamer. 

Now  to  this  there  is  a  remarkable  correspondence  in  the 
experience  of  the  distinguished  Lady  Maxwell,  to  whom  Car- 
vosso once  referred,  and  who  says  of  herself :  "  I  most  sensibly 
find,  it  is  only  by  a  momentary  faith  in  the  blood  of  Jesus 
that  I  am  kept  from  sin ;  and  that  my  soul  is  more  or  less 
vigorous,  as  I  live  by  faith.  I  have  never  known  so  much  of 
the  nature  of  simple  faith,  and  of  its  unspeakable  value,  as 
since  I  have  tasted  of  the  pure  love  of  (rod:  by  it  how  has  my 
soul  been  upheld  in  the  midst  of  temptation  !  The  Lord  has 
taught  me  it  is  by  faith,  and  not  joy,  that  I  must  live.  He 
has  often  enabled  me  to  act  faith  on  Jesus  for  sanctification, 
even  in  the  absence  of  all  comfort.  This  has  difltised  a 
heaven  of  sweetness  through  my  soul,  and  brought  with  it  the 
powerful  witness  of  purity.  I  would  say  to  every  penitent. 
Believe,  and  justification  is  yours ;  and  to  every  one  who  is 
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justifi^,  and  sees  his  want  of  sanotification,  Believe^  and  that 
blessing  is  yours  also.  I  find  a  lively  faith  in  constant  exercise 
to  secure  what  I  already  possess  of  grace,  and  keep  adding  to 
my  little  stock.  At  times  my  faith  for  sanctification  is  as 
strong  as  a  cable  fixed  to  an  immovable  rock,  and  as  clear  as 
the  sun  shining  at  noon-day."  How  correspondent  is  this  to 
the  words  of  the  apostle  :  Which  hope  we  have  as  dn  anchor 
of  the  soul,  both  sure  and  steadfast,  and  which  entereth  into 
that  within  the  veil,  whither  Jesus,  the  forerunner,  is  for  us 
entered  ;  who  of  God  is  made  unto  us  wisdom,  righteousness, 
sanctification,  and  redemption. 

This  is  the  secret  of  the  believer's  walk  and  work,  the 
well-spring  of  the  victorious  Christian's  living  and  acting, 
namely,  self-abjured,  and  Christ  always  apprehended  by  faith, 
Christ  ventured  upon  in  the  dark,  leaned  on  in  the  light,  fed 
upon  through  time,  trusted  for  eternity.  Walking  by  faith  is 
not,  as  some  have  objected,  an  unreasonable  venturing  without 
evidence,  nor  is  it  required  without  evidence,  not  without  the 
testimony  of  the  immutable  God.  Instead  of  being  unreasona- 
ble, it  is  the  highest  exercise  of  reason  itself  in  reliance  upon 
Him  who  cannot  lie,  of  whose  veracity  philosophy,  as  repre- 
sented in  her  noblest  son,  has  declared.  There  is  no  demfn- 
stration  stronger  than  this,  God  hath  said  it.  It  is  to  believe 
evidence  for  its  author's  sake,  that  has  no  foundation  in  the 
senses,  or  the  mere  proofs  of  reason,  or  the  examples  of  the 
living.  It  is  to  take  God  at  his  word,  barely  because  it  is  his 
word ;  it  is  reasonably  to  yield  the  reason  to  that,  as  its 
supreme  authority,  and  to  wish  for  no  other  or  stronger  argu- 
ment than  this,  God  hath  said  it.  It  is  to  walk  and  work  on 
in  the  way  of  holiness,  and  obedience,  and  self-denial,  strongly 
magnetized  by  things  future  and  unseen,  for  the  reality  of 
which  we  have  no  proof  but  the  testimony  of  God,  and  for  the 
truth  of  that  testimony,  no  proof  but  our  own  deep  and  im- 
movable convictions  that  God  is  light  and  love,  and  truth 
itself,  and  therefore  can  neither  himself  mistake,  nor  lead 
another  astray. 

God's  promise  is  to  the  man  whose  habit  it  has  become  to 
walk  by  faith,  not  by  sight,  as  much  a  fixed  and  reliable 
verity,  as  I3ie  absolute  truths  of  geometry  and  mathematics, 
or  the  experience  of  sense  that  fire  will  bum  and  water 
drown.  God's  Word  is  the  rock  on  which  his  feet  rest 
securely,  not  to  be  washed  off  even  by  the  great  waves  of 
affliction,  for  by  that  he  is  made  sure,  however  appearances 
may  seem  now,  that  all  things  shall  work  together  for  good  to 
them  that  love  God,  who  are  the  called  according  to  his  pur- 
pose. 
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This  testimony  of  Grod  is  the  ark-huU  of  our  hopes,  often, 
indeed,  ahnost  wrecked  above-board,  decks  swept,  shrouds 
broken,  yards  snapped,  sails  blown  away,  masts  gone,  but  the 
hull  sound,  never  sinking,  still  over-riding  the  waves,  though 
storm-beaten,  not  foundered  in  the  blasts  and  vicissitudes  of 
this  life.  We  believe  this  testimony  because  we  are  satisfied 
a  priori  that  God  is  good  and  true,  because  there  is  in  us  an 
abiding  persuasion,  which  cannot  be  shaken,  that  He  is  at  the 
helm  with  his  everlasting  arm  and  skill,  in  all  our  perilous 
navigation  through  time,  to  steer  us  safely  to  the  promised 
haven,  through  storm  and  calm,  in  the  deep  sea,  and  by  the  lee- 
shore,  if  we  do  but  quietly  leave  the  helm  and  all  its  manage- 
ment to  Him.  We  believe  all  that  God  has  told  us  in  his 
Word  of  the  character  and  work  of  Christ,  and  that  whoso- 
ever believeth  in  him  shall  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting 
life.  We  believe  it,  not  mainly  from  the  external  evidence  of 
the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures,  but  from 
our  own  internal  apprehensions  of  the  same,  and  correspondence 
thereto.  Through  grace  we  have  ventured  our  all  on  that  tes- 
timony ;  and  do  we  not  know  whom  we  have  trusted,  and  are 
persuaded  that  He  is  able  to  keep  that  which  we  have  com- 
mitted to  him  ?  And  can  we  not,  as  believers,  testify  to  the 
gospel  of  the  grace  of  God  ?  For  though  none  of  these  assu- 
rances are  certified  to  sense,  or  derived  by  the  natural  judg- 
ment, taking  things  as  they  appear,  yet  having  evidence  that 
God  has  given  certain  pledges  to  faith,  we  are  satisfied,  we 
believe ;  and  there  we  rest,  God's  own  Word,  either  expressed 
or  implied,  being  better  than  eyes  :  Whom^  having  not  seen,  ye 
love  ;  in  whom,  though  now  ye  see  him  not,  yet  believing,  ye 
rejoice  with  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory. 

It  is  then  faith,  not  sight,  that  lays  tiie  foundation  of  this 
joy;  and  it  is  a  dispensation  of  faith,  not  of  sight,  that  all  men 
are  under,  and  must  be  under,  all  their  life  here.  For  before 
the  open  vision  of  the  ftiture  state— open  in  comparison  with 
the  circumscribed  and  dim  view  of  things  in  this — and  prepa- 
ratory to  it,  it  is  but  reasonable  and  fit,  that  there  should  be 
a  doubtful  and  cloudy  state  of  probation,  for  the  trial  of  virtue, 
and  the  exercise  and  strengthening  of  faith.  As  there  could 
have  been  no  Hercules,  had  there  not  been  monsters  to  subdue, 
so  it  is  a  saying  substantially  of  Cudworth,  were  there  no 
such  difliculties  to  encounter  with,  no  puzzles  and  entangle- 
ments of  things,  no  temptations  and  trials  to  assault  us,  virtue 
would  grow  languid,  and  that  excellent  grace  of  faith  want 
due  occasions  and  objects  to  exercise  itself  upon.  Here  have 
we,  then,  the  reason  for  such  a  state  of  things ;  and  this  world 
is  as  a  stage  erected  for  the  acting  and  inuring  of  virtue,  the 
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Free  Academy,  as  it  were,  for  the  rudiments  of  an  ednoation  for 
eternity,  where  the  great  lesson  all  are  learning  is,  how  to  live 
by  faith,  not  by  sight.  The  Christian  scholar's  joy,  therefore, 
in  this  school  of  life,  is  always  just  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  perfectness  with  which  he  learns  and  practices  this  great 
lesson.  It  is  according  to  his  faith,  not  to  his  seeing ;  and 
until  this  lesson  be  learned  by  heart,  Ihere  is  no  happiness  here 
for  any  man ;  since  to  the  natural  eye,  to  the  eye  of  unassisted 
reason,  not  borrowing  the  glass  of  faith,  the  horizon  of  this 
world,  with  all  its  sin  and  misery,  and  strange^equalities,  and 
the  ill-understood  eoonomy  of  Providence  in  it,  seems  gloomily 
black  and  lowering. 

The  solemn  drama  of  human  life,  from  the  most  commanding 
point  of  view  we  can  obtain  without  faith,  is  awfully  mys- 
terious and  inexplicable,  full  of  strange  turns  and  difficultiesi 
of  hidden  passages,  labyrinthine  mazes,  confused  and  intri- 
cate cross-rows  and  cross-purposes,  puzzling  knots,  and  com- 
plicated ravelings,  unfinished  plots,  and  unsolved  enigmas; 
which,  work  at  them  as  we  may,  we  can  never  find  out  by 
sense  and  unassisted  reason  merely,  because  they  were  never 
meant  by  Providence  to  be  so  revealed.  When,  therefDre,  we 
attempt  to  scan  minutely  the  wide  panorama  of  life  with  the 
naked  eye,  we  find  it  hung  with  dismal  drapery  of  gloom ;  and 
we  are  always  disappointed  and  baffled. 

We  must  occupy  a  far  higher  post  of  observation  than  is  ever 
gained  in  our  present  state,  before  we  can  get  anything  like 
an  all-embracing  view  of  the  complicated  and  changing  scene 
of  mortal  existence. 

When  at  Molokai,  one  of  thd  Sandwich  Islands,  we  were 
very  much  struck  with  the  analogy  derived  to  us,  from  observ- 
ing the  coral  reef  with  which  that  island  is  widely  surrounded 
far  out  to  sea.  When  we  stood  on  the  shore,  on  a  level  with 
the  reef,  and  looked  away  off  seaward,  over  the  placid  water  with 
which  it  was  all  covered,  like  a  vast  lagoon,  we  could  not  tell 
what  were  its  dimensions  or  limits,  where  there  was  deep  wa- 
ter, or  where  it  was  shoal.  But  when  we  climbed  a  steep 
mountain  two  thousand  feet,  and  looked  down  from,  that  com- 
manding elevation  upon  the  wide  reef,  and  the  still  wider 
boundless  ocean  all  around,  it  was  then  that  we  could  see 
dearly  where  the  reef  began  and  where  it  ended ;  where  the 
water  upon  it  was  deep,  and  where  it  was  shallow ;  where  the 
surf  broke,  and  where  the  blue  sea-line  began ;  and  we  could 
distinguish  even  the  different  hues  of  separate  fields  of  coral, 
and  the  outlines  thereof  below  the  surface,  through  the  differ- 
ent shades  of  the  water  in  which  it  wa^  all  hid.  Just  so  in  a 
whale  ship  at  sea,  the  man  at  the  main-topmast  head  is  always 
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the  first  to  discover  when  the  ship  is  entering  shoal  water, 
from  a  change  in  the  color  or  shade  of  the  alUsurrounding  fluid, 
only  discoverable  at  first  from  that  great  height.  And  in  illus- 
tration of  the  same  it  may  be  added  that  onoe,  on  a  calm,  clear 
day,  when  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  on  the  top  of  the  Rock  of  G-ibraltar,  we  recollect 
seeing,  at  its  base,  some  G-enoese  fishermen  dragging  their 
nets,  and  exposing  their  persons  in  the  water,  all  unaware  of 
tiie  dangerous  vicinity  of  three  huge  prowling  sharks,  which 
could  be  seen  with  wonderful  clearness  through  our  spy-glass, 
swimming  around  the  rocks  underneath,  and  seeming  to  us 
every  moment  as  if  they  would  dart  up  and  seize  the  unsus- 
pecting fishermen. 

Now,  the  spiritual  lesson  we  learned  from  all  was  this,  that 
in  order  to  have  a  just  view  of  the  trials,  and  temptations,  and 
perils  of  probation ;  of  the  points  of  safety  and  of  danger,  and 
the  limits  of  each,  and  the  lines  where  they  meet,  and  the  gra- 
cious providences  that  are  ever  stepping  between  us  and  de- 
struction, we  must  stand  on  the  eminence  of  Mount  Zion  above. 
From  the  top  of  some  commanding  clifi*  in  eternity,  and  by 
Heaven's  own  light,  we  must  be  able  to  look  backward  over 
the  troubled  sea  of  this  life,  and  onward  upon  the  calm  ocean 
of  eternity  into  which  it  has  passed,  before  we  can  judge  just- 
ly of  its  hardships  and  encounters,  and  the  meaning  of  them, 
or  perceive  the  greatness  and  goodness  of  our  often  miraculous 
deliverances,  or  estimate  aright  the  skill  and  wisdom  of  the 
Divine  providential  Pilot  that  never  quits  our  helm.  Must  we 
not,  theo,  quietly  leave  the  management  of  these  precious  barks 
of  immortality  to  infinite  Wisdom  and  Love,  navigating  by 
faith  alone,  and  ever  singing  as  we  glide  or  dash  along  by 
quicksand  and  breakers : — 

A  thousand  deaths  I  daily  'scape, 

I  pass  by  many  a  pit ; 

I  sail  by  many  dreadful  rocks 

Where  others  have  been  split ; 

My  vessel  would  be  lost, 

In  spite  of  all  my  care, 

Did  not  the  Holy  Ghost 

Himself  vouchsafe  to  steer. 

Then  I,  through  all  my  voyage,  will 

Depend  upon  my  Steersman's  skill. 

What  else  can  we  do,  when  the  unknown  future  to  which 
we  are  bound  is  to  all  men  what  the  equatorial  coast  of  the 
Brazils  is  to  the  mariner  who  makes  his  land-fall  just  at  night, 
in  the  rain  and  howling  wind,  and  sees  the  dark  clouds  gather- 
ing heavier  and  blacker,  and  the  lurid  lightnings  flashing  with 
louder  thunder  over  those  vast  regions  before  him,  somewhere 
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in  the  deep  shades  of  which  he  is  to  find  a  port?  "We  must 
wait,  then,  till  the  morning  of  the  resurrection  for  the  clouds 
to  clear  away  and  the  sun  to  shine;  sailing,  meanwhile,  by 
faith's  chronometer,  just  as  that  navigator  must  lay  to  and  stand 
off,  or  go  sounding,  on  his  dim  and  perilous  way,  by  lead  and 
line,  till  the  night  and  storm  are  past,  and  sunlight  opens  to 
him  such  a  tract  of  tropical  luxuriancy  and  wealth  of  nature 
as  there  is  not  in  the  world  another,  cursed  only  by  slavery 
and  the  Man-of-Sin. 

Now,  notwithstanding  that  G-od  maketh  thick  darkness  his 
pavilion,  and  clouds  are  round  about  his  throne,  his  way  in 
the  sea,  his  path  in  the  great  waters,  his  footsteps  not  known ; 
still  faith  believes,  by  a  foregone  conclusion,  that  God  is  light, 
and  love,  and  truth  itself;  and  not  that  only,  but  faith  be- 
lieves, also, 

Tliat  every  cloud  which  spreads  above 
And  veileth  love,  itself  is  love. 

And  when  faith  is  vivid  and  strong  in  this,  the  mysteries  of  the 
present  life,  the  afflictions  of  the  good,  the  prosperity  of  the 
wicked,  the  permission  of  evil,  the  temptations  of  Satan,  the 
long  reign  of  sin,  the  apparent  injustice  and  inequality  of 
many  things  here,  do  not  distress  us  nor  impair  our  confidence. 
But  let  a  film  grow  across  the  eye  of  faith,  let  there  ensue 
amaurosis  of  the  spiritual  sight,  let  gutta  serena  fall  upon  the 
organ  of  inward  seeing,  that  invisible  optic  nerve,  on  whose 
retina  are  painted  in  miniature,  or  clearly  foreshadowed,  the 
images  and  truths  of  the  world  to  come  ;  let  the  vision  of 
eternal  realities  become  dim,  as  it  always  does  when  we  relax 
at  all  in  prayer  and  watchfulness  ;  let  us  begin  to  walk  by 
sight,  not  by  faith,  then  we  are  troubled,  then  the  inequalities 
of  this  life  perplex  us  ;  then  clouds  settle  upon  the  world  and 
involving  night ;  then  the  sun  is  eclipsed,  and  the  moon  and 
stars  withdraw  their  light ;  then  no  glory  gilds  the  sacred 
page,  but  the  book  of  nature  and  the  book  of  grace  are  alike 
obscure,  and  the  soul's  horizon  is  skirted  with  a  curtain  of 
gloom  ;  then  we  cannot  justify  the  ways  of  G-od  to  maji ;  like 
Asaph,  we  think  to  know  this,  but  it  is  too  painful  for  us,  and 
we  almost  fall  over  the  precipice  of  unbelieving  doubts  and  dis- 
trust of  G-od's  wisdom  and  goodness.  Just  then  it  is  in  the 
experience  of  the  believer,  through  grace,  as  portrayed  in  one 
of  the  religious  sonnets  by  Professor  Upham : 

That  faith  returns  and  takes  me  by  the  hand, 
And  now  the  valleys  rise,  the  mountains  fall. 
Welcome  the  stormy  sea,  the  dangerous  land ! 
With  faith  to  aid  me,  I  can  conquer  all. 
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Faith  lays  her  hand  npon  the  lion's  mane ; 

Faith  fearless  walks  within  the  serpent^s  den ; 

Faith  smiles  amid  her  children  round  her  slain  ; 

When  worlds  are  burninsf,  cries,  unmoved,  Amen. 

Yes,  I  am  up,  far  upward  on  the  wing ; 

The  withered  arm  is  stroDg,  the  broken  heart  doth  sing. 

It  b  no  wonder  that  even  so  great  a  mind  as  John  Foster's, 
with  its  natural  melancholy  and  thoughtful  turn,  and  his  re- 
ligious faith,  not  of  that  child-like  and  yet  energetic,  all-oon- 
qaering  character  which  it  ought  to  have  been,  and  undoubted- 
ly would,  had  he  been  a  more  fervent  wrestler  in  prayer,. — ^it  is 
no  wonder  that  he  speaks  of  tha  scene  of  human  existence  as 
a  most  mysteriously  awful  economy,  overspread  by  a  lurid 
and  dreadful  shade.  It  is  always  so  to  the  eye  of  sense,  bat 
it  is  not  so  to  the  soul,  when  faith  is  in  vivid  exercise.  To 
the  great  English  Baptist,  when  faith  was  low,  it  was  cloud 
pursuing  cloud,  forest  after  forest,  Alps  upon  Alps.  "  It  is  in 
vain,"  he  tells  his  friend,  in  sadnessj  "  to  declaim  against  scep- 
ticism. I  feel  with  an  emphasis  of  conviction,  wonder,  and 
regret,  that  all  things  are  almost  enveloped  in  shade,  that  the 
number  of  things  to  which  certainty  belongs  is  small,  that 
many  things  are  covered  with  thickest  darkness ;  I  hope  to  en- 
joy the  sunshine  of  the  other  world."  Ah !  how  much  more 
of  it  he  might  have  enjoyed  here,  as  by  glorious,  soul-cheering 
mirage,  looming  up  from  that  distant  world,  had  he  been  a 
man  of  stronger  faith,  and  more  in  the  habit,  while  not  seeing, 
yet  of  believing. 

How  much  more  to  be  desired  for  its  power  of  giving  content 
and  making  happy,  is  the  simple  faith  of  many  a  private  Chris- 
tian like  Carvosso,  of  far  less  reach  of  mind  and  power  of  thought 
than  that  great  writer,  who,  doubtless,  is  wondering  now  in  the 
other  world,  that  he  could  have  been  so  slow  of  heart  to  believe 
here,  seeing  so  many  things  cleared  up  in  eternal  day,  which 
in  this  life  were  involved  in  night.  Blessed  are  those  that  have 
not  seen,  and  yet  have  believed.  The  only  secret  of  happiness 
here,  for  great  minds  as  well  as  small,  is  strong  faith,  laying  the 
foundation  for,  and  giving  birth  to,  strong  love  ;  in  other  words, 
fiiith  working  by  love.  Hence  we  hear  such  a  man  as  Baxter, 
in  his  old  age,  when  reviewing  his  life  and  putting  down  notes 
of  it  for  his  friends,  say,  what,  in  this  table  of  correspondencies, 
may  well  serve  as  an  offset  and  corrective  to  Foster's  melan- 
choly doubtings — "  I  was  forced  to  take  notice  that  our  belief 
of  the  truth  of  G-od  and  of  the  life  to  come  is  the  spring  of  all 
grace ;  and  with  which  it  rises  or  falls,  flourishes  or  decays,  is 
actuated  or  stands  still ;  and  that  there  is  more  of  this  secret 
unbelief  at  the  bottom,  than  most  of  us  are  aware  of;  and  that 
onr  love  of  the  world,  our  boldness  in  sin,  our  neglect  of  duty, 
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are  caused  henoe.  I  easily  observed  in  myself,  that,  if  at  any 
time,  Satan,  more  than  at  other  times,  weakened  my  belief  of 
Scripture  and  of  the  life  to  come,  my  zeal,  in  every  religious 
duty  abated  with  it,  and  I  grew  more  indifferent  in  religion 
than  before.  But  when  faith  revived,  then  none  of  the  parts 
or  concerns  of  religion  seemed  small ;  then  man  seemed  no- 
thing, the  world  a  shadow,  and  God  was  all.  I  must  profess, 
for  my  part,  that  when  my  belief  of  things  eternal  and  of  the 
Scriptures  is  the  most  clear  and  firm,  all  goeth  accordingly  in 
my  soul,  and  all  temptations  to  sinful  compliances,  WorldUnesSi 
or  flesh-pleasing,  do  signify  worse  to  me  than  an. invitation  to 
the  stocks  or  bedlam  ;  and  no  petition  seemeth  more  necessary 
than.  Lord,  increase  our  faith ;  help  thou  my  unbelief  Had 
I  all  the  riches  of  the  world,  how  gladly  would  I  give  them  for 
a  fuller  knowledge,  belief,  and  love  of  Grod  and  everlasting 
glory!" 

This  most  instructive  review,  and  the  difference  in  Baxter's 
experience  when  young  and  when  old,  brings  to  mind  an  illus- 
tration of  the  workings  of  faith  suggested  on  the  sea,  while 
we  were  observing  the  experience  of  a  young  ship-master.  In 
first  navigating  a  ship  by  chronometer  and  lunars,  until  he  has 
learned  to  live  by  faith  in  his  observations,  and  the  few  figures 
he  makes  daily  on  his  slate  by  help  of  tables  from  the  Nautical 
Almanac,  you  will  find  him  uneasy,  doubtful,  anxious,  and  he 
will  work  his  longitude  over  and  over  again,  though  sure  there 
is  no  mistake ;  so  hard  is  it  practically  to  live  upon  faith,  faith 
in  that  which  is  unseen,  and  for  which  we  have  no  evidence  of 
the  senses,  until  a  habit  is  formed  :  so  strange  is  it  to  be  steer- 
ing one's  way  straight  over  the  trackless  ocean,  without  any 
way-marks,  or  sign-posts,  or  mile-stones,  or  anything  whereby 
we  can  see  that  we  are  right  or  wrong.  It  is  not  until  a  cap- 
tain has  made  two  or  three  good  land-falls,  at  wide  intervals, 
,  and  just  according  to  his  calculations,  that  living  by  faith  in  his 
chronometer,  and  observations,  and  the  results  upon  his  slate, 
begins  to  come  easy.  Even  so,  we  thought,  in  the  veiry  nature 
of  things,  it  is  the  experienced  Christian  only  that  can  live  per- 
fectly tibe  life  of  faith.  Whatever  be  his  theory  respecting  the 
provisions  of  the  G-ospel,  use,  after  all,  the  use  of  faith,  its  ex- 
perimental exercise,  must  have  practically  convinced  him  of  l^e 
reliability  of  things  unseen  and  eternal,  before  it  can  become 
the  habit  of  his  mind  to  navigate  confidently  the  ocecua  of  life, 
independent  of  sense. 

The  promises  are  to  a  Christian  voyager's  faith,  what "  life- 
lines" are  to  the  sailor,  for  him  to  hold  by  to  the  yard  wken 
reefing  or  taking  in  sail,  and  to  keep  him  firom  falling  off.  Yet, 
strange  to  say,  many  ships'  yardd  are  witiiout  this  stay  for  ex- 
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poeed  seamen,  by  reason  of  which,  many  a  poor  fellow  in  a 
storm  is  shaken  off,  that  might  have  olmig  to  the  life-line  had 
it  only  been  at  hand  in  its  place.  In  like  manner  do  men 
sometimes  attempt  the  coarse  of  a  Christian,  and  go  sailing 
over  the  troubled  sea  of  life  without  being  provided  with  the 
promises,  without  having  lea:med  how,  or  having  them  by,  hid- 
den in  their  hearts  and  memory,  to  use  and  cling  to  in  a  storm. 
In  good  weather  and  ordinary  times  they  get  along  without 
them,  and  do  not  feel  the  want.  But  let  a  storm  arise,  the 
wind  blow  fiercely,  the  sails  be  flapping,  then  it  is  they  want 
the  life-lines,  and  are  distressed  and  lost  without  them. 
Tea,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  oldest  and  most  experienced 
Christian  to  live  without  a  constant  clinging  to  the  promises  ; 
stiU  less  is  it  for  younger  and  more  recent  pilgrims.  Like  a 
young  sailor-boy,  they  must  hold  £BLst  to  the  life-lines  of  Grod's 
Word,  or  they  are  sure  to  fall. 

There  is  an  effect  produced  upon  Christian  character  by  ex- 
perience and  age,  by  a  long  habit  of  fstith,  like  the  change  that 
is  wrought  upon  a  portrait  by  time  and  smoke,  which  the 
painters  call  toneing.  Just  as  it  gives  a  rich  mellow  shading 
which  no  art  of  the  pencil  ccm  equal,  or  even  imitate,  so  does 
time  give  an  inimitable  hue  and  tone  to  the  piety  of  a  growing 
Christian,  which  no  recent  experience  in  religion,  however 
refreshing  and  remarkable,  can  ever  compare  with.  There 
wiU  be  a  depth  of  coloring  and  richness  to  his  faith,  as  well  as 
strength  and  durability,  and  there  will  be  a  true  humility  and 
oompleteness  of  character  which  the  beginner  in  the  Christian 
life  is  usually  a  stranger  to.  When  true  believers,  then,  find 
themselves  often  wondering,  as  who  sometimes  does  not  ?  that 
ihey  do  not  at  once  come  into  full  possession  of  the  spiritual 
graces  and  virtues  they  have  set  themselves  to  desire  and  seek 
after,  they  forget  that  the  ravages  of  sin  in  our  nature  can  be 
repaired  only  by  degrees.  They  forget  that  man  can  return  to 
Eden  and  innocence  only  by  retracing,  step  by  step,  all  the  way 
whereby  he  came  out  from  thence.  Each  evil  act  that  hs^ 
been  committed,  each  evil  word  spoken,  each  evil  thought  or 
feeling  indulged,  when  truly  repented  of,  may  by  the  blood  of 
Christ  be  blotted  out,  so  as  no  longer  to  appear  as  a  witness 
and  accuser  demanding  our  condemnation.  But  every  such 
act,  and  word,  and  thought,  or  feeling,  has  left  behind  a  strength 
of  evil  inclination,  which  can  only  be  neutralized  and  expelled 
by  the  sanctifying  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  taking  the  things 
of  Christ  and  showing  them  to  us,  and  thereby  forming  a  holy 
habit  of  mind  just  the  contrary  of  that  we  are  striving  to  get 
rid  of.  To  be  utterly  eradicated,  the  inclination  to  evil  must 
be  gradually  counteracted  by  the  overmastering  energy  of  a 
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holy  will,  first  induced  by  faith,  and  iijvigorated  and  rein- 
forced daily  by  Christ  himself,  in  aiiswer  to  prayer. 

This  point  is  admirably  argued  with  the  struggling,  panting 
soul,  in  a  few  verses  of  great  simplicity,  from  the  Grerman,  of 
Tholuok. 

"  Complainest  thou  of  the  time  it  takes 

For  sinners  sanctity  to  learn  ?" 
"  Aye,  this  poor  heart  hope  o/t  forsakes, 

That  e'er  on  earth  such  bliss  'twill  eara'* 
"But  each  great  work  of  human  power 

Requires,  you  know,  full  many  an  hour ; 

And  what  work  more  of  might  partakes, 

Than  when  our  God  new  men  creates? 

Now  did  the  world  six  days  require 

For  its  formation  by  our  Sire, 

Why  Buch  a  wonder  in  thy  ears, 

If  to  thy  new-birth  He  use  years  ?" 

With  most  believers  it  is,  indeed,  only  after  years  of  school- 
ing by  trial,  or  slow  formation,  in  the  chrysalis  of  transition 
from  the  law  to  Christ,  that  the  heart  learns  perfectly  the  les- 
son of  faith,  and  at  length  comes  forth  from  its  long  Aurelian 
period  of  discipline  to  the  true  and  joyous  use  of  its  regenerated 
faculties,  like  another  nature  of  love  and  light  through  and 
through,  having  no  part  dark.  Some  attain  to  this  type  of 
completeness,  joyful  assurance,  and  emancipation  from  self  and 
legal  bondage  much  earlier  in  their  course  than  others,  and 
blessed  are  they.  But  there  is  no  doubt  it  might  be  arrived  at 
by  all  far  sooner  than  it  is,  through  the  power  of  faith  in  con- 
nection with  the  discipline  of  habit. 

In  this  law  of  habit  lies  the  real  secret  of  a  Christian's  spir* 
itual  progress.  The  principle  of  reliance  on  Grod  begins  in  the 
soul  instantaneously  with  regeneration,  but  practical  habits  of 
reliance  are  not  to  be  formed  at  once.  So  a  man  may  have  a 
principle  of  submission,  the  seed-grace  of  resignation,  sown  in 
his  soul,  which  is  the  beginning  of  his  religion,  but  the  virtual 
habit  of  uniform  acquiescence  in  the  Divine  willf  as  signified 
in  Scripture  and  providence,  is  the  fruit,  and,  by  our  own  na- 
ture,  it  is  a  thing  of  time  anL  discipline,  of  gradual,  not  in- 
stantaneous growth.  Hence  it  follows,  that  in  the  formation  of 
religious  character,  in  a  man's  efforts  to  get  inured  to,  and  be- 
come welded  with  the  temper  and  virtues  of  a  child  of  Grod, 
and  in  the  steadfast  Christian's  earnest  aspiration  and  pursuit 
after  eminent  holiness,  his  reaching  forth  unto  the  state  of  as- 
surance, and  his  earnest  strife  for  the  blessing  of  pure  and  con- 
stant love ;  in.  all  this  we  have  the  co-efficient  help  of  our 
Creator  Jesus,  through  the  plastic  nature  of  which  He  has 
made  us  mouldable  by  habit. 

Those  who  intelligently  aim  with  hope  at  the  highest  per- 
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sonal  exemplifioation  of  holiness  possible  in  the  present  life,  do 
it  on  this  ground,  and  bearing  all  this  in  mind.  Their  hope 
is  in  the  Saviour  only,  apprehended  by  fiedth,  and  carrying  them 
forward  from  strength  to  strength,  and  victory  to  victory,  by 
the  law  of  habit.  They  have  learned  this  as  the  practical  ra- 
tionale of  holiness,  that  let  earnest  Christians  only  use  them- 
selves a  while  to  faith,  watchfulness,  self-denial,  prayerfhlness, 
exercise  of  their  gifts,  and  zealous  activity  in  doing  good, 
distributing  alms,  reproving  sin,  warning  the  wicked,  comfort- 
ing the  afflicted  and  sorrowful,  disseminating  and  applying 
truth ;  let  them  but  perseveringly  endeavor  to  inure  themselves 
to  all  this,  relying  upon  Christ,  and  by  virtue  of  our  inherent 
constitution,  even  the  ordinance  of  G-od  himself  in  the  great  law 
of  habit,  they  find  a  blessed  co-operation  that  insures,  and  is 
as  bond  and  mortgage  for  success.  Every  repetition  of  benev- 
olent and  devout  feeling  and  well-doing,  every  act  of  love  to- 
w^ard  Grod  or  man,  will  be  a  round  in  the  ladder  whereby  the 
soul  is  climbing  upward,  and  it  will  strengthen  the  principle 
firom  which  that  ascending  movement  springs,  and  make  the 
next  acting  of  it  the  easier ;  it  will  add  so  much  fuel  to  the 
holy  fire  within,  of  which  those  acts  are  but  the  radiated  heat 
without,  and  it  will  keep  reacting  in  this  benign  way  upon  the 
moral  agent,  like  the  fly-wheel  in  machinery,  as  long  as  he 
shall  keep  up  the  good  habit,  to  confirm  him  in  his  holy  course, 
and  propel  him,  as  with  wings,  to  the  goal ;  until  at  length, 
here  or  hereafter,  he  shall  become  unalterably  fixed  in  his 
course  of  obedience ;  and  by  the  grace  of  Grod,  in  alliance  with 
his  holy  habits,  temptation  shall  no  more  make  him  swerve 
from  duty,  or  deviate  from  the  Divine  providential  track,  than 
it  will  turn  the  stars  from  their  courses. 

When,  for  instsmce,  the  act  of  faith  in  Christ,  as  our 
wisdom,  righteousness,  sanctification,  and  redemption,  has 
been  so  often  repeated  as  to  be  ripened  into  a  habit ;  find  when 
fiuth  becomes  tiie  uniform  disposition  or  state  of  the  soul,  it 
will  secure  to  that  soul  a  constant  participation  in  all  the  bless- 
ings of  the  covenant  of  redemption.  It  is  within  the  scope  of 
fieiith,  when  constant,  yea,  this  is  its  province,,  this  its  victory, 
to  prevent  all  sin  and  make  the  soul  steadfast,  inunovable,  al- 
ways abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord.  This  habitual  re- 
liance on  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  this  setting  Him  always  be- 
fore us  by  faith,  is  the  perfection  of  all  wisdom ;  it  is  the  Ulti- 
ma Thule  of  practical  discovery  in  religion ;  it  is  the  key,  and 
the  safe,  and  the  safe-guard  of  all.  Christian  excellence.  The 
truly  devout  man  of  faith,  cautious  and  self-distrustful  as  he 
has  learned  to  be,  does  sometimes  humbly  exult,  and  his  soul 
swells  with  gratitude  at  the  indications  he  is  permitted  to  see 
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in  the  augmenting  force  and  constancy  of  his  holy  habits,  the 
clearness  and  strength  of  his  apprehensive  faith,  that  he  is 
planted  immovably,  as  a  tree  of  righteousness,  in  the  garden  of 
Grod.     He  feels  this  confirmed  habit  of  holiness  as  tiie  grasp 
of  the  great  hand  of  the  Almighty  upon  him,  which  will  never 
let  him  go.     From  the  advanced  stage  in  his  experience  of  con- 
stant faith,  and  consequent  habitual  serenity  and  holy  living, 
to  which  it  will  hereafter  be  found,  in  the  church  of  the  future, 
that  the  Christian  may  arrive  much  oftener  than  he  has  done 
heretofore  in  the  present  life  ;  from  this  point  of  observation, 
through  the  grace  of  Christ,  he  looks  out  with  firnmess  and 
joy  upon  the  ocean  of  futurity,  and  says  with  holy  confidence, 
as  a  great  and  good  man  once  did,  *'  I  carry  the  eternal  mark 
upon  me  that  I  belong  to  Grod ;  and  I  am  ready  to  go  to  any 
world  to  which  He  shall  be  pleased  to  transmit  me,  certain 
that  everywhere,  in  height  or  depth,  he  will  acknowledge  me 
forever." 

It  is  not  that  a  habit  of  holiness,  formed  through  the  help 
of  Christ,  realized  by  faith,  of  itself  merits  heaven,  or  lays  any 
claim  to  the  Divine  favor.  By  no  means ;  but  it  shows  heav- 
en begun  in  ike  soul,  and  it  is  a  proof  of  the  special  favor  of 
Grod  when  faith  and  holiness,  under  the  Divine  discipline,  have 
thus  ripened  into  a  habit ;  and  we  may  rationally  expect  that 
such  a  soul  will  enjoy  Grod  and  dwell  in  his  presence  forever, 
assimilation  of  character,  the  great  end  of  his  wise  ratio  dis- 
ciplinse  having  begun  here.  Life,  said  Henry  Mowes,  in  the 
larue  spirit  of  Reformed  Grerman  Evangelism,  is  a  tutelage  un- 
der Christ ;  sacrifice  and  self-renunciation  are  the  lessons  the 
Master  appoints ;  inward  strength  and  tranquilliti/  the  rewards 
we  shall  have  when  all  is  borne. 

How  plainly  now  is  faith  the  only  key  to  this  true  Christ- 
ian "Atfxritfig  of  self-sacrifice  and  self-renunciation ;  and  how 
necessarily  is  it  a  hidden  life  to  the  uninitiated ;  hidden  in  its 
cause  and  its  end,  and  hidden  as  to  any  proper  appreciation 
of  its  symptoms  and  phenomena.  What  knowledge  has  the 
world  of  the  secret  of  tiiat  victory  which  overcometh  the  world, 
even  faith  ?  What  sympathy  or  correspondence  has  the  world 
with  the  motions  and  pulses  of  spiritual  life,  that  beat  in  the 
bosom  of  a  man  of  G^od  ?  No  more  than  most  of  tiie  stupid, 
sensual  monks  in  Luther's  convent  at  Erfurth  had  with  the 
grief  and  strife  of  the  reformer's  mind  under  a  sense  df  sin  and 
desire  for  holiness,  and  his  warfare  with  self,  and  vain  efforts 
at  keeping  the  law,  and  his  agony  for  deliverance  long  before ' 
he  found  a  Saviour.  What  acquaintance,  too,  has  the  world 
with  the  spiritual  joys  and  triumphs  of  the  man  of  faith  ?  or 
what  knowledge  of  his  inward  conflicts,  trials,  and  tempta- 
tions ?    There,  in  Cowper's  own  sweet  words,  who  knew, 
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There,  nnfatigoed. 
His  fervent  spirit  labors.    There  he  fiffhts. 
And  there  obtaiDs  fresh  triumphs  o^er  himself, 
And  never-withering  wreaths,  compared  with  which, 
The  laurels  that  a  Csesar  reaps  are  weeds. 
Perhaps  the  self-approving,  hanghty  world. 
That  as  she  sweeps  him  with  her  rustling  silks. 
Scarce  deigns  to  notice  him,  or  if  she  see. 
Deems  him  a  cipher  in  the  works  of  God, 
Receives  advantage  from  his  noiseless  hoars, 
Of  what  she  little  dreams.    Perhaps  she  owes 
Her  sanshine  and  her  rain,  her  bloooung  spring. 
And  plenteous  harvest,  to  the  prayer  he  makesj 
When,  Isaac-like,  the  solitary  saint 
Walks  forth  to  meditate  at  eventide, 
And  thinks  on  her  who  thinks  not  of  herself. 


In  the  present  period  of  outward  activity  and  the  Socialism 
of  Christianity,  we  sometimes  fear  that  Cowper's  race  of  soli' 
tary  saints  is  growing  thin  ;  the  race  of  which  each  may  say, 
like  Paul,  when  I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong ;  and  of  whom 
as  a  class,  the  proper  motto  is,  Impotent  in  self — Omnipotent 
in  Christ ;  despised  often  by  man,  but  prevalent  with  the  Al- 
mighty :  by  union  with  Christ  they  stand ;  divided  they  fall. 
Only  let  the  ranks  of  these  singular  non-eonformists  to  the 
world  be  largely  recruited ;  let  tihe  whole  church  militant  be 
of  their  number,  in  realized  union  with  Christ,  and  how 
soon  would  the  whole  w6rld  be  in  their  wake,  walking,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  by  faith  and  by  sight,  even  by  &ith  in  a 
spiritual  Christianity,  thus  convincingly  exhibited  before  their 
eyes  in  the  holy  living  of  its  professors  by  virtue  of  real  union 
with  their  invisible  Head.  The  prayer  of  our  Saviour  would 
then  be  fulfilled,  that  they  all  may  be  one,  as  thou,  Father,  art 
in  me,  and  I  in  thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us,  that  the 
world  may  believe  that  thou  hast  sent  me,  and  hast  loved  them 
as  thou  hast  loved  me  :  as  if  it  were  by  reason  of  the  present 
want  of  oneness  in  Christians  with  the  Father  and  with  Christ, 
in  other  words,  the  known  unlikeness  of  the  church'  to  its  great 
Head,  that  the  world  does  not  believe.  Because  there  is  so 
poor  a  representation  of  Christ  in  the  common  Christian  life 
and  sentiments.  Let  the  Saviour  be  exhibited  more  fairly  in 
the  characters  and  lives  of  his  people,  let  the  practical  union 
here  prayed  for  be  once  realized,  and  infidelity  would  cease, 
opposition  to  the  gospel  could  not  be  maintained,  but  every- 
where men  would  be  becoming  Christians.  It  is  so  partially, 
in  local  revivals,  when  the  life  of  Christ  is  acted  out  by  his 
followers,  and  their  union  with  him  is  made  apparent.  It 
would  be  so  generally,  were  the  faith  of  the  whole  church  re- 
vrved ;  for  it  is  joyful  activity  for  Christ  consequent  upon  a 
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revival  of  faith  and  holiness  in  living  examples  which  may  be 
seen,  that  is  to  conviot  the  world,  and,  under  Q-od,  to  convert 
it.  Just  as  the  sun's  rays,  luminous  and  beautiful  though 
they  be  in  themselves,  yet  in  order  to  become  indeed  calorific 
and  light-giving,  must  strike  upon  ^nd  be  reflected  by  some 
visible  body,  even  so  must  the  rays  from  the  Sun  of  Righteous- 
ness, the  Lord  of  life  and  glory,  be  gathered  and  flung  back 
upon  the  world  of  apostate  minds^  from  the  lives  and  charac- 
ters  of  believers,  serving  as  the  tin-foil  of  a  mirror,  before  they 
can  emit  heat  or  light  enough  to  -vivify  or  illuminate  the  great 
mass  of  unbelieving,  sensuous  humanity. 

How  interesting  is  it  now  to  trace  the  correspondencies  of  dif- 
ferently constituted  devout  minds  upon  this  common  theme  of 
union  with  Christ  and  holiness  by  faith,  and  the  divine  method 
of  bringing  it  to  pass  in  the  soul  of  man !  The  author  of  the  "Wind- 
ings has  somewhere  very  happily  represented  Paul,  the  inspired 
logician  of  Scripture,  answering  back  to  David  the  inspired 
poet,  through  the  whispering  gallery  of  ages.  Let  us,  then,  here 
show  the  Protestant  mind  revealed  in  the  Windings,  and  the 
Catholic  mind  in  the  Memoirs  of  Madame  Guyon,  to  be  in  the 
same  close  correspondence  and  sympathy;  a  correspondence 
all  the  more  valuable  for  its  being  unknown  to,  perhaps  dis- 
avowed by  the  former.  In  order  that  this  correspondence  may 
be  the  more  apparent,  we  will  place  certain  passages  from 
both  in  parallel  columns,  passages  eliminated  here  and  there 
without  indicating  the  breaks  between,  from  the  Windings  of 
the  River  of  the  Water  of  Life,  and  from  the  Life  and  Relig- 
ious Opinions  of  Madame  Guyon. 

FBOM  THE  WINDINGS.  MADABTE    aU^-QN. 

The  history  of  faith,  and  of  God's        My  little  children,  let  Christ  be  all 

discipline  for  its  increase  and  perfec-  in  all  IN  and  for  us  ;  in  order  that  the 

tlon,  ever  has  been  and  ever  will  be  work  of  sanctification,  resting  upon  the 

a  record  of  trials.    Character  is  read  basis  of  divine  trath,  may  be  carried 

and  known  in  the  temper  of  the  soul  on  and  perfected  in  our  souls.    To 

sustaining  them,  and  they  themselves  Christ      belongs     all     wisdom,    all 

are  the  costly  instruments  of  God  in  strength,  all  greatness,  all  power,  all 

refining  and  establishing  the  soul.  We  glory.    To   ourselves,  considered  as 

are  in  the  shop  of  the  Great  Jeweler,  eeparate  from  Christ,  belong  nothing 

preparing  for  our  places  in  his  palace  but  poverty,  emptiness,  weakness,  and 

above;  and  they  whom  he  means  to  misery.  If,  in  the  spirit  of  self-reliance, 

make    the    most    resplendent,    said  we  seek  anything  out  of  Christ,  then 

Leighton,  in  this  beautiful  figure,  he  we  are  not  his  true  followers.    We 

hath  oftenest  his  tools  upon.    Until  deceive  ourselves,  and  in  that  state 

this  discipline  of  God  have  been  ap-  shall  never  become  the  true  saints  of 

plied  to  nim,  a  man  knows  not  of  God.    He  who  speaks  only  of  the  all 

what  elements  his  nature  is  composed,  of  God,  and  nothing  of  the  creature, 

Dor  what  hidden  evils  may  be  fester-  is  in  the  truth ;  and  the  truth  dwelleth 

ing  in  his  bosom.    God  mnst  bring  in  him;   usurpation  and  selfishneaa 

them  out,  and  redeem  him  from  them,  being  banished  from  his  heart 
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or  he  can  never  be  prepared  for  the  I  have  sometimes  thought  that  the 
kingdom  of  heaven.    A  jeweler  may  Lord  deals  with  his  friends  who  are 
fin^  in  making  tip  a  casket,  a  magnif-  dearest  to  him,  as  the  ocean  does  with 
icent  stone  in  which  there  seems  to  be  its  waves.    Sometimes  it  pushes  them 
a  flaw.     If  it  extend    through   the  against  the  rooks,  where  thev  break 
stone,  it  is  useless  for  his  purpose,  in  pieces  ;  sometimes  it  rolls  them  on 
and  must  be  laid  aside  for  some  infe-  the  sand,  or  dashes  them  on  the  mire. 
rior  end.    Therefore  he  begins  to  file  And  then,  in  a  moment,  it  retakes  them 
it,  to  see  how  deep  it  goes,  and  it  may  into  the  depths  of  its  own  bosom,  where 
be  that  after  a  little  of  this  operation  they  are  absorbed  with  the  same  ra- 
it will  show  itself  clear ;  but  if  not,  pidity    with    which  they  were    first 
then  it  is  unfit  for  the  place  he  had  ejected.    The  more  violently  they  are 
designed  it  to  fill.    So  it  is  with  God  dashed    upon   the    rocks,   the   more 
in  making  up  his  jewels ;  theiB  is  quickly  and  impetuously  do  they  re- 
much  filing  needed  to  prepare  them  turn  to  the  great  centre.    With  others 
for  their   heavenly  setting.      Some-  he  deala  more  gently.     There   are 
times  there  are  such  flaws,  that  a  many,  far  the  greater'  number,  whom 
Christian's    usefulness  is  well  nigh  he   permits  to  live  by   consolations 
destroyed,  even  if  his  hope  of  happi-  mingled  with  faith.    How  few  are 
ness  hereafter  be  not  ruined.    How  those,  how  very  rare,  who  are  driven 
deep  the  interest,  while  ^e  fires  of  and  dashed  where  the  Lord  pleases, 
God's  discipline  are  at  work  upon  a  till  their  wills  are  whollv  destroyed, 
man  to  bum  out  his  dross,  or  some  and  they  can  no  longer  demand  any- 
keen  file  is  applied  to  remove  the  evils  thing  for  Uiemselves ! 
in  his  character !  It  is  sometimes  the  case  that  souls, 
A  man  is  driving  on,  and  Grod  takes  in  the  experience  of  God's  favors,  are 
cff  his  chariot  wheels,  so  that  he  drives  perverted  by  the  very  gifts  which  they 
heavily ;  withdraws  the  linch-pin,  as  receive  from  his  hand.    They  mistake 
it  were,  or  takes  away  the  main  spoke  the  gift  for  the  giver,  the  joy  for  Him 
in  the  wheel  of  his  plan,  so  that  he  who  is  the  source  of  their  joy.    And 
is  compelled  to  lay  it  aside.    3ut  or-  God  tlien,  if  he  has  determined  to 
dinarily  Grod  proceeds  more  indirectly,  sanctify  their  soul,  so  orders  his  prov- 
He  does  not  speak  in  a  voice  from  idences,  as  to  render  it  the    subject 
heaven ;  he  is  not  going  to  say  from  both  of  inward  and  outward  sorrow  ; 
the  sky,  or  in  a  supernatural  dream  and  in  such  a  degree  and  such  a  man- 
by  an  angel,  you  must  not  go  this  way  ner,  that  he  will  appear  to  it  to  have 
or  that,  or  do  this  or  that.    He  relies  entirely  withdrawn  iiis  favors.    This 
upon  the  common  sense  of  his  children  is  a  very  trying  situation.    It  is  impos- 
for  the  right  interpretation  of  his  prov-  sible  for  the  soul  to  live  in  it  for  any 
idences,  and  he  leaves  every  man  to  length  of  time  without  the  experience 
draw  his  own  inferences ;  only  he  says,  of  a  very  high  degree  of  faitn.    The 
Be  ye  not  as  the  horse  or  as  the  mule  soul  that  can  stand  this  test,  that  can 
that  are  void  of  understanding,  whose  drink  the  bitterness  of  this  cup,  espe- 
moutbs  must  be  held  in  with  bit  and  cially  when  it  is  offered  without  any 
bridle :  That  is  not  the  way  God  takes  miti^ting   ingredient,    cannot   have 
to  guide  his  children,  but  he  deals  anything  less  than  an  assured  faith,  a 
with  them  as  free  moral  agents,  and  faith  which  fully  purifies  the  heart,  and 
sometimes  relies  greatly  upon  their  overcomes  the  world.    He  who  has 
tenderness  of  conscience  to  see  and  this  confidence  in  God  is  necessarily 
feel  quickly  his  meaning.  It  is  a  very  the  friend  of  Qt)d,  according  to  the  pro- 
precious  tning,  a  very  heavenly  at-  mise,  and  cannot  be  separate  from  him, 
tainment  to  have  a  quick  and  keen  either  in  the  aflections  or  the  will. 
perception  of  God's  meaning  in  his  It  is  from  that  moment  that  the  death 
discipline,  a  tender  and  holy  conscious-  of  nature  is  experienced;  which  is 
ness  of  its  purport,  and  a  sweet  readi-  nothing  else  than  the  cessation  of  all 
ness  to  understand  and  obey  itsintima-  wrong  and  inordinate  desires  and  pur- 
tions,    without  forcing  dod   to   use  poses,  and  entire  union  with  God  in 
greater  violence.     Tliere  is  a  child-  everything  he  loves  and  everything  that 
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like  simplicity  in  the  soul  of  a  man  he  wills.  Thus  is  the  declaration  of 
walking  closely  with  God,  that  finds  Scripture  made  true,  Whosoever  is  bom 
ont  his  meaning,  even  when  others  do  of  God  overcometb  the  world  ;  and 
not  see  iiow  he  is  indicating;  it ;  just  as  this  is  the  victory  that  overcometh  the 
a  little  child,  when  it  is  &mg  wrong  world,  even  our  faith, 
in  company,  will  understand  even  a  When  all  that  separated  from  God 
gesture  of  its  mother,  and  not  wait  to  is  taken  away,  when  every  inordinate 
be  spoken  to.  desire  has  undergone  the  process  of 
The  ability  to  walk  in  simple  reli-  excision,  so  as  to  be  reduced  into  its 
ance  on  God  alone  and  his  promise,  is  place,  and  to  be  put  into  entire  po- 
a  great  ability;  it  is  not  the  earliest  sition  and  agreement  with  the  one 
thing  by  any  means,  but  contrariwise,  great  and  over-ruling  desire  of  con- 
a  very  advanced  and  tried  grace  in  formity  to  God's  will,  then  begins  the 
Christian  experience.  The  work  of  new  life  in  the  higher  sense  of  the 
setting  out  for  heaven,  and  of  finding  terms.  The  soul  no  longer  possesses 
Grod,  is  a  great  enterprise  ;  and  in  the  anything  which  it  calls  its  own  ;  but 
course  of  every  great  enterprise  there  may  rather  ^  spoken  of  as  a  subject, 
must  be  difficulties.  God  himself  will  and  instead  of  possessing,  may  be  said 
interpose  them  if  man  does  not ;  for  to  be  f  assessed  by  anotl^  ;  God  him- 
without  difficulties  great  enterprises  self  comes  to  it,  and  dwells  in  it,  as  in 
would  be  without  -permanence  and  his  holy  temple.  It  is  not  only  obe- 
depth.  Difficulties  are  as  the  ballast  to  dient  to  Ciod,  which  is  a  high  state  of 
keep  the  ship  in  trim.  They  are  the  grace,  even  when  it  costs  considerable 
cold  days  that  set  the  vegetation,  when  efifort  to  render  obedience ;  but  its  obe- 
uninterrupted  sunshine  and  heat  would  dience  is  rendered  in  such  a  manner, 
Wing  it  pretematurally  forward.  It  is  so  promptly  and  lovingly,  that  God 
very  easy  even  for  the  carnal  mind  may  be  said  to  be  its  life.  The  soul 
to  live  half  by  faith,  and  half  by  has  become  nothing  in  itself;  but  it 
Bight.  It  is  easy  to  walk  when  God's  has  gained  all  things  out  <^  itself. 
comforts  surround  the  soul,  when  the  Disrobed  of  the  life  of  nature,  it  is 
soul  mounts  up  as  on  eagles'  wings,  clothed  with  the  life  of  grace.  It  has 
when  God,  as  it  were,  takes  the  soul  lost  the  inspiration  and  life  of  the  crea- 
by  the  hand,  and  hurries  it  forward  as  ture,  but  it  has  gained  the  life  of  God. 
the  angels  took  Lot  and  hurried  him  And  now  all  that  has  Grod  in  it,  (and 
out  of  Sodom  to  Zoar.  When  the  there  is  nothing  which  has  not  God  in 
candle  of  the  Lord  shines  bright  upon  it,  except  sin,)  is  its  delight.  The  sky 
as,  when  he  fills  our  hearts  with  his  expands  with  a  purer  beauty ;  the 
love,  and  shows  us  the  fflory,  certain-  flower  opens  with  a  sweeter  fragrance ; 
ty,  and  blissfulness  of  liis  covenant,  in  tlie  forest,  and  on  the  river's  banks, 
this  is  sight  rather  than  faith,  this  is  it  finds  food  for  contemplation  and  holy 
experience  and  enjoyment ;  it  is  the  love ;  it  rejoices  with  those  Who  re- 
earnest  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  easy  to  be-  joice,  and  weeps  with  those  who 
lieve  God  when  we  thus  see  and  feel  weep  ;  it  is  young  and  buoyant  with 
the  presence  of  Grod,  when  he  sends  the  child,  and  wise  and  reverent  with 
forth  the  Spirit  of  his  dear  Son  in  our  the  aged  ;  everything  in  human  life  is 
hearts,  and  makes  us  cry  Abba,  Fa-  dear  to  it  ^  it  pities  and  forgives  its 
ther.  But  when  these  sensible  com-  enemies  ;  like  Him  who  is  embodied 
forts  are  withdrawn,  then  to  rely  upon  in  it,  it  does  good  to  the  evil  and  un- 
God's  promises,  and  go  forward  in  duty  tliankful ;  tears  are  dried  at  its  ap- 
just  as  if  we  experienced  them,  that  is  proach ;  and  smiles  bloom  like  roses  at 
true  faith,  and  tnat  is  the  faith  taught  thepresence  of  its  loveliness, 
by  trial.  Blessings  will  teach  grati-  Those  who  have  never  experienced 
tude,  but  not  this  kind  of  faith.  Bless-  the  transformations  of  thoroughly 
ings,  indeed,  are  so  apt  to  accustom  sanctifying  grace,  know  but  little 
the  soul  to  sight,  that  except  by  the  of  the  purity,  the  peace,  and  the  bless- 
very  peculiar  care  and  discipline  of  edness  of  such  a  soul.  It  has  but 
God's  grace,  a  long  uninterrupted  con-  little  to  say  of  itself ;  it  has  no  dreams, 
tinuance  of  them  unfits  the  soul  for  no  visions,  no  ecstasies.    It  lives  by 
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£utfa ;  8o  tbat  when  the  aecostoiDed  &itb«  and  not  by  sight    Betieving,  it 
tide  of  blessingB  begins  to  hxU  sjmI  a  aeke  nothing  more.    Its  new  life  isall 
fiiscipUne  of  want  or  darkness  inter-  natural  to  it ;  a  life  which  lives  and 
venes,  the  aoal  begins  to  iinagioe  itself  acts  of  itself,  without  calculation  and 
deserted  of  God,  begins  to  faint,  for-  without  effort    It  is  humble  without 
getful  of  the  ezhoiti£oo  which  speak-  knowing  or  speaking  of  its  humility  ; 
eCh  as  unto  children  concerning  the  it  is  divUiely  wise  without  analyzing 
rebuke  of  God ;  perhaps  stops  short  its  wisdom ;  it  is  full  of  kindness  mjm 
in  the  course  of  duty,  just  as  if  God's  love  apparently  without  any  conscious- 
comforts,  and  not  God,  were  its  guide,  ness  how  kind  and  loving  it  is.    It 
its  support,  its  index,  and  its  impulse,  worships  God,  even  without  formally 
But  tlMt  is  &itb  in  sight,  not  faith  in  thinking  of  God,  because  the  kikg- 
God.    And  the  soul  must  be  taught  to  dom  of  God  is  wtthih  it.    Its  yea  is 
toil  on  in  the  wilderness,  without  re-  yea,  and  its  nay  is  nay,  without  sus- 
pining,  water  or  no  water,  confident  picion.    it  is  not  more  full  of  faith, 
in  God.    This  is  genuine  faith,  and  than  it  is  full  of  holy  simplicity.    It  is 
supposes  a  disposition  sweetly  restsn-  like  a  little  child.  It  is  an  infant  Jesus, 
ed  to  God^s  wilL    If  He  leave  but  This  state  of  the  soul   is   the  true 
himself,  the  afflicted,  sorrowing  soul  spiritual   preparative  for  the  various 
says,  he  may  take  what  he  will  awliy.  forms  of  duty  :  namely,  a  state  of  the 
He  has  never  promised  in  his  Word  soul,  in  which  the  soul  is  in  harmony 
any  particular  comforts  at  the  particu-  with  itself,  because  it  is  in  harmony 
lar  times  of  my  will ;  but  he  has  prom-  with  God ;  in  which  it  is  at  rest  in 
ised  himself  to  all  who  put  their  trust  itself,  because  it  has  rest  in  God.    A 
in  him ;  and  come  what  may,  my  soul  soul  in  this  state  is  prepared  for  all 
resteth  upon  God.  times,  places,  and  occasions ;  prepared 
The  very  trials  and  disappointments  for  the  intercourse  of  society,  prepared 
of  a  Christian,  if  God  come  with  them,  for  the  seasons  and  duties  of  worship, 
are  better  than  all  the  blessings  of  the  prepared  for  outward  and  effective  ao- 
worldling.    God's  love  in  this  world  tion.   Cease,  therefore,  from  the  action 
is  a  discipline,  and   the    Mount  of  of  self,  in  order  that  the  soul  may  rest 
Transfiguration,  if  we  are  admitted  to  continually  upon  the  Great  Centre, 
it,  is  not  a  place  to  stay  in,  but  to  be  When,  through  weakness  of  purpose, 
refreshed  in  fur  the  trials  and  duties  of  or  want  of  faith,  we  become,  as  it 
oar  pilgrimage.     There  mav  be  an  were,  tmcenired,  it  is  of  immediate  im- 
eocampment,  but  that  is  aU.      We  portance  to  turn  again    gently  and 
must  strike  our  tents,  and  go  on  in  the  sweetly  inward ;  and  thus  bring  the 
daily  simple  following  of  Christ;  self  soul  into  harmcmy  with  the  desires  and 
and  all  things  connected  with  it  being  purposes  of  God.    The  more  we  are 
given  up  to  Him.    If  yon  would  be  in  this  state, the  more  we  shall  be  like- 
saved  and  be  perfect,  you  must  throw  ly  to  be ;  that  is  to  say,  the  more  we 
yourself  on  Christ  for  all,  as  a  mere  exercise  love  and  trust  in  God,  the 
guilty,    death -deserving   sinner,  de-  more  we  shall  be  likely  to  exercise 
serving  of  death,  even  though  believ-  them.    The   powerful  law  of  habit, 
ing ;  uid  with  neither  love,  nor  fiiith,  which  is  continually  in  exercise,  gives 
nor  works  as  a  ground  of  pardon,  or  new  strength  day  by  day,  and  the  more 
title  to  mercy  or  assurance  of  heaven,  the  soul  becomes  like  God,  the  more 
but  merely  and  submissively  throwing  clearly  it  discerns  God's  excellencies ; 
yourself  on  Christ,  forgetting  every-  and  the  more  distinctly  and  fully  it 
thing  but  submission,  but  duty,  but  feels  bis  attracting  power.     And  when 
love,  but  Christ,  losing  self  and  self-  we  have  become  nothikg  and  God 
anxiety  in  the  sweetness  of  eubmis-  all  ;  when  we  have  lost  ourselves, 
sion,  in  the  happiness  of  trusting;  in  then  Grod  finds  us,  not  to  despise  and 
Christ    The  only  way  in  which  a  reject  us,  but  to  come  into  the  heart 
man  can  thus  have  self  put  under  and  which  is  now  made  empty  and  clean 
hidden  from  him  is  to  come  to  Christ,  for  his  reception,  and  to  set  up  his 
and  have  the  glory  and  love  of  God  kingdom  there  forever, 
absorb  him,  bemg  revealed  to  him  in  But  now  our  abandonment  or  entire 
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the  faeeof  Jesue  ChriBt.    It  is  easy  to  Consecration  to  God  is  a  matter  of  so 

conquer  f*elf,  when  Christ   and  his  much  consequence,  that  God  will  not 

glorv  fiil  the  heart ;  impossible  when  fail  to  give  us  opportnnities  to  try  or 
le  heart  is  not  ^lled  with  and  fixed  test  whether  it  be  a  true  one  or  not 
on  Christ.  If  Christ  and  heaven  do  No  man  can  be  wholly  the  Lord's  nn- 
not  fill  the  heart,  the  world  and  self  less  he  is  wholly  consecrated  to  the 
will ;  no  man  can  get  self  out,  but  by  Lord  ;  and  no  man  can  know  whether 
letting  Christ  in ;  you  cannot  possibly  he  is  thus  wholly  consecrated,  except 
remove  the  darkness,  but  by  letting  in  by  tribulation.  That  is  the  test.  To 
the  light ;  and  where  this  heavenly  rejoice  in  God's  will,  when  that  will 
light  is  not  admitted  to  reign,  spiritual  imparts  nothing  but  happiness,  is  easy 
depravity  and  darkness  will  reign,  even  for  the  natural  man.  But  ncme 
But  when  we  lose  our  life,  let  self  go,  but  the  renovated  man  can  rejoice  in 
and  care  nothing  about  it,  are  content  the  Divine  will,  when  it  crosses  his 
that  anything  should  happen  to  it,  then  path,  disappoints  his  expectations,  and 
we  save  it;  or,  rather,  Christ  saves  it  overwhelms  him  with  sorrow.  Trial, 
for  us,  Christ  gives  it  back  to  us,  gives  therefore,  instead  of  being  shunned, 
himself  to  us  as  a  new  self,  takes  up  should  be  welcomed  as  the  test,  and 
his  dwelling  in  us  as  the  self  of  self,  the  only  true  test  of  a  true  state.  Be- 
thesoulof  our  souls,  the  object  and  end  lo^  souls,  there  are  consolations 
of  everything,  and  then  we  are  happy,  which  pass  away  ;  but  ye  will  not 
Where  Christ  abides  and  reigns,  tnere  find  true  and  abiding  consolation  ex- 
is  nothing  but  peace  and  Imppiness.  cept  in  entire  abandonment,  and  in 
Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  petfecl  peace,  that  love  which  loves  the  cross.  He, 
whose  soul  is  stayed  on  thee,  because  who  does  not  welcome  the  cross,  does 
he  trusteth  in  thee.  not  welcome  God.  Supposing, then,that 
I  thought,  says  the  soul,  in  my  ro-  God  should  smite  you  with  afflictions 
mantic  dreams  of  heaven  without  toil  without,  and  with  temptations  within, 
and  suffering,  without  the  need  of  pu-  and  should  leave  the  soul,  so  far  as 
rifying  fires  endured,  that  my  path  was  consolations  are  concerned,  in  a  state 
to  be  all  the  way  through  the  land  of  entire  aridity  ?  Do,  then,  I  would 
Beulah.  I  never  dreamed  of  the  cm-  say,  what  God  requires  you  to  do,  and 
cible,  nor  of  the  mortifying  discoveries  suffer  what  he  requires  you  to  suffer  ; 
of  dross,  instead  of  Christ--dro6s  which  but  in  everything  be  resigned  and  pa- 
must  rise  to  the  surface  before  it  could  tient.  With  humility  of  spirit,  with 
be  removed,  and  which,  in  so  rising  to  a  sense  of  your  own  nothingness,  with 
be  removed,  might  conceal  Christ  from  the  reiterated  breathings  of  an  ardent 
the  soul,  even  while  it  was  the  virtue  but  peaceful  affection,  and  with  in- 
of  Christ's  grace  in  the  soul  that  was  ward  submission,  and  quietness,  yon 
separating  the  dross  from  it.  To  me  it  must  wait  the  return  of  the  Beloved, 
seemed  tul  dross,  when  I  was  expect-  In  this  way  yon  will  demonstrate,  that 
ing  solid  gold  and  silver.  I  thought  my  it  is  Grod  himself  alone  and  his  good 
Lord  would  new-create  me  at  once  in-  pleasure  which  you  seek,  and  not  the 
to  a  jewel,  without  the  fires  and  files  selfish  delights  of  your  own  sensa- 
and  cutting  instruments  of  such  sharp  tions.  Leave  what  is  past  in  oblivion ; 
discipline.  But  how  can  all  this  be  leave  what  is  to  come  to  the  decisions 
done  ?  God  must  make  the  soul  itself  of  Providence  ;  and  devote  to  Grod  the 
the  instrument  in  all  this,  if  he  would  present  moment, — a  moment  which  ne- 
have  the  holiness  of  the  soul  to  be  a  eessarily  brings  with  it  God's  eternal 
habit,  and  not  an  exotic,  set  as  it  were  order  of  things,  and  in  everything,  ex- 
in  a  hot-house.  The  natural  soil,  in  cepting  sin,  is  adeckirationofhis  will, 
the  air  and  climate  of  this  world,  must  By  casting  ourselves  into  the  simple 
produce  the  plant,  which  €rod  sows,  presence  of  God,  in  the  exercise  of 
which  God  causes  to  spring  up,  which  faith,  we  shall  find  instant  supplies  of 
God  waters,  if  the  plant  would  live  strength  for  our  support  This  was 
and  thrive.  Or,  if  it  is  too  much  to  the  succor  sought  for  by  David, — ^  I 
say  that  the  natural  soil  must  produce  have  set,"  saith  he,  **  the  Lord  always 
it,  we  must  say  at  least  that  it  must  bef<Mre  me  ;  because  he  is  at  my  rignt 
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be  produced  by  grace  in  the  natural  hand,  I  shall  not  be  moved.  There- 
soil,  and  in  spite  of  it,  and  it  must  fore  my  heart  is  glad,  and  my  glory 
be  aUe  to  crow  under  all  varieties  rejoiceth  i  mv  flesh  also  shall  rest  in 
of  air  and  climate,  or  it  will  never  be  hope."  And  it  is  said  in  Exodos,  ^  The 
fit  to  be  transplanted  to  heaven.  Lord  shall  fight  for  yoa,  and  ye  shall 

hold  year  peace." 

If  now  there  be  found  a  correspondency  in  the  religious  prose 
of  the  two  authors  in  question,  as  here  presented,  it  will  be 
still  more  apparent  in  their  religious  poetry,  of  which  we  pre- 
sent a  few  fragments  in  parallel  columns. 


rmOM  THB  WIRDUCaS. 


O  mn  me  from  mrtdf,  SavioQr  DivinO  1 
Thm  only  I*iii  iMeemed,  whui  I  am  thina. 
Turn  tboa  mine  eve.  my  heart,  my  life  to  Thee, 
That  erea  in  eeir/Cbnit  only  I  may 


Fain  wonM  I  make  my  Lend  mr  only  aim, 
la  all  pnnnits  ttiU  think  on  his  dear  name, 
For  Bim  prepare  my  loni,  from  «n  forb««r, 
Aipin  to  Heaven,  beeanae  my  Lord  it  then. 


my 

Lord,  ThoQ  canst  conquer  self,  hot  Thorn  alone  1 
8ei  np  within  my  sool  thy  glorik»ns  throne ; 
Let  every  thought,  vish,  expectation  be 
Biooght  in  subjection,  by  thy  love,  to  Thee. 

Then  will  I  fly  on  angels'  winn  abroad, 

AD  care  dismimed,  but  jnst  to  ^ease  my  Lord : 

*T»  perfect  freedom,  if  Thon  reicn  in  me. 

And  where  Thoa  art,  there  shalTthy  servant  be  1 


1. 


3. 


THB  JOT  OP  TBX  CROCS. 

It  riiall  forever  be  my  pride, 

My  comfort  in  all  ^ief. 
That  Christ  for  gnilty  sinner*  died. 

Of  whom  I  am  the  chief. 
Paul's  boast  was  Jesns  cmcified, 
And  I'll  count  all  things  lost  beside. 

They  tdl  me  there's  a  thousand  things 

I  onght  not  to  for^  ; 
That  this  world's  estimate^of  things 

Moat  not  be  alighted  so. 
But  1  know  what  my  Lord  will  say. 
He  tells  me  'tis  a  dangerous  way. 

Staco  this  world  never  was  his  friend, 

It  never  shall  be  mine ; 
Bis  life  was  suffering  to  its  end. 

Nor  was  it  his  dengn. 
That  his  own  foUowers  should  be 
Much  happier  in  this  world  than  he. 

It  is  a  world  of  toil  and  pain, 

Beeaose  'tis  full  of  sin  ; 
I  sure  have  nothing  here  to  gain 

If  I  my  Lord  would  win. 
A  place  of  labor  'tis  for  me, 
Siaoe  I  his  servant  mean  to  be. 


». 


By  faith  I  see  my  happy  home, 
'Tb  bunt  beyond  the  skies : 

How  fair  that  city's  pearly  gates 
And  sbioing  walls  arise*! 

There  never  sonows  come,  nor  ni^t, 

God  is  the  everlasting  Light* 

And  I,  though  vile,  may  enter  there. 
Because  my  Saviour  died  for  me  ; 

And  in  the  fountain  of  his  blood 
From  sin  I  shall  be  free. 

He'll  clothe  me  in  a  robe  divine. 

And  make  ma  In  hb  image  abine. 


MADAME  OtrrOH. 

Thon,  Lord,  alone,  ait  all  thy  ohildren  need, 

And  tnere  b  none  beside : 
From  thee  the  streams  of  blessedness  piooaed ; 

In  thee  the  bleaa'd  abide. 
Fountain  of  life,  and  all-  abounding  craoe, 
Onr  sonroe,  our  centre,  and  our  dwelung-plaoe. 

The  love  of  thee  flows  iust  as  much 

As  that  of  ebbing  aelf  subsides : 
Onr  hearts  (their  scantiness  b  such) 

Bear  not  the  conflict  of  two  rival  tides. 
Both  cannot  govern  in  one  soul ; 

Then  let  self-love  be  dispoaaeaa'd : 
The  love  of  God  deeervea  the  whole. 

And  will  not  dwell  with  ao  deapiaed  a  gnert. 
That  we  afaould  bear  the  eroaa  b  thy  command, 

Die  to  the  worid,  and  live  to  aelf  no  moss ; 
Snfier  anmbved,  beneath  the  rudest  hand  ; 

When  ahipwreck'd  pleaaed,  as  when  upon  the 
shore. 
My  soul  I  rset  happy  in  thy  low  estate, 
Nor  hope,  nor  wbh  to  be  esteemed  or  great : 
To  take  the  impiession  of  a  will  Divine, 
fie  that  thy  glory,  and  those  riches  thine. 
Confeas  him  righteous  in  hu  wise  decrees, 
Love  what  he  loves,  and  let  hb  pleasures  please  : 
Die  daily  ;  from  (he  touch  of  sin  recede ; 
Then  thon  hast  crowned  him,  and  Ha  leigns  in- 
deed. 
Ah,  then  I  to  hb  embrace  repair; 
My  soul,  thon  art  no  stranger  there  : 
There  love  divine  shall  be  Uiy  guard, 
And  peace  and  safety  tbjr  rsward. 

THE  JOY  OP  TMB  CROPf . 

Long  plunged  in  sorrow,  I  resign 
M  V  soul  to  that  dear  hand  of  thine, 

Without  reserve  or  fear ; 
That  hand  shall  wipe  my  streaming  eyes. 
Or  hito  smiles  of  glad  surprise 

Transform  the  falling  tear. 

Adieu !  ye  vain  delights  of  earth, 
Insipid  sports,  and  chiMiah  mirth, 

I  taste  no  aweeta  in  yon : 
Unknoy^  delighu  are  in  the  cross, 
All  jov  beside  to  me  b  dross. 

And  Jesus  thought  so  too. 

The  Cross  1  Oh  ravishment  and  bli»— 
How  grateful  e'en  its  anguiah  b ; 

Its  bitterness  how  sweet ! 
There  evenr  aense,  and  all  the  mind. 
In  all  her  faculties  refined, 

Taate  happineas  complete. 

Jesua,  avenger  of  our  fall, 
Thou  faithful  lover,  abova  all 

The  croaa  have  ever  borne  1 
Oh  tell  roe,— life  ia  in  thy  voice, — 
How  much  affliotiona  were  thy  choice, 

And  aloih  and  ease  thy  soom  ! 
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7.    The  cnM !  the  oron !  I  erer  will  Thy  choice  tnd  nine  diall  be  the  wine, 

Make  this  my  boost,  my  joy,  my  pride ;  Inspirer  of  Uiat  holy  flame, 

To  all  the  world  prodalriliDg  still,      '  Which  roost  forever  blaze  I 

I'm  saved  because  my  Saviour  died.  .   To  take  the  crass  and  follow  Thee, 

Mjr  song  through  all  etemitr  Where  love  and  dnty  lead,  shall  be 

Redemption  by  His  death  shall  be !  My  portion  and  my  praise. 

It  were  easy  to  extend  this  parallel  of  correspondencies  to 
other  writers,  as,^  for  instance,  between  Professor  TJpham 
and  Jonathan  Edwards,  or  between  Archbishop  Leighton  and 
John  Newton.  But  the  limits- of  a  single  review  will  not  al- 
low it.  We  see,  by  the,  correspondence  already  traced,  that  it 
is  a  concord  of  mind  on  the  great  subject  of  evangelical  faith 
which  has  caused  all  the  resemblances  of  thought  and  expres- 
sion between  authors  so  different  in  constitution,  temperament, 
education,  and  times,  as  those  here  compared.  And  it  is  this 
agreement  of  holy  minds  on  faith  that,  under  God,  is  yet  to 
bring  to  pass  the  true  Church  Unity,  to  realize  which  has  been 
the  longing  aspiration  of  the  good  in  every  age,  and  is  pre-em- 
inently their  aim  €tnd  hope  in  the  present ;  that  the  disciples 
of  Christ  may  all  come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith^  and  of  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature 
of  the  fullness  of  Christ;  that  we  henceforth  be  no  more  chiU 
dren  (as  in  the  infancy  of  the  church),  tossed  to  and  fro,  and 
carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine  by  the  sleight  of  men, 
and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive  ; 
but  speaking  the  truth  in  love,  may  grow  up  into  him  in  all 
things,  which  is  the  head,  even  Christ;  from  whom  the  whole 
body  fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every 
joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the  meaS' 
ure  of  every  part,  maketh  increase  of  the  body  unto  the  edify- 
ing  of  itself  in  love. 

Now  it  is  the  unitive  element  of  a  common  Scriptural  faith 
in  Christ,  the  Head,  that  is  yet  to  cement  and  fuse  together 
aU  the  minds  that  hold  it,  by  a  process  in  morals  like  that  of 
cementation  in  chemistry,  wherein  by  surrounding  the  solid 
bodies  to  be  united  with  the  reduced  powder  of  the  uniting 
substance,  and  then  heating  the  whole  to  redness,  iron  is  con- 
verted into  steel,  and  glass  into  porcelain.  In  like  manner 
shall  all-harmonizing  Christian  faith,  quickened  into  a  more 
intense  fire  of  life  by  the  expected  plenary  advent  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  and  ever  adding  to  the  number,  and  clearness,  and  doc- 
trinal value  of  the  analogies  and  correspondencies  of  faith, 
transmitted  along  from  age  to  age,  while  burning  up  as  flux 
the  Wood,  hay,  stubble,  of  discordant  human  philosophies 
and  non-essentials  of  difference,  shall  at  length  result  in  that 
blessed  union  of  all  true  believers,  and  that  good  issue  for  re- 
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ligion,  which  was  the  great  hope  and  strong  inward  zeal  of  our 
Pilgrim  Fathers  in  establishing  the  colony  at  Plymouth — ''  the 
propagating  and  advancing,"  to  use  the  words  of  Governor 
Bradford,  "  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  these  remote  parts  of 
the  world ;  yea,  though  they  should  be  but  a?  stepping-stones 
unto  others  for  performing  of  so  great  a  work." 

It  is  their  sublime  faith  in  G-od,  aS  meaning  the  enlarge- 
ment of  religion  by  their  means,  all  unconscious,  meanwhile, 
of  the  seed  of  empire  they  were  sowing,  with  them  a  seconda- 
ry thing,  or  of  the  great  social  Republic  of  Liberty  they  were 
founding, — ^it  is  this  lofty  religious  faith  of  theirs  that  projects 
them,  as  it  werie,  into  tiie  future  so  far  beyond  every  other 
colony  that  ever  was  or  will  be  established  again  in  our  world. 
And  it  is  this  century-long  faith  of  the  New  England  Fathers 
which  their  ofispring  ill  tiie  present  age  are  bound  to  realize 
and  see  fulfilled.  Using  them  as  the  steady  granite  stepping- 
stones  which  they  were  so  glad  to  be, — stepping-stones,  and 
tried  comer-stones,  elect,  precious,  which  God  cmly  could  lay, 
— ^from  that  broad  old  Pilgrim  base  we,  their  sons,  are,  under 
God,  to  rear  the  church  of  the  future  in  a  glorious  harmony 
of  proportions  and  magnificence  of  outline,  like  the  New  Jeru- 
salem which  John  saw  coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven, 
having  the  glory  of  God  to  lighten  it,  whereinto  there  should 
in  nowise  enter  anything  that  defileth,  neither  whatsoever 
worketh  abomination,  or  maketh  a  lie ;  but  they  which  are 
written  in  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life. 

In  that  Church  and  Theology  of  the  Future — a  form  of  ex- 
pression which  we  use  only  because  something  like  it  begins  to  be 
common  at  this  day  in  certain  quarters — whose  germ  lay  in 
Robinson's  little  band  at  Leyden  two  hundred  and  forty  years 
ago,  will  not  the  great  feature  be,  a  new  personal  realizing  of 
God  by  faith,  as  he  is  in  Emmanuel,  God-with-us,  the  Man- 
Christ-Jesus  ?  Not  the  vague,  pantheistic  realizing,  as  some 
argue,  or  rather  hazily  poetize  up  in  the  airy  regions  of  the 
mind,  of  God  in  man — ^the  godlike  in  human  nature — the  Di- 
vine biography  in  humanity — ^the  latent  divinity  in  man — ^the 
realm  of  the  Divine  bosom  laid  bare,  and  the  freedom  of  that 
realm  given  to  man,  in  order  to  make  him  a  saviour  of  himself 
by  coming  into  a  line  with  the  Divine  thinking,  and  so  getting 
that  piety  which  is  defined  to  be  but  a  stream  of  God's 
thoughts,  made  to  flow  through  the  soul  by  the  motion  of  that 
Holy  Spirit,  which  is  again  transcendentally  said  to  be  but 
the  Divine  inspiration  always  resident,  though  latent,  in  the 
bosom  of  humanity.  How  can  we  tolerate  such  esthetic  bab- 
blement in  theology,  professing  to  be  religious  philosophy  and 
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Christian  thinking,  when  it  is  at  best  but  the  foam  of  tran- 
scendental mysticism?  Is  there  not  reason  to  fear  that  ihe 
late  imagined  discoveries  in  the  speculative  region  of  Chistian- 
ity  do  all  come  as  vapors  from  a  deceived  heart  feeding  on 
ashes,  and  from  being  vainly  puffed  up  with  the  fleshly  mind, 
and  not  holding  the  Head  ?  Banished  forever  from  the  Amer- 
ican pulpit  be  all  illusory  and  artistic  word-play  like  this,  such 
a  mockery  to  the  soul's  want,  and  such  a  dishonor  upon  G-od'a 
holy  Word,  whose  entrance  to  the  soul  giveth  light ;  the  clear 
solar  light  of  truth  and  reason,  not  beautiful  misty  moonbeams, 
or  the  dim  shadows  of  sublime  gnostic  darkness. 

Thanks  be  to  God,  it  is  not  of  elements  like  these  that  the 
Christian  thinking  of  the  age  to  come  is  to  be  formed.  The 
orthodoxy  of  the  tataie  is  not  to  be  spun  out  of  cobweb  or  silk- 
worm threads  of  thought  in  the  cocoonery  of  men's  minds 
that  can  see  no  absolute  necessity  of  a  vicarious  atonement 
for  sin,  and  nothing  but  an  artistic  foim  or  dramatic  display 
in  the  vast  scheme  of  human  redemption,  nor  aught  but  a 
demi-god  in  its  great  achiever.  Nor  is  it  to  be  woven  in  the 
logic-loom  of  any  low  system  of  self-complacent  optimism  that 
makes  the  prime  end  of  all  things  rather  the  good  of  the  uni- 
verse than  the  development  and  display  of  the  Divine  character 
and  glory  ;  and  that  can  see  no  excellence,  or  moral  character 
even,  in  the  world's  Almighty  Sovereign,  or  in  any  of  his  crea- 
tures, aside  from  his  acts.  No :  the  great  feature  of  Hie  the- 
ology and  church  of  the  future,  we  are  persuaded,  will  be  the 
better  realizing,  the  clearer  apprehending,  admiring,  loving, 
and  adoring  that  incarnate  mystery  of  godliness,  God  person- 
ally manifest  in  the  flesh  (not  merely  artistically  expressed  or 
painted),  justified  in  the  Spirit,  seen  of  angels,  preached  unto 
the  Gentiles,  believed  on  in  the  world,  received  up  into  glory, 
and  now  apprehensible  by  faith,  as  the  soul's  wisdom,  right- 
eousness, sanctification,  and  redemption,  until  He  come.  The 
nearer  the  world  gets,  in  Time's  solemn  drama,  to  its  last 
great  Act,  when  He  shall  return  in  the  clouds  of  heaven,  with 
power  and  great  glory,  to  be  glorified  in  his  saints,  and  to  be 
admired  in  all  them  that  believe,  the  more  intense,  doubtless, 
will  be  the  aspirations  of  the  regenerated  human  mind  toward 
Him,  and  the  clearer  the  faith  of  the  Christian  church  in  his 
Divine  personality,  godhead,  reign,  and  glory,  and  victory  over 
sin.  It  may  be  rationally  expected,  therefore,  that  the  theol- 
ogy of  the  future  will  be  re-illumined, 

Like  another  moon,  risen  on  mid-noon, 

by  a  fresh  sufiusion  of  faith  from  the  great  gospel  sun  of  glory. 
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ere  long  to  rise,  in  His  second  advent,  full-orbed  and  glorious, 
upon  a  wondering,  perhaps  a  scoffing  world,  in  which  there 
shall  be  tiie  expecting  few  of  God's  people  to  say  to  him, — 
This  is  the  Lord.;  we  have  waited  for  him ;  we  will  rejoice 
and  bo  glad  in  him. 

Is  not  this  both  a  reasonable  and  Scriptural  pre-conception 
of  the  theology  of  the  future  ;  and  so  warranted,  too,  by  some 
of  the  signs  of  the  times,  as  to  appear  natural  as  well  as  pro- 
phetio  ? 

Even  as  the  Bun, 
ESre  it  has  risen,  sometimes  paints  its  image 
Id  the  atmosphere ;  so  often  do  the  spirits 
Of  great  events  stride  on  before  events, 
Ami  in  to-day  already  vndks  to-morrow. 

The  spirit  of  the  future  even  now  gilds  the  present ;  propi- 
tious rays  from  to-morrow  are  seen  illuminating  the  shrines  of 
^^  Liberal  Christianity,"  and  they  redden  in  the  light  of  a  bet- 
ter morning,  whose  sun  is  yet  to  rise.  Their  pulpits  begin  to 
^ak  in  a  tone  of  earnestness  and  solenmity  far  beyond  mere 
moralizing  or  sentimentality.  And  if  the  doctrinal  basis  of 
this  new  kind  of  Sabbath-preaching  and  social  exhorting  and 
praying,  be  not  yet  exactly  defined,  it  must  inevitably  demand 
and  lead  to  such  exactness  ere  long.  One,  out  of  a  volume  of 
late  discourses  on  the  Christian  life,  from  a  Unitarian  pulpit  in 
Boston,  has  this  significant  passage,  which  we  quote  here  as 
indicating,  along  with  other  symptoms,  the  reflux  of  the  tide 
back  to  evangelicalism  : — "  Do  you  believe,  once  more,  a  thing 
so  worthy  of  all  acceptation  as  that  Jesus  Christ  came  to  save 
and  reconcile  you  to  God  ?  Take  ancient  statements  of  the 
doctrine,  or  modem  ones,  or  put  aside  as  faulty  all  the  specu- 
lations upon  it  ever  clothed  in  human  speech ;  disbelieve  what 
you  will  in  theories  respecting  the  cause  or  the  process ;  but 
do  you  believe  positively  the  thing?  If  you  do,  your  faith  will 
have  irresistible  power  over  you.  It  is  proved  to  be  but  infi- 
delity's dead  profession  if  it  do  not.  The  sick  man,  hearing 
of  sunny  climes  which  have  a  balsam  in  the  very  air  to  pour 
healing  through  the  avenues  of  disease,  bids  adieu  to  all,  how- 
ever dear,  in  home,  and  friends,  and  native  land, — ^for  the  sake 
of  the  body,  the  poor,  perishing  body,  that  must  here,  there, 
or  somewhere,  find  and  fall  into  its  earthly  grave, — ^to  seek 
the  warm  isle  or  southern  continental  shore.  And,  oh !  the 
sinner^  spiritually  poor,  empty,  sickly,  if  he  believe  in  a  Re- 
deemer who  can  break  the  power  of  sin,  and  raise  him  above 
his  own  selfish  and  wayward  will  into  the  life  of  virtue  and  of 
God,  will  not  stay  long  in  cool  debate  respecting  the  origin 
and  person  of  that  Redeemer,  but  will  run  to  him,  as,  in  all 
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his  instructions  and  preoepts,  life  and  deaiii,  the  enricher,  ben- 
efactor, physician  of  his  soul."* 

As  another  of  those  signs  of  progress  that  are  significant 
respecting  the  future,  elaborate  arguments  are  makmg  their 
appearance  in  Unitarian  Quarterlies,  for  the  study  of  Syste- 
matic Theology ;  and  something  else  is  required  now  from  the 
Professors  and  Doctors  of  Liberal  Christianity,  than  *'  State- 
ments of  Reasons  for  not  Believing."  Creeds,  if  repudiated 
and  denied  in  name,  are  wanted  and  sought  for  in  fact.  The 
great  pillars  of  the  Calvinistic  faith,  are  now  blindly  felt  after, 
for  support,  not  for  orerthrow,  by  theological  Sampsons  of  the 
opposition,  that  have  been  vainly  grinding  in  the  bondage- 
house  of  Neology  and  Naturalism.  The  soul's  deep  want  of 
the  doctrines  of  grace  for  its  building-ground,  begins  to  be 
realized  by  many  thinking  minds  that  have  hitherto  withheld 
assent  to  them  in  their  dogmatic  forms.  The  whole  educated 
American  mind  has  become  thoroughly  impregnated  with,  if 
not  *'  dialectically  imbedded"  in  the  cardinal  truths  of  orthodox 
theology.  And  although  Grerman  pantheism  may  unsettle  or 
mystify  the  faith  of  some,  with  its  poetry  and  its  babble  of 
organic  laws  and  channels  of  deific  communication,  and  all- 
pervading  impersonal  inspiration  throughout  the  bosom  of 
organized  humanity ;  yet  do  we  beheve  that  the  clear  comimori- 
sense  element  of  the  New  England  mind,  not  easily  stultified 
by  sophisms,  or  antitheses,  or  brilliant  epigrams,  will  at  length 
float  free  above  it,  defecated  and  unmixed. 

And  if  the  Orthodox  American  clergy  be  only  true  to  Christ 
and  his  Church,  the  importations  of  false  philosophy  from 
abroad,  in  the  taking  costume  of  originality,  will  only  do  for 
our  Puritan  theology  what,  we  trust  in  the  all-wise  providence 
of  Grod,  the  influx  of  foreign  immigration  is  doing  for  the  race 
of  Native  Americans,  that  is,  as  we  have  seen  it  somewhere 
suggested,  raising  them  in  successive  generations  to  higher 
spheres  of  Christian  civilization,  by  crowding  underneath  them 
successive  strata  of  yet  uncultivated  immigrant  workers.  In 
like  manner,  we  believe,  is  the  Puritan  theology— or  what 
some  men  please  to  call  the  rugged  abstractions  of  Calvinism, 
tliat  have  inspired  all  their  vigor  and  hardiness  into  the  insti- 
tutions of  our  giant  Republic — after  the  same  manner  is  it  to 
be  lifted  to  its  place  of  power  in  the  Church  of  the  future,  by 
the  conflict  with,  and  crowding  under  of  successive  forms  of 
error ;  and  these  latter  shall  be  themselves  in  due  time  heaved 
up  and  translated  into  the  regions  of  truth  by  other  crowding 

'  Discourses  on  the  Christian  Spirit  and  Life,  by  C.  A.  Bartol,  junior  min- 
iater  of  West  Church,  Boston. 
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proteanisms  of  falsehood  and  heresy,  until  error  and  evil  shall 
be  finally  driven  from  the  world. 

To  that  blessed  result  in  the  good  time  coming  do  all  things 
tend.     We  rejoice  to  recognize  and  point  to  its  signs,  whidi 
are  also  signs  of  the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man.     The  present 
aspect  of  Unitarianism  to  Orthodoxy  is  one  of  those  signs.     It 
inspires  the  good  hope  that  those  definite  views  of  revealed  re- 
ligion, and  especially  evangelical  faith  in  Christ  as  an  aton- 
ing, justifying  new-creating,  and  sanctifying  Saviour,  through 
his  being  made  a  sin-offering  for  us,  that  God  might  be  just, 
and  yet  justify  the  guilty — ^views  which  have  been  so  long  un- 
known to  the  Unitarian  pulpit,  because  not  contained  hiti^erto 
in  Unitarian  theology — it  inspires  the  good  hope  that  they  will 
yet  be  proclaimed  with  light  and  power,  from  the  metropolitan 
citadel  of  New  England  Unitarianism.     Ideas  that  have  been 
dead-ripe,  and  lived  upon  as  food  among  Presbyterians  and 
New  England  Calvinists,  ever  since  the  days  of  Edwards,  begin 
now,  for  the  first  time,  to  be  plucked  and  eaten  with  pleasure, 
and  commended  as  good  fruits  by  those  who  style  themselves 
the  advocates  of  liberal  Christianity.     And  would  to  Grod  that 
as  the  effect  of  such  food,  the  soul's  very  pabulum  vitce,  upon 
our  Unitarian  brethren,  that  the  electric  religious  fire  which 
has  been  hitherto,  for  the  mbst  part,  confined  to  that  portion 
of  the  pulpit  called  orthodox,  and  there  by  no  m^ans  peren- 
nial, would  that  it  might  now  begin  to  leap,  and  lighten^  and 
thunder  from  the  rostrums  of  Liberal  Christianity  also.     Let 
the  ancient  Promethean  element  of  earnest  faith  in  Christ  be 
only  seen  to  blaze  firom  Unitarian  pulpits  as  from  old  Kidder- 
minster, kindled  at  the  altar  of  Grod's  Word,  and  by  devout 
communion  with  that  Holy  Spirit  who  can  enrich  with  all 
knowledge  and  utterance,  and  the  people  would  swarm  to  hear. 
It  were  a  cheering  sight  to  see  the  cold  moonbeams  of  a  dead 
orthtVioxy,  whether  in  Old  England  or  New,  glowingly  eclipsed 
by  the  auroral  splendors  of  a  new  dispensation  of  light,  love, 
and  power,  knowing  nothing  but  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cruci- 
fied.    There  are  many  things  that  indicate  a  glorious  sun  not 
&r  below  the  horizon,  from  which  there  are  shooting  from  time 
to  time  most  hopeful  heralds  of  the  dawn.     Yea,  may  we  not 
be  altogether  certain  that  an  era  is  near,  in  which  there  shall 
be  so  much  deeper  an  appreciation  by  faith,  of  Christ  and  him 
cracified  on  the  part  of  his  ministers,  generally  that,  as  of  old, 
they  shall  so  speak  that  which  they  know,  and  testify  that 
they  have  seen  of  the  good  Word  of  God,  and  of  the  powers 
of  tile  world  to  come,  that  a  great  multitude  shall  believe, 
and  become  obedient  to  the  faith  ? 
It  is  but  rational  to  expect,  in  the  providence  of  God,  that 
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the  evangelizing  of  the  Unitarian  Church  and  theology,  and  its 
return  to  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints,  shall  be  effected 
as  the  Reformation  in  the  Church  of  Rome  was,  by  men  born 
and  reared  in  that  communion.  Let  the  law  as  a  schoolmaster 
bring  heartily  to  Christ  a  few  of  its  leading  ministers ;  let  them 
struggle  up,  as  Luther  did,  from  the  abyss  of  self  and  sin  into 
a  clear  and  joyous  view  of  Christ  crucified,  and  justification 
by  faith  alone,  and  then  they  will  so  preach— earnest  sotils  who 
have  found  to  souls  who  are  seeking — ^that  they  will  carry  their 
congregations  along  with  them  without  knowing  it,  into  the 
Church  and  Theology  of  the  future,  just  as  the  Boston  Exodus 
from  Orthodoxy  into  Unitarianism  was  insensibly  effected  about 
the  beginning  ot  the  present  century.  Under  the  law  of  action 
and  re-action  which  governs  all  human  progress,  whether  in 
liberty  or  religion,  that  portion  of  the  church  called  Unitarian 
is  now,  we  may  believe,  in  the  act  of  resilience  from  its  lam- 
entable defection  fifty  years  ago.  This  happy  recoil  of  the 
more  serious  and  believing  portion  of  the  Unitarian  communion 
is,  no  doubt,  hastened  by  the  late  swing  which  the  pendulum 
of  Liberal  Christianity  has  been  taking  into  the  regions  of  pan- 
theistic transcendentalism  and  infidelity.  It  i»  clearly  seen 
that  nothing  but  a  liberal  swing  the  other  way  can  now  restore 
the  balance  and  reclaim  Unitarianism  firom  mere  hopeless 
neology  and  free  thinking.  Earnestness  in  religion,  pos- 
itiveness  in  belief,  and  aggressiveness  upon  sin,  are,  there- 
fore, now  loudly  called  for  in  its  ministry,  and  they  will  be 
demanded  louder  still,  until  Melancthons  and  Zuingliuses,  if 
not  Luthers  and  Calvins,  shall  be  heard  from  its  pulpits,  and 
seen  in  its  theological  chairs.  And  can  it  be  doubted  that  the 
men  are  now  in  the  process  of  training  by  the  great  Head  of 
tiie  church,  in  all  its  denominations,  whose  mission  it  shall  be 
to  inaugurate  anew  in  the  church  the  blessed  era  of  evemgelioal 
holiness  and  philanthropy  by  faith  ?  We  fervently  hope  they 
are,  and  we  believe,  furtnermore,  that  the  study  of  such  books 
on  Christian  experience  as  the  Windings  of  the  River  of  the 
Water  of  Life,  and  the  Life  of  Faith,  and  the  Memoirs  of 
Madame  Guyon,  will  do  not  a  little,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
toward  training  them. 

And  amidst  much  in  the  times  to  alarm,  this  is  something 
to  cheer,  in  the  aspect  of  American  Christianity,  that  there  is 
a  growing  relish  and  supply  of  works  like  those  on  the  Life  of 
God  in  the  soul  of  man ;  and  that  there  is  a  mai^ifest  tendency 
to  intercommunion  in  all  sections  of  the  church,  on  the  Scrips 
tural  basis  of  one  Lord,  one  Faith,  one  Baptism— K)r  the  three 
onlies  of  D'Aubign6, — the  Word  of  God  only,  the  Grace  of 
Christ  only,  the  Work  of  the  Spirit  only.    Much  has  been  dono 
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during  the  half  century  which  is  now  closing,  to  elucidate  the 
meaning  of  the  Divine  Word,  especially  of  its  symbolical  lan- 
guage, and  to  establish  sound  principles  of  Biblical  criticism ; 
mu^  has  been  done  also  to  systematize,  condense,  and  simplify 
our  theology ;  to  give  definitiveness  and  certainty  to  our  doc- 
trinal terms  and  statements,  and  to  distinguish  between  things 
tiiat  differ  and  things  that  agree ;  and  to  draw  the  lines  and 
plant  the  stakes  between  essentials  and  non-essentials.  The 
barricades  have  thus  been  strengthened  between  truth  and 
error :  the  great  bulwarks  of  the  Calvinistic  faith,  by  ratio- 
cination, by  sound  philosophy,  and  by  the  Word  of  God,  have 
been  rendered  forever  impregnable;  true  Protestantism  has 
been  more  intensely  Protestantized ;  Romanism  has  been  made 
to  come  out  of  cover,  whether  in  the  Church  of  England,  or  in 
the  apostate  Church  of  Rome ;  and  the  way  has  been  prepared 
among  the  nations  for  the  remnant  of  Jacob  to  be  in  the  midst 
of  many  people^  as  a  dew  from  the  Lordy  as  the  showers  upon 
the  grass  J  that  tarrieth  not  for  man^  nor  waiteth  for  the  sons 
of  men. 

The  gain  to  the  cause  of  spiritual  religion  by  all  this  has 
been  great.  Let  there  now  only  become  general  in  the  church 
that  personal  affection  to,  and  self<^appropriation  of  Christ, 
which  appears  in  the  letters  of  Samuel  Rutherford,  Robert 
HcCheyne,  and  often  also  in  the  familiar  epistles  of  that  rugged 
but  hearly  hero  and  man  of  God,  Oliver  Cromwell;  and  what 
then  would  be  wanting  to  the  ideal  of  a  millennial  church,  but 
the  actual  millennial  conquest  of  the  world  ?  And  the  promise 
of  the  plenary  gift  of  the  Comforter  in  such  a  case  being  sup- 
posed to  be  fulfilled,  and  our  religious  machinery  for  the  trans- 
mission of  that  spiritual  power,  when  communicated,  through- 
out the  world,  being  already  so  excellent  and  wisely  adapted 
to  its  end,  what  then  would  hinder  the  world's  rapid  subjuga- 
tion to  that  adorable  Saviour,  who  is  in  our  day,  even  as  fore- 
told in  prophecy,  so  signally  overturning  the  dynasties  of  earth, 
preparatory  to  his  own  glorious  reigning  the  King  of  nations 
as  he  is  the  King  of  saints?  Let  there  be  only  realized,  then, 
more  generally  this  personal  union  of  believers,  the  members 
with  Christ  the  Head,  and  the  close  of  the  next  half  century 
will  find  the  church  far  gone  into  the  promised  millennium  of 
holiness  and  joy:  and  what  we  now  call  the  theology  of  the 
future  will  be  the  proven  and  joyous  possession  of  the  present 
by  millions  on  millions  of  sanctified  minds. 

The  great  feature  of  that  theology  we  have  endeavored 
herein  to  exhibit  in  its  true  place  behind  and  under  it,  like  a 
rudder,  giving  its  direction  to  the  ethical  progress  of  our  age. 
Where  now  shall  we  look  for  the  man  to  put  at  the  wheel  in 
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front  J  and  with  a  clear  out-look  forward  ?  Sinoe  G-od  has  taken 
to  his  plaoe  among  the  sanctities  of  heaven  .the  mighty  Moses 
of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotlajid,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  look  for 
some  Amerioan  Chalmers,  that  shall  be  as  a  Joshua  to  all 
Christendom,  to  put  it  in  possession  of  the  land  of  rest? 
Without  being  suspected  of  hero-worship,  may  we  not  justly 
look  for  ihe  matured  theologian  of  the  age  yet  to  appear  in  this 
world  of  the  Wast,  somewhere  in  the  lineage  of  the  Puritans, 
bapti2ed  and  disciplined  by  the  Holy  Ghost  and  by  fire,  and 
not  bound  to  any  school  or  party,  with  whom,  it  shall  be  said 
hereafter  in  the  theological  world,  under  guidance  of  Q-od, 

Magnus  ab  integro  saclorum  nascitur  (»xlo. 

From  the  depths  of  that  future  now  not  distant  or  unknown, 
we  summon  and  hail  the  mighty  master-spirit  yet  to  come. 
Raised  to  a  high  vantage-ground  by  the  appropriated  eclectic 
wisdom  of  the  past,  Gt)d  hiraiself,  in  answer  to  prayer,  shall  pour 
into  that  mind  a  new  influx  of  the  truth  and  light  which  holy 
Robinson  two  centuries  ago  foresaw  yet  to  break  forth  out 
of  his  Word.  And  the  entire  church  of  the  Future,  strongly 
united  under  the  simplified  and  clear  missionary  theology  of 
the  Cross,  shall  make  the  earth  tremble  with  its  tread,  as  it 
advances  joyously  to  the  world's  conquest  for  Christ. 

The  way  is  marked, 
The  golde  appointed,  and  the  ransom  paid. 
Alas !  the  nations,  who  of  yore  received 
These  tidings,  and  in  Christian  temples  meet 
The  sacred  truth  to  acknowledge,  linger  still ; 
Preferring  bonds  and  darkness  to  a  state 
Of  holy  freedom,  by  redeeming  love 
Profered  to  all,  while  yet  on  earth  detained. 
So  fare  the  many ;  and  the  thoughtful  few, 
Who  in  the  anguish  of  their  souls  bewail 
This  dire  perverseness,  cannot  choose  but  ask, 
Shall  it  endure  7 — Shall  enmity  and  strife, 
Falsehood  and  guile,  be  lef^  to  sow  their  seed ; 
And  the  kind  never  perish  ?    Is  the  hope 
Fallacious,  or  shall  righteousness  obtain 
A  peaceable  dbminion,  wide  as  earth* 
And  ne'er  to  fail  ?— The  law  of  faith 
Working  through  love,  such  conquest  shall  it  gain, 
Such  triumph  over  sin  and  guilt  achieve  ? 
Almighty  Lord,  thy  further  grace  impart ! 
And  with  that  help  the  wonder  shall  be  seen 
fulfilled,  the  hope  accomplished,  and  thy  praise 
Be  sung  with  transport  and  unceasing  joy ! 
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ARTICLE  IL 

MILTON  AND  BUTLER— AS  REPRESENTATIVES  OP  THEIR 

PARTIES. 

^  Pbof.  E.  D.  Sahborh ,  Dartmetith  College*  N.  H.  • 

Every  age  has  its  conservatives  and  reformers..    GavaUers 
and  Roundheads,  Tories  and  Whigs  existed  in  England,  long 
before  the  age  of  Charles  II.     Su(^  party  appellations  may  be 
accidental  and  local,  while  the  principles  by  which  the  re- 
spective parties  are  governed  are   necessary  and  universal. 
The  struggle  between  the  king's  prerogative  and  the  people's 
liberty,  wluoh  brought  Charles  I.  to  the  block,  W€is  by  no  means 
peculiar  to  that  age  and  nation ;  such  contests  exist  in  every 
age  and  nation  where  there  is  a  substantial  middle  class  of 
citizens.     Under  despotic  governments,  where  there  are  but 
two  classes,  nobles  and  slaves,  the  spirit  of  reform  is  easily 
stifled,  and  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  seldom  reaches  the  ear  of 
the  monarch.     But  where  the  power  of  the  sovereign  is  limited, 
either  by  an  enlightened  public  opinion,  as  in  Prussia  during 
the  reign  of  the  late  Frederic  William  III.,  or  by  well-defined 
constitutional  barriers,  as  in  England  since  the  accession  of  the 
House  of  Brunswick,  there  is  always  an  incessant  strife  be- 
tween the  claims  of  the  crown  and  the  rights  of  the  people. 
Men  in   power  are   usually  conservatives.     Whigs  become 
Tories  when  they  take  the  reins  of  government.    While  in  the 
ranks  of  opposition,  it  is  for  their  interest  to  advocate  the 
rights  of  the  many.     A  more  elevated  position  cools  their  pa- 
triotism and  their  affection  for  the  people.     The  rewards  of 
office  are  generally  sufficient  to  purchase  the  allegiance  of 
time-serving  politicians.     Rebellion  has  often  begun  at  court ; 
reform^  never.     Disappointed  and  discarded  favorites  may,  and 
often  do,  revoH  and  attempt  to  subvert  their  rivals ;  but  full- 
fed  and  well-paid  parasites  have  never  been  known  to  quarrel 
with  their  perquisites.     They  have  too  much  humanitv  to  bite 
the  hand  that  feeds  them.     Henry  VIII.  reconciled  his  nobles 
to  a  dissolution  of  the  monasteries  and  an  illegal  seizure  of 
church  property,  by  dividing  among  them  the  avails  of  this 
princely  robbery.     The  nobles  of  that  age  were  never  troubled 
with  tender  consciences.     Their  religion  was  identical  v^ith 
their  temporal  interests.     Their  faitli  was  like  their  robes  of 
state,  to  be  used  only  on  gala  days  and  in  the  king's  presence. 
A  noble  martyr,  for  matters  of  religion  apart  from  political 
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considerations,  ^as  never  known  in  England.  They  oonld 
die  for  anything  bat  their  fiaith.  The  advocates  of  wholesome 
and  judicious  reform,  and  a  majority  of  the  martyrs  of  liberty 
and  religion,  were  from  England's  untitled  yeomanry.  They 
rose  from  the  midst  of  the  multitude  whose  sufferings  they 
shared  and  "^ose  rights  they  defended.  The  honest  and  true- 
hearted  advocates  of  political  and  religious  reform  are  usually 
the  victims  of  oppression.  The  satirical  Butler  teaches  the 
same  sentiment:  < 

"  For  True  and  Paithfurs  snw  to  lose, 
Which  way  soever  the  game  goes ; 
And  whether  parties  lose  or  win, 
Is  always  nick'd,  or  else  hedg'd  in. 
While  power  uenrp'd,  like  stoPn  delight, 
Is  more  bewitching  than  the  right. 
And  when  the  times  begin  to  alter. 
None  rise  so  high  as  from  the  halter." 

The  best  friends  of  humanity  have  ever  been  amcHig  the 
poor  and  persecuted.  In  all  genuine  reforms,  the  opposing  par- 
ties are  usually  presented  before  the  public  in  their  very  worst 
attire.  They  are  arraigned  at  the  bar  of  history  for  ikQir  faults 
and  excesseSy  while  their  virtues  are  overlooked  or  forgotten. 
Decided  opposition  to  expressed  opinions  always  drives  their 
advocates  to  the  assumption  of  stronger  grounds  of  defence ; 
and,  when  the  position  assumed  in  the  beginning  is  defective 
or  radically  wrong,  a  retreat  to  still  stronger  holds  of  wicked- 
ness often  gives  the  public  fiinctionary  as  well  as  the  reformer 
isi  bad  eminence.  Moreover,  opposing  champions  always  seize 
upon  the  most  faulty  chaActeristics  and  the  most  vicious  ar- 
guments of  their  adversaries  when  they  would  hold  tliem  up  to 
public  contempt.  Hence,  in  heated  party  strifes,  it  is  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  ascertain  tiie  truth.  ^'He  that  is  first  in  his 
own  cause  seemeth  just ;  but  his  neighbor  cometh  and  search* 
eth  him.''  It  is  ihe  office  of  the  impartial  historian  to  weigh 
the  arguments  of  special  pleaders  and  bring  in  a  verdict  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony.  It  is  a  rare  thing,  however,  for  a 
historian  to  lay  aside  his  religious  and  political  predilections 
when  he  assiunes  the  office  of  critic.  His  sympathies  incline 
to  this  or  that  party  according  to  his  previous  education  and 
habits.  Hence  it  oftener  happens  that  the  facts  of  history  are 
misquoted  or  distorted  to  prove  the  writer's  theory,  than  that 
truth  is  elicited  when  overwhelmed  by  partisan  misrepresen- 
tations. But  the  concealment  of  trutli  secures  but  a  short- 
lived triumph.  There  are  other  sources  of  information  respect- 
ing the  character  of  active  partisans  besides  the  historian's 
perverted  record.    National  literature  is  the  true  mirror  of  the 
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popular  mind  and  hekrt.  A  book  cannot  be  popular  unless  it 
reflects  the  true  image  of  public  opinion.  Partisan  literature 
may  b(B  presumed  to  represent  the  views  of  the  party  that 
patronize  it.  The  character  both  of  the  writer  and  the  reader 
may  be  learned  from  the  subject  chosen  and  the  arguments 
adopted  by  the  one,  and  approved  by  the  other.  Every  au- 
thor leaves  the  impress  of  his  own  character  upon  the  page  he 
writes.  The  political  and  religious  opinions  of  an  author  may 
usually  be  learned  from  his  works.  The  choice  of  a  subject 
reveals  his  private  predilections.  The  style  of  treatment  he 
adopts  discovers  his  ^evaiUng  tastes,  and  the  very  words  and 
illustrations  which  he  selects  as  the  dress  of  his  llioughts  dis- 
play at  once  his  mental  habits  and  his  intellectual  stores.  The 
famous  saying  of  Buffon,  "  Le  style— c'est  I'homme,"  is  so 
undeniably  true,  that  we  may  assume  it  as  the  basis  of  our 
argument.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  every  writer  will  choose 
a  subject  which  is  agreeable  to  him  ;  his  style,  his  modes  of 
illustration  and  argument,  will  also  have  reference  to  his  own 
taste  as  a  standard  of  authority.  An  elevated  subject  can 
have  no  affinity  with  vulgar  discourse.  The  converse  of  this 
is  equally  true: 

"  Versibus  exponi  tiagicis  res  comica  non  yuU : 
Indignatar  item  privatis  ac  prope  socco 
Dignis  carminibus  narrari  cena  Thyests.'* 

Consequently  the  choice  and  treatment  o{  a  subject  cannot 
fail  to  indicate  the  moral  preferences  of  the  writer. 

As  appropriate  examples  of  wh^t  we  affirm,  we  would  refer 
to  the  writings  of  Swift  and  Addison,  who  were  contemporaries. 
Of  the  latter  it  may  be  said,  ^' Nihil  tetigit  quod  non  oma- 
vit ;"  of  the  former,  "  Nihil  tetigit  quod  non  foedavit."  The 
refined  taste,  polished  style,  and  elegant  thoughts  of  Addison, 
made  him  the  ornament  of  his  own  age  and  the  model  of  suc- 
ceeding ages.  The  keen  wit,  caustic  satire,  and  vulgar  dia- 
lect of  Swift,  made  him  the  terror  of  his  contemporaries  and 
the  aversion  of  posterity.  Addison,  by  his  winning  eloquence 
and  elevated  sentiments,  arrested  the  attention  of  the  thought- 
less, reclaimed  the  vicious,  and  confirmed  the  good.  Swift, 
gifted  with  an  intellect  above  his  peers,  employed  it  in  the 
service  of  factious  partisans,  or  for  private  revenge,  while  his 
innate  vulgarity  soiled  every  subject  of  which  he  wrote.  His 
friendship  was  as  polluting  as  his  enmity ;  his  eulogies  as  in- 
decent as  his  vituperations.  He  pandered  to  the  lowest  intel- 
lectual appetites  of  his  age,  and  chose  to  float  down  the  turbid 
stream  of  vulgar  passion  rather  than  to  stem  its  current  and 
resist  its  encroachments. 
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Addison  stood  on  a  moral  eminence  infinitely  above  him. 
In  all  that  he  wrote,  he  aimed  at  the  improvement  of  the  pub- 
lic taste  and  morals.  He  never  stooped  to  flatter  the  crowd. 
Consequently  he  has  left  few  lines  on  record  which  the  se- 
verest moralist  would  vrish  to  blot.  What  is  true  of  the  style 
of  these  two  writers  may  be  applied,  with  little  change,  to  the 
writings  of  Milton  and  Butler.  The  ago  in  which  titey  lived 
was  one  of  intense  excitement.  Both  the  good  and  the  bad 
qualities  of  men  were  developed  in  excess.  There  was  no  mod- 
eration in  the  piety  or  profanity  of  the  age.  Society  was  stir- 
red to  its  very  depths.  Great  interests  were  at  stake.  Im- 
portant principles  were  discussed.  Nothing  less  than  man's 
rights  and  duties  occupied  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful  citi- 
zen. A  nation  had  risen  from  a  state  of  political  depression 
and  religious  tyranny  to  storm  the  strong-hold^  of  power. 

The  English  had  suddenly  become  a  nation  of  reasoners  and 
debaters.  Such  a  scene  of  mental  activity  in  discussing 
themes  of  momentous  interests,  both  for  time  and  eternity, 
was  never  before  witnessed  in  the  world's  history.  Every  man 
chose  his  party  according  to  his  convictions  of  duty  or  his  in- 
terest. The  adv^ocates  of  reform  acted  from  a  settled  belief  in 
the  truth  and  rectitude  of  their  principles.  The  Conservatives 
stood  upon  prescription  and  prerogative.  Duty  warred  with 
interest ;  liberty  with  oppression ;  piety  with  formality  ;  and 
truth  with  error.  Multitudes  of  brave  men  were  found  ready 
to  do  battle  both  for  the  king's  prerogative  and  for  the  people's 
liberty.  But  the  valor  of  those  who  engaged  in  deadly  strife 
upon  the  tented  field  was  fully  equaled  by  the  moral  courage 
of  those  fearless  champions  of  popular  liberty  whose  giant  in- 
tellects elaborated,  in  the  closet,  those  important  truths  which 
have  since  become  the  birthright  of  millions  of  freemen.  It 
required  no  ordinary  courage  in  the  advocates  of  reform  to 
publish  the  truth  in  the  ears  of  the  tyrant  and  his  abettors  ; 
for  on  the  part  of  their  oppressors  there  was  power.  The 
wealth,  the  rank  and  feishion  of  the  nation  were  with  the  king. 
To  advocate  the  unpalatable  doctrines  of  equality  and  liberty 
was  for  the  writer  to  set  a  price  upon  his  own  head.  The 
leaders  of  the  rebellion  were  set,  as  a  broad  target,  for  the  en- 
emy's missiles.  Those  who  wield  the  sword  and  those  who 
hold  the  pen,  in  an  aggressive  warfare  upon  old  abuses,  are 
ever  the  aversion  of  tyrants.  Among  the  defenders  of  civil 
and  religious  liberty,  Milton  stands  pre-eminent.  He  is  known 
and  honored  chiefly  for  his  sublime  poetry ;  but  had  he  never 
penned  a  verse  or  "  built  the  lofty  rhyme,"  his  prose  composi- 
tions would  have  secured  to  him  an  immortality  of  fame.  His 
mind  was  well  stored  with  various  learning.     He  had  studied 
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imd  appreciated  almost  everything  which  was  then  available 
to  the  scholar,  both  in  literature  and  science.  Gifted  with  a 
peerless  intellect,  he  applied  his  whole  soul  to  the  great  prob- 
lem of  his  age — ^the  establishment  of  human  freedom  upon  an 
immovable  basis.  He  knew  his  mission.  He  felt  the  inter- 
ests of  the  world  resting  upon  his  shoulders  and,  like  Atlas,  he 
nerved  his  manly  form  to  sustain  the  burden.  He  was  so  far 
exalted  above  his  coadjutors,  in  mental  power,  that  he  became 
the  object  of  united  assault  from  the  foes  of  freedom.  If  he 
sometimes  stooped  from  his  elevated  position  to  battle  with  his 
bitter  assailant^  upon  their  own  level,  every  man  having  hu* 
man  sympathies,  and  knowing  his  trials,  can  pardon  the  as- 
parity  of  the  writer  on  account  of  the  principles  he  defended. 
All  moral  and  religious  progress  is  secured  by  conflict  with 
error.  The  weapons  of  the  warrior,  in  this  struggle,  must  be 
keen  and  piercing,  and,  at  the  same  time,  strong  and  well- 
tempered.  Milton,  while  conscious  that  the  defence  of  truth 
against  false  and  malignant  foes  required  severity,  felt  bound 
to  apologize  for  the  use  of  it  to  his  countrymen.  '^Surely," 
says  he,  "  to  every  good  and  peaceable  man,  it  must  in  nature 
needs  be  a  hateful  thing  to  be  the  displeaser  and  molester  of 
thousands ;  much  better  would  it  like  him,  doubtless,  to  be  the 
messenger  of  gladness  and  contentment,  which  is  his  chief  in- 
tended business  to  all  mankind,  but  that  they  resist  and  op- 
pose their  own  true  happiness.  But  when  God  commands  to 
take  the  trumpet  and  blow  a  dolorous  or  a  jarring  blast,  it 
lies  not  in  man's  will  what  he  shall  say  or  what  he  shall 
conceal." 

We  have  thus  briefly  alluded  to  the  active  efibrts  of  Milton 
in  the  cause  of  freedom  and  reUgion,  in  order  to  contrast  his 
conduct,  temper,  taste,  and,  in  a  word,  his  whole  life,  with 
that  of  his  contemporary,  Samuel  Butler,  who,  next  to  Milton, 
was  perhaps  the  most  learned  man  and  the  greatest  poet  of  his 
times.  These  two  poets  may  be  taken  as  indices  of  their  re- 
spective parties.  In  their  tastes  and  habits  they  did  not  in- 
aptly represent  the  great  body  of  their  associates.  The  Royal- 
ists were  g'ay,  polite^  profiigatey  and  unprincipled.  The  Re- 
publicans were  austere  and  rude  in  manners^  but,  for  the  most 
part,  upright  and  honest  in  principles.  The  two  authors, 
whom  we  have  chosen  for  comment,  wrote  for  their  respective 
parties.  They  knew  what  their  patrons  would  approve,  and 
while  they  pleased  themselves  in  the  choice  of  a  tilieme,  they 
were  confident  of  pleasing  those  for  whom  they  wrote  by  the 
discussion  of  it.  Milton  felt  that  the  interests  which  he  de- 
fended were  too  weighty  to  admit  of  vulgar  levity,  too  solemn 
to  allow  the  display  of  wit.     Had  he  been  commissioned  from 
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on  high  to  deliver  his  message  to  a  profligate  court,  and  to  de- 
nounce the  judgments  of  Heaven  upon  old  transgressors,  he 
could  not  have  acted  with  a  deeper  sense  of  responsibility,  or 
with  more  evident  earnestness  and  devotion  to  truth.  Accord- 
ingly, he  uttered  his  convictions  in  the  ears  of  waiting  thou- 
sands with  the  dignity  and  sanctity  of  an  inspired  prophet,  or 
an  anointed  king.  While  Milton  was  thus  writing,  not  merely 
for  his  age,  but  for  eternity^  Butler,  like  a  jeering  Mephistoph- 
eles,  employed  his  matchless  wit  in  pouring  ridicule  and  con- 
tempt upon  the  bold  defenders  of  human  rights.  "  Our  au- 
thor," says  a  writer  in  1710,  '*  lived  some  time  with  Sir  Sam- 
uel Luke,  who  was  of  an  ancient  family  in  Bedfordshire  ;  but, 
to  his  dishonor,  an  eminent  conamander  under  the  usurper, 
Oliver  Cromwell ;.  and  then  it  was,  I  am  informed,  he  com- 
posM  this  loyal  poem.  For  though  fate,  more  than  choice, 
seems  to  have  placed  him  in  the  service  of  a  knight  so  noto- 
rious, both  in  his  person  and  politics,  yet,  by  the  rule  of  con- 
traries, one  may  observe  throughout  his  whole  poem,  that  he 
was  most  orthodox,  both  in  religion  and  loyalty.  And  I  am. 
the  more  induced  to  believe  he  wrote  it  about  that  time,  be- 
cause he  had  then  the  opportunity  to  converse  with  those  liv- 
ing characters  of  rebellion,  nonsense,  and  hypocrisy,  which  he 
so  lively  and  pathetically  exposes  throughout  his  whole  work." 

The  loyalty  and  orthodoxy  of  Butler  were  but  the  mark  of 
his  insincerity  as  a  royalist  and  his  infidelity  as  a  churchman. 
He  cared  neither  for  churich  nor  state,  any  further  than  these  in- 
stitutions promoted  his  private  interests.  These  assertions  we 
hope  to  verify  from  his  own  writings.  He  adhered  to  that 
party  which  he  confidently  hoped  would  triumph.  The  success 
of  the  king  under  a  monarchy  which  had  outlived  the  storms  of 
centuries  was  to  be  presumed,  especially  where  the  interests 
of  the  partisans  corresponded  with  his  wishes.  In  such  a  crisis 
few  have  the  hardihood  to  propound  doctrines  at  war  with 
time-honored  usages.  Most  men  prefer  to  submit  to  present  ills, 
and  pray  *'  that  there  may  be  peace  and  truth  in  their  days," 
rather  than  resist  the  abuses  of  long-established  authority. 
"  Pauci,"  says  Seneca,  "  sunt  qui  consilio  se  suaque  disponunt, 
oeteri  eorum  more-  qui  fluminibus  innatant  noneunt^  sedferun^ 
tur:' 

Butler  consulted  s^lf  and  not  truth  in  the  adoption  of  his  par- 
ty. He  deliberately  chose  his  field  of  action  and  the  weapons  of 
las  warfare.  Every  step  of  his  progress  reveals  the  man  and 
his  admirers.  Many  of  the  royalists  were,  no  doubt,  courte- 
ous, brave,  and  loyal.  But  their  loyalty  was  devoted  to  a  big- 
oted and  perjured  monarch,  whose  violation  of  the  public  laws 
of  the  realm,  as  well  as  his  own  solemn  pledges,  rendered  him 
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entirely  unworthy  of  a  nation's  fealty.  The  old  Cavaliers  of 
the  age  of  Charles  I*  worshiped  the  badges  of  power,  after  all 
those  regal  virtues  which  rendered  them  honorable,  at  first, 
had  departed.  From  habit^  rather  than  affection^  they  paid 
willing  homa^  to  the  shrine  after  it  had  been  deserted  by  the 
presiding  divinity.  They  exhibited  a  certain  polish  and  refine- 
ment of  manners,  which  served  as  a  cloak  for  the  most  heart- 
less libertinism.  Thdre  were,  oo  doubt,  honest  and  good  men 
among  them,  yet  as  a  party,  they  were  essentially  corrupt. 
No  motive  but  selfishness  could  induce  them  to  defend  ac- 
knowledged abuses,  and  sell  themselves  as  the  tools  of  regal 
and  sacerdotal  despotism.  Accustomed  to  feed  upon  the  royal 
bounty,  they  could  not  consent  to  bring  the  people  into  power. 
Of  this  party,  after  the  restoration,  Butler  became  the  favorite. 
He  advocated  thisir  vicious  principles.  He  sold  himself  for  a 
reward.  He  prostituted  his  various  learning  and  peerless  wit 
to  the  abuse  of  the  true  defenders  of  liberty  and  law.  He  did 
not  creep  from  his  hiding-^place  till  the  storm  was  over- 
past. During  the  civil  war  he  forged  his  weapons,  and  waited 
for  an  opportunity  to  assault  a  fallen  and  powerless  foe. 
Though  he  wrote  his  satire  upon  the  Puritans  while  they 
were  battling  for  freedom,  he  did  not  publish  it  till  after  the 
restoration  of  Charles  II.  Opposed  to  the  Cavaliers  stood  the 
Roundheads,  men  whose  stern  integrity  and  invincible  hero- 
ism find  no  parallel  in  the  annals  of  time.  They  were  chiefly 
from  the  middle  class  in  society,  equally  removed  from  the 
corruptions  of  the  court  and  the  brutality  of  the  mob.  They 
were  not  men  of  letters,  but  men  of  sound  sense.  They  un- 
derstood their  rights,  and  they  knew  how  to  maintain  them. 
The  Bible  was  their  vade  mecum,  their  text-book  in  politics 
and  religion.  They  did  not  despise  human  learning,  but  they 
exalted  the  inspired  record  above  all.  They  deemed  the  orators 
of  Greece  and  Rome 

"Far  beneath  the  prophets 
As  men  divinely  taught,  and  better  teaching, 
The  solid  rules  of  civil  government, 
In  their  majestic,  unaffected  style. 
Than  all  the  oratory  of  Greece  and  Rome ; 
In  them  is  plainest  taught  and  easiest  learnt 
What  makes  a  nation  happy,  and  keeps  it  so." 

They  did  not  intentionally  make  war  upon  refined  manners, 
and  the  blandishments  of  social  life,  but  finding  corruption  and 
profligacy  everywhere  associated  with  gentility,  they  rejected 
the  "unbought  courtesies"  of  refined  society,  on  account  of 
the  vice  which  was  constantly  concealed  beneath  them.  "  The 
Puritan,"  says  Macaulay,  ^*  was  made  up  of  two  different  men : 
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the  one  all  self-abasement,  penitence,  gratitude,  passion  ;  the 
other  proud,' oalm,  inflexible,  sagacious.  He  prostrated  him- 
self in  the  dust  before  his  Maker  ;*  but  he  set  his  foot  on  the 
neck  of  his  king.  In  his  devotional  retirement,  he  prs^yed  with 
convulsions,  groans,  and  tears.  He  was  half-maddened  by  glo- 
rious or  terrible  illusions.  He  heard  the  lyres  of  angels,  or  the 
tempting  whispers  of  fiends.  *  *  *  But  when  he  took  his 
seat  in  &e  council,  or  girt  on  his  sword  for  war,  these  tempes- 
tuous workings  of  the  soul  had  left  no  perceptible  trace  behind 
iliem."  These  men  felt  that  they  were  doing  a  work  for  other 
times.  It  caused  them  no  terror  to  contemplate  death  as  the 
consequence  of  their  struggle  for  freedom  of  thought  and  ac- 
tion ;  for  death  to  them  had  lost  its  terrors.  Their  labor  was 
in  time  ;  their  reward  in  eternity.  Of  these  men,  Milton  was 
the  champion.  His  lofty  soul  entertained  a  cordial  sympathy 
for  their  pure  principles,  though  he  had  no  respect  for  theit 
long  visages,  rude  manners,  and  uncouth  dress.  These  harm- 
less badges  did  not  offend  him  so  long  as  they  were  merely  Hie 
external  symbols  of  a  pcurty  doing  battle  for  truth  and  free- 
dom. He  girded  on  his  intellectual  armor  and  bade  defiance 
to  the  united  hosts  of  oppression.  Cromwell  never  was  defeat- 
ed in  battle  ;  Milton  never  yielded  in  argument.  The  one 
achieved  his  victories  in  the  field ;  the  other  in  the  closet. 
They  were  both  equally  benefactors  of  their  race.  Milton  il- 
lustrated with  peerless  eloquence  those  principles  for  which 
Cromwell,  with  his  sword,  carved  a  place  in  the  English  Con- 
stitution. The  whole  human  race  are  debtors  to  these  cham- 
pions of  liberty.  Truth,  which  is  "  the  daughter  of  time," 
will  yet  crown  them  both  with  unfading  laurels. 

Milton  was  Butler's  senior  only  by  four  years.  They  were 
both  in  the  very  prime  of  manhood  when  the  civil  war  com- 
menced. Milton  at  once  espoused  the 'cause  of  liberty,  and 
labored  manfully  in  its  defence,  till  his  own  fortunes  were 
merged  in  the  common  calamity  of  his  oouatry,  occasioned  by 
the  Restoration.  Butler  rendered  no  efficient  service  to  any 
party  during  the  disturbed  times  of  the  civil  war  and  of  the 
Commonwealth.  "  Then  came  those  days  never  to  be  recalled 
without  a  blush — the  days  of  servitude  without  loyalty,  and 
sensuality  without  love,  of  dwarfish  talents  and  gigantic 
vices,  the  paradise  of  cold  hearts  and  narrow  minds,  the  gold- 
en age  of  the  coward,  the  bigot,  and  the  slave.  The  king 
cringing  to  his  rival,  that  he  might  trample  on  his  people,  sunk 
into  a  Viperoy  of  France,  and  pocketed,  with  complacent  in- 
famy, her  degrading  insults,  and  her  more  degrading  gold. 
The  caresses  of  harlots  and  the  jests  of  buffoons  regulated  the 
measures  of  a  government  which  had  just  ability  enough  to 
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deoeive,  and  jnst  religion  enough  to  persecute."  Before  such 
a  community,  the  two  poets,  Milton  and  Butler,  in  their  own 
chosen  field?)  appeared  as  candidates  for  popular  favor,  Milton 
was  poor,  persecuted,  and  blind.  He  chose  for  his  greatest 
work,  which  he  designed  to  be  thejsolace  of  his  declining  years, 
a  theme,  the  most  sublime  and  comprehensive,  which  could 
occupy  the  attention  of  mortals.  Shut  6ut  from  all  intercourse 
with  the  world,  he  turned  his  thoughts  from  the  highest  tem- 
poral interests  of  mankind,  on  which  he  had  spent  the  strength 
of  manhood,  to  those  which  are  measured  and  limited  only  by 
eternity.  From  the  Jop  of  Pisgah  he  soared,  in  imagination, 
to  the  pure  Empyrean  where  the  Almighty  Father 


"  Sits 

High  throned  above  all  height." 

Though  the  work  seemed  above  the  grasp  of  a  finite  intellect, 
yet  he  achieved  it  and  transmitted  it  to  posterity  for  their  ver- 
dict.    But  Milton  was  not  the  favorite  of  his  age.     Butler  was 
the  idol  of  the  court,  and  the  party  that  sustained  it.     The 
first  part  of  Hudibras  appeared  in  1666,  four  years  before  the 
publication  of  Paradise  Lost.     Butler  was  caressed  and  flatter- 
ed by  fawning  courtiers  j  Milton  was  neglected  and  almost  for- 
gotten.    Hudibras  was  immeasurably  more  popular  than  Para- 
dise Lost.      Never  did  two  distinguished  poets  more  justly 
represent  the  parties  that  patronized  them  than  did  Milton  and 
Butler.     Paradise  Lost,  with  its  sublime  imagery,  its  spiritual 
agents  and  their  mighty  conflicts,  seemed  to  be  a  very  appro- 
priate appendage  of  those  momentous  scenes  in  which  the  Pu- 
ritans had   been  the  prominent  actors  in  their  struggle  for 
religious  and  civil  freedom.    Hudibras,  with  its  biting  sarcasm 
and  wide-mouthed  ridicule,  was  an  equally  appropriate  finale 
of  that  solemn  mockery  of  soulless  loyalty,  which  restored  a 
perjured  Stuart  to  the  throne  of  England.     Both  these  works 
are  replete  with  extensive  erudition.     Milton  uses  his  intellec- 
tual treasures  to  elevate  and  refine  his  readers.     Butler  em- 
ploys the  fruits  of  an  equally  extensive  culture,  to  cast  con- 
tempt upon  seriousness,  and  gild  the  baits  of  folly.     The  one 
wanders  among  the  stars,  listens  to  the  music  of  the  spheres, 
and  catches  the  very  symphonies  of  Heaven  ;  the  other  grovels 
in  the  mud,  soils  his  noble  acquisitions  with  earth-bom  pollu- 
tion, and  feasts  his  soul  with  the  noisy  acclamations  of  an  un- 
principled faction.     Milton  wrote  for  the  virtuous  few  ;  Butler 
for  the  thoughtless  many.     The  one  employed  religious  truth 
as  the  basis  of  his  lofty  imaginings,  and  never  did  uninspired 
intellect  sustain  a  bolder  flight ;  the  other  built  his  matchless 
rhymes  upon  the  prejudices  of  the  great,  and  never  were  un- 
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rivaled  wit  and  extensive  erudition  associated  with  a  more  un- 
worthy subject.  Regarding  the  Puritans  as  excessively  austere, 
he  chose  the  opposite  extreme  of  levity,  and  thus  verified  his 
own  words : 

"  So  men  who  one  extrava^nce  woald  shnn, 
Into  the  contrary  extreme  do  run ; 
And  all  the  difference  ia,  that  as  the  first 
Provokes  the  other  freak  to  prove  the  worst, 
So,  in  return,  that  strives  to  render  Je?s 
The  last  delusion  with  its  own  excess.^' 

Butler  chose  Cervantes  for  his  tnodel,  and  aimed  to  set  the 
follies  of  Puritanism  on  a  level  with  those  of  knight-errantry. 
Hudibras  answers  to  Don  Quixote,  and  Balpho  lo  Sancho. 
The  Spanish  mock  hero  is  the  natural  product  of  chivalry  and 
Catholicism,  and  we  always  love  the  amiable  enthusiast  while 
we  laugh  at  his  follies.  The  Puritan  mock  hero  is  an  unnat- 
ural compound  of  pedantry,  knight-errantry,  and  fanaticism. 
We  cannot  possibly  imagine  a  real  Hudibras,  though  we 
read  his  adventures  and  listen  to  his  prolix  dissertations  upon 
law,  religion,  and  love.  The  character  ajid  conduct  of  Don 
Quixote  are  always  consistent  with  his  times  and  his  oWn 
professions ;  but  the  life  of  Hudibras  is  a  contexture  of  ab- 
surdities and  incongruities.  "  In  forming  the  character  of 
Hudibras,"  says  Johnson,  "and  describing  his  person  and 
habiliments,  the  author  seems  to  labor  with  a  tumultuous  con- 
fusion of  dissimilar  ideas.  He  had  read  the  history  of  the 
mock  knights-errant ;  he  knew  the  motives  and  manners  of  a 
Presbyterian  magistrate,  and  tried  to  unite  the  absurdities  of 
both,  however  distant,  in  one  personage.  Thus  he  gives  him 
that  pedantic  ostentation  of  knowledge  which  has  no  relation 
to  chivalry,  and  loads  him  with  martial  encumbrances  that 
can  add  nothing  to  his  civil  dignity.''  '*  The  diction  of  the 
poem,"  adds  the  same  critic,  "is  grossly  familiar,  and  the 
numbers  purposely  neglected,  except  in  a  few  places,  where 
the  thoughts,  by  their  native  excellence,  secure  themselves 
from  violation,  being  such  as  mean  language  cannot  express." 

Though  Hudibras  has  been  greatly  admired,  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  any  man  was  ever  made  wiser  or  better  by  it.  "If 
the  talent  of  ridicule,"  says  Addison,  "  were  employed  to 
laugh  men  out  of  vice  and  folly,  it  might  be  of  some  use  to 
the  world ;  but  instead  of*  this  we  find  that  it  is  generally  made 
use  of  to  laugh  men  out  of  virtue  and  good  sense,  by  attack- 
ing everything  that  is  solemn  and  serious,  decent  and  praise- 
worthy in  human  life."  The  n^ind  of  Butler  was  intrinsically 
mean  and  vulgar.     He  had  no  conception  of  true  honesty  and 
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integrity.  Constantly  as^ooiiskted  with  men  who  ruled  by  in- 
trigue and  lived  by  shifts,  he  learned  to  took  upon  honesty 
as  a  pretence^  and  religion  as  a  mask.  We  may  not  deny 
that  he  possessed  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  world  as  well 
as  unrivaled  wit,  but  his  mistake  consisted  in  making  the 
morality  and  religion  of  his  party  tJie  standard  by  which  he 
judged  of  others.  Our  poet  wished  to  make  his  talents  avail- 
able for  his  support.  He  wanted  not  sagacity  to  perceive  that 
any  abuse  of  an  unpopular  party  would  be  acceptable  at  Court. 
He  labored  long  and  patiently  in  scouting  the  last  remains  of 
piety  and  reverence  for  law  and  religion  from  the  realm  ;  and 
he  received  his  reward.  But  the  fruit  that  w£is  matured  at 
Court,  Tinder  his  fostering  care,  proved  to  him  as  bitter  as  the 
clusters  of  Sodom.  Charles  and  his  courtiers  w^e  systemati- 
cally treacherous  and  ungrateful.  They  employed  the  wits  of 
Ihe  age  to  aid  them  in  ascending  the  heights  of  despotism,  but 
when  they  had  attained  the  summit  of  power,  they  contempt- 
uously spumed  from  their  feet  the  very  supports  by  which 
they  had  climbed.  Butler,  in  common  with  others,  expe- 
rienced their  ingratitude  and  meanness.  He  learned,  too  late, 
that  vice  is  a  poor  patron,  and  that  "the  wages  of  sin  is 
death."  Late  in  life  he.  turned  his  merciless  satire  against 
his  own  party,  and  poured  out  full  vials  of  wrath  upon  the 
deceitful  herd  who  had  flattered  his  vanity  and  withholden 
the  wages  of  his  servility.  No  Puritan  author  has  ever  been 
so  severe  upon  the  vices  of  the  royalists  as  Butler.  He  had 
used  the  whole  weight  of  his  mighty  intellect  to  sink  the  Puri- 
tans to  the  lowest  hell  of  infamy  and  crime ;  but  like  his 
great  prototype,  whom  he  and  his  associates  so  loyally  served, 
while  contrasting  the  times  of  the  stern  Oliver  with  those  of 
the  Ubertine  Charles,  lie  might  with  all  propriety  exclaim, 

**  And  in  the  lowest  deep,  a  lower  deep 
Stni  threatening  to  devpar  me,  opens  wide, 
To  which  the  Hell  I  Buffer  veems  a  Heaven." 

Butler  represents  the  men  of  his  age  jas  not  only  zealously  en- 
gaged in  the  service  of  the  fatiier  of  lies,  but  even  affecting  a 
reputation  for  crimes  which  it  was  beyond  their  power  to  per- 
petrate.    For,  says  the  satirist,  they  had 

**  On  all  occasions  soucht  to  be  as  civil 
As  possible  they  coald  t'  his  Grace,  the  Deml^ 
To  give  him  no  unnecessary  trouble, 
Nor  in  small  matters  to  use  a  friend  so  noble. 
But  with  their  constant  practice  done  their  best 
T'  improve  and  propagate  his  interest. 
For  men  haye  now  made  vice  so  prreat  an  art, 
The  matter  of  fact^s  become  the  slightest  part ; 
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And  the  debauch^d'st  actions  they  can  do, 
Mere  trifles  to  the  circumstaTice  and  show. 
For  'tis  not  what  they  do  that's  now  the  sin, 
But  what  they  letcdly  affect  and  glory  in, 
As  if  preposterously  they  could  profess 
A  forced  nypocrisy  of  wickedness.** 

Again,  alluding  to  the  open  vices'  of  his  contemporaries,  he 
charges  them  with  acti^g     , 

"  As  if  the  laws  of  nature  had  been  made 
Of  purpose  only  to  be  disobeyed ; 
Or  man  had  lost  his  mighty  interest 
By  having  been  distinguish'd  from  a  beast. 
And  had  no  other  way  but  sin  and  vice 
'  To  be  restored  again  to  Paradise." 

He  also  bears  reluctant  testimony  to  the  comparative  purity 
of  the  age  of  the  Commonwealth : 

"  When  an  old  proverb  or  an  end  ^f  verse 
Could  more  than  all  our  penal  laws  coerce, 
And  keep  men  honester  tnan  all  our  furies 
Of  jailers,  constables,  judges,  and  juries; 
Who  were  converted  then  with  an  old  saying 
Better  than  all  our  preaching  now  and  praying." 

The  king  himself  does  not  escape  chastisement.  In  a  paper 
entitled  "Hudibras  at  Court,"  he  describes  the  monarch's  ex- 
cessive fondness  for  the  poem  and  his  surprising  neglect  of  the 
author,  as  follows : 

**  This  prince,  whose  ready  wit  and  parts 
Conquer'd  both  men  and  women's  n^arts. 
Was  so  o'ercome  with  Knight  and  Ralph, 
^     That  he  could  never  claw  it  off; 
He  never  eat,  nor  drank,  nor  slept, 
But  Hudibras  still  near  him  kept ; 
Never  would  go  to  church  or  so, 
But  Hudibras  must  with  him  go ; 
Nor  yet  to  visit  concubine. 
Or  at  the  city  feast  to  dine. 
But  Hudibras  mnf>t  still  be  there, 
.  Or  all  the  fat  was  in  the  fire. 
Now,  after  all,  was  it  not  hard 
That  he  should  meet  with  no  reward 
That  fitted  out  this  Knight  and  Squire, 
This  monarch  did  so  much  admire*?" 

The  concurrent  testimony  of  friends  and  foes  is,  that  Butler 
shared  the  common  fate  of  all  Charles's  admirers,  who  was 
wont 

**  To  leave  his  friends  to  starve  and  die, — 
A  poor  reward  of  loyalty." 
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A  poet  of  the  next  century  thus  pathetically  commiserates  the 
extraordinary  suflferings  of  the  autiior  of  Hudibras  : 

"  On  Butler  wbo  can  think  without  just  rage, 
The  glory  and  the  scandal  of  the  age  ? 
Fair  stQcd  his  hopes  when  first  be  came  to  town, 
Met  everywhere  with  welcomes  of  renown ; 
Courted  and  lov'd  by  all,  with  wonder  read, 
With  nromises  of  princely  favor  fed ; 
Bat  wnat  reward  for  all  had  he  at  last  ?  . 
After  a  life  in  dull  expectance  past. 
The  wretch,  at  summing  up  his  misspent  days. 
Found  nothing  left  but  poverty  and  praise ; 
Of  all  his  gains  by  verse,  he  could  not  save 
Enough  to  purchase  flannel  and  a  grave ; 
Reduc'd  to  want,  he,  in  due  time,  fell  sick. 
Was  fain  to  die  and  be  interr'd  on  tick : 
And  weU  might  bless  the  fever  that  was  sent 
To  rid  him  hence,  and  his  worse  fate  prevent."  ^ 

For  sixty  years  no  stone  marked  the  place  where  the, re- 
mains of  this  gifted  poet  rested.  A  monument  was  at  length 
erected  in  Westminster  Abbey  by  a  Mr.  Barber,  a  printer  in 
London,  and  an  admirer  of  the  principles  of  Butler.  This 
oflSce  of  affection  is  thus  noticed  by  an  epigrammatist  of  that 
age : 

"  Whilst  Butler,  needy  wretch !  was  yet  alive, 
No  gen'rous  patron  would  a  dinner  give ; 
See  him,  when  starved  to  death  and  tum*d  to  dust, 
Presented  with  a  monumental  bust. 
The  poet^s  fate  is  here,  in  emblem,  shbwn ; 
He  ask'd  for  bread  and  he  received  a  slone.^* 

Butler  undoubtedly  suffered  from  the  neglect  of  his  friends ; 
but,  considering  that  his  whole  life  was  simply  a  negation  of 
virtue  and  holiness,  we  do  not  pity  him.  When  his  king  was 
in  peril,  he  shrunk  from  the  defence  of  him.  When  his  party 
was  restored  to  powpr,  he  entertained  no  higher  wish  than  to 
bask  in  the  sunshine  of  court  favor.  WTien  his  friends  proved 
unkind,  he  became  their  bitterest  foe.  He  proposed  to  him- 
self no  praiseworthy  object  as  the  end  of  life.  To  please  the 
fancy  and  excite  the  mirth  of  a  profligate  court  was  his  high- 
est aim.  The  very  applause  he  won,  which  was  the  sole  re- 
ward of  vicious  toil,  was  gained  at  the  expense  of  suffering 
virtue.  He  succeeded  in  making  piety  repulsive  and  con- 
temptible with  his  party,  and  received  at  their  hands  the  only 
reward  to  which  his  service  was  justly  entitled — permanent 
neglect. 

Turn  from  this  picture  to  the  life  of  John  Milton.  The  rup- 
ture between  the  King  and  his  Parliament  occurred  while 
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Milton  was  at  Naples,  He  at  once  appreciated  the  nature 
and  importance  of  the  approaching  conflict.  "As  J  was  de- 
sirous," says  he,  "to  pass  into  Sicily  and  Greece,  the  melan- 
choly intelligence  from  England  of  the  civil  war  recalled  me ; 
for  I  esteemed  it  dishonorable  for  me  to  be  lingering  abroad, 
even  for  the  improvemcAt  of  my  mind,  \vhen  my  feUow-citi- 
zfens  were  contending  for  their  liberty  at  home."  He  conse- 
crated his  time,  talents,  and  estate  to  the  popular  cause.  He 
applied  himself  with  unwearied  diligence  to  the  defence  of  lib- 
erty, and,  by  incessant  application  to  study  and  writing,  at 
length  induced  permanent  ill  health,  with  total  loss  of  sight. 
Even  now  he  shows  no  signs  of  despondency  or  ill  temper. 
The  manly  sentiments  of  his  noble  heart  are  beautifully  ex- 
pressed in  that  touching  sonnet  addressed  to  his  friend  Gyriac 
Skinner. 

^  Cyriac,  this  three  years  day,  these  eyes,  thd'  clear* 

To  outward  view,  of  blemish  or  of  spot. 
Bereft  of  light  their  seeing  have  forgot ; 

Nor  to  their  idle  orbs  doth  sight  appear 
Of  sun,  or  moon,  or  star,  throughout  the  year, 

Of  man  or  woman ; — yet  I  argue  not 
Against  Heaven's  hand  or  will,  nor  bate  one  jot 

Of  heart  or  hope ;  but  still  bear  up  and  steer 

Right  onward.    What  supports  me,  dost  thou  ask  ? 
The  conscience,  friend,  to  have  lost  them  overplied 

In  liberty's  defence,  my  noble  task, 

Of  which  all  Europe  rings  from  side  to  side : 
This  thought  might  lead  me  through  the  world's  vain  mask 

Content,  though  blind,  had  I  no  better  guide." 

Bitter  adversity  called  forth  no  complaints  from  him.  Nei- 
ther the  desertion  of  friends  nor  the  persecution  of  foes  could 
rob.him  of  his  inward  peace  and  hope.  In  the  midst  of  reign- 
ing corruption, 

**  On  evil  days  though  fallen,  and  avil  tongues ; 

In  darkness,  and  with  dangers  compass^  round 
'  And  solitude," 

he  still  maintained  the  same  lofty  equanimity.  Such  was  the 
even  tenor  of  his  life  in  retirement ;  cahn  and  serene  was  its 
close.  Like  the  setting  sun  encompassed  With  clouds,  his 
greatness  was  enhanced  by  the  misfortunes  which  ecbpsed  his 
glory. 
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ARTIOLB  m. 

PANTHEISM. 
By  EnocH  Pond,  D.D.,  Prof,  in  Bangor  Theo.  Seminaiy. 

\ 

L  Its  Nature  akd  Characteristics. 

Paivtheisbc  is  t^at  form  of  religion  which  makes  God  evety^ 
thing,  and  everything  Q-od.  It  differs  from  Theism  chiefly  in 
the  following  particulars : 

1.  The  Theist  believes  that  God  created  the  world  and  aU 
it  oontains  from  nothing ;  or  at  least,  that  he  formed  it  from  a 
prevUmsltf  existing  stibstance, — a  substance  distinct  from  him-, 
self,  and  whose  existence  is  necessary  and  eternal,  like  his 
own.  The  Pantheist  denies  both  th^se  positions.  He  affirms 
that  there  is  but  one  substance  or  essence  in  the  universe,  and 
that  all  existing  things  have  sprung  from  that.  All  are  but 
varied  modifications  and  exhibitions  of  this  one  univ/ersal  sub- 
stance or  idea.      .  ., 

2.  The  Theist  believes  in  the  personal  immortality  of  the 
soul ;  that  it  is  immortal,  hot  only  in  its  substance,  but  its 
individuality  ;  that  it  is  to  exist  forever,  a  distinct,  conscio^s^ 
intelligeht,  active  being.  Pantheists  generally,  if  not  univer- 
sally, deny  this ;  believing  that,  as  the  soul  came  forth  from 
the  substance  of  God,  and  is  a  part  of  his  substance,  so  it  will 
ultimately  return  to  him,  and^  be  swallowed  up  in  him.  It  is 
a  wave  now  on  the  surface  of  the  great  ocean,  but  it  will  sub- 
side at  length,  and  be  lost  in  the  abyss  from  which  it  CEime. 

3.  The  Theist  believes  in  a  personal  Ood,  an  intelligent^ 
active  beings  by  whom  the  worlds  were  made,  and  all  things 
are  sustained  and  controlled.  The  Pantheist  denies  this,  and 
accounts  for  the  existence  of  what  are  oommonly  called  crea- 
ted things,  through  the  operation  of  certain  procesises  and  laws, 
which  are  strictly  necessary  and  eternal.  These  processes 
and  laws,  being  personified,  are  called  God^  and  their  results 
are  so  many  manifestations  of  God.  The  God  of  the  Panthe- 
ist is,  therefore,  a  personification^  and  not  a  person ;  fi,  figure 
of  speech^  and  not  a  reality.  There  is  to  him  no  personal  God : 
Ihere  is  no  God  distinct  from  the  universal  substance  and  its 
inherent  powers,— distinct  from  the  processes  and  laws  of  na- 
ture, and  the  things  which,  tjiroi^^  their  operation,  exist. 
These  are  the  leading  peoujiarities  of  Pantheism,  by  which 
it  is  distinguished  from  the  different  forms  of  Theism.     Other 
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and  lesser  marks  of  distinction  will  come  into  nolice,  in  the 
progress  of  this  discussion. 

In  what  respects  does  Pantheism  differ  from  Atheism  ?  We 
answer :  From  certain  forms  of.  Atheism,  ii  differs  in  no  re- 
spect whatever.  It  is  a  covert,  concealed  Atheism, — so  art- 
fully concealed,  as  often  to  impose  upon  its  votaries  themselves/ 
as  well  as  upon  others.  They  have  much  to  say  about  God, 
and  of  the  blessedness  of  being  swallowed  up  in  him,  and  be- 
coming one  with  him  ;  while,  aside  from  the  absolute  Idea, 
the  universal  Substance,  the  laws  and  processes  of  Nature, 
there  is  to  them  no  Grod,  and  they  mean  nothing  by  the  term. 

On  this  point,  we  agree  with  the  late  Henry  Ware,  Jr.,  of 
Cambridge.  "  Pantheism,"  h^  says,  or  a  denial  of  the  strict 
personality  of  Grod,  is  "  a  virtual  denial  of  God.  Indeed,  this 
is  the  only  sense  in  which  it  seems  possible  to  make  that 
denial.  No  one  thinks  of  denying  the  existence  of  principles 
and  laws.  Gravitation,  order,  cause,  and  effect,  trutili,  benev- 
olence,— no  one  denies  that  these  exist;  and  if  these  consti- 
tute the  Deity,  he  has  not  been  denied,  and  cannot  be.  The 
only  denial  possible  is  by  the  exclusion  of  a  personal  existence. 
There  can  be  no  Atheism  but  this ;  and  this  is  Atheism.  There 
is  a  personal  God,  or  there  is  none."* 

II.  Different  Forms  of  Pantheissi. 

Some  persons,  in  their  conceptions,  make  everything  matter. 
The  inherent  ppwers  and  laws  of  nature  are  those  of  matter. 
To  such  their  God  is  material.  To  them,  there  is  no  God,  aside 
from  the  operations  of  material  nature. — Others  Conceive  of  ev- 
erything as  spirit.  They  know  nothing  about  matter,  and  be- 
lieve nothing  about  it.  The  outer  world  is  all  nothing,  aside 
from  the  sensations  and  conceptions  of  those  who  live  in  it. 
Theirs  is  a  world  of  pure  idealism.  This  is  all  the  God  of  which 
they  have  any  knowledge.— Others  make  a  distinction,  in  terms, 
between  matter  and  spirit,  and  yet  they  seem  to  recognize  no 
essential  difference.  It  is  all  one  substance,  essence,  or  idea, 
developing  itself  in  several  ways.  Of  this  universality ,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  every  being  and  thing  is  an  integral  part. 

Some  persons  maike  God  a  law,  a  process,  and  not  a  sub- 
st€Lnce  of  any  kind.  Some  represent  him  as  an  idea,  a  feel- 
ing, and  not  an  objective  reality.  And  what  is  more  strange, 
some,  almost  in  our  own  times,  have  deified  themselves.  The 
/  with  them  is  everything.  They  can  conceive  of  nothing 
(and,  of  course,  no  God)  aside  from  the  almighty  and  all-ab- 
sorbing /. 

The  God  of  some  Pantheists  is  im{manent  in  nature,  where 

*  Sermon  on  the  Personality  of  God,  p.  13. 
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it  is  workiag  out  results,  according  to  necessary  and  eternal 
laws.  Widi  others,  the  grand  moYing  principle  is  emonative. 
The  great  source  of  being  is  continually  sending  forth  its 
streams,  to  wander  in  fixed  courses  for  a  time,  and  then  flow 
back  to, the  ocean  firom  which  they  came.  This  emanative 
system  is,  perhaps^  the  oldest  and  the  most  widely  diffused 
of  any  of  the  forms  of  Pantheism.  It  has  entered  deeply  into 
other  systems  of  religion,  and  has  been  a  means  of  perverting 
and  corrupting  them. 

in.  History  op  Pahtheism. 

No  sooner  did  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God  pass  away  from' 
the  minds  of  men  in  ancient  time,  than  we  find  them  beginning 
to  deify  nature  ;  or  (which  is  the  same)  to  deify  those />roc6^5e5 
and  lawSy  in  accordance  with  which  existing  changes  were  seen 
to  take  place.  This  was  Pantheism.  Accordingly,  in  the  ear- 
liest notices  which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  workings  of 
the  heathen  mind  on  the  subject  of  religion,  we  come  directly 
in  contact  with  Pantheistic  theories  and  views. 

So  it  was  in  Egypt^  that  old  cradle  of  superstition  and 
speculation,  from  which  the  treasures  of  "  science,  falsely  so 
caUed,"  were  imported  into  the  neighboring  countries.  In 
proof  of  the  Pantheism  of  ancient  Egypt,  we  quote  the  follow- 
ing passages  from  the  Hermaio  or  Tresmegistic  writings; 
which,  though  not  a9  ancient;  as  they  claim  to  be,  are  yet  al- 
lowed to  contain  the  genuine  doctrines  of  Thoth,  or  the  Egyp- 
tian Hermes.*  "  All  things  are  the  One^  and  the  One  all 
things.  For  as  much  as  all  things  existed  in  the  Creator, 
before  they  were  made,  he  is  properly  said  to  be  all  things^ 
whose  members  all  things  are."  "  The  sensible  world  is  Qie 
receptacle  of  all  forms,  qualities,  and  bodies,  none  of  which 
can  be  quickened  and  vegetated  without  God ;  for  God  is  all 
things  J  and  all  things  are  from  God,  and  all  things  the  effec^^ 
of  his  will.  And  without  God,  there  neither  was  anything, 
nor  is,  nor  shall  be  ;  but  all  things  are  from  him,  and  in  him, 
and  by  him.  If  you  will  consider  after  a  right  manner,  you 
shall  learn  that  this  sensible  wojrld,  and  all  the  things  therein, 
are  covered  over  with  that  higher  world,  (or  Deity)  as  with  a 
garment." 

"  The  invisible  God  is  most  manifest ;  for  there  is  nothing 
in  the  whole  world  that  he  is  not.  He  is  both  the  things  that 
are,  and  the  things  that  are  not ;  for  the  things  that  are,  he 
hath  jnanifested ;  but  the  things  that  are  not,  he  contains 
within  himself."     "For  what  shall  I  praise  thee  (the  Su- 

^  See  Codworth's  Intellectual  Systenit  yol.  i.,  p.  655.  Warbarton's  Di- 
Tine  Legation,  vol.  iii.,  p.  189. 
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preme  7)  For  thoee  things  which  thou  hast  made,  or  for  those 
things  ^lidi  tiiou  hast  not  made?  For  tiiose  things  v^oh 
thou  hast  manifested,  or  for  those  which  thou  hast  hidden  and 
concealed  within  thyself?  And  for  what  cause  riiall  I  praise 
thee?  Because  I  am  my  own,  as  having  something  proper 
and  distinct  from  thee  ?  Thou  art  whatsoever  I  am;  thou  art 
whatsoever  I  do  or  say.  \  For  thou  art  all  things^  and  there  is 
nothing'  which  thou  art  not.  Then  art  that  whidi  is  made, 
and  thou  art  that  which  is  not  made." — ^*  I  would  not  say,'' 
adds  the  writer  of  these  remarkable  books,  ^^  that  G-od  hath 
all  things,  but  rather  declare  the  truth,  and  say  that  he  is 
aU  thinls ;  not  as  receiving  them  from  without,  but  as  send, 
ing  them  forth  from  himself."  "What  i^  Grod,  but  the  very 
being  of  all  things  that  yet  are  uot,  and  the  subsistence  of 
things  that  are  ?'" 

These  extracts  show  what  views  of  G-od  very  early  pre- 
vailed among  the  Egyptians.  Nor  are  we  indebted  for  infor- 
mation to  tibe  Tresmegistic  writings  alone.  We  learn  the 
same  from  ancient  inscriptions,  and  from  other  records.  The 
worship  of  the  true  God  was  supplanted  in  Egypt  by  the  wor- 
ship of  .universal  nature.  The  creation  took  tiie  place  of  the 
Creator,  and  received,  in  one  form  or  another,  that  homage 
which  was  due  to  him  ialone. — ^Npr  let  it  be  thought  that  this 
form  of  religion  was  inconsistent  with  the  polytheism  and 
idolatry  of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  They  had,  indeed,  "gods 
many,  and  lords  many ;  but  these  were  all  inferior  divinities, 
— ^parts  and  manifestations  of  the  One  SupremCy  the  One  in 

It  is  likely  that  the  same  form  of  religion  prevailed  among 
the  ancient  Persians  as  among  the  Egyptians.    The  following 

?assag6  is  from  the  Desatir,  or  writings  of  the  most  ancient 
ersian  prophets,  one  of  whom  was  Zoroaster.  Mithras,  or 
the  first  Cause,  thus  speaks  to  his  worshiper :  "  My  light  is 
on  thy  countenance,  my  word  is  on  thy  tongue.  Me  thou 
seest,  me  thou  hearest,  me  thou  smellest,  me  thou  tastest, 
me  t^ou  touchest.  What  thou  sayest,  that  I  say ;  and  thy 
acts  are  my  acts.  I  speak  by  thy  tongue,  and  thou  speakest 
to  me,  though  mortals  imagine  that  thou  speakest  to  them. 
I  am  nearer  unto  thee,  than  thou  art  to  thyself.  Thy  soul 
reacheth  unto  me."" 

Brucker,  after  comparing  the  existing  fragments  of  the  an- 
cient learning  of  the  Persians,  expresses  the  following  opinion 
as  to  their  tneosophy:  "It  appears  probable  that  Zoroaster, 

>  In  Oadworth*ts  Intellectual  System,  vol.  i.,  pp.  686-593. 
*  SeeDial»yoKiv.,  p.  61. 
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adopting  the  jHrincipte  oommbnly  held  by  the  andents,  that 
from  nothing,  nothing  can  be  produoed,  oonoeived  Zrig*i^y 
or  those  ethereal  sabstances  which  partake  of  the  actiye  na* 
tore  of  fire,  and  Darkness^  or  the  opaque  and  passive  mass  of 
matter,  to  be  emanations  from  one  eternal  source ;  that  to 
these  derived  snbetances  he  gave  the  names  of  Oromasdes  and 
Anmanis ;  and  that  the  first  Fountain  of  Being,  or  the  Su- 
pieme  Divinity,  he  called  Mithras^  The  active  and  passive 
principles,  Oromasdes  and  Arimanis,  the  authors  respectively 
of  good  and  evil,  of  light  and  darkness,  he  conceived  to  be  at 
perpetoal  variance ;  ami  this  has  led  to  the  belief  that  the  most 
ancient  form  of  religion  among  the  Persians  was  Dualism: 
Zoroaster  believed,  however,  that  through  the  mc)diation  of 
Mithras,  or  the  Supreme  Cause,  the  contest  would  at  length 
terminate  in  favor  of  the  good  principle. 

According  to  Zoroaster,  various  orders  of  spirits,  gods,  de- 
mcms,  and  the  souls  of  men,  have  proceeded  from  the  great 
Fountain  of  intelligence,  and  will  one  \day  return  to  their 
source  and  partake  of  its  immortality.  Even  matter  itself, 
the  source  of  all  evil,  will  at  length  be  refined,  and  be  gath- 
ered back  to  the  Eternal  Fountain  from  which  it  flowed.'" 

The  Phasnicians  were  early  civilized,  and  contributed  to  the 
introduction  of  civilization  and  learning  into  Q-reece.  Mo- 
Aeim  ascribes  the  same  views  of  Deity  to  them  as  to  the  an- 
cient Egyptians.  After  remarking  upon  several  passages  from 
Sanchoniathon,  the  Phoenician  sage,  he  adds :  '^  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  this  nation  ought  to  be  associated  with  those  who 
held  that  all  things  were  produced  from  an  eternal  matter  by 
a  certain  power  and  law  of  nature^  and  who  exclude  the  Deity 
(i.  e.  an  intelligent,  personal  Deity)  altogether  from  the  crea- 
tion of  the  universe." 

According  to  the  theology  of  the  Phoenicians,  the  origin  of 
the  visible  world  was  in  this  wise  :  From  eternity  there  exist- 
ed a  dark,  turbid  atmosphere,  through  which  was  diffused  a 
blind  principle  of  motion,  denominated  spirit.  From  eternity 
there  existed,  also,  a  rude,  undigested  chaos.  At  a  certain  pe- 
riod, the  spirit  in  the  atmosphere  became  inflamed  with  a  love 
of  chaos,  and  united  itself  with  it ;  and  from  this  union  all  ex- 
isting things,  gods  and  men^  animate  abd  inanimate,  have 
proceeded.  This  process,  with  its  results  (comprising  all 
things),  was  denominated  G-od. 

If  we  turn,  now,  to  the  ancient  Greeks^  we  shall  find  the 
same  theories,  with  circumstantial  modifications,  prevailing 
there. — Our  earliest  knowledge  of  the  theosophy  of  the  Greeks 

I  Brucker's  Abridgment,  p.  27. 
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is  derived  from  the  Orphic  writings.  A£^  a  specimen  of  these, 
we  present  Ihe  following :  "  Jove,  the  lofty  thunderer,  is  the 
fin^,  i^nd  the  last^  and  the  middle ;  all  things  proceed  from 
him.  The  spacious  earth  ancl  the  starry  heavens  are  Jove. 
Jove  is  the  breath  of  all  things ;  the  irresistible  energy  of  fire ; 
and  the  source  of  the  sea.  Jove  is  the  parent  of  all.  There  is 
one  power,  one  divinity,  one  ruler  of  all ;  for  a4l  things  are 
contained  in  the  vast  body  of  Jove  J*  ^  "  Hiding  all  things 
within  himself  he  at  length  sent  forth  divine  productions  firom 
his  bosom  into  the  cheerful  light." 

From  these  and  other  fragments  of  Orpheus,  the  following 
summary  of  the  Orphic  doctrine  concerning  G-od  and  nature 
may  be  deduced :  "  Grod,  fro^n  eternity,  contained  within  him- 
self the  unformed  principles  of  all  things.  At  a  certain  period, 
he  commenced  sending  forth  from  himself  all  material  and 
spiritual  existences,  which  partake,  consequently,  of  his  own 
divine  nature  or  essence.  All  beings,  proceeding  originally 
firom  God,  will,  after  certain  revolutions  and  purgations,  return 
to  him.  The  world  itself  will  be  dissolved  with  fire,  and  af- 
terward be  renewed."  * 

From  the  most  ancient  poets  of  Grreeoe^  we  proceed  to  its 
philosoj^ers.  Of  the  majority  of  these,  it  is  diMcult  to  say 
whether  they  are  more  properly  Atheists  or  Pantheists  ;  certain 
it  is,  that  while  the  name  of  G-od  was  often  on  their  lips,  they 
ascribed  the  endlessly  divBrsified  appearances  in  nature,  not  to 
an  intelligent,  designing  Cause — a  personal  Deity y  but  to  a 
certain  vital  energy ^  running  through  all  things,  and  operating 
according  to  necessary  and  establi^ed  laws. 

This  did  the  Hylopathians,  who  insisted  much  upon  the  in« 
herent,  plastic,  generative,  tendencies  of  matter,  and  thought 
these  sufficient  te  account  for  all  things.  This  did  the  Straton- 
ics  or  Hylozoists,  who,  in  order  to' account  for  Ihe  changes  in 
matter,  invested  every  particle  of  it  with  a  sort  of  vegetable, 
senseless  life.  The  same,  also,  did  the  Stoics,  whose-  soul  of 
the  world  was  regarded  as  a  celestial  ether  or  fire^  and  not  as 
a  designing,  active  Being. — ^A  portion  of  the  Stoics  seem  to 
have  considered  the  world  as  more  a  vegetable  than  an  animal, 
and  its  moving  principle  as  a  sort  of  vegetable  life.  Their  idea 
of  Providence  yras  not  that  of  a  wise  and  good  Being  who  free- 
ly directe  and  governs  all  things,  but  that  of  a  necessary  and 
eternal  chain  of  causes  and  effects.  Providence,  in  the  Stoic 
creed,  was  only  another  name  for  fate,  fo  which  everything  in 
the  universe  was  subject.  . 

Among  the  Steics  of  Rome,  none  was  more  venerated  than 

^  See  firucker's  Abridgment,  p.  66. 
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Cato,  of  Utica,  yet  Luoan,  by  patting  the  following  lines  into 
his  month,  represents  him  as  a  Pantheist: 

**  Is  Dot  the  sent  of  Jove  earth,  sea,  and  air, 
And  heaven,  add  virtue  ?    Wbexe  coald  we  farther  trace 
The  God  7     Where'er  we  move,  lobate'er  toe  Mf , 
b  Jove.""^ 

According  to  Cicero,  ^'  Pythagoras  believed  God  to  be  an 
aotiTe  snbstance  or  sonl,  pervading  aU  nature,  from  which  hu- 
man  sonls  have  emanated,  and  to  which  they  will  return."* 
The  immediate  disciples  of  Pythagoras  held  i^e  prime  moving 
principle  to  be  ^^  a  subtle^  ether ed  fire^  which  gives  being  to 
all  things^  animates  all,  and  into  which  all  will  be, finally  re- 
solved." They  believe  not  only  gods  and  men,  but  even  brute 
animals,  to  be  portions  of  the  Divinity.  Hence  their  scruples 
about  taking  the  life  of  animals,  and  eating  flesh. 

The  leaders  of  the  Eleatic  philosophers  were  Zenophanes  and 
Parmenides.  These  habitualfy  called  the  Deity  One  and  AU^ 
regarding  him  as  one  simple  beiog  or  essence  which  containeth 
all  things.  They  accounted  for  the  existence  of  men  and  ani- 
mals, firom  the  joint  operation  of  '^  heat  and  cold,  or  fire  and 
earth ;  the  former  being  the  active,  and  the  latter  the  material 
cause."  **  These  philosophers,"  says  Brucker,  ^'  held  G-od  to 
be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  universe,  compreheiiding  all 
Ihings  within  himself." 

Very  similar  to  these  were  the  teachings  of  Heraclitus. 
^Fire,"  he  says,  ^'  is  th^  principle  from  wMch  all  things  in 
nature  are  evolved.  This  consists  of  small,  indivisible  atoms, 
which  are  in  their  nature  simple,  and  are  eternal.  From  these 
fiery  particles,  which  are  perpetually  in  motion,  all  the  varied 
forms  of  nature  are  produced,  and  into  them  all  are,  at  certain 
periods,  resolved."  *-^In  short,  we  find  a  striking  similarity  in 
the  opinions  of  these  philosophers,  as  to  the  first  moving,  orig- 
inating cause.  This  was  not  a  conscious,  active  Being,  like 
the  QroA  of  the  Bible,  but  an  all-pervading  energy — a  subtle, 
ettiereal  fire,  which  warmed  and  stirred  the  chaotic  mass>  and 
thns  generated  the  existing  forms  of  life. 

Such,  for  substance,  was  the  philosophy  of  Father  Anchises, 
as  set  forth  by  Virgil,  in  the  Sixth  £neid. 

"Enow, first,  a  spirit,  with  an  active  fiame, 
Pervades  and  animates  the  mighty  frame ; 
Rons  through  the  watery  worlds,  the  fields  of  air, 
The  ponderous  earth,  the  heights  of  heav'n,  and  there 
Glows  b  the  snn  and  moon;  and  horns  in  eyery  star. 

1  Pharaiilia,  lib.  ix.,  v.  57S. 

*  Nat.  Deor.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  13. 

s  See  Briicker's  Abridgment^  pp.  384*256. 
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Thus,  mingling  with  the  roaa^,  the  general  sonl    , 
Lives  in  the  parts,  and  agitates  the  whole." 

According  to  Cud  worth,  these  ancient  heathen  philosophers 
generally  regarded  God,  '^  not  only  as  pervading  all  things,  and 
diffused  through  all  tilings,  but  as  beings  in  a  manner,  all 
things.  Hence,  they  looked  upon  the  whole  world  as  a  kind 
of  divinity,  a  sacred  thing ;  it  being,  according  to  their  theol- 
ogy, nothui^  but  God  himself  visibly  displayed.  And  tihus  was 
God  worshiped  by  the  Pagans,  in  the  whole  corporeal  world 
taken  together,  or  in  the  universe,  under  the  name  of  Pan.'^^ 

Bi^op  Warburton  speaks  still  more  decidedly  respecting  the 
Pantheism  or  Atheism  of  many  of  the  philosophers  of  ancient 
Greece.  They  held,  he  says,  to  but  one  universal  stibstancCf 
oif  which  the  huinan  soul  was  ''a  discerped  part,"  and  into 
which  it  was  to  be  again  resolved.  And  as  they  held  to  but 
one  univ^sal  substance^  not  only  the  human  3oul,  but  every^ 
thing  elsey  must  have  been  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  Divinity  ; 
and  thus  God  was  literally  everything  and  everything  God.*- 

From  the  philosophers  of  Greece  let  us  pass  to  those  of  India. 
The  Hindoo  divinities  are,  in  general,  no  other  thap  leified 
sages  and  philosophers;  and  notwithstanding  the  incredible 
antiquity  which  is  ascribed  to  them,  they  are  supposed,  and 
with  good  reason,  to  have  flourished  very  little,  if  at  all,  ear- 
lier than  the  wise  men  of  ancient  Greece. 

We  begin  with  that  form  of  religion  which  is  taught  in  the 
Yedas,  and  is  professed  by  the  Brahmins,  and  by  a  great  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  Sir  William  Jones  represents  the  Brah- 
mins as  pure  spiritualists  ;  Regarding  what  we  call  the  exter- 
nal world  as  only  a  ^t  of  sensations  and  perceptions^  much 
after  the  maimer  of  some  of  the  Germans  of  modem  times. 
^'  The  whole  creation,"  they  say,  ^^  is  rather  an  energy  than  a 
work,  by  which  the  Infinite  Mind  exhibits  to  his  creatures  a 
set  ot perceptions  ;  like  a  wonderful  picture,  or  a  piece  of  mu- 
sic, always  varied,  but  always  uniform."  Again:  they  sup- 
pose ^'  the  Deity  to  be  ever  present,  and  constantly  to  support 
a  series  of  perceptions^^^ — and  this  is  all.— The  Brahmins  teach 
that  ^'matter  has  no  essence,  independent  of  mental  percep- 
tion; that  external  appearances  and  sensations  are  illusory, 
and  would  vanish  to  nothing,  if  the  Divine  energy,  which  alone 
sustains  them,  were  suspended  but  for  a  moment."  They  also 
teach,  that  as  ^'  material  substance  is  mere  illusion,  there  ex- 
ists in  this  universe  only  one  generic  spiritual  substance^  the 
sole  primary  cause  of  all  secondary  causes,  and  of  aHL  appear- 


^  Intellectoal  System,  vol.  ii.,  p.  261. 
*  See  Divine  Legation,  Book  iiL,  sees.  4. 
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anoes  whatever.'^  All  other  8]Mrits  emanate  ftoxn  this,  and  are 
at  length  returned  to  it,  and  absorbed  in  it.* 

Dr.  Ward  represents  the  Pantheism  of  the  Brahmins  as  pore* 
ly  spiritual,  '^  The  learned  behold  Brmnha  alike  in  the  rev* 
erend  Brahmin  perfected  in  knowledge,  in  the  ox,  in  the  ele* 
phant,  in  the  dog,  and  in  him  who  eateth  the  flesh  of  dogs." 
^'  The  man  whose  mind  is  endued  with  this  devotion,  and  look* 
eth  on  all  thin^  alike,  beholdeth  the  Supreme  Soul  in  all  things, 
and  all  things  in  the  Supreme  Soul."  ..."  This  error-formed 
world  is  like  a  bubble  on  the  water.  We^oan  never  ^y  that  it 
does  Hot  exist,  or  that  it  does.  Spirit  is  real  entity,  but  not  so 
the  visible  world.  It  is  as  unreal  as  a  snail,  when  taken  for 
silver ;  or  as  when  the  thirsty  deer  mistakes  tiie  reflected  rays 
of  the  sun  on  the  sand  for  a  pool  of  water.  There  is  one  omni- 
present, placid,  all-pervading  spirit.  Wherever,  in  ai;iy  forms, 
this  is  manifested,  in  those  forms  this  agitated  world  appears 
extended  in  him." 

Swallowed  up  in  this  one  all-embracing  spirit,  the  yogee,  or 
religions  devotee,  can  say^  "  /  am  the  unchanging ;  /  am  the 
ever-living ;  I  am  the  pure,  the  inconceivable,  the  simple  life ; 
without  qualities  ;  the  untroubled ;  the  unchangeable ;  the  mir- 
ror in  which  all  is  seen ;  and,  through  my  unicm  to  all  souls, 
tiie  displayer  of  all  things.  Being  3ie  same  in  nature,  /  am 
every  living  creature,  from  Brumha  and  Vishnoo,  down  to  in- 
animate matter."  Entertaining  opinions  such  as  these,  the 
yogee  not  only  worships  alj  other  living  creatures,  but  wor^ 
ships  himself,  "  Menu  calls  the.  worship  of  self  the  grand  meth- 
od of  obtaining  Divine  knowledge.  He  who  worships  self, 
viewing  himself  equally  in  all  things,  and  all  equally  in  him- 
self, ascends  to  his  own  heaven."  ..."  The  whole  meaning  of 
the  Yedantee  is  contained  in  this,  that  Brumha  and  individu- 
ated spirit  are  one.  That  which  pervades  all  the  members  of 
the  body,  and  is  the  cause  of  life  and  motion,  is  individuated 
^irit.  That  which  pervades  the  universe,  and  gives  life  and 
motion  to  all^  is  Brumha.  Therefore,  that  which  pervades  the 
members  of  the  body,  and  that  which  pervades  the  universe,  is 
one.  As  the  distance  between  the  separate  trees  in  a  forest, 
and  universal  space,  are  of  the  same  nature,  so  Brumha  and  in- 
dividuated spirits  are  one.     They  are  both  pure  life."* 

"  The  Supreme  Being,"  say  the  Brahmins,  "  is  one  sole-ex- 
istent, secondless,  entire,  indivisible,  sempiternal,  ineffable, 
universal  soul.  All  things  are  from  him^  and  all,  at  the  con- 
summation, are  resolved  into  him;  as  the  spider  spins  his 

^  Works  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  vol.  i.,  pp.  389,  261. 

•  Ward's  View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  i.,  pp.  340, 360,  362 ;  vol.  if.,  p.  6. 
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thread  from  his  own  substance,  and  gathers  it  in  again;  as 
vegetables  sprout  from  the  earthy  and  return  to  it ;  as  hair  and 
nails  gtow  from  a  living  body,  and  continue  with  it." 

The  following  is  spoken  of  as  the  summary  of  the  Vedanti 
creed.  "Excepting  the  Deity,  nothing  exists^  the  universe  be- 
ing only  an  appearance,  without  any  reality ;  just  as  a  man  in 
a  dream  sees^  imaginary  objects,  and  in  that  ^tate  experiences 
ideal  pleasure  and  pain.  So  the  scenes  and  events  of  life  are 
nothing  but  a  dream ;  there  being  only  on&  resplendent  Light 
which  assumes  different  appearances.'" 

The  following  passages  are  from  th^  Laws  of  Menu,  peak- 
ing of  the  yogee.  Menu  says :  "  Equally  perceiving  the  Su- 
preme  Soul  in  all  things,  and  all  things  in  the  Supreme  SotUj 
he  sacrifices  his  own  spirit  by  fixing  it  on  the  spirit  of  God, 
and  approaches  the  nature  of  that  Sole  Divinity,  which  shines 
by  its  own  effulgence."  ^*  Let  such  an  one  reflect,  with  ex- 
clusive application  of  mind,  on  the  subtle,  indivisible  essence 
of  the  Supreme  Spirit,  and  its  complete  existence  in  all  things^ 
whether  high  or  low,  small  or  great.  Thus,  having  gradually 
abandoned  all  earthly  attachments,  and  being  indifferent  to 
the  pains  of  all  opposite  things,  as  honor,  dishonor,  and  the 
like,  he  remains  absorbed  in  the  Divine  essence." 

The  following  passages  are  from  the  Vishnu-Puranu:  "Do 
thou,  0  King,  consider  thyself  as  one  ivith  all  that  exists  in 
the  world  ?  That  one,  which  is  all  things,  is  Vishnu,  than 
whom  there  is  none. other.  He  is  I ;  he  is  thou  ;  he  is' all. 
This  universe  is  his  form.^  Abapdon,  then,  the  error  of  disi. 
tinction." — ^p.  268.  "Gods,  men,  animals,  birds,  reptiles,all  are 
but  forms  of  one  eternal  Vishnu." — ^p.  139. — "  By  study  and 
devotion,  a  wise  man  may  arrive  at  the  truth  of  his  identity 
with  God  ;  and  then — all  the  reason  of  his  finitene^s  being 
removed — he  is  in  truth  God,^^ — p.  251. 

These  extracts  present  the  doctrine  of  the  Vedas,  or  that 
professed  and  taught  by  the  Brahmins.  There  are  other 
schools  or  sects  in  the  ^East,  one  of  the  n^ost  numerous  and 
ancient  of  which  is  that  of  Buddh.  This  sect  is  found,  not  only 
in  India,  but  in  Burmah,  Siam,  Japan,  Cochin-China,  and  in 
many  parts  of  China  itself.  It  differs  from  Brahminism,  in 
that  it  has  l^ss  of  an  ideal  character,  and  it  rejects  caste.  It  is  es- 
sentially a  system  of  Pantheism,  if  not  Atheism.  "  The  Buddhs," 
says  Dr.  Ward,  "  do  not  believe  in  a  first  cause.  Matter  is 
eternal.  Every  portion  of  animated  existence  has,  in  itself, 
the  element  of  its  own  rise,  tendency,  arid  final  destiny." 
"  The  highest  state  of  glory  to  be  attained  or  aiiried  at,  is 

^  Asiatic  JonrDal,  vol.  xviti.,  pp.  98, 290. 
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absorption^  or  to  be  received  back  into  the  universal  es- 
sence.'" 

The  Chinese  god  Fo  is  generally  understood  to  be  the  same 
as  Buddh.  The  following  are  some  of  the  profundities  of  the 
god  Fo.  "  Nothing'  is  the  beginning  anji  end  of  everything 
that  exists.  Prom  nothing  our  first  parents  derived  their  *ex- 
istence,  and  to  nothing  they  returned  after  death.  All  beings 
are  the  same  in  essence,  the  only  difference  is  in  their  figure 
and  qualities.  AU  sprung  from  tne  same  beginning,  which  is 
nothing.  This  universal  principle  is  extremely  pure,  subtle, 
and  simple,  without  change,  without  motion,-  without  action, 
or  desires.  To  obtain  happiness,  we  must  endeavor  to  secure 
a  perfect  likeness  to  this  principle ; — to  do  nothing,  to  will 
nothing,  to  feel  nothing,  to  desire  nothing.  When  once  a 
man  has  arrived  at  this  degree  of  perfection,  he  has  no  longer 
anything  to  fear.  He  hath  ceased  to  exist,  and  become  per- 
fectly like  the  god  Fo.''* 

The^following  indicates  fdiat  Confucius,  also,  was  a  Pantheist. 
"  How  vast  the  influence,^'  he  exclaims,  **  of  the  spirits  or  gods ! 
If  you  look  for  them,  you  cannot  see  them,  if  yeu  listen,  you 
cannot  hear  them.  They  embody  all  things,  and  the  things 
which  are  caniiot  be  separated  from  them.  Everything  is  full 
of  them.  They  are  above,  beneath,  on  the  right  hand,  and  on 
theleft."' 

The  Joinus,  a  sect  more  numerous  in  the  East  formerly 
than  they  are  at  present,  are  represented  as  Pantheists,  or 
Atheists.  "The  earth,"  say  tljey,  "is  formed  by  nature, 
or  it  springs  from  inherent  properties  existing  in  itself.  As  the 
trees  in  a  forest  grow  up  without  a  cultivator,  so  the  universe 
is  self-existent ;  and  as  the  banks  of  a  river  feiU  of  themselves, 
so  there  is  no  supreme  destroyer."  These  philosopher&r  fur- 
ther taught,  that  "  there  is  but  one  individual  spirit,  in  the 
whole  universe  of  animated  existence,  from  which  all  life 
springs,  and  to  which  it  returns."* — From  these  passages  it  ap- 
pears that  pantheistic  notions  are  not  peculiar  to  any  particular 
sect  in  the  East,  but,  in  one  form  or  another,  are  common  to 
them  all ;  so  that,  as  a  returned  missionary  (Dr.  Poor)  recent- 
ly remarked,  "  the  public  mind  there  is  thoroughly  pervaded 
and  sated  with  Pantheism." 

Let  us  now  view  Pantheism  in  connection  with  the  Jfa- 
hometan  religion.  As  Mahometanism  continued  to  spread  east- 
ward, it  soon  came  in  contact  with  Oriental  superstitions,  and 

*  View  of  the  Hindoos,  vol.  ii.  p.  387. 

*  See  Ward's  View,  vol.  ii.  p.  383,  Note. 
»  See  JWal,  vol.  iv.  p.  210. 

*  Ward's  View,  vol.  ii.  p.  415. 
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imbibed  from  this  connection  a  taint  of  Puitheism,  which 
originally  it  did  not  possess. 

The  Soofiesy  the  princ^)al  Pantheistic  sect  of  Mahometans, 
are  found  chiefly  in  India  and  Persia.  They  are  nonierous  at 
Shiraz,  the  chief  seat  of  Mahometan  learning  and  philosophy 
in  the  East.  The  fc^owing  account  of  their  religious  princi- 
ples is  ^Tcn  by  Sir  William  Jones  :^\  They  suppose  that  the 
souls  of  men  differ  not  at  all  in  kind,  though  infinitely  in 
degree,  from  the  Divine  Soul  from  which  they  proceeded,  and 
in  which  they  will  ultimately  be  absorbed.  They  believe  that 
a  sort  of  covenant  was  entered  into  between  them  and  the 
Divine  Soul,  at  the  time  of  their  emanaticMi ;  that  they  would 
remember  their  celestial  origin,  and  return  to  its  embrace. 
They  hold  that  naught  exists  in  the  universe  but  mind  or 
spirit ;  that  what  the  ignorant  call  material  substances  are  no 
more  than  gay  pictures  presented  to  our  minds  by  the  eternal 
Artist ;  that  we  must  beware  of  attachment  to  such  phantoms, 
and  cUng  only  to  the  Supreme,  who  truly  exists  in  us,  as  we 
exist  solely  in  him ;  that  we  should  retain  the  remembrance 
of  our  primeval  covenant;  and  by  abstracting  ourselves  from 
vanity,  that  we  should  hasten  a  complete  sand  eternal  union 
with  the  Divine  essence,  in  which  our  supreme  happiness  will 
consist."*    ' 

While  Henry  Martyn  was  at  Shiraz,  he  was  brought  into 
continual  contact  with  the  Soofies,  having  one  of  their  leiarned 
men  for  his  interpreter.  They  talked  much,  he  says,  about 
'^  the  unity  of  all  being,"  cgid  '^  considered  the  Brahmins  as 
of  the  same  school  with  themselves."  One  affirmed  to  Mr. 
Martyn  "that  himself,  and  every  created  thing,  was  Grod." 
Another  said,  "  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  Creator 
and  the  creature,  and  no  real  difference  between  good  and  evil." 
— Some  of  the  most  learned  men  in  Persia  are  connected  with 
the  Soofies:  Their  poets,  Ferdopsi,  Sadi,  Hafiz,  and  some 
others,  have  a  high  reputation  even  in  Europe.  Not  a  few  of 
their  songs  are  of  a  sensual  character  ;  others  are  chiefly  on 
the  subject  of  religion.  The  writers  mourn  their  partial  sepa- 
ration from  God,  and  long  for  a  reunion,  an  absorption  into 
the  Divine  essence,  as  the  consummation  of  all  their  hopes. 
The  following  lines  are  a  translation  from  Hafiz : 

*'  This  earthly  mist  conceals  the  eternal  mind. 

O !  happy  day,  that  shall  the  veil  remove ! 
My  soul,  like  Philomel  in  cafi[e  confined, 

Pants  for  her  native  soil,  the  Elysian  grove. 

See  Asiatic  Journal,  vol.  xviiL  p.  290. 
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Thoogh  f«8tment8  rich  and  brifffat  my  limbs  array, 
My  breast  conceals  a  fierce,  aevoariDg  flame : 

O  come,  and  Hafiz'  being  bear  away ; 
Absorbed  in  thee,.8hall  vanish  e'en  his  name." 

Some  Christians  have  mistaken  the  language  of  these  hymns, 
as  the  breathing  forth  of  holy  desires.  But  Mr.  Martyn  was 
of  a  different  opinion.  He  represents  the  Soofies  as  ^'a 
body  of  mystios  latitudinarians,"  distinguished,  not  only  for 
exuberance  of  fancy,  and  a  wUd  enthusiasm,  but  for  ^^  gross 
sensuality  and  self-indulgenoe,  incredible  vanity,  and  uni- 
versal skepticism."  '^  Their  professed  religion,'^  he  says,  is 
^'  no  religion  at  all.  It  removes  all  the  foundations,  and  un- 
settles  religious  belief  everywhere.'" 

Thus  far  we  have  investigated  the  history  of  Pantheism,  as 
found  in  Pagan  and  Mahometan  countries.  Let  us  now  in- 
quire after  its  developments  among  those  who  have  some 
knowledge  of  the  Bible.     We  begin  with  the  Jews. 

The  Cabbalistic  philosophy  of  the  Jews  was  clearly  of  an 
Oriental  cast,  and  in  its  teachings  concerning  the  origin  of 
things,  was  naked  Pantiieism.  Basnage,  in  his  learned  history 
of  the  Jews,  msists  that  Spinoza,  who  was  a  Jew,  learned  his 
Pantheism  from  the  Cabbalists,  though  he  was  too  proud  to 
acknowledge  them  as  his  teachers.     (Book  4|  chap.  7.) 

^^  The  universe,"  say  the  Cabbalists,  ^'  continues  to  exist 
by  the  Divine  energy  of  emanation.  While  this  energy  is  ex- 
erted, different  forms  and  orders  of  beings  remain ;  but  when  it 
is  withheld,  aU  the  streams  of  existence  return  into  their 
fountain.  The  Deity  contains  all  things  within  himself ;  ^d 
there  is  always  the  samd  amount  of  existence,  either  in  a 
developed  or  an  undeveloped  state.  When  it  is  undeveloped,  God 
is  cUL  When  worlds  are  created,  the  Deity  is  unfolded  or 
evolved,  by  various  degrees  of  emanation,  which  constitute  the 
several  fonns  or  orders  of  created  nature."  ^^  Human  souls 
are  distant  emanations  from  the  Deity ;  and  when  liberated 
from  their  material  vehicles,  will  return,  through  var^us 
stages  of  purification,  to  the  fountain  whence  they  first  pro- 
ceeded."' 

Some  have  inferred,  from  a  passage  in  Paul's  speech  on 
Mar's  Hill — **  In  him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being" 
— that  he  was  a  Pantheist.  But  this  is  an  unwarrantable  in- 
ference. Paul  taught  on  this  occasion,  as  he  did  on  all  occa- 
sions, the  existence  of  a  personal  Ood;  an  intelligent,  con- 
■scions,  active  Being,  who  is  ever  near  us,  but  not  one  with  us; 
on  whom  we  depend  for  life  and  breath  and  all  things,  but 

*  See  life  of  Henry  Martyn,  pp.  824—440. 
t  firucker's  Abridgment,  p.  416. 
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from  whose  infinite  and  eternal  essence  we  am  forever  distinct. 
That  we  are  part  of  God — ^the  ver^  stibstance  of  God — ^the  «»- 
carnations  and  manifestations  of  God, — Paul  never  taught ; 
and  no  one  who  reads  his  discourses  and  epistles  has  any  right 
to  put  sucl^  a  meaning  upon  his  words.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  all  the  inspired  writers. 

One  might  infer  that  the  Gnostic  sects,  which  troubled  the 
church  during  the  second  and  third  centuries,  were  Pantheists, 
were  it  not  that  they  seem  to  have  believed  in  the  distinct  and 
eternal  existence  of  matter^  and  ascribed  to  it  all  the  sins  and 
miseries  of  our  race.  With  them,  the  great  business  of  life 
was  to  deliver  the  imprisoned  soul  from  the  corrupting  and 
debasing  influence  of  matter.  As  to  the  origin  and  ultimate 
destination  of  finite  spirits,  the  Gnostics  were  emanationists  and 
absorptionists,  and  held  to  other  peculiarities  of  Pantheism.' 

The  Eclectic  Philosophy,  as  taught  in  the  school  at  Alexan- 
dria, partook  largely  of  the  Oriental,  emanative  system,  and 
from  this  source  it  came  directly  into  the  Christian  church. 
Hence,  we  hear  Origen,  in  the  third  century,  speculating  as 
follow:s :  "  All  things  are  in  perpetual  rotation,  receding  fromi, 
and  returning  to,,  the  Divine  tountain.  Whence,  an  eternal 
succession  of  worlds,  and  the  final  restoration  of  the  souls  of 
bad  men,  and  of  devils,  after  certain  purgations,  to  happiness. 
The  souIq  of  the  good  are  continually  advancing  in  perfection, 
and  rising  to  a  higher  state.  Matter  will  hereafter  be  refined 
into  a  better  substance ;  and  after  the  great  revolution  of  ages, 
everything  will  return  to  its  source,  and  God  will  be  all  in 
all."*  These  views  were  participated  in  by  the  followers  of 
Origen,  and  more  especially  by  the  ascetics  and  monks. 

The  next  development  of  Pantheism  in  the  Christian  church 
appeared  in  connection  with  the  mystics.  AH  the  mystics 
believed  that  man  possesses  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Divine 
nature,  which,  being  awakened  by  seclusion  and  meditation, 
becomes  his  sure  guide  to  truth  and  hofiness.  And  some  of 
them  (judging  from  4heir  language)  regarded  man's  spiritual 
nature  as  all  Divine — a  ray  from  the  great  fountain  of  light, 
which  is  destined,  after  certain  obscurations  and  revolutions, 
to  be  swallowed  up  in  that  fountain  again. 

The  most  celebrated  of  the  ancient  mystics  was  the  author 
of  certain  wdrks,  falsely  ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite. 
This  man,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  regarded  the  human 
soul  as  a  sundered  particle  of  the  Divine  nature;  and  it  was 
the  aim  of  all  his  exhortations  to  bring  back  the  wandering 
spirit,  by  means  of  seclusion  and  contemplation,  to  its  pristinci 
Imppy  state. 

'  See  Bracker,  p.  463. 
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-The  writdngs  of  the  Pseudo-Dionysios  were  brought  into 
Europe,  in  the  ninth  century,  and  were  translated  by  the 
celebrated  Scotus  Efigena.  Erigenfei  taught  expressly  that 
*'  God  is  all  thing's,  and  that  all  thing's  are  (rod;  by  which 
he  meant,  probably,  the  same  with  the  Jewish  CabbaUsts  and 
the  Alexandrian  philosophers,  that  all  things  have  proceeded,  by 
emanation,  from  Grod,  and  will  at  length  return  to  him,  as 
streams  to  their  source.  Accordingly  he  says,  that  after  the 
resurrection,  nature  itself  will  return  to  God ;  that  God  will 
be  all  in  all ;  and  that  naught  will  remain  but  God  alone.'" 

The  mystic  element,  thus  introduced  into  the  church,  has 
continued  to  show  itself — ^in  connection,  often,  with  a  sincere 
though  mistaken  piety — in  every  succeeding  age.  We  have 
its  most  singular  development,  in  modem  times,  in  the  person 
of  Jacob  Bcehman.  It  appears  in  a  far  more  intelligible  and 
tolerable  form,  in  the  writings  of  Thomas  a'Kempis  and 
Madame  Guyon.  To  by  far  the  greater  portion  of  the  writings 
of  Boefaman,  it  is  impossible  to  attach  any  consistent  meaning. 
He  says,  however,  as  much  as  this,  that  "  God  is  the  essence 
of  all  essences,  and  that  a  long  series  of  spiritual  natures,  and 
even  matter  itself,  has  flowed  from  the  fountain  of  the  Divine 
nature."  His  language  on  the  subject  is  very  like  that  of  the 
Jewish  Cabbala.  "  If,"  says  he,  "any  one  name  the  heavens, 
the  earth,  the  stars,  the  elements^  and  whatever  is  beneath  or 
above  the  heavens,  he  herein  names  the  whole  Deity,  who,  by 
a  power  proceeding  from  himself,  thus  makes  his  own  essence 
corporeal."* 

"In  mysticism,"  says  Mr.  Douglass,  "  there  is  one  error,  the 
belief  in  self;  and  one  truth,  the  identity  of  all  things  with 
the  Deity,  The  great  aim  of  devotional  mysticism  is  self-an- 
mhilation.^^  "0  Nothing!"  exclaims  Madame  Guyon,  "how 
happy,  how  infinitely  happy  thou  art !  Thou  takest  not  from 
God  his  glory !  It  is  only  Nothing  which  takes  nothing  away !" 
These  writers  have  little  to  say  of  sin  or  redemption,  in  the 
proper,  evangelical  sense  of  the  terms,  but  rest  the  whole  of 
religion,  much  after  the  manner  of  the  Soofies,  on  an  imagi- 
nary union  of  the  soul  with  the  great  source  of  Being. 

But  we  must  not  dwell  longer  on  the  case  of  the  mystics,* 
but  proceed  to  exhibit  Pantheism  in  a  less  amiable  connection, 
among  the  philosophers  and  infidels  of  modern  times. 

I  See  Brucker,  p.  484.  ,  *  See  Brucker,  pw  572. 

>  Even  Spinoza  was  almost  as  mach  a  mystic  as  a  Pantheist.  In  his  work 
oh  Ethics,  he  talks  as  devoutly  and  piously  of  the  annihilation  of  8elf»  and  the 
AU^Oneness  of  God,  as  any  of  bis  brother  or  sister  mystics.  See  Hallam'a 
Lit.  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.,  p.  338. 
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In  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  centary,  certain  philoso- 
phers in  Italy  (among  whom  were  Pomponatins,  Cremoninns, 
and  Ceesalpin)  indulged  in  speculations  whicdi,  for  the  sake  of 
peace  with  the  church,  they  admitted  to  be  theologicaUy  false^ 
while,  at  the  siame  time,  they  held  them  to  be  philosophically 
true.  They  taught,  among  other  things,  thaA  ^^the  Supreme 
God,  being  wholly  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  himself, 
neglects  entirely  tl^e  affairs  of  ir.en.  These  are  conmiitted  to 
an  inferior  Divine  nature,  the  Soul  of  the  world,  of  which 
nature  all  men  partake.  TA^V  souls  have  no  distinct  existence, 
and  will  no  longer  subsist  as  such,  than  while  tiie  body  con- 
tinues to  live.  This  mischief  proceeded  so  far,  "says  Brucker, 
'^  that  the  minds  of  many,  both  ecclesiastics  and  laymen, 
became  deeply  tinctured  with  atheism;  the  consequence  of 
which  was  an  uncommon  depravity  of  manners.  Having  no 
fear  of  Q-od  before  their  eyes,  men  gave  themselves  up  to  the 
foulest  wickedness.  Not  only  their  conversation,  but  tiieir  writ- 
ings, were  disgraced  by  the  grossest  impiety  and  obscenity." 

Still  another  pantheistical  development  occurred  in  Italy, 
near  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  in  the  person  of  Jordano 
Bruno.  Bruno  Was  a  philosopher,  of  a  free  and  courageous 
spirit,  who,  by  the  strangeness  of  his  opinions^  and  the  bold- 
ness of  his  assaults  upon  the  Romish  Church,  incurred  the 
violence  of  the  Inquisition,  and  was  burned  at  the  stake,  A.D. 
1600.  "  The  system  of  Bruno,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "m^y  be 
said  to  contain  a  sort  of  double  PatUheism.^^  He  taught  that 
^'  all  things  have,  from  eternity,  flowed  from  one  immense  and 
injSnite  fountain  in  the  Divine  nature.  From  this  source  he 
derives  his  minima  or  atoms,  of  which  the  visible  world  is 
formed.  To  these,  like  the  Hylozoists  of  ancient  time,  he 
ascribes  perception,  life,  and  motion.  In  addition  to  these,  he 
supposes  a  soul  of  the  worldy  derived  from  the  same  infinite 
fountain,  by  which  the  forms  of  nature  are  produced  and  pre- 
served. This  intermediate  agent — ^thi6  soul  of  the  world — 
which  connects  all  the  other  emanations  from  the  eternal  foun- 
tain, Bruno  calls  nature.  By  means  of  this,  and  out  of  the 
infinite  number  of  atoms  which  have  been  poured  forth  from 
the  fountain  of  all  things,  infinite  and  eternal  worlds  are  pro- 
duced ;  whilst,  in  truth,  only  one  Being  exists ;  infinite,  im- 
mutable, and  indivisible,  the  uncreated  Light  which  pervades 
all  space,  and  which  contains,  within  itself,  one  substantial 
form  of  all  things."*  This  doctrine  is,  indeed,  "  a  double  Pan^ 
theism^^-^-oae  more  than  is  necessary— embodying  the  absur- 
dities both  of  the  Hylozoic  and  the  Stoic.     It  is  a  vain  attempt 

>  Lit  of  Europe,  vol.  i.  p.  294.    firucker,  p.  683. 
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to  unite  ihe  atomic  and  the  emanathre  systems,  by  which 
tiie  philosophy  of  the  age  was  perplexed,  bnt  not  at  all  im* 
pfovad. 

We  come  now  to  the  great  propomider  and  advocate  of 
Pantheism  in  modem  times,  Benedict  Spinoza.  Spinoza  was 
bom  at  Amsterdam,  in  Hie  year  1632.  He  was  a  Jew  by 
descent  and  edaoation ;  bnt  he  early  discovered  such  dissatis- 
fieustion  with  the  religion  of  his  fathers,,  and  advanced  opinions 
so  contrary  to  their  established  tenets,  that  he  was  excom- 
mnnicated  from  the  synagogne,  and  shortly  after  was  exiled 
firom  his  native  city.  He  engaged  early  in  the  study  of  the 
Cartesian  philosophy  ;  and  it  was  by  pushing  out  the  princi* 
pies  of  this  philosophy  much  farther  than  Des  Cartes  ever 
authorized  or  intended,  that  he  was  led  to  the  adoption  of 
thoee  pantheistical  opinions  which  are  associated  with  his  name. 
He  has  much  to  say,  indeed,  respecting  Gtod ;  so  mu<^h,  that 
he  has  been  called  ^^  a  god-intoxicated  man."  But  who,  what, 
is  the  God  of  Spinoza  I  "  If,"  says  Mr.  Morell,  who  certainly 
has  no  prejudices  against  Spinoza — ^'  if  we  take  the  common 
definition  of  Deity  as  valid,  then  assuredly  we  must  conclude 
that  the  God  of  Spinoza  is  no  God,  and  that  his  Pantheism  is 
only  a  more  imposing  form  of  Atheism.'" 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  opinions  of  Spinoza,  as 
drawn  out  by  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  Literature  of  Europe. 
"  There  is,  there  can  be,  no  substance  but  God.  Whatever  is, 
exists  in  God,  and  nothing  can  be  conceived  of  as  separate 
from  him  :  for  he  is  the  sole  substance  ;  and  modes  cannot  be 
without  a  substance,  and  besides  substance  and  mode,  nothing 
exists.  Particular  things  are  but  the  affections  of  God's  attri- 
butes, or  modes  in  which  they  are  determinately  expressed." 
Again :  ^'  As  it  follows,  from  the  infinite  extension  of  God,  that 
all  bodies  are  portions  of  his  substance,  inasmuch  as  they 
cannot  be  conceived  of  without  it ;  so  all  particular  acts  of  in- 
telligence are  portions  of  God'^  infinite  intelligence ;  and  thus 
all  thing's  are  in  him,^^  ^'  Man  is  not  himself  a  substance, 
but  something  which  is  in  God,  and  cannot  be  conceived  of 
without  him.  He  is  anaffection  or  mode  of  the  Divine  substance, 
expressing  its  nature  in  a  determinate  manner.  The  human 
mmd  is  part  of  the  infinite  intellect  of  God  ;  and  when  we  say 
that  the  mind  perceives  this  or  that,  it  is  only  that  Gtod,  so  far 
as  he  constitutes  the  essence  of  mind,  has  such  or  such 
ideas." 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  Spinoza  respecting  God.  On  other 
connected , subjects  his  views  are  as  follows:  "There  is  no 
contingency,  but  everything  is  determined  by  the  necessity  of 

1  Hist,  of  PhUoBophy,  p.  128. 
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the  Divine  natare  ;  nor  could  anything  be  produced  by  Qodj 
otherwise  than  it  is."  "The  mind  has  no  free  will,  but  is- 
determined  by  a  cause,  which  is  itself  determined  by  some 
other  cause,  and  so  on  forever."  "  Men  have  invented  names  to 
distinguish  that  as  good  whiph  tends  to  their  benefit,  and  that 
as  evil  which  is  the  contrary ;  and  thinking  themselves  free, 
have  got  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong."  But  suchnotiona 
are  an  illusion.  There  is  no  ground  for  them  in  the  reality  of 
things.* 

The  most  of  Spinoza's  works,  and  those  of  the  most  ex- 
oeptionable  character,  were  published  by  his  friend.  Dr.  Meyer, 
after  his  death.  It  is  intimated  by  Prof.  Norton,^  that  Meyer 
took  the  liberty  to  alter  certain  passages,  and  give  them  a  less 
offensive  form  than  that  in  which  Spinoza  had  left  them ;  in 
particular,  that  he  often  substituted  tiie  word  God,  where  the 
author  had  writen  the  word,  nature.'  If  this  be  true,  the  Pan- 
theism or  Atheism  of  the  writer  was  less  studiously  concealed 
by  himself,  than  it  has  been  by  his  too  officious  friends. 

Meyer  was  himself  a  Pantiieist,  and  bo  were  some  other 
Dutch  speculatists  of  that  period.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
doctrine  has  ever  ceased  to  be  cherished,  in  different  parts  of 
Europe,  from  the  days  of  Spinoza  to  the  present  time. — It  had 
an  open  advocate  in  England,  in  the  person  of  John  Toland, 
who  died  in  the  year  1722.  In  the  year  1705,  he  published 
a  pamphlet,  entitled  ^'  Indifference  in  Disputes,  recommended 
by  a  Pantheist  to  an  Orthodox  Friend,"  Several  years  later, 
he  published  a  Latin  Tract  entitled  '^  Pantheistican,"  in 
which  his  views  of  the  Deity  are  pretty  fully  set  forth.  "  All 
things  in  the  worldj^^  says  he,  "  are  the  One y  and  the  One  is  all 
in  ail.  That  which  is  all  in  all  is  G-od,  eternal  and  infinite, 
without  beginning  or  end.  In  him  we  Uve,  move,  and  exist. 
From  him  everything  has  proceeded,  and  to  him  everything  is 
destined  to  return.  He  is  the  beginning  and  end  of  all  things." 
The  following  is  part  of  the  Epitaph  which  Toland  prepared  for 
himself :  **  The  Spirit  is  united  with  the  ethereal  Father,  from 
which  it  came.  The  body,  yielding  to  nature,  is  laid  in  the 
bosom  of  its  mother  earth.  It  ^all  rise  again  at  some  period 
of  eternity,  but  never  again  shall  it  be  Toland." 

Toland  left  a  society  of  kindred  spirits  in  and  around  Lon- 
don, by  whom  his  memoirs  and  posthumous  writings  were 
published.  By  one  of  this  Society,  his  praisea  were  celebrated 
in  a  funeral  hymn,  from  which  we  present  an  extract.  After 
speaking  of  ^'Master  Toland  as  being  now  a  nonentity,"  his 
dust  being  turned  to  its  native  dust,  and  the  fluids  of  his  body 

^  See  Hallain*8  Lit  of  Europe,  vol.  ii.  pp.  321,  ^2. 
*  See  Norton's  DiscourBe,  p.  9. 
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gone  to  their  mother  ocean,  ajid  his  eloquent  breath  as  being 
lost  in  boundless  ether,  the  writer  adds : 

*^  The  parer  eenia]  powers,  the  vital  flame, 
That  moTed  and  quickened  the  mechanic  frame, 
Is  flown  aloft,  a  spark,  a  borrowed  ray, 
And  re-wnUd  to  tne  Prince  of  Day." 

The  chief  seat  and  fountain  of  Pantheism,  in  recent  times, 
is  Germany.  The  great  teachers  of  speculative  philosophy  in 
Grermany,  during  the  present  century,  have  been  Ficht^,  Sdiel- 
ling,  and  Hegel ;  and  each  of  these,  with  most  of  their  nume- 
rous disciples;  have  been  Pantheists. 

Ficht^^s  first  philosophy  was  a  syf«tem  of  pure  idealismj  or 
more  properly,  e^oim^  ''  Nothing  really  exists  but  the  /;  and 
all  our  experience,  and  the  external  world  as  the  object  of  that 
experience,  is  a  creature  of  the  /."  It  is  just  what  we  make 
it  in  our  cpnceptions,  and  no  more.  God,  he  said  at  this  time, 
is  the  moral  order  of  the  world.  The  /  finds  such  a  principle 
of  moral  order  necessary  ^  nor  does  it  need  any  other  God. — 
Later  in  life,  he  improved  upon  his  philosophy ;  or,  as  some 
say,  changed  the  ground  of  it  altogether.  Searching  into  the 
depths  of  his  own  consciousness,  he  thought  he  discovered 
there  the  idea  of  a  something  higher  than  himself,  greater 
than  himself,  from  which  self  was  derived,  and  on  which  it 
was  dependent.  He  evolved,  in  short,  the  notion  of  one  ultu 
mate  and  absolute  Eodstence^  from  which  all  other  existence 
flows.  Still,  he  had  no  faith  in  the  reality  of  an  external 
world,  and  his  theology  (if  theology  it  can  be  called)  was  more 
decidedly  pantheistic  than  before.  He  now  regarded  human 
life  and  action,  says  his  biographer,  as  '^  but  the  harmonious 
although  diversified  manifestation  of  the  One  Jefea  of  universal 
being,  the  self-revelation  of  the  Absolutej  the  infinitely  varied 
forms  under  which  God  becomes  manifest  in  the  flesh.'''  His 
doctrine  at  this  period,  says  Horell,  '^  had  evidently  a  close 
aflinity  with  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza.  The  only  difference 
in  the  two  lay  here :  that  while  Spinoza  fixed  his  eye  upon 
substance  J  until  he  made  it  the  absolute  and  infinite  essence,  of 
which  all  things  existing  are  but  difierent  modes,  Ficht^  re- 
garded infinite  reason,  or  the  eternal  mind,  or  the  Divine  idea^ 
as  the  absolute,  all-real,  self-existent  essence,  which  manifests 
itself  alike  in  the  subjective  and  the  objective  world.  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  whatever  we  experience  within  ourselves, 
ai^  whatever  we  see  without,  are  both  alike  the  manifesta- 
ticms  of  one  and  the  same  Absolute  Hind  ;  not  merely  creations 
of  his  power,  but  modifications  of  his  essence."— -p.  431. 

The  grand  peculiarity  of   Schelling's  philosophy  is  what 

^  Smith's  Uto  of  Ficht6,  p.  1 36. 
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has  been  called  his  doctrine  of  identity.;  because  he  maintains 
'^  the  perfect  identity  of  the  knowledge  x>f  things,  and  the 
Mm^5  themselves,  or  the  entire  coincidence  of  the  ideal  and  real 
the  subjective  and  objective.  It  is  also  called  the  doctrine  of 
the  All-  One  ;  because  it  maintains  that  the  universe  is  Ood^  and 
God  the  universe  ;  or  that  G-od,  developing  himself  in  various 
forms  and  according  to  general  l^ws,  ia  ti^e  only  existence."^ 
This  system  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  revised  and  re- 
fbtmed  speculatioDts  of  Picht6,  or  from  the  Pantheism  of  Spinoza. 

Mr.  Hedge  represents  Schelling  as  ^*  the  poet  of  the  tran- 
scendental movement,  as  Ficht^  is  the/Tf^o^Aer."  ^'  Both,"  he 
says,  ^^  endeavored  to  construct  a  philosophy  of  the  absolute. 
Both  set  out  with  the  principle,  tiiat  there  is  but  one  Being j  one 
Substance.  Ficht6  sought  it  iii  the  conscious  self ;  Schelling  finds 
it  in  nature."  His  is  ^^  the  philoso{^y  o{  identity.  He  holds 
that  matter  and  spirit,  the  ideal  and  the  real,  subject  and  ob- 
ject, are  identical.  The  absolute  is  neither  ideal  nor  real,  but 
the  identity  of  both.  There  is  but  one  Being,  who  may  be 
considered  at  once,  or  alternately,  as  either  wholly  ideal,  or 
wholly  real.  Gtxl  is  the  absolute  identity  of  nature  and 
thought,  of  matter  and  spirit.  And  this  identity  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  universe,  but  the  universe  itself^  a  Chd-uni- 
verse.^^ 

This  particular  feature  of  Sdielling's  philosophy,  we  are 
told,  was  eagerly  adopted  by  vast  numbers  in  G-ermany. 
Many  who  did  not  follow  him  on  other  points,  embraced  lus 
pantheistic  views,  regarding  them  as  shedding  a  flood  of  light, 
not  only  upon  philosophy,  but  religion. 

The  last  of  the  great  speculative  philosophers  of  Germany 
is  Hegel.  He  was,  for  a  time,  a  fiDllower  of  Schelling,  but  at 
length  gradually  deviated  from  him,  and  set  up  for  himself. 
Botii  maintained  the  identity  of  God  and  the  universe,  and  the 
perfect  coincidence  between  subjective  and  objective  knowl- 
edge. Yet  Hegel's  was  a  system  'of  absolute  idealism.  He 
considered  ideas  or  conceptions  as  the  only  realities  of  exist- 
ence. By  looking  in  upon  itself,  and  analyzing  its  conceptions 
uid  ideas,  the  mii^d  arrives  at  all  philosophical  knowledge. 

Hegel  was  unwilling  to  be^  accounted  a  Pantheist,  and  yet 
he  wasone.  "  With  hun,"  says  Morell,  "  God  is  not  a  person, 
hut  personality  itself;  the  universal  personality^  which  real- 
izes itself  in  every  human  consciousness,  as  so  many  separate 
thoughts  of  one  eternal  mind.  The  idea  we  form  of  the  Ab- 
solttte  is,  to  Hegel,  the  Absolute  itself;  its  essential  existence 
being  synonymous  with  our  conceptions  of  it.  God  is,  with 
him,  the  whole  process  of  thought,  combining  in  itself  the  ob- 

^  Mnrdock's  S^tches,  p.  104. 

•  Proae  Writers  of  Germany,  p.  609. 
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jective  movement,  as  seen  in  natare,  with,  the  subjeotive, 
as  seen  in  logio,  and  fully  realizing  itself  only  in  the  universal 
spirit  of  humanity."* — ^AccoFding  to  this  account  of  the  mat- 
ter, the  Q-odof  Hegel  XB^  a  process,  and  not  a  being — "the 
whole  process  of  human  thought ;"  or,  as  one  of  his  followers 
expresses  it,  "the  eternal  movement  of  the  Univer^l,  even 
raising  itself  to  a  subject." — Manzel,  in  his  History  of  German 
Literature,  says  that  "  Hegel  makes  no  distinction  between 
himself  and  God,  but  gives  himself  out  for  God."  He  charges 
Hegel  with  teaching  that  God  first  came  to  a  dear  conscious- 
ness of  himself  in  "  the  philosopher  who  has  the  only  right 
philosophy  ;"  that  is  to  say,  in  him,* 

It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  the  speculations  of  Hegel  are  ex- 
ceedingly obscure,  so  much  so  as  to  be  scarcely  intelligible. 
He  is  said  to  have  affirmed,  on  his  deal^-bed,  that  "  but  one 
man  in  Germany  understood  his  philosophy,  and  that  he  did 
not."  But  whatever  else  may  be  doubtful,  pne  thing  is  clear  : 
The  God  of  Hegel  is  just  no  God  at  all.  It  is  but  a  name, 
a  figure  of  speech,  and  hardly  that. 

These  several  leaders  in  the  transcendental  movement  have 
had  their  followers,  who  have  participated  more  or  less  in 
tlieir  pantheistic  views.  Thus  Prof.  Bouterwik,  of  Gottengen, 
supposed  that  "  there  is  but  one  real  existence^  in  the  uni- 
verse, and  that  this  absolute  existence  pervades  all  things,  and 
constitutes  their  reality.  "Whatever  is  real,  whatever  truly  ex- 
ists, is  a  development  of  the  Absolute,  or  of  this  one  real 
existence:  all  else  is  merely  imaginary." — ^Prof.  Wagner,  of 
Wurtzburg,  says,  "  the  Absolute  is  not  the  object  of  our  direct 
knowledge,  but  Ihe  created  universe  is  the  living  form  of  him, 
and  the  laws  of  the  universe  are  th^  type,  by  wWch  he  displays 
himself." — Schubert,  Baader,  and  Steffens^  the  followers  of 
Schelling^  are  engaged  in  showing  that  nature  is  but  a  living 
manifestation  of  mind  ;  yea,  that  it  is  ntdhing  else  than  the 
Infinite  Mind  itself,  in  its  various  potencies  and  reflections.^^ 
These  philosophers  believe  that  "  the  time  is  coming  when, 
from  our  direct  intuition  of  the  Soul  of  the  world,  in  its  origin- 
al essence,  the  whole  theory  and  all  the  phenomena  of  crea- 
tion ^lall  be  fully  explained  ;  that  all  experiment  and  observa- 
tion may  then  be  dispensed  with  ;  and  natural  philosophy  find 
its  completion  in  the  deductions  of  pure  reason." 

In  the  extreme  Hegelians,  such  as  Strauss,  Bruno,  Bauer, 
and  Feuerbach,  Pantheism  has  degenerated  into  the  basest 
Atheism.  In  their  system,  no  God  is  admitted  to  exist,  out  of 
and  apart  from  the  world ;  which  is  but  saying  there  is  no  God 
at  all.     Feuerbach  says,  that  "  in  imagining  a  Deity,  man  is 

»  History  of  Philosophy,  p.  473v  •  Vol.  i.  p.  259. 
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only  deifying  his  own  nature ;  and  that  in  worshiping  a  Deity, 

he  is  worshiping  humanity." — Nor  is  this  error  confined  to  the 

philosophers  of  G-ermany.     It  has  reached  their  poets,  their 

theologians,  their  literature  in  its  various  branches,  and  even 

the  common    walks  of   Ufe :    So  that,  as  Mrs.  Austen  says, 

**  There  is  not  a  fairy  tale  of  Tieck,  not  a  song  of  Goethe,  not 

a  plav  of  Schiller,  not  a  criticism  of  Schlegel,  not  a  description 

of  Humboldt,  in  which  this  undercurrent"   of  speculative, 

pantheistic  philosophy  '^  is  not  visible."     Take,  as  a  specimen, 

the  following  passage  from  Goethe's  Faust: 

•*  Who  darecr  to  say, 
I  believe  in  Ood? 
Who  dares  to  name  him, 
And  to  profess, 
/  believe  inliim  7 
Who  cam  feel. 
And  yet  affirm, 
1  believe  him  not  f 
The  aO^Embracer, 
The  aU-Sustainer, 
Does  he  not  embrace,  sapport* 
Thee,  me,  Himself? 
And  does  not  the  All 
Press  on  thy  head  and  heart, 
And  weave  itself  around  thee,  visibly  and  invisibly, 
In  eternal  mystery  ?  • 
Fill  thy  heart  with  it,  till  it  overflows ; 
And  in  the  feeling,  when  thou'rt  wholly  1)le»t, 
Then  call  it  what  thou  wilt, — 
Happiness,  heart,  love,  Ood; — 
I  have  no  name  for  it : 
Feeling  is  aU." 

This,  tiien,  is  Goethe's  God, — feeling" :  "  Feeling  is  all," 

Not  even  the  distinguished  Schleiermacher  are  we  able  to 
clear  from  the  imputation  of  Pantheism.  Fifty  years  ago,  he 
published  his  work  *'0n  Religion."  He  professed  to  have 
written  it,  not  ***  through  any  determination  of  his  own  judg- 
ment," but  "  through  a  Divine  call,"  a  "  heavenly  impulse.'' 
'*  It  is,"  says  Prof.  Norton,  "  a  system  of  Pantheism,  wrought 
up  in  a  highly  declamatory  style,  in  which  the  language  often 
soars  beyond  meaning,  and  in  which  there  is  scarcely  any  at- 
tempt at  what  may  be  called  reasoning.  Religion,  according 
to  Schleiermacher,  is  the  sense  of  the  union  of  the  individual 
with  the  universe,  with  nature,  or  (in  the  language  of  the 
sect)  with  the  One  and  All.  It  is  a  feeling'.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  belief  or  action ;  it  is  unconnected  with  morality,  their 
provinces  being  different ;  it  is  independent  of  the  idea  of  a 
personal  Ood.  The  idea  of  di personal  Ood  is  pure  mythology, 
and  the  belief  and  desire  of  personal  immortality  are  wholly 
irreligious^  as  being  opposed  to  that  which  is  the  aim  of  re- 
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ligion,  viz.,  the  anniliUatioiiof  one's  own  personality  ;  the  living 
in  the  One  and  All ;  the  beooming  as  fiar  as  possible  one  with 
ihe  universe."  In  this  same  treatise,  Schleiermaoher  intro- 
daoes  a  glowing  eulogy  on  Spinoza,  oommencing  with  an  apos- 
trophe thus :  '^  Offer  with  me  a  lock  of  hair  to  the  manes  of 
the  holy,  the  wronged  Spinoza  ;"  who  ^^  stood  alone  and  un- 
approached,  because  he  was  full  of  religion,  and  of  a  holy 
spirit." 

Paulus,  another  German  professor,  and  theologian,  collected 
and  published  the  first  edition  of  Spinoza's  Works  ;  in  the  Pref- 
ace to  which,  after  lauding  the  old  Pantheist,  he  congratu- 
lates his  countrymen  on  being  the  first  '^  to  shake  off  the  su- 
perstitious and  ridiculous  horror  of  the  A|heism  (so  called)  of 
Spinoza." 

The  Germans  of  the  present  day  are  not  all  Pantheists. 
There  are  some  excellent  Christians — Christian  scholars,  and 
Christian  ministers,  in  that  classic  land.  Still  we  must  repeat 
what  we  have  before  said :  The  chief  seat  and  fountain  of  pan- 
theistic delusion,  in  modern  times,  has  been  Germany.  Not 
only  her  philosophy  and  her  literature,  but  her  churches,  her 
pulpits,  and  her  seats  of  learning,  have  been  deeply  infected  ; 
and  from  them  have  poured  fortb  streams,  which  have  infect- 
ed and  corrupted  other  lands. 

The  eclectic  philosophy  of  France,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
Cousin,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  is  pantheistical  in  its  tendencies 
and  results.  Cousin  disclaims  the  iinputation  of  Pantheism, 
and  yet,  says  Morell,  who  is  partial  to  him,  '4t  is  difficult  to 
^ee  how  his  opinions  can  be  altogether  vindicated  from  it." 
He  describes  God  a%  ^^  absolute  cat^e,  one  and  many,  eternity 
and  time,  essence  and  life,  end  and  middle,  at  the  summit  of 
existence  and  at  its  base,  infinite  and  finite  together ;  in  a 
word,  a  Trinity ;  being  at  the  same  time  God^  nature j  and 
Aumanitt/.^^ 

''  With  regard  to  his  notion  of  Deity,"  says  Horell  in  an- 
other place,  "  we  have  already  shown  how  closely  it  verges 
upon  the  principle  of  Pantheism.  Even  if  we  admit  that  his 
is  not  a  doctrine,  like  that  of  Spinoza,  which  identifies  God 
with  the  abstract  idea  of  substance;  or  even  like  that  of  Hegel, 
which  regards  Deity  as  synonymous  with  the  absolute  law  and 
progress  of  the  universe  ;  if  we  admit,  in  fact,  that  the  Deity 
of  Cousin  possesses  a  con^ioiis  personality,  yet  still,  it  is  one 
which  contains  within  itself  the  infinite  personality  and  con- 
sciousness of  every  subordinate  mind,  God  is  the  ocean ;  we 
are  but  the  waves.  The  ocean  may  be  one  individuality,  and 
each  wave  another;  but  still,  they  are  essentially  one  and 
the  same.^^^ 

\  Uiatoij  of  Philosophy,  pp.  660,  665. 
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^^  The  system  of  Cousin^"  says  Dr.  Mnrdook  in  li]3  Sketches, 
*'is  pantheistio.  It  resolves  the  universe  into  one  primordial 
being,  who  develops  himself  in  various  finite  forms.  In  other 
words,  it  supposes  GK>d,  and  the  developments  of  God,  to  be  the 
only  real  existence^  the  ro  iratv,  the  entire  universe." — ^p.  184. 

The  pantheistic  results  of  German  philosophy  may  not  be  as 
palpable  in  Great  Britain  as  in  France  ;  yet  the  former  country 
has  not  escaped.  The  poet  Shelley  was  an  idealist  and  a 
Pantheist;  He  regards  the^  words  /,  yoUj  and  ihepi  as  mere 
"  grammatical  devices,  totally  destitute  of  ihe  exclusive 
meaning  usually  attached  to  them,  and  no  more  than  marks  to 
denote  tiie  different  modifications  of  the  One  Mind  J*  ^  He  ac- 
cepts the  conclusion  of  those  philosophers,  who  assert  that  no- 
thing  exists^  bat  as  it  is  perceived,  "  The  difference  is  mere- 
ly nominal  between  those  two  classes  of  thought,  vulgarly  dis- 
tinguished by  the  names  of  ideas,  and  of  external  objects.^' 
Putting  all  tills  together,  the  God  of  Shelley  turns  out  to  be 
none  other  than  Shelley's  idea  of  universal  nature.^ 

James  P.  Greaves,  an  English  philosojdier  and  Pantheist,  died 
in  March,  1842.  ^^The  great  design  of  his  efforts,"  says  his 
biographer,  ^'  was  to  awaken  in  the  public  mind  the  fact,  that 
there  is  one  universal  Love-Spirit,  which  is  the  same  to  all  in- 
dividuals, at  all  times,  in  all  places,  and  under  all  circumstan- 
ces. This  Love-Spirit  is  not  a  dead  word,  nor  a  thought  to  be 
expressed  in  dead  words.  It  is  the  One  Living  Spirit,  mani- 
festing itself  in  all  things  ;  in  the  works  of  nature,  in  the  dear 
thought,  in  the  noble  sensations  of  the  human  soul."' 

He  left  behind  him  a  society  of  professed  Pantheists  in  Eng- 
land ;  prominent  Among  whom  are  Francis  Barham  and  Good- 
wyn  Barmby.  Barham  calls  himself  an  cUist.  He  is  more 
properly  an  all-ist.  He  speaks  of  the  Divinity  as  '^  the  grand 
primary  essence  of  all  existence ;  the  element  which  forms  the 
All  in  AlV^  Barmby  publishes  (or  did  publish,  a  few  years 
ago,)  a  Penny  Magazme,  consecrated,  as  the  cov^r  informs  us^ 
'^  to  Pantheism  in  religion,  and  Communism  in  politics." 

The  more  distingii^ed  English  transcendentalists  now  on 
the  stage  are  Thomas  Carlyle  and  Mr.  Morell ;  and  though 
neither  of  these  are  professed  Pantheists,  or  perhaps  conscious- 
ly so,  yet  they  occasionally  use  the  language  of  the  sect.  Car- 
lyle speaks  of  God  as  ^^  the  great  shoreless  Incomprehensible," 
"  the  great  Soul  of  the  world."  "Look  thou — ^if  thou  have 
eyes  or  soul  left — into  this  great  shoreless  Incomprehensible. 
In  the  heart  of  its  tumultuous  appearances,  embroilments,  and 
mad-time  vortices,  is  there  not  a  silent,  eternal,  an  all-just,  an 

'  See  the  Did,  vol.  h,  p.  478. 
s  Dial,  vol  iii.,  p.  286. 
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all-beautiful,  sole  Reality y  an  ultimate  controlling  power  of 
the  whole  ?     This  is  not  a  figure  of  speech ;  this  is  fact.'" 

Speaking  of  the  dependence  of  the  human  spirit  upon  the 
Divine,  Morell  says  :  "  We  are  all  emanations  from  the  infi^ 
nUe  Essence  ;  and  though  gifted  with  a  distinct  personality, 
yet  we  are  but  waves  in  the  great  ocean  of  existence,  ever 
rolling  onward  to  our  eternal  home  in  the  bosom  of  Grod.^^* 

The  speculations  of  the  Germans  seem  to  have  been  regarded 
with  more  favor,  and  to  have  taken  deeper  root,  in  America, 
than  in  England.  Accordingly,  we  have  more  decisive  indi- 
cations of  Pantheism  here,  than  there.  Witne^  the  following 
passages,  taken  promiscuously,  from  the  published  writings  of 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. — ^\  The/  world  proceeds  from  the  same 
spirit  as  the  body  of  man.  It  is  a  remoter,  inferior  incarnation 
of  God  ;/eL  projection  of  God  in  the  unconscious."  "  If  a  man 
is  at  heart  just,  then,  in  so  far,  he  is  God,^^  Jesus  ^^  saw  that 
Crod  incarnates  himself  in  man.  In  the  jubilee  of  sublime 
emotion,  he  said,  /  am  Divine.  Would  you  see  God,  see  me^ 
see  thyself  when  thoii  also  thinkest  as  I  think."  "  The  cur- 
rents of  universal  being  circulate  through  me.  /  am  part  or 
particle  of  God,^^  ..."  There  were  moments,  in  the  histery 
of  heaven,  when  the  human  race  was  not  counted  by  individ- 
uals, but  was  Crod  in  distribution — God  rushing  into  multi^ 
form  benefit.^'*  Every  man  was  born  "te  do  an  pflice  which 
nature  could  not  forego,  nor  he  be  discharged  from  rendering  ; 
and  then  te^immerge  again  inte  the  holy  silence  and  eternity 
out  of  which,  as  man,  he  arose."  .  .  .  "The  Supreme  Critic 
(or  Judge)  of  the  errors  of  the  past  and  present  is  that  Great 
Nature  in  which  we  rest ;  that  Unity,  that  Over-soul,  within 
which  every  man's  particular  being  is  conteined  and  made  one 
with  aU  other."  ..."  We  live  in  successicm,  in  division,  in 
parts  and  particles.  ]\|[eantime,  within  man  is  the  Soul  of  the 
whole;  the  wise  silence;  the-universal'beauty,te  which  ev- 
ery, part  and  particle  is  equally  related;  tiie  Eteranl  One. 
This  deep  power  in  which  we  exist  is  not  only  self-sufficing 
and  perfect ;  but  the  act  of  seeing  and  the  thing  seen,  the  seer 
and  the  spectacle,  the  subject  and  object,  are  one.'" 

Another  American  author,  who  has  disclosed  his  Pantheism 
in  a  way  not  te  be  mistaken,  is  Theodore  Parker.  He  speaks 
of  God  as  "  the  being  of  all  existence,  the  reality  of  all  appear- 
ance, the  background  and  cause  of  all  things  that  are."  "He 
is  the  materiality  of  matter,  and  the  spirituality  of  spirit." 
He  is  "  the  Soul  of  all  souls  ;"  and  "  nature  itself  is  but  the 
outness  of  Grod.^^    Again :  "  All  nature  is  but  an  exhibition  of 

1  ?BSt  and  Present,  p.  808.  *  History  of  Philosophy,  p.  404 

*  Emerson's  •«  Nature,"  pp.  8,  62, 118, 125, 199, 202, 245. 
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Ood  to  the  senses.  The  sun  is  but  a  sparkle  of  his  splendor. 
Endless  and  without  beginning  flows  forth  the  stream  of  Di- 
vine influence,  that  encircles  and  possesses  the  all  of  things,''^ 
"  The  material  world,  with  its  objects  sublimely  great,  or 
meanly  little  ;  its  atoms  of  dust,  its  orbs  of  fire,  the  rock  that 
stands  by  the  sea-shore,  and  the  water  thiat  Wears  it  away ; 
the  worm  which  we  trample  under  foot ;  the  streets  of  constel- 
lations that  gleam  perennial  over  head ;  the  aspiring  palm- 
tree,  fixed  to  one  spot,  and  the  lions  that  are  sent  out  free  ; — 
these  incarnate  and  make  visible  of  God,  all  that  their  natures 
will  admit, ^^^ 

Still  another  Amerioan  author,  who  takes  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal his  Pantheism,  is  A.  Bronson  Alcott.  Witness  the  follow- 
ing passages  from  his  "  Orphic  Sayings."  "  God  is  instant, 
but  never  wholly  extant,  in  his  works.  Nature  does  not  con- 
tain him,  but  is  contained  in  him.  She  is  the  menunr  of  his 
life,  Man  is  a  nobler  Scripture,  yet  fails  to  outwrite  the  Grod- 
head."  ..."  The  each  is  instinct  with  the  All,  The  all  un- 
folds and  reappears  in  each.  Spirit  is  all  in  all,  God,  man, 
nature,  are  a  Divine  Synthesis,  whose  parts  it  is  impiety  to 
sunder."  "  Nature  is  not  separate  from  pae.  She  is  mine^ 
alike  with  my  body.  In  moments  of  true  life,  I  feel  my  iden- 
tity with  her,  and  know  no  duality  of  being."  ..."  Every 
soul  feels,  at  times,  her  own  possibility  of  becoming  a  God, 
She  cannot  rest  in  the  human  ;  she  aspires  after  the  Godlike. 
This  instinctive  tendency  is  an  authentic  augury  of  its  own 
fulfillment.  Men  shall  become  Gods?^  "  Man  is  a  rudiment, 
an  embryon  of  God  ;  eternity  shall  develop  him  in  the  Divine 
image."  ..."  Sense,  looking  at  the  historic  surface,  beholds 
what  it  deems  matter ;  yet  it  is  but  spirit,  in  fusion.  Neither 
matter  nor  death  is  possible.  What  seem  matter  and  death 
are  sensuous  impressions  which,  in  our  sanest  moments,  the 
authentic  instincts  contradict.  The  sensible  world  is  spirit  in 
magnitude  out-spread  before  the  senses,  whose  synthesis  is  the 
soul  itself ;  '^^ose  prothesis  is  God,^^* 

American  Pantheism  was,  for  several  years,  bodied  forth  in 
a  periodical  called  "  The  Dial."  More  recently,  it  has  en- 
durined  itself  in  the  Massachusetts  Quarterly  Review.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  utterances  of  these  publications. 
"  The  perception  is  now  fast  becoming  a  conscious  fact,  that 
there  is  One  Mind,  and  that  all  the  powers  and  privileges 
which  lie  in  any,  lie  in  all,  Moses  and  Confucius,  Montaigne 
and  Leibnitz,  are  not  so  much  individuals,  as  they  are  parts 
of  man — parts  of  me.    My  intelligence  proves  them  my  own." 

^  Discourse  of  Religion,  ]Mi8sim. 
•  See  The  Dial,  yoL  i.,  pp.  87—95. 
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.  .  .  '*  Hie  ooly  oocopation  of  the  trae  transcendentalist  is 
to  mfirm  Being',  Of,  from,  and  in  Being,  he  constantly  as* 
serts  Being.  He  is  an  instramant^  a  mediam,  of  Being  to 
Befng.     The  Being  in  Am  atters  to  Being  in  other  souls." 

One  of  the  oootrihators  to  ^^The  Dial"  represents  the  sool 
and  hody  of  man,  and  the  whole  world  of  matter,  as  existing 
only  in  •*  die  thought  of  GodJ^'^  The  universe,  he  says,  *'  is 
but  the  settled  opinion  of  almighty  God^^  .  .  .  *'  God  alone 
is  Beings  or  Life  in  himself.  Man  is  not  being,  but  only  a  sub- 
ject of  being ;  only  a  form  or  image  of  being.  God  is  not  a  sub- 
ject of  being,  but  being  itself;  and  therefore  the  sole  Being,^^* 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  exhibitions  of  American  Pan- 
theism, or  rather  Atheism,  is  contained  in  the  Revelations  of 
Andrew  Jackson  Davis.  Mr.  D.  professes  to  have  received  his 
knowledge  directly  from  the  spiritual  world  ;  it  having  been 
imparted  to  him  in  a  state  of  the  most  profound  mesmeric 
slumber.  He  has  as  much  to  say  as  other  Pantheists  about 
"a  Supreme  Mind,"  "a  Divine  Mind,"  *' a  great  positive 
Mind,"  &c.,  but  he  believes  in  no  God  but  nature,  and  his 
deified  nature  is  wholly  material.  He  represents  all  worlds, 
and  all  the  beings  which  inhabit  them,  as  ematuUionSy  directly 
or  indirectly,  from  ^^^ne  boundless,  undefinable,  and  unimag- 
inable ocean  of  liquid  fire."  He  acknowledges  no  God  but 
this,  and  attempts  to  account  for  the  endlessly  diversified  phe- 
nomena of  the  universe  on  the  ground  of  the  inherent  tenden- 
cies and  la¥rs  of  matter. 

rV.  Tendemcies  and  Results  of  Pantheism. 

Our  limits  will  only  allow  of  a  brief  sketch  of  the  tendencies 
and  results  of  this  system.  From  the  nature  of  the  doctrine, 
it  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  these  must  be  of  great  moment, 
in  respect  both  to  principle  and  practice. 

The  doctrine  in  question  relates  directly  to  God — ^the  author, 
sustainer,  and  governor  of  all  things — ^the  only  proper  object  of 
religions  worship,  and  supreme  love.  And  not  only  does  this 
doctrine  relate  to  God ;  it  is,  as  Dr.  Ware  well  expresses  it,  "a 
denial  of  God."  We  would  not  be  understood  to  say,  that  all 
those  who  have  been  pantheistically  inolined-^wbo  have  held 
to  opinions  involving  some  form  of  Pantheism,  though  perhaps 
unconsciously  to  themselves-^—were  as  bad  as  Atheists.  But 
this  we  do  say,  that  some  of  the  forms  of  Pantheism  are  down- 
right Atheism ;  and  some  of  the  forms  of  Atheism,  especially 
those  which  prevailed  in  ancient  times,  may  just  as  well  be 
denominated  Pantheism. 

'  The  Dial,  vol.  I  148  ;  ii.  280:  iii.  410. 
'  Mam.  Quarterly  Review,  for  Dec,  1849. 
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The  two  aootrines,  in  many  of  their  forms,  mn  into  each 
other,  and  are  identical.  To  deny  the  proper  personality  of 
God,  is  to  deny  that  there  is  any  God.  Such  a  denial  takes 
away  our  God  from  us,  and  leaves  us  only  a  figure  of  speech, 
a  name,  a  nonentity.  The  bearing  of  such  a  doctrine,  there- 
fore, upon  any  system  of  religion  must  be  vital,  A  religioa 
based  upon  the  existence  of  Godr^^^  Being  of  infinite  wisdom, 
goodness,  and  power,  is  one  thing ;  a  religion  without  any  God, 
is  quite  another.  ' 

Pantheists  in  Christian  lands  have  always  set  lightly  by  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Some,  as  Toland  and  Shelley,  have  rejected 
them  as  a  hurtful  imposture.  Others  have  put  them  on  a  level 
with  the  writings  of  Confucius,  Menu,  Zoroaster,  and  other 
Oriental  sages.  While  most,  if  not  all,  have  regarded  them  as 
of  no  greater  Authority  than  the  promptings  of  their  own  in- 
spired wisdom.  The  Pantheist  is  himself,  as  he  supposes,  a 
Divine  man.  He  possesses  a  portion  of  the  Divine  nature,  and 
when  this  is  kindled  up  by  inspiration  and  reflection,  its 
promptings  nqiust  not  be  disregarded.  The  greater  light  within 
must  be  implicitly  followed,  whatever  may  be  the  bearings  of 
the  lesser  lights  without. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  Pantheism  dishonors  the  Bi- 
ble. It  denies  the  fact  of  its  prophecies  and  miracles.  There 
is  no  actual,  personal  God,  to  look  into  the  distant,  contingent 
future  ;  to  utter  prophecies,  to  suspend  the  regular  operations 
of  nature,  and  perform  miracles  ;  and  no  other  being  can  do 
this.  Hence,  the  predictions  of  Scripture,  and  its  alleged  mir- 
acles, are  all  a  farce.  They  never  took  place,  as  they  are  re- 
corded,  and  the  argument  derived  from  them,  in  support 
of  the  Divine  authority  of  Scripture,  is  worthless.  To  be  sure, 
our  Saviour  appealed  to  his  miracles  in  proof  of  the  truth  and 
inspiration  of  his  words ;  but  he  probably  did  it  for  effect ;  or 
it  may  be  that  he  knew  no  better  himself. 

Pantheism  has  generally,  and  very  naturally,  stood  connect- 
ed with  a  xigi^  fatalism.  The  processes,  powers,  and  laws  of 
nature,  (and  Pantheism  knows  no  God  but  these,)  move  steadi- 
ly on ;  one  endless  chain  of  causes  and  effects,  of  antecedents 
and  consequents,  binds  everything ;  there  is  no  room  left  for 
moral^  freedom  and  responsibility ;  they  are  gone  forever.  So 
it  was  with  the  old  Pantheists  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Divine 
Providence,  in  their  creed,  was  only  another  name  for  fate,  to 
which  everything  in  the  universe  is  subject.  So  it  was  in  the 
creed  of  Spinoza.  "  Everything  is  determined  by  a  necessity 
of  nature,  nor  could  aught  be  , produced  by  God  otherwise 
than  it  is."  So  it  was  with  the  poet  Shelley.  In  his  Queen 
Mab,  he  calls  necessity  "the  mother  of  the  world  ;"  and  in 
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his  appended  Notes,  expressly  denies  the  freedom  of  the  will. 
The  Grod  of  G-oethe,  too,  is  a  being  sabjeot  to  necessity,  "  w^k) 
makes  because  he  must." 

With  snch  views  respecting  GxkI  and  fate,  it  is  obvions  that 
the  Pantheist  can  haXre  no  proper  conceptions  of  sin.  On  his 
principles  we  do  not  see'that  sin  is  possible.  "  If  it  is  the  Di- 
vine nature,  which  lives  and  acts  in  all  creatures  and  things, 
tiien  all  their  action  is  Divine  action.  All  created  intelligences 
think,  and  feel,  and  act  as  God  acts  in  them,  and  of  course 
precisely  ai  he  would  have  them.  Hence,  there  can  be  nothing 
wrong,  nothing  sinftd,  in  the  character  or  condttot  of  any  ra- 
tional  being.  There  may  be  imperfect  action,  because  the 
whole  power  of  God  is  not  exerted  ;  but  every  act,  so  far  as  it 
goes,  is  Just  what  it  should  be — just  such  as  best  pleases  God.^^^ 
Nor  do  leading  Pantheists,  ancient  or  modern,  shrink  from  this 
o<Hiclusion.  Says  the  Egyptian  Hermes :  ^^  Thou  art  whatso- 
ever /  am  ;  thou  art  whatsoever  I  do  or  say  ;  for  thou  art  all 
things."  An  old  Persian  prophet  thus  addresses  his  Divinity : 
**  Wh(U  thou  say  est  ^  that  I  say  ;  and  thy  acts  are  my  acts.  I 
speak  by  thy  tongue;  and  thou  speakest  to  me,  though  mortals 
imagine  that  thou  speakest  to  them."  One  of  the  Soofies  at 
Shiraz  said  to  Henry  Hartyn,  ^'  There  Is  no  distinction  between 
the  Creator  and  the  creature,  and  no  difference  between  good 
and  evil.^^  "  Men  have  invented  names,"  says  Spinoza,  **  to  dis- 
tinguish that  as  good,  which  tends  to  their  benefit ;  and  that 
as  evil,  which  is  the  contrary."  But  there  is  no  ground  of 
difference  in  the  reality  of  things.  **  The  Dial "  sets  forth  the 
same  doctrine*  ^^  Holding,  as  Pantheists  do,  but  one  essence  of 
all  things,  which  essence  is  God,  they  must  deny  the  existence 
of  essential  evil.  All.  evil  is  negative;  it  is  imperfection, 
non-growth.  It  is  iiot  essential,  but  modal.  Sin  is  not  a  will- 
ful transgression  of  a  righteous  law,  but  the  difficulty  and  ob^ 
struction  which  the  Infinite  meets,  in  entering  into  the  finite. ^^ 
This  is  sin!  We  hope  the  definition  will  be  remembered. 
Another  writer  in  "  The  Dial "  expresses  himself  thus  :  "  Pan- 
theism annihilates  man,  so  far  as  moral  obligation  is  con- 
cerned. Man's  desires,  thoughts,  and  volitions,  good  and  bad, 
are  manifestations  of  God;  and  if  so,  they  must  be  good,  and 
are  bad  only  in  appearance,  if  at  all.' 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  Pantheists  must  deny  all  proper 
punishment  for  sin.  The  results  of  our  actions,  indeed,  are 
not  aU  alike.  Some  are  painful,  some  agreeable.  But  aside 
£rom  natural  and  necessary  results,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
reward  or  punishment.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  penal  in- 
fliction  under  the  Divine  government,  and  never  was,  and 
never  can  be.  There  is  no  personal  Sovereign,  no  God  of  jus- 
1  See  Miudock'0  Sketches,  p.  187.  >  Vol.  i.  pp.  100,  424. 
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tioe  in  the  universe  to  inflict  it.  Hence,  there  can  be  no  sadh 
thing  as  the  remission  of  a  penalty,  no  forgiveness,  no  justifi- 
cation. When  persons  cease  from  the  performance  of  actions 
which  naturally  give  them  pain,  the  pain  will  be  mitigated, 
and  may  soon >  cease;  and  this  is  all  the  forgiveness  which 
Pantheism  knows. 

And  what  does  the  nominally  Christian  Pantheist  think  of 
Christ  ?  Where  does  he  place  him  ?  Just  where  it  may  suit 
his  convenience.  He  may  say  with  Strauss,  that  liiere  is  not, 
and  never  was,  any  personal  Christ — ihaX  the  Christ  of  history 
is  but  an  ideal  personage — ^the  hero  of  the  Christian  myths* 
Or  he  may  say,  with  Theodore  Parker,  that  Christ  is  but  a 
man  like  ourselves — ^the  greatest  man,  probably,  that  has  yet 
lived,  though  not  so  great  as  may  be  anticipated  in  future 
years.  Or  he  may  say,  with  some  of  the  .German  Pantheists^ 
that  Christ  is  Divine.  These  men  have  no  difficulty  in  sub- 
scribing to  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  Every  human  being  is  Di- 
vine. Christ  was  triily  ^*  God  manifest  in  the  flesh  ;"  and  so 
was  Schelling,  so  was  Hegel,  so  is  everything  which  partakes 
of  flesh  and  blood. 

As  to  th6  matter  of  the  atonement  by  Christ,  the  editors  of 
"  The  Dial "  talk  on  this  wise  :  "  Pantheists  hold  to  the  atone- 
ment, or  the  at-one-ment  between  the  soul  and  God.  This  is 
strictly  a  unity  or  oneness  of  essence^  brought  about  by  the 
incarnation  of  the  Spirit  of  God  within  us.  As  we  ^row  vrise, 
just,  and  pure,  we  grow  to  be  one  with  God  in  mode ,  as  wo 
always  were  in  essence*  This  atonement  is  effected  by  Christ, 
only  as  he  taught  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be  accomplished 
more  fully  than  any  other,  and  gave  us  a  better  illustration  of 
the  method  and  result,  in  his  own  person." — ^Vol.  I.  p.  424. 

The  views  of  Pantheists  as  to  the  future  world  have  been  in- 
dicated, in  part,  already.  In  one  sense,  they  believe  in  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  and  in  another  sense,  they  do  not.  It 
is  immortal  as  to  its  substance  or  essence.  Partaking  of  the 
very  nature  of  God,  of  course,  it  can  never  be  annihilated. 
But  as  to  its  separate,  individual  existence,  the  soul  is  not 
immortal.  It  will  cease  to  exist.  It  will,  at  length,  be 
swallowed  up  in  that  gfeat  ocean  of  being  from  which  it  pro- 
ceeded. It  may  come  forth  again,  in  some  other  connection 
or  form,  but  never  as  constituting  the  same  individual  which 
now  exists.  This  is  what  Toland  meant  in  his  heathenish 
epitaph :  "It  shall  come  forth  again,  at  some  period  of  eternity ; 
but  never'  again  shall  it  be  Toland."  Shelley,  too,  in  his 
Essay  on  the  Future  State,  argues  against  the  tutiiTQ  personal 
existence  of  the  human  soul. 

As  to  the  precise  period  of  the  soul's  absorption,  Pantheists 
are  not  agreed  among  themselves.    Some  suppose  that  Ons 
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ta.kes  place,  in  all  oases,  at  death.  This  was  tl^e  opinion  of 
most  of  the  old  Greek  Pantheists.  This,  probably,  was  the 
opinioh  of  Toland.  But  those  who  adopt  the  emanative  system 
fix  npon  no  definite  time  when  the  individual  man  shall  become 
absorbed.  It  may  be,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  Hindoo 
devotees,  in  the  present  life.  The  yogee  may  come  into  such 
a  state,  even  here,  a&  to  bo  able  to  say,  "  I  am  the  unchang- 
ing ;  I  am  the  ever-living ;  /  am  the  inconceivable,  the  simple 
life,  the  displayer  of  all  things."  With  those  who  are  prepared 
for  it,  the  absorption  may  take  place  in  the  moment  of  death. 
With  others,  it  may  be  long  delayed.  Ttey  may  be  destined 
to  go  into  several  bodies,  and  to  undergo  long  probations  and 
purgations,  before  they  shall  be  sufficiently  purified  to  be 
swallowed  up  of  Life. —  But  this  glorious  event  shafl  come,  at 
length,  to  all.  No  portion  of  the  Divine  essence  can  ever  be 
lost.  It  shall  return,  in  the  appointed  season,  to  the  great 
Fountain  of  being,  from  which  it  flowed,  and  become  one  with 
the  Deity,  not  pnly  in  essence,  but  in  form,  forever. 

The  morality  which  Pantheism  inculcates  has  been  uniformly 
of  an  ascetic  character.  Under  its  baleful  influence,  multi- 
tudes, not  only  in  India  and  in  other  parts  of  the  pagan  world, 
but  among  the  Jews,  and  in  the  Christian  ehurch,  have  been 
led  to  practice  th^  most  dreadful  austerities,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  self-purification,  self-annihilation,  end  a  preparing  of  the 
soul  for  its  anticipated  oneness  with  the  Deity. — Und^r  the 
influence  of  the  same  system,  others  have  been  led  off*  in  the 
opposite  direction.  Having  no  fear  of  God  before  their  eyes ; 
no  dread  of  a  future,  personal  retribution,  they  have  practiced 
every  form  of  wi(3kedness*with  greediness.  So  it  has  been 
among  the  heathen.  So  it  was  in  Italy,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  So  it  has  been  with  multitudes  in 
Germany,  and  more'espeoially  in  the  German  Universities, 
during  the  present  century. 

Such,  then,  is  Pantheism,  theoretically  and  practically,  as  it 
showed  itself  in  some  portions  of  the  ancient  world,  three 
thousand  years  ago.  Such  is  it,  as  existing  in  India,  in 
Persia,  and  (what  is  more  strange)  in  some  enlightened 
Christian  countries,  at  the  present  day.  Such  is  it,  as  exist- 
ing (not  extensively,  we  hope,  but  to  some  extent)  in  our  own 
country.  Its  advocates  among  us  talk  of  progress,  and  think 
themselves  a  century  in  advance  of  other  Christians.  But 
pr(^ess  where  7  And  in  what  direction  ?  The  progress  they 
boast  of  is  a  progress  backward,  at  least  three  thousand  years. 
They  would  bring  the  religion  of  the  world  back  to  what  it 
was  in  the  days  of  Thoth,  and  Buddh,  and  ^liva,  and  Vishnu, 
and  the  seven  wise  men  of  Greece. 
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ARTICLE  ly. 
A  LECTURE  ON  THE  FIRST  CHAPTER  OP  ECCLESIASTES.i 
By  Prof.  C.  E.  Siowb,  D.D.,  Cindimati,  Ohio. 

The  Book  of  ^oolesiastes  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
relics  of  antiquity.  The  simplicity  of  its  language,  the  depth 
of  its  truths,  the  pathos  of  its  sentinient,  and  the  exquisito 
beauty  of  its  allegory,  place  it  among  the  most  splendid  speci* 
mens  of  the  gorgeous  literature  of  ti^e  Oriental  world.  The 
Hebrew  name  Koheleth  is  well  translated  by  the  old  English 
word  preacher^  taking  the  term  in  its  largest  sense  to  signify 
any  one  who  solemnly  harangues  an  assembly  on  moral  and 
sacred  subjects.  The  work  is  throughout  a  sermon  on  the 
vanity  of  tiie  world,  and  the  preacher  is  one  who  had  explored 
to  the  utmost  limit  all  the  sources  of  earthly  happiness,  and 
found  them  unsatisfying. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  book  to  give  an  exact  picture  of  the 
experience  of  Solomon,  and  to  teach  by  the  example  of  this 
most  illustrious  and  prosperous  of  all  the  Oriental  kings,  the 
total  insiifficiency  of  earth  and  all  the  good  things  of  this 
world,  when  pursued  for  their  own  sake,  and  with  views 
limited  to  the  present  life,  to  confer  happiness ;  and  to  show 
that  all  happiness  must  be  found  in  fearing  Q-od  and  keeping 
his  commandments,  and  in  using  the  things  of  this  world  with 
wise  reference  to  a  future  life.  If,  now,  we  can  ascertain  the 
method  by  which  this  object  is  accomplished,  we  shall  get  a 
clue  to  the  interpretation  of  the  whole  book,  and  avoid  £he  dif- 
ficulties and  absurdities  into  which  many  commentators  have 
fallen,  by  starting  from  wrong  premises. 

The  method  of  the  writer  is  the  most  vivid  and  effective  that 
can  be  conceived.  Instead  of  describing  the  various  processes 
of  thought  and  feeling  through  which  Solomon  passed  in  the 
course  of  his  eventful  life,  the  whole  heart  of  the  king  is  taken 
out  and  held  up  before  our  eyes,  with  everything  it  contains, 
both  good  and  bad.  The  secret  chambers  of  his  soul  are 
thrown  open,  and  we  see  every  thought  and  feeling  as  it  arises 
in  the  mind,  and  in  the  exact  shape  in  which  it  first  presents 
itself,  without  any  of  those  modifications  by  which  men  soften 
down  the  harder  features  of  their  first  thoughts  before  they 
give  them  utterance  to  their  fellow-men, 

^  As  the  following  article  is  intended  to  be  a  practical  iecturCi — such  a  one 
as  might  with  profit  be  preached  to  an  intelligent  congregation, — all  elaborate 
lingaistic  discussions  are  avoided,  and  the  book  is  taken  just  as  it  stands  on  the 
pages  of  the  Bible^  as  a  genuine  work  of  Solomon's,  who  was  die  only  son  ^ 
David  that  was  king  in  Jerusalem, 
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Solomon  began  his  career  under  the  inflnenoe  of  sincere 
piety ;  Tminterrttpted  prosperity  corrupted  his  feelings,  and 
Tendered  him  worldly.  He  began  to  seek  his  happiness  in  the 
tilings  of  earth,  and  eagerly  pursued,  under  all  the  advantages 
^which  wisdom,  wealth,  and  royal  power  could  give,  every 
earthly  gratification  to  satiety.  He  is  disappointed  and  dis- 
gasted;  and  instead  of  repenting  of  his  errors,  he  becomes 
dissatisfied  with  the  arrangements  of  Providence,  misanthropiOi 
and  skeptical.  His  oonscience,  however,  is  not  entirely  asleep, 
but  occasionally  interposes  to  check  his  nmrmurings  and  re- 
prove him  for  his  follies. 

In  Ihis  state  of  mind  he  is  introduced,  and  in  the  character 
of  Koheleth,  gives  fuU  and  strong  utterance  to  aU  his  feelings. 
Hence,  inconsistent  statements  and  wrong  sentiments  are  to 
be  expected  in  the  progress  of  the  discourse ;  and  it  is  not  till 
towards  the  close  of  the  book'  that  all  his  errors  are  corrected, 
and  he  comes  to  '^the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter,"  a 
humbled,  penitent,  believing,  religious  man. 

As  examples  of  the  inconsistencies  alluded  to,  we  have  3 : 
15,  16,  with  26 :  and  8  :  15,  with  7 :  2,  3. 

We  will  here  give  a  brief  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the 
whole  book. 

Chap.  i-iv.  Koheleth,  in  the  warmth  of  his  disappointment 
and  disgust,  utters  vehement  complaints,  asserting  and  proving 
the  vanity  of  all  earthly  pursuits,  and  intermingUng  expres- 
sions  of  discontent  and  skepticism.  i 

After  chap,  iv.,  Koheleth  checks  his  vehemence,  and,  like  a 
man  trying  to  soothe  his  own  perturbed  feelings,  he  addresses 
himself  in  the  second  person  thou ;  5  :  1-8 ;  7  :  9-15 ;  8  :  2, 
3,  etc. 

Still  he  occasionally  breaks  out  in  complaints  in  the  first 
person,  though  the  vehemence  of  them  is  very  much  softened, 
5  :  13-18 ;  6:1-8;  8  :  15-17,  etc. 

In  chap,  v.,  &c.,  therefore,  the  prevailing  tone  is  sedative 
and  preceptive,  though  they  are  of  a  mixed  character,  and  ex- 
hibit Koheleth  in  the  process  of  penitence,  and  gradually  im- 
proving moral  feeling. 

In  chap,  vi-vii.,  Koheleth  appears  entirely  repentant,  sub- 
dued, and  humbled.  He  exposes  his  conscientious  convicticm 
in  regard  to  the  whole  subject,  and  gives  the  result  of  his  en- 
tire experience.     See  particularly  12  :  13,  14. 

A  strictly  logical  arrangement  of  thought  is  not  to  be  eX' 
pected  in  a  work  of  this  kind.  The  ideas  are  arranged  as  they 
happened  to  be  associated  in  the  writer's  mind,  and  with  just 
so  much  neglect  of  logical  order  as  the  agitated  condition  of 
Kdieleth'j9  feelings  would  naturally  occasion. 

THIRD  SERIES,  VOL.   VI.,   NO.   II.  6 
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There  is  another  peculiarity  altogether  Oriental.  Between 
the  discussions  of  the  different  topics,  various  proverbs  and 
wise  sayings  are  introduced,  which  are  only  very  remotely 
connected  with  the  general  train  of  thought  or  with  each  other. 
The  Orientals  delight  to  adorn  their  writings  with  strings  of 
proverbs,  as  they  do  their  persons  with  strings  of  pearls,  and 
no  matter  how  diverse  from  each  other  they  may  be,  provided 
each  by  itself  is  beautiful. 

In  regard  to  the  inconsistencies  of  sentiment  in  this  book, 
we  have  many  parallels  in  the  books  of  the  Bible.  In  that 
magnificent  specimen  of  primitive  Orientalism,  the  Book  of  Job, 
many  of  the  sentiments  uttered  by  the  interlocutors,  Eliphaz, 
BUdad,  and  Zophar,  are  entirely  wrong,  and  their  wrong  senti- 
ments  are  reproved  and  corrected  by  the  Almighty  at  the  close 
of  the  book,  as  like  sentiments  inEcclesiastes  are  retracted  and 
repented  of  by  Koheleth  himself,  when  he  comes  to  a  better 
mind.  The  Bible  gives  us  the  most  natural  and  vivid  represen- 
tation of  all  the  feelings  of  man,  and  furnishes  us  with  abun-' 
dant  means  of  distinguishing  the  good  from  the  bad.  The 
book  of  Ecolesiastes  is  a  true  picture  of  the  naked  human 
breast,  in  its  progress  from  satiety  and  consequent  discontent 
and  skepticism  to  true  repentance  and  a  well-grounded  faith, 
which  afford  the  only  solid  foundation  for  permanent  enjoy- 
ment. Unbelief  is  most  commonly  the  child  of  misanthropy, 
the  grandchild  of  disappointed  ambition  or  satiated  voluptu- 
ousness. 

The  book  under  consideration  is  a  minute  account  of  Solo- 
mon's religious  experience,  from  the  time  he  forsook  his  G-od 
and  sought  his  happiness  in  the  world,  till  at  length,  through 
a  long  process  of  the  most  painful  and  often  exceedingly 
wicked  exercises  of  mind,  he  was  again  brought  to  repent  and 
seek  his  all  in  God. 

The  English  poet  Prior,  in  his  elaborate  poem  entitied 
**  Solomon,"  has  amplified  the  leading  ideas  of  Koheleth  with 
splendid  diction,  harmonious  versification,  and  copious  imagery ; 
but  he  takes  up  only  a  part  of  the  book,  and  still  the  poem 
tires  by  its  prolixity.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his^' Rasselas,"  has 
expressed  much  more  felicitously  the  same  general  train  of 
feeling  of  which  every  man  has  more  or  less  experienced  in 
the  course  of  his  life  ;  and  of  all  modem  works,  Rasselas  is 
that  which  approaches  nearest  in  its  tone  and  spirit  to  the 
plaintive  discourse  of  the  Hebrew  King.  The  first  sentence  of 
Basselas  would  serve  equally  well  as  an  introduction  to  Eocle- 
siastes :  **  Ye  who  listen  with  credulity  to  the  whispers  of 
fancy,  and  pursue  with  eagerness  the  phantoms  of  hope ;  who 
expect  that  age  will  perform  the  promises  of  youth,  and  that 
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the  defioienoies  of  the  present  day  will  be  supplied  by  the  mor- 
row, attend,"  etc. 

Such  are  the  persons  who  would  read  Eoolesiastes,  and  who 
are  likely  to  find  their  own  experience  vividly  delineated  by 
the  pencil  of  the  Hebrew  sage. 

Having  spoken  thus  far  of  the  general  character  of  this  in- 
teresting book,  we  will  now  proceed  to  the  composition  itsel£ 
While  adhering  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  good  old  English 
of  the  common  version,  we  shall  endeavor  to  make  a  transla- 
tion still  more  scrupulously  literal  than  that,  in  order  to  give 
as  exact  an  idea  as  possible  of  the  precise  scope  and  complex- 
ion of  the  Hebrew  original. 

CHAPT£R    I. 

The  first  verse  ia  the  original  title  of  the  book,  the  second  is 
the  motto  or  text,  on  which  the  whole  discourse  is  founded, 
(and  which  is  repeated  just  before  the  close,  12 : 8,)  and  the 
third  is  the  state  of  the  particular  question  first  discussed. 

Vs.  1-3.  The  words  of  Koheleth,the  son  of  David,  kin«j  in  Jenisalem. 
Vanity  of  vanities,  saith  Koheleth,  vanity  of  vanities,  the  whole  is  vanity. 
What  profit  hath  a  man  in  aU  his  labor  which  he  laboreth  tinder  the  sun? 

After  this  introductory  statement,  Koheleth  proceeds,  in  an- 
swer to  the  question  proposed  to  illustrate  the  general  thought 
tiiat  the  course  of  nature  goes  on  inflexibly  in  its  own  way  ; 
and  let  man  do  what  he  will,  he  cannot  produce  the  least 
change  in  it,  to  render  it  more  agreeable  to  his  own  inclina- 
tions. In  the  first  place,  he  can  effect  no  change  in  the  physi- 
cal world. 

Vs.  5-7.  A  generation  goeth,  and  a  generation  cometh  ;  but  the  earth  stand- 
eth  forever.  The  sun  also  ariseth,  and  the  sun  (roeth  down,  and  nanteth  to- 
wards his  place  whence  he  arose.  The  wind  j^oeth  to  the  south  ana  tumeth  to 
the  north  ;  the  wind  ^oeth  turning  and  turning  ;  and  the  wind  cometh  back 
agaio  on  his  circuits.  All  the  rivers  go  into  the  sea,  and  the  sea  is  never  fill- 
ed;  to  the  place  whence  the  rivers  came,  thither  do  they  return  again. 

The  sea  particularly  alluded  to  in  the  last  remark,  is  evi- 
dently the  Mediterraaean,  as  that  wets  the  only  one  with  which 
a  king  in  Jerusalem  would  probably  be  familiar ;  and  the  facts 
in  r^ard  to  tliis  sea  strikingly  illustrate  the  truth  of  the  obser- 
vation, and  show  the  acquaintance  which  the  wise  monarch 
of  the  Hebrews  had  with  natural  history.  Seven  large  rivers, 
the  Nile,  Don,  Nieper,  Danube,  Ebro,  Rhone,  and  Po,  are  con- 
tinually pouring  their  waters  into  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  be- 
sides this,  a  strong  current  of  nearly  twelve  miles  in  width, 
and  seven  hundred  yards  in  depth,  is  continually  setting  into 
the  sea  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  yet,  widi  all  this  im- 
mense accumulation  of  waters,  the  sea,  l^ough  it  has  no  vis- 
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ible  outlet,  is  never  filled.  Enonnoas  quantities  of  water, 
therefore,  must  rise  in  vapor,  descend  in  rain,  and  thus  return 
to  the  springs  of  the  rivers  which  feed  the  sea.  It  is  no^  said 
that  two  lateral  currents  and  an  undercurrent  set  firom  the  sea 
into  the  ocean,  through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  ;  but  these  do 
n6t  materially  a^ect  the  result,  and  were  probably  tmknown 
in  Solomon's  time.  The  Dead  Sea  also,  into  which  the  Jordan 
continually  flows,  has  no  visible  outlet,  and  is  never  fiUecL 

Solomon  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  &ct,  that  as  no  change 
can  be  effected  in  the  course  of  nature,  so  in  the  moral  world 
tilings  go  on  in  the  same  perpetual  round ;  the  pursuits,  dispo- 
sitions, and  anxieties  of  men  are  in  all  ages  essentially  the 
same;  and  the  only  reason  why  any  one  imagines  there 
are  developments  of  numan  nature  entirely  new,  is  his  igno- 
rance of  the  past ;  and  in  future  ages  also,  the  same  ignorance 
of  the  past  and  the  same  apparent  novelties  will  continue  to 
exist.  More  especially  does  tiie  remark  a'pply  to  the  turning- 
point  of  the  discourse,  the  endeavor  to  make  one's  self  happy 
in  the  world  without  God.  On  this  point  no  new  experiment 
remains  to  be  tried ;  everything  which  can  be  tried  has  been 
tried — and  if  any  one  supposes  that  he  has  discovered  some 
new  way  in  which  he  can  be  happy  without  God,  it  i&  only 
because  he  does  not  know  the  others  who  have  tried  exactly 
the  same  thing  before  him. 

Vs.  8-11.  All  thiDgs  labor  weariously  ;  man  cannot  utter  it:  the  eye  is  not 
satisfied  with  seeing,  and  the  ear  is  not  satiated  with  hearing.  What  hath  been 
is  that  which  shall  be,  and  the  thing  that  hath  been  done,  is  that  which  shall  be 
done,  and  there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  Is  there  anything  of  which  one 
will  say,  See,  this  is  new  ?  It  hath  already  been  in  old  times  which  were  be- 
fore us.  There  is  no  remembrance  of  former  things ;  and  also  of  future  things 
there  will  be  no  remembrance  with  those  who  shall  come  after  ihem. 

Koheleth  next  proceeds  to  confirm  what  he  has  said  by  his 
own  experience  ;  and  as  he  has  been  particularly  celebrated  for 
wisdom,  he  first  shows  that  wisdom  avails  nothing,  not  even 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances  for  acquiring  it,  as  it 
only  enables  a  man  to  see  existing  evils  the  more  clearly,  with- 
out giving  him  the  power  to  remedy  them. 

Vs.  12-18.  I, Koheleth,  was  king  over  Isreal  in  Jerusalem;  and  I  put  my 
heart  to  search  out  and  to  deliberate  by  wisdom  upon  everything  which  is  done 
nnder  the  heavens*  This  troublesome  business  hath  God  given  to  the  sons  pf 
Adam,  that  they  may  busy  themselves  therewith*  I  saw  all  the  doings  which 
are  done  under  the  sun,  and  behold,  the  whole  is  vanity  and  empty  effort.  The 
crooked  cannot  be  straightened,  and  the  lacking  cannot  be  numbered.  I  spake 
with  my  heart,  saying.  Behold  I  have  made  great  and  added  wisdom  above  all 
which  was  before  me  at  Jerusalem,  and  my  heart  saw  very  much  wisdom  and 
knowledge.  And  I  put  my  heart  to  know  wisdom  and  to  know  folly  and  mad- 
ness. I  know  that  this  also  is  empty  effort ;  for  in  much  wisdom  is  much 
trouble,  and  he  who  Increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow. 
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Eoheleth  thus  shows,  from  his  own  experience,  that  the  pur- 
suit of  wisdom  and  knowledge  as  a  source  of  happiness  is  vain, 
and  can  end  only  in  disappointment. 

In  ohap«  ii.  he  proceeds  to  show,  from  his  own  experience, 
that  the  pursuit  of  the  pleasures  of  sense,  the  gratification  of 
taste,  and  even  the  union  of  intellectualaotioii  with  sensual 
pleasure,  are  utterly  insufficient  of  themselves  to  afford  per- 
maQent  satisfaction. 

PRACTICAL   OBSERVATIONS. 

This  interesting  portion  of  God's  Word  gives  rise  to  several 
important  reflections  respecting  human  pursuits.  We  learn 
from  it — 

1.  That  ilis  vain  for  incn  to  seek  for  happiness  in  the 
control  of  external  nature. — This  has  always  been  one  great 
object  of  human  ambition,  and  one  of  the  most  earnest  of  hu- 
man pursuits.  There  is  not  a  power  of  nature  which  man  has 
not  attempted  to  control  and  render  subservient  to  his  own 
will.  Even  the  fierce  winds  and  the  terrific  billows  of  the 
ocean,  whose  very  appearance  would  seem  to  bid  defiance  to 
human  power,  have  been  braved  by  man.  He  has  ventured  to 
lay  hold  on  them,  and  attempted,  if  not  to  curb  their  fury,  at 
least  so  to  direct  their  power  as  to  make  them  subserve  his 
own  purposes. 

When  the  eye  stretches  over  the  boundless  desert  of  the 
restless  ocean ;  wten  we  hear  the  howling  wind  moving  over 
its  immense  surface,  and  see  the  waves  rising  in  mountain 
cataracts,  all  human  strength  seems  so  weak,  all  human  power 
so  helpless,  so  hopeless,  that  it  looks  like  madness  for  man  to 
think  of  braving  it ;  and  yet  the  compact  ship,  with  its  simple 
machinery,  with  the  aid  of  mathematical  science  and  the  help 
of  a  very  small  helm,  carries  man  in  perfect  safety  over  this 
deathly  waste,  and  the  winds  howl  and  the  waters  roar  for 
their  prey  in  vain.  By  the  aid  of  steam,  triumphs  over  nature 
still  more  wonderful  have  been  achieved,  and  man  now 
scarcely  dares  venture  to  set  limits  to  his  own  power,  and 
boasts  that  he  can  well-nigh  annihilate  time  and  space. 

But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  power  of  man  over  nature.  After 
all  that  man  can  do,  the  sun  ariseth,  and  the  sun  goeth  dotan^ 
and  hasteth  to  the  place  whence  he  arose  ;  and  no  human  power 
can,  on  any  emergency,  in  the  least  degree  haste  or  retain  his 
steady  march.  The  wind  also  goeth  towards  the  south  and 
tumeth  about  unto  the  norths  and  enlisteth  about  continually  ; 
and  no  human  power,  however  urgent  the  necessity  may  be,  can 
for  a  moment  hold  it  in  check,  and  make  it  blow  north  when 
it  chooseth  to  blow  south.    After  all  that  human  power  can  do, 
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the  body  will  sioken,  and  djie,  and  decay,  aooording  to  the  laws 
of  nature ;  and  all  human  works,  even  the  strongest  and  most 
enduring,  crumble  under  iiie  tooth  of  time.  Great  as  is  the 
power  of  man  over  nature,  miserable  is  he  who  seeks  his  hap- 
piness in  the  exercise  of  his  power  ;  for  nature  is  the  strongest 
and  will  triumph,  and  man  at  last  must  fall  before  her. 

2.  It  is  vain  for  men  to  seek  happiness  in  the  control  of  Prov- 
idence.— God  permits  us  to  do  much  toward  shaping  our  own 
destinies  ;  but  ther^  is  a  point  beyond  which  it  is  not  in  man 
that  walketh  to  direct  his  steps.  Prudence  avoids  many  dan- 
gers, energy  oonquers  many  difficulties,  perseverance  sur- 
mounts many  obstacles  ;  and  an  indomitable  will,  in  a  strong 
muscular  framed  would  sometimes  seem  to  put  forth  an  effi- 
ciency almost  irresistible.  But,  let  men  do  what  they  can, 
one  generation  passeth  away  and  another  generation  comethy 
but  the  earth  abideth  forever. 

At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if  Napoleon  had  almost  seized  the 
attributes  of  the  Almighty,  and  would  make  himself  felt  in  all 
parts  of  the  «arth  at  the  same  time,  by  an  almost  omnipresent 
energy ;  but  even  Napoleon  found  himself  helpless  before  the 
frosts  and  snows  of  a  Russian^  winter ;  he  found  that  men 
who  had  neither  clothing  nor  food  would  freeze  and  starve,  in 
spite  of  him,  and  that  dead  men  were  no  defence  against  living 
Cossacks.  He  found  that  those  whom  he  had  insulted  and 
abused  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity  had  no  love  for  him  in  his 
adversity — he  found  that  the  Russians,  on  whom  he  had  trod- 
den  so  hard,  were  ap  again^  when  his  foot  was  off,  and  after 
him  when  his  back  was  turned — and  on  the  plains  of  Leipsic, 
and  in  the  field  of  Waterloo,  he  experienced  the  uncontrollable 
power  of  human  vengeance  when  Providence  gives  the  opportu- 
nity to  turn  upon  a  remorseless  oppressor,  and  he  exclaimed, 
It  is  useless  to  struggle  against  destiny — and  the  resistless  Na- 
poleon was  to  the  day  of  his  death  a  poor,  helpless  fugitive  and 
exile  ;  as  entirely  powerless  as  the  weakest  of  those  who  in  the 
day  of  his  greatness  trembled  at  his  nod. 

Who  ^  can  war  against  Providence  ?  When  He  giveth  qui- 
etnessj  who  then  can  give  trouble  ?  and  when  he  hideth  his 
faccj  who  then  can  behold  him  ?  Whether  it  be  done  against 
a  nation,  or  against  a  man  only  ?  Job  34 :  29.  The  things 
that  hath  been  is  that  which  shall  be,  and  the  thing  that  is 
done  is  that  which  shall  be  done;  there  is  no  remembrance  of 
former  things,  neither  shall  there  be  any  remembrance  of 
things  that  are  to  come  with  those  that  shall  come  after.  All 
things  are  built  of  labor,  Man  cannot  alter  it — but  God  sit- 
teth  quietly  in  the  heavens,  or  looketh  down  upon  the  busy 
ant-hiUs  of  a  world,  and  knows  that  all  its  multitudinous 
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sorambliiig  disturbs  not  a  single  joint  in  his  great  machine 
of  the  universe.  The  man  who  hopes  for  happiness  in  the 
control  of  Providence,  will  certainly  be  disappointed. 

3.  It  is  vain  to  seek  happiness  in  the  control  of  mind.^No- 
thing  is  more  gratifying  to  hmnan  ambition  than  the  power  of 
oontrolling  mind.  He  who  can  sway  his  fellow-men,  and 
mould  them  to  his  purposes,  he^  in  the  world's  view,  is  the 
great  man ;  he  is  applauded  and  honored,  and  for  the  time 
Ihinks  himself  happy.  Biit  lie  cbmes  to  places  which  he  can 
neilher  go  round  nor  get  over— some  minds  are  too  stupid  to 
be  impressed,  or  too  obstinate  to  be  moved— or  their  prejudices 
run  in  lines  with  which  he  is  not  acquainted,  and  some  quite 
inferior  genius,  understanding  those  particular  localities,  out- 
runs him  entirely  and  baffles  all  his  arts,  and  turns  him  com- 
pletely out  of  the  combat-— and  the  winner  of  a  thousand  fields 
at  leoq^  exclaims  from  the  depths  of  his  heart,  /  have  seen 
ail  the  works  thai  are  done  under  the  sun,  and  behold  all  is 
vanity  and  vexation  of  spirit.  That  which  is  crooked  cannot 
be  made  straight,  and  that  which  is  wanting  cannot  be  num- 
bered. 

He  who  seeks  happiness  in  controlling  the  minds  of  lus  fel- 
low-men, will  be  most  bitterly  disappointed  ;  for  when  most 
absorbed  in  this  species  of  ambition,  and  the  gratification  of  it 
has  become  most  necessary  to  him,  he  suddenly  finds  himself 
thrown  out  of  influence,  his  banner  set  at  naught,  his  exactions 
laughed  at,  and  himself  nothing  to  do  but  to  lie  down  in  shame 
and  sorrow. 

4,  It  is  vain  to  seek  happiness  in  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge.— This  is  indeed  a  source  of  pleasure  most  independent  of 
external  circumstances,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  which  it  is 
least  in  the  power  of  the  world  to  disturb  us.  In  this  pursuit 
we  depend  on  no  man's  caprice ;  we  are  not  essentially  affect- 
ed by  the  state  of  the  times,  the  rise  and  fall  of  political  par- 
ties, the  condition  of  ecclesiastical  factions — in  the  reception 
of  new  thoughts^  in  the  discovery  of  new  truths,  the  mind  is 
delighted,  and  it  is  a  joy  with  which  the  stranger  intermeddleth 
not. 

But  no  man  in  this  world  is  or  can  be  entirely  independent 
of  his  fellow-men.  We  are  connected  together  by  ten  thousand 
ties  which  cannot  be  sundered ;  and  if  one  rises  too  much  above 
the  level  of  his  fellows,  these  ties  only  pull  upon  him  to  his 
hurt.  If  one  acquire  an  exquisite  ear  for  sounds,  so  as  to  be 
sensible  to  the  nicest  variations,  and  have  a  delicious  relish  for 
harmony,  he  is  just  so  much  the  more  keenly  pained  by  dis- 
cords ;  and  in  such  a  woirld  as  this  there  are  a  hundred  dis- 
cords to  one  symphony.     If  one  cultivate  his  taste,  so  as  to 
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have  the  nicest  perception  and  highest  enjoyment  of  beauty  of 
any  kind,  he  purchases  his  gratification  at  a  dear  rate,  for  he 
must  pay  for  it  oy  the  deep  disquiet  which  he  feels  at  things 
which  rarely  excite  the  notice  of  ordinary  men. 

The  man  who  knows,  takes  pleasure  in  knowledge,  and  igno- 
rance pains  him — and  when  he  sees  how  ignorantly  the  world 
goes  on,  how  foolishly  the  affairs  of'  men  are  oonduoted,  how 
grossly  his  fellow-creatures  are  imposed  upon  and  misled — 
his  knowledge  serves  only  to  make  him  the  more  alive  to  the 
painful  degradation  of  his  species— ^it  only  discovers  evils  with- 
out giving  him  the  power  to  remedy  them — ^it  is  like  sight  to  one 
who  is  tied  to  those  who  are  both  blind  and  deaf,.and  whose  only 
privilege  it  is  to  see  the  abyss  to  which  his  companions  are  in- 
evitably drawing  him,  and  to  suffer  in  anticipation  the  evils 
which  they  will  not  feel  till  they  actually  come  upon  them. 
He  fully  sympathizes  with  the  exclamation  of  Eohele^,  vs.  18 : 
"And  I  put  ray  heart  to  know  wisdom,  and  to  know  folly  and 
madness.  I  know  that  this  also  is  empty  effort ;  for  in  much  wis- 
dom is  much  trouble,  and  he  who  increaseth  knowledge  increas- 
eth  sorrow." 

Where,  then,  is  peace  to  be  found  ?  Nowhere,  0  man,  nowhere, 
but  in  God.  Says  Koheleth  :  Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the 
whole  matter — Fear  God  and  keep  his  commandments  ^  for  this  is 
the  whole  duty  of  man, — 12 :  13.  Says  the  Psalmist :  There  be 
many  that  say^  Who  taill  show  us  any  good  ?  Lordy  lift  thou  up 
the  light  of  thy  countenance  upon  us. — ^Ps .  4 : 6.  Says  Christ :  In 
the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation^  but  in  me  there  is  peace. 

Let  the  state  of  mind  be  such  as  is  indicated  by  these  texts, 
then  all  the  worldly  advantages  enumerated  wlU  be  real  bless- 
ings to  the  possessor,  and  actually  means  of  grace.  Then  if 
we  have  power  over  nature,  if  we  have  skill  to  use  providen- 
ces, if  we  have  faculty  to  sway  mind,  if  we  are  able  to  make 
superior  attainments,  in  knowledge,  it  all  goes  to  the  cause  of 
Christ ;  the  blessing  of  Christ  is  upon  it  all ;  and  it  returns 
back  to  our  own  bosom  with  a  seven-fold  blessing  to  ourselves. 

But  what  is  the  usual  experience  of  Christians  in  this  mat- 
ter ?  Alas !  they  know  much  more  of  the  struggles  of  Solomon 
while  he  was  trying  to  enjoy  the  world  without  God,  than  of 
tiie  peace  of  Solomon  when  he  had  abandoned  the  world  and 
sought  his  all  in  God.  To  what  extent  do  Christians  usually 
abandon  the  world  and  make  God  their  all?  Why,  usually  to 
this  extent,  and  no  more :  they  make  up  their  minds  in  theory 
that  they  ought  to  do  so— once  or  twice  a  day,  while  engaged  in 
prayer,  thdy  tell  God  they  will  do  so — and  perhaps  in  times  of 
great  revival  they  feel  almost  as  if  they  had  done  so — ^but  if  at  any 
time  Gtod  touches  any  of  their  earthly  goods,  their  children,  their 
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reputation — ^the  feelings  of  their  hearts  proolaim,  Ye  have  taken 
away  my  gods^  and  what  have  I  more  !  But  they  read  in 
iiie  Bible  of  the  peace  of  God  which  passeth  all  understandings 
dwelling  in  the  heart  and  mind  by  Christ  Jesus* — ^they  read  of 
abiding  in  Christ  as  the  branch  abideth  in  the  vine — ^they 
read  of  that  perfect  love  which  casteth  out  fear^^i  that  joy 
unspeakable  and  full  of  glory  which  is  the  present  possession 
of  those  who  really 'believe  and  love  a  Saviour  whom  as  yet 
they  have  not  seen  (1  Peter,  1 :  8,) — ^and  of  all  this  they  have 
just  about  as  vivid  and  adequate  a  conception  as  a  poor  rustic 
who  has  never  seen  any  dwelling  but  a  log-cabin  in  the  woods, 
has  of  the  splendors  of  Buckingham  Palace  or  Windsor  Castle, 
when  you  describe  them.  Yet  the  Palace  and  the  ,Castle  are  his 
own,  and  he  may  dwell  in  them  if  he  chooses — ^but  oh  !  he  can- 
not bear  to  leave  his  dabin  unless  he  can  load  all  its  furniture  on 
to  his  hack  and  take  it  with  him — he  hates  so  to  part  ^  with  any 
of  his  earthly  gear,  that  he  cannot  bear  to  go  unless  he  can  drag 
along  after  him  the  very  logs  of  which  his  poor  hovel  was  built. 

Trust  in  Christ  ?  Make  Christ  my  all  ?  Yes,  I  will,  pro- 
vided I  can  keep  enough  of  the  world  on  my  shoulders  to  pre- 
vent their  being  galled  by  the  weight  of  the  cross  !  Walk  right 
onward  in  the  narrow  path  of  life  which  Christ  has  marked 
out  ?  O  yes,  but  here  is  my  precious  camel,  laden  with  the 
choicest  of  my  worldly  goods,  and  wishes  and  hopes— and  first 
wait  a  little,  till  I  ean  drive  him,  with  all  this  load  on  his  back, 
through  the  needle's  eye,  and  then  I  will  go  with  you. 

Brethren,  this  is  all  that  hinders  you  firom  enjoying  that 
perfect  and  uniform  peace,  even  that  peace  that  floweth  like  a 
river y  which  the  Bible  promises  to  all  who  really  believe  and 
wholly  trust ! 


ARTICLE  V. 
SCIENTIFIC   OBSERVATION. 

By  Rer.  Robert  Tubnbull,  Hartford,  Ct. 

It  is  one  thing  to  see  an  object,  another  to  observe  it.  In 
the  one  case  th^re  may  be  nothing  more  than  an  act  of  per- 
ception, instantly  passing  from  the  mind  :  in  the  other,  there 
must  be,  in  addition  to  perception,  a  ieeling  of  interest  and 
a  process  of  reasoning.  It  may  involve,  even  in  the  simplest 
cases,  both  analysis  and  synthesis,  the  quick  perception  of  oon- 
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trasts  and  resenfblances,  the  rapid  separation  and  equally  rapid 
oombination  of  particulars  and  generals,  of  phenomena  and 
laws. 

Many  persons  do  little  more  than  look  at  nature.  A  thousand 
things  and  a  ^thousand  changes  pass  under  their  eyes,  but  they 
neither  observe  nor  understand  them.  Like  Hamlet's  ghost, 
they  have  "  no  speculation  in  their  eyes ;"  and  hence  they 
know  next  to  nothing  respecting  some  of  the  most  curious 
organizations  and  the  most  marvelous  changes  which  reveal 
themselves  to  observing  minds.  Of  course  their  mechanical 
employments  and  personal  interest  compel  them  to  observe  some 
tilings,  and  reason  upon  their  nature  and  uses ;  but  beyond 
tills  narrow  i^phere  their  minds  seldom  wander.  Indeed,  it  may 
be  safely  said,  that  to  many  persons  nature,  and  even  their  own 
immortal  spirits,  are  a  blank.  ,  Eyes  they  have,  but  they  see 
not;  eats,  but  they  hear  not ;  minds,  but  they  perceive  not,  the 
reality  of  things. 

*'  They  eat,  and  drink^and  sleep  7  what  Ihen  7 
They  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  again." 

The  inferior  animals  do  not  observe  nature  ;  they  only  look 
at  it.  They  bask  in  the  summer  sun,  but  do  not  observe  the 
radiant  finger  which  paints  the  heavens  with  azure  and  gold. 
In  some  cases  their  senses  are  more  acute  than  those  of  man  ; 
but  they  have  no  intelligence  to  compare  the  various  aspects 
and  relations  of  thin^.  The  eye  of  the  eagle  may  pierce  the 
storm-cloud,  or  gaze  upon  the  disc  of  the  sun,  but  he  cannot 
feel  the  sublimity  of  the  one,  or  the  beauty  of  the  other.  An 
unerring  instinct,  implanted  by  their  Creator,  guides  such 
animals  to  their  appropriate  destiny  ;  but  they  are  destitute  of 
reflection,  consequently  of  improvement.  The  beaver  builds 
his  dam  as  he  did  a  thousand  years  ago.  The  cuckoo  utters 
the  same  unmeaning  sound.  But  man  has  the  power  of  obser- 
vation and  reflection,  of  analysis  and  comparison.  His  mind 
possesses  the  grand  idea  of  unity  ;  it  mirrors  the  universe  in  its 
sacred  depths.  He  looks  at  an  object,  marks  its  qualities  and 
uses,  its  relations  and  capacities,  traces  its  history  to  the  great 
central  cause,  links  it  to  the  universe  of  being  and  thought, 
and  treasures  the  remembrance  of  it  forever.  Thence  is  he 
capable  of  endless  improvement.  He  advances  with  time  ;  he 
rises  constantly  in  the  scale  of  being.  For  as  nature  is  infinite 
and  exhaustless,  like  the  Grod  from  whom  it  springs,  thought, 
intelligence,  and  feeling  ever  deepen  and  expand.  Their 
range  is  boundless  as  the  universe,  their  progress  endless  as  tiie 
flow  of  eternity. 

The  man,  then,  who  observes  and  reflects,  who  lopks  upon 
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natme  witii  "  a  spectilative"  eye,  who  intenneddles  with  aU 
knowledge,  who  becomes  acqaainted  with  the  outward  phe- 
nomeiia,  as  well  as  Ihe  more  secret  workings  of  nature,  gazing 
there,  in  rapt  wonder,  npon  the  embodied  thoughts  of  God, 
and  opening  his  heart  to  the  quickening  influence  of  the  great 
central  Sun,  feels  himself  advancing,  with  a  majestic  step,  on 
and  on  forever  to  Ihe  infiiiite  and  the  immortal.  If  at  peaoe 
wilh  Gtrf  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord,"  he  sees  the  Divine 
everywhere,  feels  it  everywhere.  His  mind  grows  and  ex- 
pands, bec<»nes  clearer  and  stronger^  calmer  and  deeper,  like  a 
broad  river,  rushing  in  beauty  and  glory,  through  lofty  moun« 
tains  an<j  sunny  fields,  to  its  far-distant  home  in  the  sea. 

"  Therefore  is  he  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods 
And  mountains ;  and  of  all  that  we  hehold 
From  this  green  earth ;  of  all  the  mighty  world 
Of  eye  and  ear ;  hoth  what  they  half  create 
And  what  perceive ;  well  pleased  to  recognize 
In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense 
The  anchor  of  his  purest  thoughts,  the  nvrse, 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  his  heart,  and  soul 
Of  an  his  moral  being." 

Although  the  great  majority  of  mankind  are  little  given  to 
observation  and  reflection,  except  within  the  petty  circle  of  their 
personal  or  pecuniary  interests,  yet  it  is  owing  to  no  natural 
deficiency  either  of  intellect  or  taste,  but  to  a  neglect  and  per- 
version of  their  powers.  Their  education,  if  we  may  call  that 
education  which  simply  pe]p[nits  them  to  live  and  germinate,  is 
the  prolific  source  of  tiiis  and  many  kindred  evils.  They  are 
taught  little  that  does  not  pertain  to  their  physical  wants ;  and 
hence  they  grow  up  mere  machines  for  eating  ^d  drinking, 
digging  and  working,  hoarding  and  spending.  Their  higher 
instincts  are  suppressed,  their  baser  excited  and  matured.  As 
tiiey  advance  in  years,  they  advance  in  selfishness,  and  cannot, 
tiierefore,  be  supposed  to  take  much  interest  in  anything  not 
pertaining  to  their  grosser  interests.  "When  you  talk  to  them 
of  studying  nature  for  its  own  sake,  or  for  the  sake  of  those 
supernal  truths  which  it  everywhere  teaches  ;  when  you  tell 
them  of  the  discoveries  of  science,  and  the  importance  of  inves- 
tigating fire,  air,  and  water,  the  composition  of  minerals  and 
soils,  chemical  changes  and  aflinities,  electrical  agencies  and 
astronomic  revolutions,  the  marvelous  mechanism  of  the  human 
firame,  the  wonders  of  the  brain,  and  the  still  greater  wonders 
of  the  mind,  how  often  will  they  frigidly  put  it  all  away  from 
them,  by  contemptuously  asking,  WhaVs  tiie  use  of  it  ?  They 
cannot  well  see  Ihe  use  of  studying  the  stars,  observing  the 
stratification  of  rocks,  or  being  curious  about  shells,  minerals, 
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and  plants,  birds,  beasts,  and  insects,  and  especially  of  spend- 
ing long  years  in  their  investigation.     Yet  who  is  ignorant  of 
what  science  has  done  to  promote  the  civilization,  wealth,  and 
happiness  of  the  nations  ?     The  knowledge  of  astronomy,  for 
example,  enables  us  to  navigate  the  seas  with  safety,  and  thus 
brings  innumerable  nations  into  profitable  and  peaceful  inter- 
course.    Its  uses  in  other  departments  are  well  known,  but  its 
triumphs  here  have  been  especially  striking.     The  Practical 
Navigator  of  Bowditch,  founded  upon  the  most  accurate  astro- 
nomical calculations,  has  been  the  m^ans  of  saving  an  untold 
amount  of  property  and  life.     Chemistry  supplies  us  with  medi- 
cines and  paints,  essences  and  oils.     It  enables  us  to  bleach 
and  to  dye,  to  glaze  arid  to  stain,  to  print  and  to  engrave.     It 
supplies  us  with  our  pottery,  our  window-glass  and  soap,  with 
a  thousand  things  besides.     It  has  furnished  the  safety-lamp, 
"  which  enables  us  to  walk  .with  light  and  security  while  sur- 
rounded with  an  atmosphere  more  ex  plosive  than  gunpowder , ' '  the 
daguerreotype,  with  its  endless  pictures  of  face  and  form,  and 
the  gasometer  which  lights  our  cities  with  regal  splendor.    The 
knowledge  of  geology  admits  us  to  the  inexhaustible  treasures 
of  the  mineral  kingdom;  unfolds  the  principles  of  the  fomaa- 
tion  and  improvement  of  soils,  and  furnishes  the  materials  for 
enriching  and  beautifying  the  face  of  the  earth.     It  supplies 
our  grates  with  fuel,  our  foundries  with  metals,  our  buildings 
with  marbles  and  lime.     Without  its  aid  it  would  be  impos- 
sible, with  accuracy  and  ease,  to  cut  our  canals  and  railroads, 
so  essential  to  the  commerce  of  the  world.     An  acquaintance 
with  pneumatics,  or  the  pressure  and  equilibrium  of  the  atmo- 
sphere,  with  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  expansive 
powers  of  heated  water,  has  constructed  the  steam-engine,  the 
^amboat,  and  the  rail-car.     It  has  cheapened  the  price  of  all 
marketable  conimodities,  which  depend  for  their  supply  upon 
manufacture  and  transportatidn,  turned  the  barren  waste  into 
a  fruitful  field,  raised  untold  treasures  from  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  and  the  very  heart  of  the  granite  mountain.    The  science 
of  optics  has  given  us  the  mirror,  the  microscope,  and  the  tele- 
scope, the  magic  lantern,  and   the   light-house,   •'  with   the 
capital  improvements  which  ihe  lenses  of  Brewster  and  Fres- 
nel,  and  the  elegant  lamp  of  Lieutenant  Drummond,  have  con- 
ferred, and  promise  yet  to  confer,  by  their  wonderful  powers, 
the  one  of  producing  the  most  intense  light  yet  known,  the 
other  of  conveying  it  undispersed  to  great  distances.'"     Obser- 
vations upon  '*  the  magnetic  fluid"  and  the  nature  and  capa- 
cities of  simple  signs  have  given  us  the  power  of  sending 
tiiiought    itself,   with   lightning  speed,   through  a   thousand 

I  J.  F.  W.  Herecbel. 
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miles  of  suspended  wire ;  a  power  yet  destined  to  make  the 
world  one  mighty  whispering.gaUery,  in  which  the  lightest 
thought  or  feeling  will  come  and  go  with  a  velocity  swift  as 
that  of  an  angePs  wing. 

But  these  are  nothing  to  th^  influence  which  the  sciences 
have  exerted  upon  mind,  blending  their  influence  with  the 
Christian  form  of  civilization,  and  lighting  up  the  universe  with 
supernal  glory.  They  have  corroborated  revelation  and  as- 
sisted in  its  study,  revealed  the  regularity  and  uniformity  of 
nature,  the  sublime  courses  of  the  Divine  administration,  the 
infinite  wisdom,  goodness,  and  might  of  that  uncreated  Mind 
which  is  above  all,  through  all,  and  in  all.  In  consequence 
of  this,  they  have  shed  a  radiance  over  the  barren  waste  as  well 
as  the  fertile  field;  they  have  left  the  impress  of  mind  upon 
the  desolate  mountain  and  the  sandy  desert ;  they  have  filled 
air,  earth,  and  sky  with  living  wonders,  revealed  the  riches  of 
the  '^  un&thomed  ocean,"  and  made  the  vast  and  illimitable 
space  around,  beneath,  and  above  us  teem  with  embodied  con- 
ceptions of  wisdom  and  love  ;  they  have  given  a  voice  not  only 
to  the  hills  and  vales,  but  to  the  host  of  heaven, 

*'  Forever  singing  as  they  shine, 
The  hand  tluit  made  us  is  Divine." 

Thus  to  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  heart  of  the  devout  scientific 
observer,  nature  has  a  life  and  a  soul  with  which  it  can  hold 
converse,  and  by  means  of  which  it  scales  the  infinite  heights 
of  Grod  himself,  and  drinks  deep  and  refreshing  draughts 
from  the  stream  which  flows 

"  Hard  by  the  foot  of  the  etemdl  throne." 

Hence  we  conclude  that  it  is  a  narrow  and  unchristian  view 
of  the  matter,  which,  with  respect  to  the  observation  of  nature 
and  the  pursuit  of  science,  prompts  the  common  inquiry, 
*^  "What's  the  use  of  it  ?"  which  throws  contempt  upon  books, 
cabinets  of  minerals,  plants,  and  shells,  philosophical  and  chem- 
ical apparatus,  and  exalts  what  is  called  common  sense  over 
all  the  learning  and  science  in  the  world. 

The  principal  reason  why  science  has  made  such  slow  and 
painful  progress,  till  within  one  or  two  centuries,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  unobserving  disposition  of  mankind,  fostered  by  false  edu- 
cation and  popular  prejudice.  Even  the  philosophers  of  former 
times  were  more  engaged  in  discussing  abstract  theories  than  in 
observing  nature.  Passing  the  visible  diiimal  sphere,  and  not 
only  so,  but  the  limits  of  revelation  itself,  they  reveled  in  the 
visions  of  transcendental  metaphysics,  discussed  the  nature  of 
G-od  and  of  angels,  the  essence  of  matter  and  of  mind,  and 
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reasoned  about  fate,  free-will,  foreknowledge  absolute.  *  *  What 
is  the  highest  good ;  whether  pain  be  an  evil ;  whether  all 
things  be  fated ;  whether  we  be  certain  of  anything ;  whether 
we  can  be  certain  that  we  are  certain  of  nothing ;  whether  a 
wise  man  can  he  unhappy ;  whether  all  departures  from 
right  be  equally  reprehensible  ?  These,  and  other  questions  of 
the  same  sort,  occupied  the  brains,  the  tongues,  the  pens  of  the 
ablest  men  in  the  civilized  world  during  several  centuries. 
Hundreds  of  such  philosophers  spent  their  lives  laboriously  in 
doing  nothing.  Science  was  a  circle  ever  returning  upon  itself ; 
and  the  most  simple  and  useful  discoveries  lay  concealed  by 
the  thick  veil  of  ignorance."  Well  has  Sir  J.  F.  W.  Herschel 
observed,  in  his  discourse  on  the  study  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
that  five  thousand  years  of  the  world's  history  had  elapsed  be- 
fore men  discovered  the  principal  use  of  the  naoon  !  It  is  only 
a  few  years  ago  that  it  was  known  that  the  element  of  oxygen 
existed,  or  that  there  were  such  substances  as  platinum,  iodine, 
brdmine,  etc.  Shells  had  been  found  on  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains,  or  embedded  in  the  deep  strata  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face, but  how  they  came  there,  and  what  truths  they  taught, 
none  could  tell.  Water  had  always  risen  in  pipes  to  the 
height  of  thirty-two  feet,  but  the  fact  was  not  observed,  at 
least  not  accounted  for,  till  the  sixteenth  century.  All  mate- 
rial substances  had  tended  to  the  centre  of  the  earth,  stones 
and  apples  had  fallen  to  the  ground,  the  moon  had  revolved 
around  the  earth,  and  the  earth  around  the  sun,  but  no  one  had 
discovered  the  law  of  gravitation  till  the  time  of  Newton.  We 
have  met  with  individuals  who  even  now  seriously  doubt 
the  earth's  ditirnal  motion.  Most  persons  imagine  that  dew 
falls  from  the  sky,  and  would  find  some  difficulty  in  telling 
why  smoke  ascends  in  spiral  columns  into  the  atmosphere,  and 
then  descends  to  the  earth ;  how  rain  comes  to  be  suspended  in 
the  air ;  hov7  it  falls  to  the  ground ;  why  it  comes  to  be  globed ; 
how  it  occasionally  difracts  and  reflects  the  light  in  such  a  way 
as  to  form  the  rainbow,  not  one  in  a  thousand  can  give  you 
anything  like  a  satisfactory  solution.  "  The  power  of  beauty,** 
as  Akenside  calls  it, 

"  sits  smiling  at  their  boo], 
How  lovely,  how  commanding !" 

but  the  power  of  philosophy  has  not  yet  erected  her  throne  in 
their  hearts. 

Some  philosophers  have  greater  powers  of  observation  than 
others ;  and  it  is  really  singular  to  see  how  little  things  of  the 
greatest  importance  have  escaped  their  attention  for  years  and 
ages.     The  deviation,  for  example,  of  the  magnetic  needle,  by 
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the  influence  of  an  electrified  wire,  must  have  occurred  innu- 
nterable  times  under  the  eyes  of  persons  engaged  in  galvanic 
experiments  5  but  it  required  the  keen  eye  of  Oersted  to  detect 
the  fact,  refer  it  to  its.  origin,  and  thus  connect  two  great 
branches  of  science. 

Many  persons  imagine  that  they  can  make  no  progress  in 
scientific  observation,  without  extensive  attainments  in  mathe- 
matics, and  the  use  of  philosophical  instruments  and  chemical 
apparatus.  These  doubtless  are  iipportant  helps  to  observation ; 
l£ey  widen  its  range  and.  test  its  accuracy.  Yet  much  can  be 
done  without  them.  Indeed,  there  is  no  situation  in  which  the 
capacity  for  philosophical  observation  cannot  be  gratified  wiHi 
the  most  satisfactory  results.  Nature,  indeed,  has  often  to  be 
forced  by  means  of  experiment,  like  the  subtle  and  changeable 
Proteus,  to  declare  her  secrets ;  yet  her  great  features  are  open 
to  all,  and  invite  their  study.  The  barren  heath,  with  its 
mosses,  lichens,  and  insects,  its  stunted  shrubs  and  pale  flowers, 
becomes  a  Paradise  under  the  eye  of  observation.  To  the 
genuine  thinker  the  sandy  beach  and  the  arid  wild  are  full  of 
wonders,  indicating  the  presence  and  power  of  the  all-pervading 
Deity.  The  bare  clifl*,  which  has  borne  the  storms  of  innu- 
merable winters,  glows  with  living  interest  under  his  fixed 
and  ardent  gaze.  Shut  him  up  in  a  dungeon,  and  he  will 
find  pleasure  and  profit  in  making  the  acquaintance  of  spiders 
and  flies,  and  in  studying  their  habits  and  history.  Confine 
him  to  the  house,  an/thf  light  streaming  in  at  tSe  windows, 
the  fresh  dew  gathering  upon  the  cold  tumbler,  the  steam  pour- 
ing from  the  tea-urn,  the  rays  shooting  like  innumerable  radii 
from  the  burning  lamp,  supply  ample  materials  for  philoso- 
phic observation.  It  is  said  that  the  youthful  Pascal  was  led 
into  an  interesting  train  of  investigation  by  simply  noticing  the 
vibratory  sound  made  by  a  tumbler,  when  struck  with  a  knife 
at  the  dinner-table.  Putting  his  finger  upon  it,  the  sound  in- 
stantly ceased,  and  he  never  rested  till  he  ascertained  its  cause. 
Throw  sand  upon  the  surface  of  a  sonorous  body,  and  it  will 
arrange  itself  into  regular  mathematical  forms,  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  vibration.  The  ob- 
servation of  this  fact  has  given  rise  to  an  interesting  train  of 
investigation  in  the  science  of  Acoustics.  Well  has  it  been  re- 
marked by  an  eminent  authority,  that  '*  as  truth  is  single  and 
consistent  with  itself,  a  principle  may  be  as  completely  and 
as  plainly  elucidated,  by  the  most  familiar  and  simple  fact,  as 
by  the  most  imposing  and  uncommon  phenomenon.  The  colors 
which  glitter  on  a  soap-bubble  are  the  immediate  consequence 
of  a  principle  the  most  important,  from  the  variety  of  the  phe- 
nomena it  explains,  and  the  most  beautiful,  from  its  simplicity 
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and  compendious  neatness,  in  the  wKole  soience  of  Optics.  If 
the  nature  of  periodical  colors  can  be  made  intelligible,  by  the 
contemplation  of  such  a  trivi&l  object,  from  that  moment  it  be- 
comes a  noble  instrument  in  the  eye  of  correct  judgment ;  and 
to  blow  a  large,  regular,  and  durable  soap-bubble  may  become 
the. serious  and  praiseworthy  endeavor  of  a  sage,  while  children 
stand  round  and  scoff,  or  children  of  a  larger  growtii  hold  up 
their  hands  in  astonishment  at  such  waste  of  time  and  trouble. 
To  the  natural  philosopher  there  is  no  natural  object  unimpor- 
tant and  trifling.  The  fall  of  an  apple  may  raise  his  thoughts 
to  the  laws  which  govern  the  revolutions  of  the  planets  in  their 
orbits,  or  the  situation  of  a  pebble  may  afford  him  evidence  of 
the  state  of  the  globe  he  inhabits,  myriads  of  ages  ago,  before 
his  species  became  its  denizens."^ 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  Rev.  Gilbert  "White,  a  kind-hearted, 
old-fashioned  clergyman,  with  the  fields  and  gardens  for  his 
study,  collected  such  a  curious  mass  of  scientific  information, 
in  his  "  Natural  History  of  Selborne."  Though  its  immediate 
details  have  reference  to  an  obscure  hamlet  on  the  borders  of 
a  barren  heath  in  Hampshire,  England,  it  contains  a  more  ex- 
tensive  and  accurate  description  of  animals  than  was  possessed 
by  most  of  his  contemporaries,  with  much  superior  advantages. 
The  good  old  man,  full  of  love  and  wisdom,  found,  in  his  ram- 
bles about  his  parish, 

"  TongueB  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks, 
Sermons  iii  stones,  and  good  in  everything." 

Mechanics  in  their  workshops  have  often  made  valuable  dis- 
coveries, by  simply  observing  what  was  going  on  under  their 
eyes.  To  this  we  undoubtedly  owe  the  first  suggestion  respect- 
ing the  telescope.  Small  spheres  of  crystal  or  glass  had  been 
used  by  the  ancient  engravers  of  gems  to  aid  their  sight ;  and  the 
transition  from  these  to  convex  lenses  was  made  by  Salvini  Ar- 
mati,  at  Florence,  in  1285.  Subsequently,  it  is  reported,  a  per- 
son casually  looking  through  two  of  these  lenses,  in  the  shop 
of  a  spectacle-maker,  found  the  building  to  which  he  directed 
his  eye  brought  within  a  short  distance  of  the  spot  where  he 
stood.*  Iodine  was  discovered  in  this  incidental  way,  not,  how- 
ever, without  keen  and  judicious  observation  and  reflection. 
A  soap-boiler  observed  that  the  residuum  of  the  ley  from  which 
was  extracted  the  alkali  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap,  pro- 
duced a  corrosion  of  his  copper  boiler — a  circumstance  for  which 

t  J.  F.  W.  Herschel. 

1  This  account  is  given  substantially  in  a  work  published  at  the  Hague,  in 
1666,  under  the  title  '*  De  Vero  Telescopii  Inventore."  The  spectacle-makers 
to  whom  the  invention  is  here  referred  were  Zechariah  Jans,  or  Jansen,  and 
Hans  Lippersheim,  of  Middleburg. 
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he  ooold.not  aecount.  He  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  scientific 
chemist,  who  analyzed  it,  and  by  this  means  discovered  the 
beautifol  element  to  which  we  have  referred.  This  being  made 
ihe  subject  of  farther  observation  and  experiment,  many  in-r 
teresting  &cts  and  principles  were  discovered,  which  have 
exerted  a  great  influence  upon  chemical  science,  in  fact,  given 
a  new  impulse  and  direction  to  its  investigations.  It  was  recoU 
lected  that  the  ley  for  making  soap  was  derived  principally 
from  tiie  ashes  of  sea-plants,  and  here,  consequently,  the  origin 
of  iodine  was  discovered.  It  was  also  found  in  salt  water,  salt 
mines,  and  springs,  sponges,  and  other  substances  of  a  marine 
origin.  G-alileo  discovered  the  isochronism  of  the  pendulum ; 
a  simple  affair,  but  one  of  great  importance  in  dynamical 
science,  by  observing  the  regular  swinging  of  a  large  lamp  in 
an  old  cathedral  church.  The  polarization  of  light  first  revealed 
itself  to  Halus,  in  the  absence  of  a  figure  in  the  painted  win- 
dow of  the  palace  of  Luxembourg,  as  he  casually  looked  at 
it  one  evening  through  a  doubly-refracting  prism,  while  th6 
rays  of  the  setting  sun  were  streaming  through  the  panes. 

Much  of  the  difference  between  a  scientific  and  a  common 
Ihinker  arises  from  the  circumstance  that  the  one  has  acquired 
habits  of  close  and  accurate  observation ;  the  former  i^  on  the 
look-out  for  the  secrets  of  nature,  and  can  refer  them  to  their 
fundamental  laws,  while  the  latter  permits  his  mind  to  wander 
over  tiie  fair  face  of  nature,  and  sees  nothing  there  but  a  hetero- 
geneous assemblage  of  changes  and  appearances.     Indeed,  the 
principal  distinction  of  modern  science  is,  that  it  is  founded 
mainly  upon  observation  and  experiment,  being  thence  induc- 
tive and  practical.     It  is  a  philosophy  of  facts,  not  of  specula- 
tions ;  of  ascertained  laws,  not  of  imaginary  theories.     It  em- 
ploys, indeed,  the  highest  reason — ^is  founded  upon  fundamental 
axioms,  not  simply  of  matter,  but  of  mind,  and  suggests,  if  it  does 
not  absolutely  prove,  the  existence  of  the  infinite,  of  the  spiritual 
and  the  eternal,  as  the  true  basis  of  all  laws  and  of  all  phenom- 
ena ;  but  it  proceeds  step  by  step  from  particulars  to  generals, 
from  generals  to  particulars,  from  analysis  to  synthesis,  and 
from  synthesis  to  analysis,  being  at  once  inductive  and  deduc- 
tive, a  true  science  and  a  true  philosophy.     Bacon  brought  the 
minds  of  men  from  the  cloudy  regions  of  abstraction  and  theory, 
to  look  upon  things  as  they  are,  and  become  familiar  with  na- 
ture in  her  ever-varying  moods.     He  taught  them  to  observe, 
or  rather  he  taught  them  the  indispensable  use  of  observation, 
of  founding  science  upon  facts,  of  making  it  inductive,  practi- 
cal, and  real ;  a  simple  affair,  to  be  sure,  but,  like  many  other 
great  principles,  much  hidden  from  the  wise  men  of  this  world 
by  the  very  fact  of  its  simplicity. 

THIRD  BERISS,  VOL.  VI.,   NO.   U.  7 
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It  will  thus  be  perceived  that  inhere  is  nothing  occult  or 
mysterious  in  scientific  investigation.  Neither  is  there  any- 
thing in  it  really  dijficult — ^we  mean  insurmountably  diiSSoult, 
to  minds  of  average  capacity.  Nothing  is  necessary  to  its 
successful  prosecution  but  to  have  eyes  and  ears  open,  hsuids 
busy,  minds  intent  and  reflective.  Look  steadfastly  and  pa- 
tiently at  nature ;  note  her  varying  appearances  and  changes, 
methods  and  laws ;  seize  her  products  by  means  of  experiment 
or  reason;  turn  them  over  and  over  upon  all  sides;  look,  if 
possible,  into  her  interior  working,  beyond  her  mere  freaks  and 
appearances,  as  we  may  call  them,  where  the  invisible  power 
which  circulates  through  the  universe  operates  by  fixed  and 
unvarying  lawSy  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  discover 
some  of  her  grandest  secrets.  Your  method — ^your  classifica- 
tion or  system,  if  we  may  name  it  suchj  may  be  very  imper- 
fect and  limited  at  first ;  no  matter,  it  will  expand  and  be- 
come every  day  clearer  and  more  perfect.  Moreover,  it  is  some 
consolation  to  know  that  science,  even  in  its  pahniest  state, 
must  necessarily  be  fragmentary,  a  rude  and  unfinished  out- 
line,^ so  to  speak,  of  a  vast  landscape  of  untold  grandeur  and 
beauty.  The  most  distinguished  philosophers,  after  all,  have 
only  penetrated  the  surface  of  things;  only  gained  some 
glimpses — glorious  ones,  we  grant— of  that  boundless  ocean  of 
being  and  thought  by  which  we  are  encircled.  The  motto, 
however,  "  Expect  great  things,  attempt  great  things,"  may 
be  adopted  by  the  philosopher  as  well  as  by  the  Christian. 
Nil  desperandum  is  written  at  once  upon  the  portals  of  science 
and  of  religion. 

The  history  of  natural  science  is  little  more  than  the  record- 
ed triumphs  of  observation,  assisted  and  verified  by  mathemat- 
ical reasoning.  It  is  yet  advancing  by  the  same  means,  for 
the  field  of  observation  is  only  widened  by  means  of  scientific 
dif^overy.  In  this  connection,  some  slight  sketches  of  what 
has  been  done  in  two  or  three  departments  of  scientific  study 
will  set  the  matter  in  a  clear  light. 

Take,  for  example.  Pneumatics,  or  the  subject  of  the  pres- 
sure and  equilibrium  of  the  atmosphere.  Previous  to  the  time 
of  Galileo,  it  had  always  been  supposed  that  nature  abhorred 
a  vacuum,  just  as  if  nature  were  a  thing  of  conscious  life,  and 
that  this  was  the  reason  why  water  rose  in  a  pipe  or  common 
pump,  from  which  the  air  had  been  excluded.  Galileo,  how- 
ever, fixing  his  attention  upon  the  fact  that  the  water  could 
not  be  made  to  rise  beyond  a  specific  height,  was  naturally  led 
to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  this  phenomenon.  For  if  nature 
abhors  a  vacuum,  she  must  abhor  it  at  all  heights.  At  first 
the  true  reason  did  not  occur  to  his  mind,  but  a  variety  of  cir- 
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cmnstances,  connected  with  his  own  reflections  upon  the  sub- 
ject, subsequently  satisfied  him  that  it  could  be  nothing  but 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosf^ere.  His  pupil,  Torricelli,  proved 
the  truth  of  the  supposition,  by  filling  a  long  glass  tube  with 
mercury,  which  he  inverted  into  a  basin  of  the  same  liquid. 
The  fact  that  the  mercury  remained  in  the  tube  at  a  certain 
height,  was  then  seen  to  be  the  efiect  of  some  definite,  per- 
manent cause,  which  could  be  nothing  but  the  pressure  of  the 
external  air.  This  was  further  verifieid  by  ilie  delicate  obser- 
vation of  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  mercury  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  weather,  or  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  The 
fact,  however,  was  disputed  by  the  learned  world,  till  it  was 
demonstrated  by  Blaise  Pascal,  who  conceived  the  happy. idea 
of  carrying  a  barometer  to  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  rightly 
concluding  that  the  mercury  would  be  depressed  in  proportion 
to  the  diminished  weight  or  density  of  the  atmosphere.  It  was 
subsequently  observed  that  this  would  farnish  an  admirable 
method  of  measuring  the  exact  altitude  of  mountains,  an  ap- 
plication of  a  scientific  discovery  at  once  simple  and  beautiful. 
The  next  step  in  the  progress  of  discovery  was  to  create  a  vacu- 
um by  artificial  means,  which  was  actually  done  by  Otto 
Guericke,  the  true  discpverer  of  the  air-pump,  which  he  ap- 
plied to  the  investigation  of  various  phenomena,  and  thus  as- 
si^d  in  establishing  the  existence  of  atmoi^heric  pressure. 
His  instruments  and  methods,  it  is  true,  were  imperfect ;  and 
the  air-pump  was  greatly  improved  by  Boyle,  Haukebec,  Hook, 
and  others,  who  made  extensive  discoveries  respecting  the 
pressure  and  equilibrium  of  the  air  and  other  fluids. 

At  this  point  of  scientific  attainment,  the  world  was  pre- 
pared for  the  discovery  and  construction  of  the  steam-engine ; 
depending  as  it  does  upon  the  two  great  principles  of  the  pres- 
sure of  the  atmosphere  and  the  expansive  power  of  steam, 
principles  which  had  been  established  as  the  result  of  pure  ex- 
periment and  observation.  It  required,  however,  the  keen 
perception,  analytic  and  constructive  power  of  James  Watt,  to 
bring  it  to  perfection,  and  make  it  available  for  practical 
uses. 

There  are  few  scienqes  in  which  the  triumphs  of  observation 
have  been  more  striking  than  in  that  of  Optics,  one  of  the  most 
fruitful  as  well  as  delightful  departments  of  philosophic  study. 
Though  vastly  aided  by  the  demonstrations  of  geometry,  it  lies 
fully  open  to  observation,  and  its  first  elements. or  principles 
were  discovered  wholly  by  this  means. 

Various  theories  have  been  proposed  as  to  the  nature  of  light, 
the  most  plausible  of  which  is  that  of  Euler,  somewhat  modi- 
fied, that  it  consists  in  the  rapid  undulations  of  some  kind  of 
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"  ether6al  medium ;"  but' whether  it  is  this,  or  ct  modification 
of  the  magnetic  or  electric  force,  the  laws  of  its  transmission, 
and  the  changes  which  it  undergoes, .  have  been  determined 
with  great  accuracy.  Nay,  so  far  has  science  carried  its  tri- 
umphs here,  that  the  vibrations  of  light,  in  its  various  modifi- 
cations or  colors,  have  been  counted  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision. 

Newton  may  be  called  the  father  of  the  science.'  Apply- 
ing to  it  the  analytical  procedure,  to  him  belongs  tiie  high 
honor  of 

•*  Untwisting  all  the  shining  robe  of  day.*' 

Though  mistaking  its  nature,  ets  consisting  of  substantial  par- 
ticles of  inconceivable  tenuity,  he  discovered  many  of  its  most 
beautiful  laws.  He  had  made  some  siniple  and  obvious  ob- 
servations upon  the  cihanges  which  light  undergoes  in  passing 
from  one  medium  into  another.  He  had  seen  it  "  difracted," 
bent  or  broken  into  the  varying  hues  of  the  rainbow,  by  pass- 
ing  from  air  into  globules  of  descending  rain.  He  had  wit- 
nessed a  similar  phenomenon  in  a  tumblfer  of  water,  placed  at 
a  certain  angle  to  the  rays  of  light ;  also,  in  certain  rock  crys- 
tals, and  probably  in  soap-bubbles  as  they  floated  in  the  air. 
He  was  led,  therefore,  as  some,  perhaps,  Jiad  done  before  him, 
to  conjecture  its  composition  and  refrahgibility.  Procuring  a 
prism,  he  subjec1;ed  these  principles  to  the  test  of  experiment. 

Then 

"  The  flaming  red 
Sprang" vivid  forth;  the  tawny  orange  next ; 
And  next  delicious -yellow,  by  whose  side 
Fell  the  kind  beams  of  all-refreshing  green. 
Then  the  pure  blue,  which  swells  autumnal  skies,    . 
Ethereal  played ;  and  then,  of  sadder  hue, 
Emerged  the  deepened  indigo,  as  when 
The  l^vy-skirted  evejiing  droops  with  frost, 
Whilst  the  last  gleamings  of  reflected  light 
Died  in  the  fainting  violet  away.**" 

He  thus  proved  light  to  consist  of  several  elementary  colors, 
the  combination  of  which  forms  the  virgin  white.' 

^  It  is  proper,  however,  to  say,  that  Eepler  and  Des  Cartes  had  made  many 
interesting  observations  on  the  same  subject,  and  J^f ewton  was  greatly  aided  in 
his  researches  by  Kepler's  Optics. 

9  Thomson's  poem  on  the  Discoveries  of  Newton. 

s  The  poet  G<)ethe,  whose  singular  sagacity  was  equal  to  his  vivid  imagin- 
ation, as  is  proved  by  his  striking  discoveries  in  Botany,  Optics,  &c.,  rejeqts  the 
theory  of  seven  colors,  and  endeavors  to  show,  with  much  ingenuity,  that  every 
color  is  the  blending  of  light  and  darkness  in  new  proportions.  How  exten- 
sively his  theory  is  received  by  scientific  men,  we  are  not  informed.  It  is  quite 
certain,  however,  that  it  is  the  difference  in  the  frequency  of  the  soccesston  of 
the  vibratory  or  periodical  movements  of  light,  or  its  modifications,  which  af- 
fects us  with  the  sense  of  the  diversity  of  colors,  so  many  producing  red,  bo 
many  blue,  and  80  on. 
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Newton  al8a  disoovered  its  power  of  refleotibn,  or  of  being 
tlirown  back  from  all  bodies  at  a  particular  angle,  iiuis  furr 
iiishing  a  solittion  of  the  manner  in  wbich  Ught  reveals  the 
presence  and  forms  of  all  material  substances.  It  is  singular 
and  interesting  that  Newton  conmienced  his  scientific  investi- 
gations with  Ught,  and  returned  to  it  with  ardor  and  delight, 
near  the  close  of  his  life,  as  if  this  first-born  of  the  material 
creation,  the  most  beautiful  and  expressive  symbol  of  truth 
and  of  G-od,  possessed  a  peculiar  affinity  for  his  pure  ^and  lofty 
spirit. 

The  next  decisive  step  in  the  progress  of  this  science  was  the 
discovjBry  of  double  refraction,  which  was  observed  by  Bartolin 
and  Huygens  in  the  crystals  of  Iceland  spar.  Newton  had 
noticed  the  same  thing,  and  conceived  the  singular  idea  that 
light,  in  its  transmission  through  such  media,  takes  sides, 
much  in  the  same  way  that  the  magnetic  current  takes  sides 
when  it  becomes  positive  at  one  pole  and  negative  at  the  other. 

After  the  lapse  of  many  years,  this  view  was  again  taken  up 
and  investigated  by  Malus,  WoUaston,  Arago,  and  Br.  Brew- 
ster. Malus,  whose  attention  was.  directed  to  the  subject,  as  al- 
ready intimated,  by  the  absence  of  a  figure  in  a  painted  window, 
as  seen  through  a  prism  when  illuminated  by  the  descending 
son,  discovered  and  announced  the  principle  of  the  polarization 
of  light,  a  law  of  nature  which  accounts  for  the  phenomenon 
of  double  refraction.  It  was  subsequently  observed  that  the 
same  efiect  is  produced  in  a  degree  much  higher  and  in  a  form 
more  splendid  by  the  presence  of  thin  films  of  air  or  other 
Liquids  in  crystalized  substances,  when  divided  into  flat  plates 
and  subjected  to  a  ray  of  polarized  Ught. 

This  fact  not  only  throws  great  interest  upon  the  science  of 
optics,  but  open»  a  new  field  of  observation  and  discovery  in 
crystallography,  supplying  a  rule  for  ascertaining  the  forms 
anid  structure  of  crystals,  and  the  consequent  principles  of  their 
formation.  And  since  nearly  all  inanimate  matter  was  origi- 
nally composed  of  crystals  or  crystalized  forms,  and  much  of 
it  even  now  exists  in  this  condition  ;  since,  morebver,  the  prin- 
ciple or  power  of  crystalization  is  constantly  at  work  in  na- 
ture, forming  one  of  its  elementary  laws  or  processes,  and 
ranking  with  gravitation,  cohesion,  and  chemical  affinity ;  nay, 
perhaps  being  only  a  modification  of  these,  and  these  again  a 
modification  of  some  more  general  law  or  force,  the  successful 
investigation  of  this  subject  may  throw  light  upon  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  scientific  investigation,  and  change  the 
whole  aspect  of  our  philosophical  theories.  In  a  word,  it  may 
form  a  link  to  connect  all  the  physical  sciences  in  one  harmo- 
nious whole. 

In  remarkable  confirmation  of  this  statement,  it  has  recently 
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been  annonnoed  that  Dr.  Faraday,  by  a  series  of  the  most  deli- 
cate experiments  and  observations,  has  demonstrated  the  exist- 
ence of  an  intimateh relation  between  light  and  electricity.  He 
passed  a  ray  of  polarized  light  between  the  poles' of  an  electro- 
magnet, and  as  often  as  the  current  of  electricity  rendered  the 
iron  magnetic,  so  often  did  the  ray,  previously  invisible,  ap- 
pear. The  effect  appeared  to  be  due  to  a  rotation  effected  in 
the  ray  by  the  magnetic  force.  The  general  law  is  thus  sta- 
ted :  **  That  when  an  electric  current  passes  round  a  ray  of 
polarized  light  in  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  ray,  it  causes 
the  ray  to  revolve  on  its  axis,  as  long  as  it  is  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  current,  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the 
current  is  passing." 

Intimately  connected,  then,  with  the  science  of  Optics  is  that 
of  Magnetism,  in  which  observation  has  achieved  the  most 
brilliant  results.  All  are  acquainted  with  that  peculiar  prop- 
erty in  magnetic  iron,  as  it  is  called,  to  attract  common  iron 
and  steel.  Observation  had  noticed  this  property,  as  well  as 
its  capacity  of  being  communicated  or  transferred,  and  hence 
the  discovery  of  the  magnetic  needle.  Accident,  in  all  proba- 
bility, had  first  revealed  the  property,  in  magnetic  bodies, 
when  suspended  freely  in  the  atmosphere,  of  pointing  toward 
the  north.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  direction  of  the 
magnetic  needle  varied  somewhat  in  different  places,  and  that 
it  had  a  tendency  to  dip,  or  point  downward,  at  a  particular 
angle.  These  variations  have  been  observed  and,  recorded  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  if  uniform,  as  they  may  be 
presumed  to  be,  must  eventually  discover  the  true  cause  of  iiie 
earth's  magnetic  influence.  It  was  observed,  in  process  of  time, 
that  magnets  not  only  attracted,  but  repelled  each  other  in  op- 
posite directions.  Hence  it  was  concluded  that  a  current  of 
magnetic  influence  passes  through  both  in  a  specific  and  uni- 
form direction,  and  that,  consequently,  they  attract  each  other 
when  their  opposite  ends  or  poles  are  brought  together,  in  other 
words,  when  the  electric  or  magnetic  currents  in  both  are  per- 
mitted to  flow  in  one  direction;  and  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  repel  each  other  when  their  corresponding  ends  or  poles 
are  brought  in  contact,  or  when  the  currents  of  magnetic  in^ 
fluenoe  flow  in  opposite  directions.  This,  as  every  one  knows, 
has  been  abundantly  verified.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that 
the  whole  earth  is  circumnavigated*  by  magnetic  currents 
flowing  with  some  degree  of  regularity  from  all  parts  of  the 
compass  toward  the  north  pole,  and  then,  perhaps,  returning 
by  the  opposite  route.* 

*  On  the  sabject  of  Terrestrial  Magnetrsin,  see  Humboldt's  Cosmos,  vol.  i., 
pp.  167 — 180. 
Dr.  William  Gilbert,  of  Colchester,  England,  whom  Galileo  entitled  "  great 
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Observation  had  also  noted  a  number  of  interesting  facts 
with  respect  to  the  presence  of  electricity  in  wax,  amber,  glass, 
etc.  Its  power  of  attraction  and  repulsion  had  been  discovered, 
and  its  identity  with  lightning  revealed  and  proved,  in  the 
brilliant  experiments  of  the  sagacious  Franklin.  Observation 
had  seen  &e  magnetic  needle  quiver  and  change  its  direction 
under  the  influence  of  an  electric  current,  and  this  led  many  to 
suspect  that  magnetism  and  electricity  were  only  modifica- 
tions of  the  same  principle.  But  it  could  not  be  proved  at  thisJ 
stage  of  the  science. 

In  the  meantime,  observation  was  sitting  quietly  in  her 
watch-tower,  gazing  upon  the  changes  and  appearances  of 
nature,  ready  to  seize  upon  anything  which  might  elucidate 
this  interesting  and  difficult  problem.  Nor  was  it  long  before 
the  whole  matter  was  revealed  in  a  mianner  the  most  imposing 
and  beautiful. 

to  a  degree  that  might  be  envied,"  and  whom  Sir  Christopher  Wren  pronounced 
the  true  father  of  modern  inductive  science,  made  many  acute  observations  and 
succeseful  experimentfl  on  the  subject  of  Magnetism.  He  suggested  some  of 
the  greatest  discoveries  of  modem  times,  in  this  department  of  observation. 
Ajnong  other  things,  he  says,  in  his  work  on  the  Magnet,  published  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century,  "Magnus  magnes  ipse  est  globus  ter- 
restris," — "  The  terrestrial  globe  is  itself  a  great  magnet."  He  suggested,  also, 
the  identity  of  magnetism  and  electricity.  Proofs  of  this  may  be  seen  in  Hum- 
boldt's Cosmos,  pp.  331 — 340.  "Bacon,"  says  Whewell,  Hist,  of  Induo. 
Sciences,  vol.  ii.,  p.  378, "  shpvved  his  inferior  aptitude  for  physical  research  in 
rejecting  the  Copernican  doctrine  which  William  Gilbert  adopted."    Gilbert's 

S)wers  of  observation,  as  well  as  of  reasoning,  were  acute  ana  comprehensive, 
ir  John  Leslie,  in  his  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy,  vol.  i.,  p.  47,  speaks 
of  hiai  as  the  first  successful  scientific  investigator  in  England.  '^  His  Treatise 
on  the  Magnet,"  he  adds,  "  was  a  model  of  the  application  of  philosophical 
analysis ;  it  soberly  reduced  the  various  facts  to  a  few  leading;  principles,  and 
threw  occasional  gleams  on  other  branches  of  science.  Gilbert  not  only 
established  terrestrial  magnetir m,  but  laid  the  foundation  of  electricity."  *^  This 
man,".6ay8  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  his  inaugural  address,  as  Professor  of 
Astronomy  in  Gresham  College  in  1657,  "  wouldj  have  adored,  not  only  as  the 
sole  inventor  of  Magnetics,  a  new  science  to  be  added  to  the  bulk 
of  learning,  but  as  the  fcUher  of  the  new  phUosfmhy,  Cartesius  being  but  a 
builder  on  his  experiments.  This  person  would  I  nave  commended  to  posterity 
in  a  statue,  that  the  deserved  marble  of  Harvey  might  not  stand  to  future  ages 
without  a  marble  companion  of  his  own  profession.  (Gilbert  was  a  physician.) 
He  kept  correspondence  with  the  Lyncei  Academici  at  Rome,  especially  with 
Franci9cus  Hagredusy  one  of  the  interlocutors  in  the  Dialogues  of  Galilseus, 
who  labored  to  prove  the  motion  of  the  earth  negatively,  by  taking  off  object 
tions,  but  Gilbert  positively ;  the  one  hath  given  us  an  exact  account  of  the 
motion  of  gravity  upon  the  earth ;  the  other  of  the  more  secret  and  obscnre 
motion  of  attraction  and  magnetical  direction  in  the  earth ;  the  one  I  must 
reverence  for  giving  occasion  to  Kepler  (as  he  himsielf  confesses)  of  introdu- 
cing magnets  into  the  motions  of  the  heavens,  and,  consequently,  of  building  the 
elliptical  astronomy ;  the  other  of  his  perfecting  the  great  invention  of  tele- 
scopes to  confirm  this  astronomy  ;  so  that  if  one  be  the  Brutus  of  liberty  re- 
stored to  Philosophy,  certainly  the  other  must  be  the  CoUatinus,*^  Quoted  by 
Sir  John  Leslie  in  his  ^*  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy." 
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The  Italian  philosopher  Galvani  was  experimenting  in  his 
laboratory^  and  observed  the  convulsive  movements  of  a  dead 
frog  in  connection  with  an  electric  discharge  in  its  immediate 
vicinity.  He  analyzed  the  phenomenon,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  its  occurrence  depended  upon  the  formation  of  a 
circuit,  by  means  of  a  muscle,  a  nerve,  and  a  metallic  conduct- 
or. He  stopped  at  what  he  considered  the  simple  physiological 
fact,  to  winch  he  gave  the  unfortunate  name  of  animal  mag- 
netism. Volta  examined  it  much  more  minutely,  and  arrived 
at  the  important  conclusion  that  the  animal  excitem^a^t  had 
nothing  properly  physiological  in  it,  but  was  only  a  delicate 
indication  of  the  presence  of  the  electric  power,  and  that  the 
phenomenon  was  owing  to  the  distribution  of  electrical  equi- 
librium, by  the  contact  of  their  different  Jconductors,  which, 
forming  a  circuit,  sent  a  current  of  electricity  in  one  direction 
through  the  whole.  He  concluded,  by  a  delicate  and  profound 
anialysis,  that  the  amount  and  intensity  of  this  current  might  be 
indefinitely  increased  by  increasing  the  number  of  conductors,  or 
rather  the  number  of  circuits.  Hence  the  construction  of  that 
wonderful  instrument  which  bears  his  name,  the  Voltaic  Pile. 

Chemists  and  natural  philosophers  now  began  to  use  this  in- 
strument ;  but  some  time  elapsed  before  it  was  observed  that 
chemical  decompositions  were  effected  by  the  electric  current, 
as  it  passed  through  the  conducting  liquida,  and  that  oxygen 
and  acids  were  transferred  to  the  positive,  alkali  and  the  met- 
als to  the  negative  poles  of  the  circuit.  These  observations 
being  once  made  and  verified.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  applied  the 
power  of  the  instrument  to  the  alkalies  and  earthd  which  had 
hitherto  defied  all  attempts  at  decomposition:  This  applica- 
tion resulted  in  the  brilliant  discovery  of  the  metallic  bases, 
and  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  science  of  chemistry. 

Thus,  by  a  series  of  careful  observations  and  well-conducted 
experiments,  the  identity  of  itiagnetism  and  electricity  was 
fiilly  demonstrated,  and  a  new  and  magnificent  field  opened  for 
the  investigation  of  philosophers. 

It  is  now  ascertained,  with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  that 
the  earth  itself  is  a  magnet,  having  its  negative  and  positive 
sides,  its  poles  of  attraction  and  repulsion ;  that  the  whole  at- 
mosphere is  imder  the  control  of  electric  power ;  that  all  bodies, 
organic  and  inorganic,  are  modified  more  or  less  by  its  influ- 
ence ;  that  it  penetrates  the  inmost  recesses  of  the  globe,  and 
thence  works  upward,  by  an  inscrutable  energy,  to  the  last  and 
loftiest  peaks  of  snow-clad  moimtains ;  that  it  glows  in  the 
rays  of  the  summer  sun,  hides  itself  in  flie  heart  of  the  Alpine 
glacier,  and  rushes  in  flood  and  tempest  over  land  and  sea ;  in 
a  word,  that  ^^  it  lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  ex- 
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tent,  spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent" — at  onoe  the  image 
and  agent  of  Him,  '^  who  maketh  his  angels  winds,  and  his 
ministers  flames  of  fire." 

What  an  immense  range  has  been  given  to  our  powers  of 
observation  by  the  reoent  improvements  in  the  telescope  and 
microscope !  What  a  universe  of  marvels  has  been  opened  to 
our  vision,  in  the  vast  regions  of  illimitable  space  above  us,  be- 
neath us,  and  around  us,  ranging  from  our  Uttle  world,  as  we 
may  justly  call  it,  in  comparison  with  some  of  the  magnificent 
orl^  with  which  it  is  associated,  to  that  mighty  globe  of  light 
which  forms  their  centre,  whose  diameter  is  over  a  hundred 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth,  and  whose  mass  is  five 
hundred  times  larger  than  that  of  all  the  planets  put  together ; 
and  from  the  sun,  on  and  on,  through  millions  and  millions  of 
miles  to  the  planet  of  Leverrier,  on  the  furthest  verge  of  our 
svstem,  with  a  volume  two  hundred  and  thirty  times  that  of 
the  earth,  attended  by  one,  perhaps  by  two  moons,  and  per- 
forming its  vast  circuit  around  the  sun  in  a  period  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  yeats ;  and  from  the  planet  Leverrier,  through 
a  stupendous  ^d  solitary  void  intervening  between  our  system 
and  tlie  gorgeous  hemisphere  oi  stars  beyond — a  distance,  says 
Dr.  Brewster,  of  not  less  than  twenty  millions  of  miles^-till  we 
find  ourselves  amid  new  suns  and  systems,  stretching  through 
boundless  regions  of  space;  nay,  more,  moving  and  revolving 
together  in  one  harmonious  system,  where  we  may  revel  amid 
stars  and  constellations  of  every  form  and  hue,  binary  and  ter- 
tiary, red,  green,  orange,  emerald,  and  gold ;  one  hundred  mil- 
lions of  which,  it  is  computed,  are  capable  of  being  seen  through 
a  powerful  telescope;  and  not  only  so,  but  resolve  the  far- 
stretching  and  luminous  nebulae  into  distinct  suns  and  sys- 
tems, it  may  be  more  stupendous  and  beautiful  than  any  that 
have  yet  greeted  the  vision  of  man. 

But  while  the  telescope  places  us,  so  to  speak,  on  the  battle- 
ments of  heaven,  and  enables  the  eye  thence  to  sweep  over  the 
vast  assemblage  of  worlds  which  revolve,  "  in  beauty  and  in 
glory,"  through  the  illimitable  depths  of  space,  the  microscope 
discovers  a  universe  within  a  universe,  a  world  of  wonders  in 
the  atom  which  we  tread  under  our  feet,  or  the  dew-drop  which 
glistens  on  the  rose-bud,  as  striking  and  stupendous  as  all  the 
starry  heavens.  A  single  globule  of  standing  water  is  proba- 
bly inhabited  by  no  less  than  from  one  hundred  to  one  thou- 
sand millions  of  animalcules,  a  population  larger  than  that  of 
all  the  humau  beings  on  the  globe.  These  minute,  and,  to  the 
unaided  eye,  invisible  beings,  swarm  in  every  part  of  the  air, 
earth,  and  ocean.  They  are  found  in  the  purest  water  and  in 
the  most  foetid  solutions — in  plants  and  animals,  in  trees  and 
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flowers,  in  dust  and  vapor — so  numerous  and  diversified  that 
the  mind  is  confounded  at  the  thought.  They  are  of  all  forms 
and  colors,  habits  and  motions.  Some  of  them  are  the  mon- 
sters of  their  tiny  world,  and  spend  their  brief  existence  in  de- 
vouring millions  of  their  fellow-animalcules.  They  come  into 
existence  by  myriads ;  exi^  occasionally  in  clusters,  with 
beautiful  lustrous  forms,  like  opaline  vases  or  flowers,  and  some 
of  them  have  a  singular  rotary  movement,  and  appear  to  dart 
through  the  waters  as  if  by  means  of  some  invisible  internal 
force.  So  numerous  are  they,  that  the  accumulation  of  their 
exuviae,  the  coats  and  shells  especially  of  a  certain  species, 
have  formed  mountains,  and  entered  into  the  composition  of 
large  tracts  of  country.  **  Hence  have  originated,"  says  a  wri- 
ter in  the  Foreign  Quarterly,  "  the  layers  of  white  calcareous 
earth  common  in  peat  bogs  and  morasses,  the  tripoli  or  polish- 
ing stone  of  Bilin,  consisting  wholly  of  the  silicious  cases  of 
animalcules ;  and  the  bog-iron,  composed  of  the  ferruginous 
shields  of  other  forms  of  polygastria!" 

Such  are  some  of  the  triumphs  of  observation  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  natural  or  positive  sciences.  But  there  is  an  inner 
world,  a  universe,  not  of  changing  and  visionary  forms,  but  of 
spiritual  realities,  as  capable  of  being  discovered  and  classified 
as  the  outward  and  palpable  forms  and  laws  of  material  sub- 
stances. The  laws  of  mind— of  thought,  feeling,  and  aflection 
— the  laws  of  the  spiritual  world,  are  as  definite  and  uniform 
as  the  laws  of  matter,  and,  as  subjects  of  study,  certainly  of  su- 
perior interest  and  value.  Intellect,  feeling,  conscience,  mem- 
ory, imagination,  reason,  the  forms  and  principles  of  ideal 
grandeur  and  beauty,  conceptions  and  intuitions  of  the  true, 
the  right,  the  good ;  ideas  of  the  vast,  the  unlimited,  the  abso- 
lute, the  perfect,  furnish  materials  for  the  most  clear  and  beau- 
tiful classification  of  spiritual  realities ;  nay,  more,  afford  us 
glimpses  of  the  divine  and  the  ineffable,  that  is,  of  Grod  and  im- 
mortality. Observation,  then,  ought  to  be  turned  inward,  and 
hold  converse  with  the  magnificent  and  ever- varying  scenery 
of  the  mental  world.  It  ought  to  watch,  note  down,  compare, 
and  classify  the  facts  of  spirit,  with  as  much  patience  and 
perseverance  as  those  of  matter.  From  the  lowest  cravings 
of  appetite  to  the  loftiest  aspirations  of  the  soul,  from  the 
first  dawn  of  intelligence  in  the  infant  mind  to  the  last  and 
loveliest  creations  of  genius,  observation  will  find  abundant 
scope  for  its  most  mSiute  and  comprehensive  investigation. 
Fact  after  fact,  principle  after  principle,  will  grow  bright  and 
clear  under  its  gaze,  till  the  soul,  in  all  its  depths  and  harmo- 
nies, reveal  itself  to  itself,  as  the  noblest  creation  of  the  infi- 
nite Mind. 
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The  power  of  spiritual  observation,  or  of  mental  intro- 
spection, is  more  difficult,  perhaps,  than  that  of  outward  ob- 
servation, but  it  is  one  of  the  noblest  attainments,  and  marks 
the  essential  difference  between  a  true  philosopher  and  a 
mere  man  of  the  world.  "  The  proper  siiidy  of  mankind  is 
man.*'  Each  man  is  a  specimen  and  n>irror  of  the  whole.  To 
know  one's  self,  therefore,  is  to  reach  the  measure  and  fountain 
of  all  human  knowledge.  Moreover,  it  is  the  stepping-stone 
to  the  divine.  Here  we  have  the  ^adows  and  reflections, 
the  ideas  and  images  of  something  yet  more  august,  more 
perfect  and  beautiful.  Here  commences  for  us  the  true,  the 
right,  the  good.  The  idea  of  cause  is  here,  the  idea  of  the 
absolute,  liie  eternal  cause.  In  a  word,  the  idea  of  Grod  is 
here  as  the  Creator,  the  Sustainer,  the  Judge  of  all.  On 
this  ladder,  therefore,  we  rise  to  revelation ;  in  other  words, 
the  knowledge  of  ourselves  prepares  us  for  the  reception  of 
those  supernatural  communications  which  Grod  has  been 
pleased  to  give  us  in  his  Word.  By  this  means  we  are  fit- 
ted to  believe'  and  appreciate  the  gospel.  Our  own  deep 
consciousness  of  our  spiritual  and  moral  nature  is  the  indis- 
pensable prerequisite  to  an  intelligent  and  cordial  receptioti 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 

But  there  are  vast  depths  in  the  nature  of  man,  which 
it  is  difficult  to  reach,  which  few  comparatively  ever  fath- 
om. "We  are  apt  to  be  satisfied  with  superficial  and  tran- 
sient observation.  It  is  wise,  however,  to  penetrate  beyond 
the  surface.  That,  indeed,  discovers  to  philosophical  obser- 
vation many  wonders  ;  but  the  interior  depths,  though  ap- 
parently covered  with  shadows,  are  richer  and  grander  by 
feir.  Here  you  reach  the  very  fountains  of  tiiought  and 
feelings  the  very  secrets  and  mysteries  of  reason  and  will. 
Upon  this  subject  Coleridge^  in  his  Biographia  Litereraria, 
discourses  with  great  though  somewhat  fantastic  eloquence, 
"It  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary  for  all  men  or  for 
many  men  to  be  philosophers.  There  is  a  philosophic  (and, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  actualized  by  an  eflbrt  of  freedom,  an  ar- 
tificial) consciousness  which  lies  beneath,  or,  as  it  were,  be- 
hind the  spontaneous  consciousness  of  all  reflecting  beings. 
As  the  elder  Romans  distinguished  their  provinces  into  Cis- 
Alpine  and  Trans-Alpine,  so  may  we  divide  all  the  objects  of 
human  knowledge  into  those  on  this  side,  and  those  on  the 
other  side  of  the  spontaneous  consciousness,  citra  et  trans  con- 
scientiam  communem.  The  latter  is  exclusively  the  domain 
olpure  philosophy.  The  first  range  of  hills  that  encircles  the 
scanty  vale  of  human  life  is  the  horizon  for  the  majority  of  its 
inhabitants.     On  its  ridges  the  common  sun  is  born  and  de- 
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parts.  From  them  the  stars  rise,  and  touohing  them,  they 
vanish.  By  the  many  even  this  range,  the  nataral  limit  ai^ 
bulwark  of  the  vale,  is  but  imperfectly  known.  Its  higher 
ascents  are  too  often,  hidden  by  mists  and  cloudy  from  uncul- 
tivated swamps,  which  few  have  courage  or  curiosity  to  p^ie- 
trate.  To  the  multitude  below  these  vapors  appear,  now  as 
the  dark  haunts  of  terrific  agents,  on  which  none  may  intrude 
with  impunity  ;  and  now^  all  aglow  with  colors  not  their  own, 
they  are  gazed  at  as  the  splendid  palaces  of  happiness  cuid  pow- 
er. But  in  all  ages  there  have  been  a  few  who,  measuring  the 
rivers  of  the  vale  at  the  feet  of  their  farthest  inaccessible  falls, 
have  learned  that  the  sources  must  be  far  hi^er  and  far  in- 
ward ;  a  few  who,  even  in  the  level  streams,  have  detected  ele- 
ments  which  neither  the  vale  itself  nor  the  surroimding  moun- 
tains contained  or  could  supply.*' 

The  common  vale,  then,  of  which  Coleridge  speaks,  is  ac- 
cessible to  all.  The  great  elements  of  our  common  nature  are 
here— our  intellect,  our  feelings  and  aifiections,  in  a  word,  the 
philosophy  of  man  in  its  concrete  form.  Here  is  what  Kant 
terms  '^  the  practical  reason,"  upon  which  rests  the  superstruo- 
ture  of  our  common  faith ;  and  here  also  is  the  will,  that 
mightiest  of  all  our  powers,  which,  under  Q-od,  shapes  our  char- 
acter, and  controls  our  destiny.  In  this  region,  '^  the  common 
sun,"  may  we  not  add,  the  ^un  of  righteousness y  "  rises,"  but 
never  ** departs?" 

But  beyond  this  common  vale,  according  to  Coleridge,  lies  a 
region,  purer  and  more  beautiful,  into  which^  also  tiie  solur 
rays  of  the  spiritual  heavens  can  penetrate,  ana  in  which  the 
plulosopher  may  range,  amid  forms,  of  spiritual  glory  to  which 
the  mass  of  ordinary  men  are  strangers.  Here  are  tjie  primal 
elements  of  being ;  the  sources  of  thought,  feeling,  and  will, 
which  seem  to  border  on  infinity  and  eternity.  Wandering 
here,  in  solemn  and  believing  mood,  we  hear  the  rush  of  the 
boundless  ocean  whence  we  come  and  whither  we  go.  Far 
outward  is  "  the  visible  diurnal  sphere,"  of  changeable  forms  and 
fleeting  phenomena,  the  shadow,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Almi^ty, 
whose  infinite  spirit  is  '^  aboye  all,  through  all,  and  in  all  ;" 
while  before  us,  **far  inward,"  is  "the  mystery  of  mysteries," 
the  centre  and  essence  of  being  and  of  blessedness. 

From  this  brief  discussion  we  deduce  the  practical  inference, 
that  ficientific  attainments  are  within  the  reach  of  all  who  will 
employ  the  faculties  Q<A  has  given  them  to  obsere  and 
compare  to  analyze  and  classify  the  various  facts  and  phe- 
nomena, which,  in  the  natural  world,  present  themselves  to  the 
intellect  and  eye,  as  they  range  over  the  face  of  this  fair  and 
wonderful  creation ;  and  in  the  spiritual,  to  reason  and  refleo- 
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tian,  &lling  back  npon  themselves  and  reduplioating  llieir  own 
ooDsoioiis  existenoe. 

Let  all,  then,  study  nature,  and  not  only  nature,  but  them- 
selves, and  the  entire  world  of  mind.  Philosophy  as  well  as 
Revelation  invite  us  to  gathelr  its  stores,  ^^  without  money  and 
without  price."  Nay,  more,-  she  amply  rewards  us  for  ouptoil 
by  the  pure  and  salutary  impressions  which  she  conveys  to  our 
memories  and  affections.  By  studying  nature,  we  acquire  a 
love  £oT  her,  and  thus  are  never,  less  alone  than  when  alone. 
Trees  and  streams,  shells  and  minerals,  flowers  and  insects, 
clouds  and  sunshine,  mountains  and  meaidows,  the  sun  by  day 
and  the  moon  and  stars  by  night,  become  our  Mends  and  com- 
panions. Storm  and  calm,  the  garden  and  the  wilderness, 
land  and  ocean — alike  are  welcome,  together  furnishing  wis- 
dom and  solace.  The  beautiful  and  the^  true  mirror  them- 
selves in  our  souls,  as  stars  are  mirrored  in  the  deep  mountain 
lake.  And  should  Christian  faith  lend  her  aid,  these  material 
heavens  will  appear  to  ua  as  the  very  face  of  Grod,  and  all  the 
sounds  and  harmonies  of  the  universe  as  the  rhythm  of  eter- 
nal love  and  joy.  Then  will  the  fabric  of  our  mental  and  mor- 
al nature  be  built  up— 

*•  Not  with  the  mean  and  valgar  works  of  man, — 
Bat  with  high  objects,  with  enduring  things, 
With  life  and  nature  ;  purifying  thus 
The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought, 
And  sanctifying  by  sucn  discipline 
Both  pain  and  fear, — until  we  recognize 
A  grtmdevT  ih  ike  beatings  of  the  hearL*^ 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  DEATH  OF  CHRIST. 

By  Rer.  Samuel  T.  Speab,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  fact  involved  in  the  title  of  this  article  presupposes  the 
humanity  of  Christ.  By  this  we  mean,  that  he  was  a  man — 
that  he  had  a  human  body  and  a  human  soul.  As  such,  Christ 
was  a  reality^  a  substantive  existence ;  as  much  so  as  any  one 
belonging  to  our  species.  He  was  not  a  mere  theophany,  but 
a  real  and  proper  man.  The  proof  of  this  is  conclusive. 
Hence  we  object  to  the  remark  :  "  Ho  is  in  such  a  sense  God, 
or  God  manifested,  that  the  unknown  term  of  his  nature,  that 
which  we  are  most  in -doubt  of,  and  about  which  we  are  least 
capable  of  any  positive  affirmation,  is  the  human.^^^  Cer- 
tainly **the  human'*^  is  not  to  us  an  "  unknown  term."    There 

I  God  in  Christ,  pp.  123, 162. 
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is  none  wo  understand  better.  And  if  this  is  not  truly  predi- 
oable  of  Christ,  then  ail  the  laws  by  which,  human  nature  is 
identified  and  known,  must  be  set  aside.  The  idea,  that  he 
was  human  only  in  appearance  ;  that  the  language  of  the  Bible, 
which  affirm*  his  humanity,  **may  well  enough  be  taken  as 
language  of  external  description  merely,  or  as  only  setting 
forth  appearance  as  appearance,"  is  without  foundation.  The 
supposition  would  be  as  legitimate  in  application  to  Pontius 
Pilate,  or  any  other  being  admitted  to  be  human.  It  assails 
the  credibility  of  the  senses,  and  implies  their  incompetency 
to  identify  human  nature.  It  is  not  demanded  by  the  fact  that 
he  was  God. "manifest  in  the  flesh."  It  does  not  clarify  our 
conceptions  of  his  person.  Indeed,  it  throws  the  whole  subject 
into  inextricable  confusion.  We  may  as  well  apply  the  same 
supposition  to  his  divinity;  and  say,  that  he  v^as  Divine  only 
in  appearance.  If  Christ,  though  Divine,  had  not  a  human, 
nature,  including  a  body  and  a  soul  essentially  analogous  to 
the  same  in  other  men,  then  the  uniform  marks  or  criteria  of 
such  a  fact  furnish  no  proof  of  its  existence  anywhere. 

The  Evangelists,  without;  mooting  any  questions  growing 
out  of  his  twofold  nature,  tell  us  that  Christ  died-" — was  cruci- 
fied. The  statement  conveys  a  definite  truth,  and  looked  at 
simply  as  an  event,  free  from  difficulties.  There  was  such  a 
person,  known  among  his  friends  by  this  and  other  titles ;  he 
was  seen  by  the  people ;  ho  talked  with  them ;  he  associated 
with  them ;  he  was  marked  out  in  their  perceptions  as  a  diS' 
tinct  being.  Whatever  else  they  thought,  they  at  least  thought 
him  to  be  a  man.  His  enemies  denied  that  he  was  any- 
thing more.  He  was  finally  arrested,  condemned,  and  put 
to  death. 

At  this  point  speculation  starts  a  curious  question  :  Which 
of  the  persons  was  it  that  died  ;  the  human,  or  the  Divine? 
We  object  to  the  form  of  the  question.  The  Bible  never  rep- 
resents Christ  as  compounded  of  two  distinct  persons.  It 
speaks  of  him  as  one  person,  though  it  predicates  of  him  such 
attributes  and  acis,  and  assigns  to  him  such  names,  as  indicate 
that  he  was  God  ^'maniifest  in  the  flesh."  The  constitution 
of  Christ's  pcr.son,  as  to  its  interior  mode,  is  a  mystery  tran- 
scending all  our  powers  of  analysis.  We  take  him  as  one  per- 
son because  so  given  to  us  in  the  Bible  ;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  as  Divine  and  human  in  a  personal  union,  though  to- 
tally incompetent  to  explain  its  mode.  These  are  two  diflerent 
aspects  of  a  Being,  we  cannot  call  two  j)ersons,  for  he  is  never 
so  presented  in  the  Scriptures.  It  is  well  to  remember  also, 
that  in  the  case  of  Christ  the  human  element  of  his  being  never 
had  an  existence  distinct  and  separate  from  the  Divine.     Our 
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own  personality  is  complex,  made  up  of  a  body  and  a  soul, 
whose  union  is  as  perfect  a  mystery  as  the  incarnation  of  the 
Divine  Logos.  Yet  no  one  man  is  ever  called  two  persons ; 
though  of  him  may  be  affirmed  things,  which  in  the  most  rigid 
sense  are  true  only  of  his  body ;  while  other  things  are  with 
equal  propriety  affirmed  of  him,  that  are  true  only  of  his  soul. 
We  say  that  man  is  mortal;  but  this  is  true  only  in  respect  to 
his  material  part.  We  say  also  that  man  thinks  and  reasons  ; 
yet  this  is  true  only  in  respect  to  his  mind.  Hence  our  oum 
personality  is  such,  that  what  is  true  of  one  part  of  it  is  not 
true  of  the  other ;  -and  yet  we  predicate  all  these  truths  of  one 
and  the  same  person.  The  Evangelists  so  wrote  in  regard  to 
Christ.  They  speak  of  his  personality  as  a  unity,  and  never 
solve  the  problem  of  its  mystery :  they  speak  of  him  by  his 
proper  names,  as  doing  this  or  that — as  the  one  Lord  Jesus 
under  a  variety  of  historical  aspects.  What  they  thus  allege, 
leads  us  to  believe  that  this  Lord  Jesus  was  human,  and  also 
Divine ;  carefully  noting  that  the  facts  which  prove  his  human- 
ity, are.not  the  fects  which  show  his  divinity. 

We  say,  then,  with  the  Scriptures  ,that  Christ  died.  Biit  In 
what  respect  did  he  die  ?  In  what  respect  does  any  man  die  ? 
Does  he  die  in  respect  to  his  soul  7  We  say  not.  The  cessa- 
tion of  life  relates  to  his  body ;  and  yet  it  is  correct  to  say,  the 
man  dies.  Is  it  less  correct  to  say  that  Christ  died,  though  the 
event  be  true  only  in  respect  to  his  human  nature  ?  We  are 
willing  to  say,  that  Christ  died  only  as  a  man.  Such,  we  be- 
lieve, was  the  fact.  As  a  speculative  question,  we  must  refer 
his  death  to  the  human  element  of  his  person.  The  Bible,  how- 
ever, never  states  the  fact  in  this  analytical  form  ;  it  takes  no 
pains  to  gratify  a  speculative  philosophy.  It  reports  the  death 
of  Jesus  very  much  as  it  would  that  of  any  man  ;  it  gives  the 
fact,  the  circumstances,  and  the  name,  and  there  leaves  the 
matter. 

In  this  death,  viewed  historically,  there  are  peculiarities,  to 
niark  which  may  help  our  subsequent  discussion  of  it  in  a  doc- 
trinal light.     To  some  of  these,  we  propose  a  brief  reference. 

1.  It  was  the  death  of  a  perfectly  holy  being.  Those  who 
beheve  the  Bible,  believe  in  the  absolute  sinlessness  of  Chi"ist. 
Inspiration  asserts  this  of  him,  and  the  history  it  gives  of  him 
makes  it  manifest.  Here,  then,  we  have  a  question  for  those 
who  object  to  the  atonement,  on  the  ground  of  its  alleged  in- 
justice, since  it  represents  the  just  as  suifering/or  the  unjust. 
How  will  they  account  fpr  the  fact,  that  Christ  suffered  and 
died  at  all  ?  The  fact  of  his  perfect  holiness  and  painful  death 
remains  historically  true,  though  that  death  be  no  atonement 
for  sin.     So  far  as  it  is  a  subject  of  argument,  in  respect  to  the 
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justice  of  God,  it  is  as  difficult  to  conceive  of  "the  just"  as  suf- 
ferings and  dying,  as  it  is  of  the  just  suffering  and  dying  for 
the  unjust ;  in  some  respects  more  difficult.  In  the  one  case, 
we  see  no  end  to  be  answered,  no  reason  for  the  event ;  in  the 
other,  the  Scriptures  assign  a  reason — "  The  just  for  the  unjust, 
that  he  might  bring  us  to  God."  Hence,  the  objection  against 
Christ's  death,  considered  as  an  atonement,  is  much  more  for- 
midable, if  we  reject  that  view  which  thus  regards  it. 

2.  This  death  was  voluntary  on  the  part  of  Christ.  He  re- 
peatedly apprised  the  disciples  of  the  fact,  that  he  was  to  die 
at  Jerusalem,  at  the  time  when,  and  by  the  mode  in  which  he 
did  die.  On  one  occasion,  when  he  announced  the  event  to 
liis  disciples,  and  his  resurrection  on  the  third  day,  Peter  ex- 
claiir  ed,  *'  Be  it  far  from  thee,  Lprd ;  this  shall  not  be  unto 
thee."  Jesus  answered,  "  Get  thee  behind  me,  Satan  ;  for 
thou  art  an  offence  unto  me  ;  for  thou  savorest  not  the  things 
that  be  of  God,  but  those  that  be  of  men,"  Mat.  16  :  21-23. 
Jesus  positively  declared  his  own  voluntariness  in  dying. 
''  Therefore  doth  my  Father  love  me,  because  I.  lay  down  my 
life  that  I  might  take  it  again.  No  man  taketh  it  from  me, 
but  I  lay  it  down  of  myself.  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down, 
and  I  have  power  to  take  it  again."  John  10  :  17, 18.  He  de- 
clined  all  means  contemplating  his  rescue  in  the  garden. 
"  Thinkest  thou  not  that  I  cannot  now  pray  to  my  Father,  and 
he  shall  presently  give  me  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels? 
But  how  then  shall  the  Scriptures  be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must 
be  ?"  Mat.  26  :  53,  54.  Paul  tells  us,  that  *^for  the  joy  that 
was  set  before  him,"  he  *' endured  the  cross,  despising  the. 
shame."  Heb.  12 :  2.  These  texts  settle  the  fact.  Christ 
chose  to  die.  He  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  and  by  them 
dragged  to  the  cross,  simply  because  he  chose  to  be.  He  had 
some  adequate  reason  for  this  choice — an  end  to  accomplish, 
for  which  he  was  willing  to  give  his  life.  What  was  it? 
This  is  a  difficult  question  for  those  who  reject  the  doctrine  of 
his  atonement  for  sin,  as  the  means  and  the  way  of  the  sinner's 
pardon.  He  surely  did  not  desire  death  on  its  own  account ; 
he  ehose  it  only  as  a  means  to  an  end.  Discard  the  end  which 
is  assigned  in  the  Scriptures,  and  no  reason  can  be  perceived 
why  Christ  should  choose  to  die.  Let  it  be  true,  however,  that 
this  death  was  designed  as  an  atonement,  to  open  the  way  of 
salvation  to  guilty  men,  and  without  entering  into  any  philo- 
sophical speculations  as  to  the  manner  of  its  efficacy,  \f e  can 
easily  see  why  Christ,  whose  express  errand  was  "  to  save  sin- 
ners," should  cheerfully  die  for  this  purpose. 

3.  This  death  occurred  by  a  Divine  appointment,     Christ 
expressly  says  (referring  to  lus  death  and  resurrection,)  *'  This 
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commandment  have  I  received  of  my  Father."  John  10 :  IS. 
He  says  in  another  connection,  ^'  For  I  came  down  from  heaven, 
not  to  do  mine  own  will,  but  the  will  of  him  that  sent  me , "  6 :  38 . 
The  Father  is  represented  as  sending  the  Son ;  and  here  we  have 
the  testimony  of  Christ  himself,  that  he  had  a  commission  from 
the  Father  to  die  and  rise  again.     It  was  a  part  of  hia  appointed 
work  in  domg  the  ^'  will  of  him  that  sent"  him.     In  direct 
allusion  to  his  death,  Christ  said  to  Peter,  ''  The  cup  which  my 
Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it?"  J^m  18  :  11. 
This  cannot  mean  less  ihan  that  his  death  was  a  matter  of 
special  Divine  appointment.     The  testimony  of  Peter  is  itself 
oonolnsive :  ^^  Him,  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel 
and  foreknowledge  of  God^  ye  have  taken,  and  with  wicked 
bands  have  crucified  and  slain."     ''  But  those  things  which 
GfA  before  had  shewed  by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets,  that 
Christ  should  suffer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled."  Acts  2  :  23  ;  3  :  18. 
In  the  latter  passage  the  context  shows,  that  by  the  word  suffer y 
the  apostle  means  the  death  of  Christ.     The  whole  company  of 
^  disciples  join  in  the  declaration,  '^  For  of  a  truth  against 
tiiy  holy  child  Jesus,  whom  thou  hast  anointed,  both  Herod,  and 
Pcmtius  Pilate,  with  the  Grentiles,  and  the  people  of  Israel,  were 
gathered  togetiier,  for  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy  counsel 
determined  before  to  be  done.^^  Acts  4 :  27,  28.     The  circum- 
stances incorporated  in  this  declaration  show  its  reference  to 
oar  Saviour's  death.     He  himself  speaks  in  the  same  way. 
Amid  the  solemnities  of  instituting  the  Supper,  he  says,  ^^  And 
truly  the  Son  of  man  goeth,  as  it  was  determined;  but  woe  unto 
that  man  by  whom  he  is  betrayed !"  Luke  22  :  22.     These 
Scriptures  do  not  teach  the  general  doctrine,  that  Grod  ordains 
all  events,  but  the  specific  doctrine  that  he  ordained  this  event. 
Nor  were  they  uttered  with  reference  to  the  general  idea,  that 
Grod  appointed  the  mission  of  Christ,  but  to  the  specific  idea 
that  he  appointed  his  death.     They  apply  to  this  one  event, 
and  declare  the  counsel  of  Grod  that  it  ^ould  occur.     For  what 
was  it  appointed  ?    "Why  did  God  determine  that  the  Being 
whom  he  sent  *'to  save  sinners,"  should  die — we  will  not 
now  say, /or  sinners — ^but  die  at  all  ?     Let  those  answer  who 
reject  the  explanation  the  Bible  gives  of  the  design  of  Christ's 
death.    Paul  says,  that  he  "  was  delivered  for  our  olTenoes :" 
John,  that  he  was  sent  to  be  "the  propitiation  for  our  sins." 
Dismiss  tiiese  explanatory  clauses,  and  then,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Bible,  give  us  the  reason  why  Grod  thus  "delivered" 
him ;  why  he  fixed  death  in  his  work  by  a  clearly  revealed  de- 
<)ree.    This  explanation  is  the  only  one  the  Bible  gives  us; 
and  if  we  reject  it,  we  have  no  light  on  the  subject  but  that  of 
human  philosophy.    We  speculate  in  total  darkness. 
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4.  The  death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  that  which  was  proper 
— which  ought  to  have  been.  **  0  fools,  and  slow  of  heart  to 
believe  all  that  the  prophets  have  spoken  !  Ought  not  Chirist 
to  have  suffered  thes^  things,  and  to  enter  into  his  glory  ? 
And  beginning  at  Moses,  and  all  the  prophets,  he  expounded 
unto  them  in  all  the  Scriptures  the  things  concerning  him- 
self." "Thus  it  is  written,  and  thus  it  behooved  Christ  to 
suffer,  and  to  rise  from  the  dead  the  third  day."  Luke  24  : 
34-27,  46.  Paul  speaks  in  the  same  way :  "  For  it  BBCAAfc 
him  for  whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in 
bringing  many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of  their 
salvation  perfect  through  sufferings."  This  is  preceded  by  the 
declaration,  that  he  "  was  made  a  little  lower  than  thie  angels 
for  the  suffering  of  death,  *  *  *  that  he  by  the  grace  of 
God  should  taste  death  for  every  man."  Heb.  2 :  9,  10. 

Leaving  out  of  view  the  fact  that  Christ  was  the  "  High 
Priest  of  our  profession ;"  that  he  "  offered  one  sacrifice  for 
sins,"  "through  the  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  onoe,^' 
we  Ask,  Why  ought  Christ  to  have  suffered  ?  Why  did  it  be- 
hoove  him  to  buffer  ?  Why  become  God  that  he  should  ?  We 
have  the  fact  of  such  propriety  revealed,  but  with  no  reason, 
sitnply  because  we  have  discarded  the  reason  of  the  Scriptures. 
Can  we  supply  the  defect?  Did  he  need  the  suffering  for  his 
own  improvement?  This  supposes  his  moral  imperfection. 
Was  it  proper  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  doctrines  ?  The  ex^ 
ternal  evidence  of  that  truth  appears  much  greater  in  his 
miracles  than  id,  his  death.  Was  it  proper  for  him  as  a  teaoh- 
er?  Let  it  be  shown  from  the  Scriptures  that  dying  is 
essential  to  the  office  of  a  teacher.  Was  it  proper  that  he  might 
give  a  bright  example  of  patience  in  death  ?  If  we  reject  the 
idea  of  atonement,  and  make  his  death  a  common  death  by 
crucifixion,  his  patience  and  resignation  have  been  outdone 
by  some  of  his  disciples.  The  truth  is,  the  affirmed  suitable- 
ness of  this  death  is  without  explanation,  until  we  take  the 
simple  reason  of  the  Scriptures,  in  respect  to  its  design.  If 
this  involves  mystery,  the  negation  of  it  involves  more.  We 
ask  for  the  adoption  of  no^  human  theory — adding  its  own  to 
the  explanation  of  the  Bible.  We  simply  say,  that  the  suit- 
ableness of  Christ's  death  is  to  us  an  unknown  term,  unless 
it  be  true  that  he  ,"died  for  our  sins  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures." ^ 

6.  This  death  is  often  referred  to  in  the  New  Testament,  as 
a  fulfillment  of  prophecy.  Many  of  the  incidents  connected 
with  it,  as  the  fact  and  price  of  his  betrayal,  his  scourging  in 
the  temple,  his  death  among  malefactors,  the  parting  of 
his  garments,  the  giving  of  vinegar  and  gall,  his  burial  with 
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the  rich,  had  been  announced  by  prophets.  See  Zech.  11 :  12. 
Isa.  53 :  9,  12  ;  50 :  6.  Ps.  22  :  18  ;  69  :  21.  The  New  Tes- 
tament repeatedly  refers  to  this  death  as  a  fulfillment  of  pro- 
phecy. "  The  Son  of  man  goeth,  as  it  is  written  of  him  ; 
but  woe  unto  that  man  by  whom  the  Son  of  man  is  betrayed !" 
Mat.  26 :  24.  After  his  resurrection,  Christ  said  to  his  disci- 
ples, "  These  are  the  words  which  I  spake  unto  you,  while  I 
was  yet  with  you,  that  all  things  must  h^  fulfilled  which  were 
written  in  the  law  of  Moses,  and  in  the  prophets^  and  in  the 
Psalms,  concerning  me."  Luke  24:44.  When  declining 
Peter's  defence  he  says,  "  But  how  then  shall  the  Scriptures 
be  fulfilled,  that  thus  it  must  be  ?"  Mat.  26  :  54.  We  need 
not  cite  more  passages  to .  show  the  current  doctrine  of  tiie 
New  Testament.  That  the  death  of  Christ  is  one  of  the  specific 
events,  peculiarly  and  definitely  marked  by  the  finger  of  pro- 
phecy, is  one  of  the  plainest  of  Bible  facts.  The  least,  there- 
fore, tiiat  can  be  said,  whether  we  consider  the  prophecy  in 
the  Old  Testament,  or  the  reference  to  it  in  the  New,  is,  that  in. 
the  plan  of  redemption,  peculiar  importance,  is  attached  to  the 
death  of  Chxbt.  It  is  to  act  a  distinguished  part,  and  occupy 
a  distinguished  place  in  his  mission.  It  is  not  a  mere  circum- 
stance. It  appears  as  a  leading  feature  on  the  moral  canvas, 
not  in  the  shade,  merely  td  fill  up^the  background  of  the  pic- 
ture. 

Two  prophecies,  to  mention  no  more,  will  explain  the  promi- 
nence given  to  the  death  of  Christ.  We  refer  to  the  63d  chap, 
of  Isaiah,  and  the  last  payt  of  the  9th  chap,  of  Daniel.  The 
first  is  applied  to  Christ  in  the  New  Testament.  See  Acts  8  : 
26-35.  1  Peter  2 :  21-25.  Luke  22: 37.  The  principd.1  point 
at  which  the  prophecy  views  Christ,  ia  his  death.  Its  knguage 
is  perfectly  conclusive,  that  this  death  was  to  be  an  atonement 
hx  sin.  What  shall  be  made  of  such  expressions  as  the  follow- 
ing :  **  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  bruised  for  our 
iniquities ;  the  chastisement  of  our  peace  was  upon  him  ;  and 
witii  his  stripes  we  are  healed : "  **  the  Lord  hath  laid  -on  him 
the  iniquity  of  us  all:  "  "  when  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an 
offering  for  sin  :  "  "he  shall  bear  their  iniquities  : "  *'he  bare 
the  sift  of  many,  and  made  intercession  for  the  transgressors  V 
What,  according  to  any  sound  rule^of  biblical  interpretation, 
shall  we  do  with  these  prophetic  pictures  of  the  Suffering 
Messiah  ?  What  did  a  Jewish  prophet  mean  by  them  ?  They 
contain  the  current  language  of  the  Old  Testament  in  respect  to 
atonement  for^in,  and  fJie  remission  of  penalty  thereby.  It  was 
not  possible  for  a  Jew  to  express  the  idea  more  clearly.  Shall 
we  torture  the  language,  vacate  its  obvious  sense  at  the  call  of 
modem  philosophy,  and  set  up  a  new  and  arbitrary  rule  of  ex<- 
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parts.  From  them  the  stars  rise,  and  touching  them,  they 
vanish.  By  the  many  even  this  range,  the  natural  limit  and 
btilwark  of  the  vale,  is  but  imperfectly  known.  Its  higher 
ascents  are  too  often,  hidden  by  mists  and  clouds  from  uncul« 
tivated  swamps,  which  few  have  courage  or  curiosity  to  pene- 
trate. To  the  multitude  below  these  vapors  appear,  now  as 
the  dark  haunts  of  terrific  agents,  on  which  none  may  intrude 
with  impunity  ;  and  tiow^  all  aglow  with  colors  not  tiheir  own, 
they  are  gazed  at  as  the  splendid  palaces  of  happiness  and  pow<* 
er.  But  in  all  ages  there  have  been  a  few  who,  measuring  the 
rivers  of  the  vale  at  the  feet  of  their  fietrthest  inaccessible  falls^ 
have  learned  that  the  sources  must  be  far  higher  and  far  in- 
ward ;  a  few  who,  even  in  the  level  streams,  have  detected  ele- 
ments which  neither  the  vale  itself  nor  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains contained  or  could  supply."  ■ 

The  common  vale,  then,  of  which  Coleridge  speaks,  is  ac- 
cessible to  all.  The  great  elements  of  our  common  nature  are 
here— our  intellect,  our  feelings  and  afiections,  in  a  word,  the 
philosophy  of  man  in  its  concrete  form.  Here  is  wjhat  Kant 
terms  '*  the  practical  reason,"  upon  which  rests  the  superstruc- 
ture of  our  common  faith ;  and  here  also  is  tiie  will,  that 
mightiest  of  all  our  powers,  which,  under  Q-od,  shapes  our  char- 
acter, and  controls  our  destiny.  In  this  region,  "  the  common 
sun,"  may  we  not  add,  the  sun  of  righteousness^  *'  rises,"  but 
never  *' departs?" 

But  beyond  this  common  vale,  according  to  Coleridge,  lies  a 
region,  purer  and  more  beautiAil,  into  which,  also  tiie  solar 
rays  of  the  spiritual  heavens^  can  penetrate,  and  in  which  the 
philosopher  may  range,  amid  forms,  of  spiritual  glory  to  which 
the  mass  of  ordinary  men  are  strangers.  Here  are  the  primal 
elements  of  being ;  the  sources  of  thought,  feeling,  and  will, 
which  seem  to  border  on  inanity  and  eternity.  Wandering 
here,  in  solemn  and  believing  mood,  we  hear  the  rush  of  the 
boundless  ocean  whence  we  come  and  whither  we  go.  Far 
outward  is  **  the  visible  diurnal  sphere,"  of  changeable  forms  and 
fleeting  phenomena,  the  shadow,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Almighty, 
whose  infinite  spirit  is  '^  aboye  all,  through  all,  and  in  all  ;" 
while  before  us,  *'far  inward,"  is  "the  mystery  of  mysteries," 
the  centre  and  essence  of  being  and  of  blessedness. 

From  this  brief  discussion  we  deduce  the  practical  inference, 
that  scientific  attainments  are  within  the  reach  of  all  who  will 
employ  the  faculties  Ood  has  given  tiiem  to  obsere  and 
compare  to  analyze  and  classify  the  various  facts  and  phe- 
nomena, which,  in  the  natural  world,  present  themselves  to  the 
intellect  and  eye,  as  they  range  over  the  face  of  this  fair  and 
wonderful  creation ;  and  in  the  spiritual,  to  reason  and  reflec- 
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tion,  falling  back  upon  themselves  and  reduplioatingtiieir  own 
conscious  existence. 

Let  all,  then,  study  nature,  and  not  only  nature,  but  them- 
selves, and  the  entire  world  oif  mind.  Philosophy  as  well  as 
Revelation  invite  us  to  gather  its  stores,  ^^  without  money  and 
without  price,"  Nay,  more,-  she  amply  rewards  us  for  ouptoil 
by  the  pure  and  salutary  impressions  which  she  conveys  to  our 
memories  and  ajSectibns.  By  studying  nature,  we  acquire  a 
love  for  her,  and  thus  are  never  less  alone  than  when  alone. 
Trees  and  streams,  shells  and  minerals,  flowers  and  insects, 
clouds  and  sunshine,  mountains  and  meadows,  the  sun  by  day 
and  the  moon  and  stars  by  night,  become  our  friends  and  com- 
panions. Storm  and  calm,  the  garden  and  the  wilderness, 
land  and  ocean — alike  are  welcome,  together  furnishing  wis* 
dom  and  solace*  The^  beautiful  and  the^  true  mirror  them- 
selves in  our  souls,  as  stars  are  mirrored  in  the  deep  mountain 
lake.  And  should  Christian  faith  lend  her  aid,  these  material 
heavens  will  appear  to  ua  as  the  very  face  of  Grod,  and  all  the 
sounds  and  harmonies  of  the  universe  as  the  rhythm  of  eter- 
nal love  and  joy.  Then  will  the  fabric  of  our  mental  and  mor- 
al nature  be  built  up— • 

**  Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man, — 
Bnt  with  hjeh  objects,  )vith  endaring  things, 
With  life  and  nature ;  purifying  thus 
The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought, 
And  sanctifying  by  such  discipline 
Both  pain  and  fear, — until  we  recognize 
A  grandeur  in  the  healings  of  the  hearV^ 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  DEATH  OF  CHRIST. 

By  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Spear,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  fact  involved  in  the  title  of  this  article  presupposes  the 
humanity  of  Christ.  By  thi^  we  mean,  that  he  was  a  man — 
that  he  had  a  human  body  and  a  human  soul.  As  such,  Christ 
was  a  reality^  a  substantive  existence ;  as  much  so  as  any  one 
belonging  to  our  species.  He  was  not  a  mere  theophany,  but 
a  real  and  proper  man.  The  proof  of  this  is  conclusive. 
Hence  we  object  to  the  remark  :  "  He  is  in  such  a  sense  God, 
or  God  manifested,  that  the  unknown  term  of  his  nature,  that 
which  we  are  most  in  doubt  of,  and  about  which  we  are  least 
capable  of  any  positive  affirmation,  is  the  human.^^^  Cer- 
tainly *^  the  humart^^  is  not  to  us  an  "  unknown  term."    There 

I  God  in  Chriit,  pp.  123, 162. 
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parts.  From  them  the  stars  rise,  and  touching  them,  they 
vanish.  By  the  many  even  this  range,  tiie  natural  limit  and 
bulwark  of  the  vale,  is  but  imperfectly  known.  Its  higher 
ascents  are  too  often,  hidden  by  mists  and  clouds  from  uncul« 
tivated  swamps,  which  few  have  courage  or  curiosity  to  pene- 
trate. To  the  multitude  below  these  vapors  appear,  now  as 
the  dark  haunts  of  terrific  agents,  on  which  none  may  intrude 
with  impunity  ;  and  now^  all  aglow  with,  colors  not  their  own, 
they  are  gazed  at  as  the  splendid  palaces  of  happiness  and  pow« 
er.  But  in  all  ages  there  have  been  a  few  who,  measuring  the 
rivers  of  the  vale  at  the  feet  of  their  fieurthest  in8UM3essible  &llS) 
have  learned  that  the  sources  must  be  far  higher  and  far  in- 
ward ;  a  few  who,  even  in  the  level  streams,  have  detected  ele- 
ments which  neither  the  vale  itself  nor  the  surrounding  moun- 
tains contained  or  could  supply," 

The  common  vale,  then,  of  which  Coleridge  speaks,  is  ac- 
cessible to  all.  The  great  elements  of  our  common  nature  are 
here— our  intellect,  our  feelings  and  affections,  in  a  word,  the 
philosophy  of  man  in  its  concrete  form.  Here  is  what  Kant 
terms  *^  the  practical  reason,"  upon  which  rests  the  superstruc- 
ture of  our  common  faith ;  and  here  also  is  the  will,  that 
mightiest  of  all  our  powers,  which,  ufider  Q-od,  shapes  our  char- 
acter, and  controls  our  destiny.  In  this  region,  '^  the  common 
sun,"  may  we  not  add,  the  Mm  of  righteousness^  "  rises,"  but 
never  *' departs?" 

But  beyond  this  common  vale,  according  to  Coleridge,  lies  a 
region,  purer  and  more  beautiful,  into  which,  also  the  solar 
rays  of  the  spiritual  heavens  can  penetrate,  and  in  which  the 
plubsopher  may  range,  amid  forms,  of  spiritual  glory  to  which 
the  mass  of  ordinary  men  are  strangers.  Here  are  the  primal 
elements  of  being ;  the  sources  of  thought,  feeling,  and  will, 
which  seem  to  border  on  inanity  and  eternity.  Wandering 
here,  insolenm  and  believing  mood,  we  hear  the  rush  of  the 
boundless  ocean  whence  we  come  and  whither  we  go.  Far 
outward  is  "  the  visible  diurnal  sphere,"  of  changeable  forms  and 
fleeting  phenomena,  the  shadow,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Almighty, 
whose  infinite  spirit  is  ^'  aboye  all,  through  all,  and  in  all  ;" 
while  before  us,  ''far  inward,"  is  "the  mystery  of  mysteries," 
the  centre:  and  essence  of  being  and  of  blessedness. 

From  this  brief  discussion  we  deduce  the  practical  inference, 
that  scientific  attainments  are  within  the  reach  of  all  who  will 
employ  the  faculties  Crod  has  given  them  to  obsere  and 
compare  to  analyze  and  classify  the  various  facts  and  phe- 
nomena, which,  in  the  natural  world,  present  themselves  to  the 
intellect  and  eye,  as  they  range  over  the  face  of  this  fair  and 
wonderful  creation ;  and  in  the  spiritual,  to  reason  and  reflec- 
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tion,  falling  back  upon  themselves  and  reduplicating  their  own 
oonsoious  existence. 

Let  all,  then,  s(tudy  nature,  and. not  only  nature,  but  them- 
selves, and  the  entire  world  of  mind.  Philosophy  as  well  as 
Revelation  invite  us  to  gkthe^  its  stores,  '*  without  money  and 
without  price."  Nay,  more,-  she  amply  rewards  us  for  ouptoil 
by  the  pure  and  salutary  impressions  which  she  conveys  to  our 
memories  and  alSecticfns.  By  studying  nature,  we  acquire  a 
love  for  her,  and  thus  are  never  less  alone  than  when  alone. 
Trees  and  streams,  shells  and  minerals,  flowers  and  insects, 
clouds  and  sunshine,  mountains  and  meadows,  the  sun  by  day 
and  tiie  moon  and  stars  by  night,  become  our  friends  and  com- 
panions. Storm  and  calm,  the  garden  and  the  wilderness, 
land  and  ocean — alike  are  welcome,  together  furnishing  wis- 
dom and  solace.  The  beautiful  and  ^e>  true  mirror  them- 
selves in  our  souls,  as  stars  are  mirrored  in  the  deep  mountain 
lake.  And  should  Christian  faith  lend  her  aid,  these  material 
heavens  will  appear  to  ua  as  the  very  face  of  Grod,  and  all  the 
sounds  and  harmonies  of  the  universe  as  the  rhythm  of  eter- 
nal love  and  joy.  Then  will  the  fabric  of  our  mental  and  mor- 
al nature  be  built  up— • 

"  Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man, — 
Bnt  with  high  objects,  ]ivith  endaring  things, 
With  life  and  nature ;  purifyibg  thus 
The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought, 
And  sanctif3ring  by  such  discipline 
Both  pain  and  fear, — until  we  recognize 
A  grandeur  in  the  beatings  <fihe  heart,^^ 


ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  DEATH  OF  CHRIST. 

By  Rey.  Samuel  T.  Spear,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

The  fact  involved  in  the  title  of  this  article  presupposes  the 
humanity  of  Christ.  By  this  we  mean,  that  he  was  a  man — 
that  he  had  a  human  body  and  a  human  soul.  As  such,  Christ 
was  a  reality^  a  substantive  existence ;  as  much  so  as  any  one 
belonging  to  our  species.  He  was  not  a  mere  theophany,  but 
a  real  and  proper  man.  The  proof  of  this  is  conclusive. 
Hence  we  object  to  the  remark  :  *'  He  is  in  such  a  sense  Grod, 
or  God  manifested,  that  the  unknown  terra  of  his  nature,  that 
which  we  are  most  in. doubt  of,  and  about  which  we  are  least 
capable  of  any  poi&itive  affirmation,  is  the  Awwiaw."*  Cer- 
tainly "the  human'^^  is  not  to  us  an  '*  unknown  term."    There 

I  God  in  Chriit,  pp.  123, 162. 
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parts.  From  them  the  stars  rise,  and  touching  them,  they 
vanish.  By  the  many  even  this  range,  the  natural  limit  and 
bulwark  of  the  vale,  is  but  imperfectly  known.  Its  higher 
ascents  are  too  often,  hidden  by  midts  and  clouds  from  uncul« 
tivated  swamps,  which  few  have  courage  or  curiosity  to  pene- 
trate. To  the  multitu^  below  these  vapors  appear,  now  as 
the  dark  haunts  of  terrific  agents,  on  which  none  may  intrude 
with  impunity  ;  and  tiow^  all  aglow  with  colors  not  their  own, 
they  are  gazed  at  as  the  splendid  palaces  of  happiness  and  pow« 
er.  But  in  all  ages  there  have  been  a  few  who,  measuring  the 
rivers  of  the  vale  at  the  feet  of  their  {eirthest  inaccessible  &llS) 
have  learned  that  the  sources  must  be  far  higher  and  far  in- 
ward ;  a  few  who,  even  in  the  level  streams,  have  detected  ele- 
ments which  neither  the  vale  itself  nor  the  suriounding  moun- 
tains contained  or  could  supply." 

The  common  vale,  then,  of  which  Coleridge  speaks,  is  ac- 
cessible to  all.  The  great  elements  of  our  common  nature  are 
here — our  intellect,  our  feelings  fiind  affections,  in  a  word,  the 
philosophy  of  man  in  its  concrete  form.  Here  is  what  Kant 
terms  '^  the  practical  reason,"  upon  which  rests  the  superstruc- 
ture of  our  common  faith ;  and  here  also  is  the  will,  that 
mightiest  of  all  our  powers,  which,  uAder  Q-od,  shapes  our  char- 
acter, and  controls  our  destiny.  In  this  region,  ^'  the  common 
sun,"  may  we  not  add,  the  sun  of  righteousnesSj  "  rises,"  but 
never  ** departs?" 

But  beyond  this  common  vale,  according  to  Coleridge,  lies  a 
region,  purer  and  more  beautiAil,  into  which^  also  the  solar 
rays  of  the  spiritual  heavens  can  penetrate,  and  in  which  the 
plulosopher  may  range,  amid  forms,  of  spiritual  glory  to  which 
the  mass  of  ordinary  men  are  strangers.  Here  are  the  primal 
elements  of  being ;  the  sources  of  thought,  feeling,  and  will, 
which  seem  to  border  on  infinity  and  eternity.  Wandering 
here,  in  solenm  and  believing  mood,  we  hear  the  rush  of  the 
boundless  ocean  whence  we  come  and  whither  we  go.  Far 
outward  is  "  the  visible  diurnal  sphere,"  of  changeable  forms  and 
fleeting  phenomena,  the  shadow,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Almighty, 
whose  infinite  spirit  is  ^'  above  all,  through  all,  and  in  all  ;" 
while  before  us,  ''far  inward,"  is  *'the  mystery  of  mysteries," 
the  centre,  and  essence  of  being  and  of  blessedness. 

From  this  brief  discussion  we  ddduce  the  practical  inference, 
that  scientific  attainments  are  within  the  reach  of  all  who  will 
employ  the  faculties  Grod  htts  given  tiiem  to  obsere  and 
compare  to  analyze  and  classify  the  various  fieicts  and  phe- 
nomena, which,  in  the  natural  world,  present  themselves  to  the 
intellect  and  eye,  as  they  range  over  the  face  of  this  fair  and 
wonderful  creation ;  and  in  the  spiritual,  to  reason  and  reflec- 
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Hon,  falling  back  upon  themselves  and  reduplicating  tiieir  own 
oonscious  existence . 

Let  all,  then,  study  nature,  and. not  only  nature,  but  them- 
selves, and  the  entire  world  of  mind.  Philosophy  as  well  as 
Hevelation  invite  us  to  gkthe^  its  stores,  ^^  without  money  and 
without  price."  Nay,  more,-  she  amply  rewards  us  for  ouFtoil 
by  the  pure  and  salutary  impressions  which  she  conveys  to  our 
memories  and  ajSecticfns.  By  studying  nature,  we  acquire  a 
love  for  her,  and  thus  are  never  less  alone  than  when  alone. 
Trees  and  streams,  shells  and  minerals,  flowers  and  insects, 
clouds  and  sunshine,  mountains  and  meadows,  the  sun  by  day 
and  Hie  moon  and  stars  by  night,  become  our  friends  and  com- 
panions. Storm  and  calm,  the  garden  and  the  wilderness, 
land  and  ocean — alike  are  welcome,  together  furnishing  wis- 
dom and  solace.  The  beautiful  and  tiie  true  mirror  them- 
selves in  our  souls,  as  stars  are  mirrored  in  the  deep  mountain 
lake.  And  should  Christian  faith  lend  her  aid,  these  material 
heavens  will  appear  to  us  as  tiie  very  face  of  Grod,  and  all  the 
sounds  and  harmonies  of  the  universe  as  the  rhythm  of  eter- 
nal love  and  joy.  Then  will  the  fabric  of  our  mental  and  mor- 
al nature  be  built  up— • 

**  Not  with  the  mean  and  vulgar  works  of  man, — 
Bat  with  h|eh  objects,  with  endaring  things, 
With  life  and  nature  ;  purifyihg  thus 
The  elements  of  feeling  and  of  thought, 
And  8anctif3ring  by  such  discipline 
Both  pain  and  fear, — until  we  recognize 
A  grandeur  in  the  beatings  of  the  heart" 
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By  Key.  Samuel  T.  Speab,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  fact  involved  in  the  title  of  this  article  presupposes  the 
humanity  of  Christ.  By  this  we  mean,  that  he  was  a  man — 
that  he  had  a  human  body  and  a  human  soul.  As  such,  Christ 
was  a  reality,  a  substantive  existence ;  as  much  so  as  any  one 
belonging  to  our  species.  He  was  not  a  mere  theophany,  but 
a  real  and  proper  man.  The  proof  of  this  is  conclusive. 
Hence  we  object  to  the  remark  :  "  He  is  in  such  a  sense  God, 
or  God  manifested,  that  the  unknown  term  of  his  nature,  that 
which  we  are  most  in -doubt  of,  and  about  which  we  are  least 
capable  of  any  positive  affirmation,  is  the  human.^^^  Cer- 
tainly **the  human'*^  is  not  to  us  an  '*  unknown  term."    There 
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Heb.  a  :  10.  Perfect  throni|[h  sufferings, 

1  Pet.  1:11.  Testified  beforehand  the  sufferings  of  Christ 

"    "    6:    1.  A  witness  of  the  sw/fmngs  of  Christ 

8.  Aijjta — ^lood. 

Mat  26  :  28.  This  is  my  blood  of  the   new  testament,  which  is  shed  for 

many  for  the  remission  of  sins.  Mark  1 4 :  24 ;  Luke  22 :  20. 
Acts  do  :  28.  Which  he  hath  purchased  wHh  bis  own  hlood, 
Rom.  3  :  25.  Through  faith  in  his  hhod. 

*'       5:9.  Bein^  now  justified  by  his  bhod, 
1  Cor.  11  :  25.  This  cup  is  the  new  testament  in  my  blood, 
Eph.  1  :   7.  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  Uood,    Col.  1 :  14. 

*'     2:13.  Are  made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ 
Col.  1  :  20.  Having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  his  cross. 
Heb.  9  :  14.  How  much  more  shall  the  bhodoi  Christ  *  *  *,purge  your  con- 
science. 

"    10:19.  Boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  of  all  by  the  blood  of  Jesus. 
Heb.  10  :  29.  Hath  cQunted  the  blood  of  the  covenant  an  unholy  thing. 

"      13:12.  Sanctify  the  people  with  his  own  blood,  .  , 

<(       "    20.  Through  the  blood  of  the  everlasting  covenant 
1  Pet.  1  :  2.  Sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  Jesus  Christ. 
"    "    "    9.  (redeemed)  with  the  precious  Wood  of  Christ 
1  John  1  :  7.  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleanseth  us  from  all  sin. 
Rev.  1:5.  Washed  us  from  our  sins  in  his  own  bhod, 

''     5  :   9.  Hast  redeemed  us  to  Crod  by  thy  Uood, 

"     7  :  14.  Made  them  white  in  the^^ocv^  of  the  Lamb. 

9.  -^Mx^—Life, 

Mat  20  :  28.  To  give  his  /t/e  a  ranspm  for  many.    Mark  10  :  45. 
John  10  :  15.  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep. 
1  John  3:16.  Because  he  laid  down  his  life  ror  us. 

10.  Kowapa — Curse, 
Oal.  3  :  13.  Being  made  a  cur^f  for  us. 

We  place  these  terms  in  a  single  class,  because  they  point 
by  a  direct  historical  allusion  to  the  death  of  Christ.  What 
view  do  they,  taken  in  their  grammatical  connections,  give  of 
it  ?  It  is  a  death  by  which  we  are  ^*  reconciled  to  Gi-od ;"  to 
which  Christ  became  *'  obedient ;"  *'  for  the  suffering'^  of  which 
he  was  **  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels ;"  which  he  tasted 
*^  for  every  man."  *'  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly."  '*  In  that 
he  died,  he  died  unto  «in  once."  We  obtain  "  salvation 
through  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  died  for  us."  This  is  the 
way  in  which  apostles  speak  of  the  death  of  Christ.  Of  what 
other  death  or  dying  do  they  speak  in  a  similar  way  ?  Nothing 
is  plainer  than  its  relation  as  a  means  or  mode  to  our  salvation 
as  an  end.  The  idea  is  upon  the  face  of  the  language ;  and  to 
reject  it  is  to  rescind  £^11  the  laws  of  interpretation. 

The  Saviour's  death  was  by  crucifixion.  Hence  the  phrases 
**  cross  of  Christ,"  **  Christ  crucified,"  while  they  indicated 
this  mode,  were  used  by  the  apostle  to  signify  the  doctrine  of 
salvation  resulting  from  this  death.  What  does  Paul  mean  by 
"  the  preadbing  of  the  cross  ;"  by  the  purpose  not  to  glory  "  save 
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in  ihe  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesns  Christ ;''  by  the  determiiiation 
to  know  nothing  among  the  CorinUiians  ''save  Jesus  Christ 
and  him  crucified ;"  by  preaching  "  Christ  crucified ;"  by 
peace  as  effected  '^  through  the  blood  of  his  cross ;"  by  recon- 
ciliation "unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  cross?"  Why  does 
he  place  such  en^hasis  upon  this  cross?  Merely  as  a  mode  of 
death,  it  does  not  deserve  such  prominence.  As  a  symbol  of 
tjie  doctrine  of  salvation  resulting  from  it,  it  is  significant. 
Clearly  this  is  Paul's  meaning.  *'  Christ  crucified,"  is  his 
form  of  expression,  when  representing  the  whole  gospel  system. 
This  is  inexplicable  except  on  the  supposition  that  Christ's 
death  is  peculiarly,  and  by  way  of  distinction,  the  basis  of  a 
sinner's  advation.  Why  did  he  not  say  Christ  a  teacher^ 
Christ  an  example?  For  the  plain  reason^  that  in  neither  of 
these  respects  would  he  be  a  Saviour,  if  he  had  not  "  died  for 
our  sins  apcording  to  the  Scriptures." 

The  word  5/ay,  tftparru^  in  application  to  this  subject,  occurs 
only  in  Revelation.  Christ  is  praised  in  heaven  as  "  the  Lamb 
that  was  slairi*^ — "  slain  before  the  foundation  of  the  world." 
The  redeemed  salute  him  with  the  address  :  "  For  thou  wast 
5/atn,  and  hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood."  The  slay- 
ing, the  blood,  the  death  of  Christ,  is  here  spoken  of  as  the 
means  of  their  redemption  to  God.  He  redeemed  them  by  be- 
ing slain,  by  dying.  If  the  language  mean  anything,  it  means 
this. 

When  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  having  suffered^  the  chief  refer- 
ence is  to  his  last  sufferings.  "  Ought  not  Christ  to  have  suf- 
fered these  things:"  "  It  behooved  Christ  to  suffer :"  "  I  have 
desired  to  eat  this  passover  with  you  before  I  suffer :"  this  re- 
fers to  his  death.  He  was  '^  made  a  little  lower  than  the  angels 
for  the  suffering  of  death" — ^that  he  might  suffer  death.  The 
relation  of  this  suffering  to  our  salvation  is  thus  expressed  : 
"  Christ  also  suffered /or  «« ;"  *'  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered 
for  sins  J  the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring  us  to  God :" 
"  Forasmuch  then  as  Christ  hath  suffered  for  «5."  Here  we 
have  the  same  sentiment.  The  eye  of  inspiration  is  fixed  on 
his  death ;  and  this  death  is  treated  as  the  suffering  of  '^  the 
just  for  the  unjust,"  in  order  tp  the  salvation  of  the  latter.  Did 
not  Christ  suffer  for  our  sins  ?  The  Bible  answers  in  the  affirm- 
ative. 

The  blood  of  Christ,  ajfiwit,  is  another  term  whose  Scriptural 
predicates  and  relations  can  hardly  be  mistaken.  It  is  the 
"  blood  of  the  new  testament,  which  is  shed  for  many  for  the 
remission  of  sins :^^  "the  blood  of  the  covenant,"  to  count 
-^sdiich  as  unholy  or  common  is  so  great  a  sin — '*  the  blood  of 
the  everlasting  covenant."    Justification  "by  his  blood:"  the 
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purchase  of  the  church  "with  his  own  blood :"  ''redemption 
through  his  blood:"  ''made  nigh  by  the  blood  of  Christ:'^ 
"  faith  in  his  blood  :"  "  having  made  peace  through  the  blood 
of  his  cross  :"  "  boldness  to  enter  into  the  holiest  by  the  blood 
of  Jesus  :''  redemption  "  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ:" 
these  are  the  chosen  formulas  of  apostles  in  expressing  the  effi- 
cacy and  reliations  of  his  death.  The  sacrificial  nature  of 
many  of  these  allusions  we  shall  consider  hereafter.  For  the 
present  we  view  them  only  as  historical,  pointmg  as  they  do  to 
the  death  of  Christ.  To  that  death  they  assign  salvation  as,an 
effect.  The  current  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament ,  in  which 
this  idea  is  conveyed,  is  brought  into  connection  with  Ihe  death, 
the  blood  of  Christ,  so  as  to  associate  the  twQ  in  the  relation 
of  cause  and  effect,  m^ans  and  end.  Christ  tolls' us,  that  his 
"blood  is  shed  for  many  fot,"  in  order  to,  "  the  remission  of 
sins."  Is  the  remission  of  sins  an  essential  idea  qf  salvation  ? 
Then  to  procure  this  his  blood  was  shed.  This  explains  the 
manner  in  which  the  inspired  writers  refer  to  his  blood.  Dis- 
card this,  and  their  language  is  unaccountable.  Reverse  it, 
and  we  have  man's  wisdom  in  opposition  to  God. 

The  term  life,  4/ux^,  is  used  in  relations  equally  significeuit. 
Death  is  a  surrender  of  life.  The  Son  of  man  came  not  to  be 
ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give  his  life  a  ransom 
for  many :"  "  I  lap  down  my  life  for  ihe  sheep  :"  "  Because 
he  laid  down  his  life  for  us. "  This  giving  of  his  life,  this  laying 
it  down,  alludes  to  his  death.  For  whom  ?— ' '  For  the  sheep" — 
"  for  us."  For  what  purpose  ?  As  a  ransom.  Can  this  mean 
less  than  that  the  death  of  Jesus  is^  the  means  and  the  medium 
of  the  sinner's  sejvation  ?  Of  what  other  meaning  is  the  lan- 
guage capable  ?  It  is  perfectly  adapted  to  convey  this  idea, 
and  no  other.  ^ 

The  wordc«r5«,  xarapa,  is  applied  to  Christ,  considered  as  en- 
gaged in  the  work  of  our  redemption.  "  Christ  hath  redeemed  us 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,^^  is  the  apostle's  statement  of  the 
work.  How  ?  By  his  example  ?  by  his  teaching  ?  by  the 
moral  influence  of  his  gospel  ?  by  revealing  the  perfections  of 
Q-od  ?  by  the  renovation  of  our  hearts  ?  Neither,  so  far  as 
here  stated ;  but  by  ^^  being  made  a  curse  for  ws."  For  the 
sense  in  which  he  was  made  a  curse,  the  apostle  refers  to  his 
death  on  the  cross :  "  Cursed  is  every  one  that  hangeth  on  a 
tree."  Hence  Christ  redeems  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law 
by  dying  for  us*  Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  power  of  his 
example,  or  the  excellence  of  his  precepts,  it  is  nevertheless 
true  tiiat  this  is  the  way  in  which  we  are  saved  by  him  from 
the  curse  of  the  law.  To  thi^,  and  this  Only,  does  the  apostle 
allude^     No  theory  can  be  Scriptural  which  overlooks  or  pre- 
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eludes  this  tmHi.  The  apostles  never  predicate  any  snch  prop- 
erty, or  relation^  of  any  other  part  of  Christ's  work.  Where 
have  they  said  that  he  redeems  us  from  the  curse  of  the  law, 
by  teaching,  by  his  example,  by  increasing  the  motives  to  holi- 
ness ?  Nowhere.  They  refer  to  his  example  as  our  models 
but  never  as  the  means  of  our  redemption. 

What,  then,  is  the  meaning  to  be  drawn  from  the  first  class 
of  words,  taken  in  the  connections  in  which  they  occur?  How 
can  w^e  account  for  their  use  in  such  grammatical  relations, 
unless  it  be  true  that  Christ  died  on  account  of  sin,  and  in  be- 
half of  sinners,  in  their  roomer— as  a  substitution  for  the  curse 
due  to  them,  by  Divine  appointment  made  the  antecedent  and 
means  of  Grod's  forgiveness  ?  If  tiiis  is  not  true,  the  language 
of  the  inspired  writers  is  totally  unaccountable. 

n.  Commercial  Appellatfves. 

We  give  this  title  to  a  class  of  terms  which,  in  the  New 
Testament,  are  applied  metaphorically  to  the  work  of  Christ. 
They  are  commercial  metaphors,  used  to  describe  the  great 
transaction  of  Christ  in  saving  sinners*  The  following  table 
comprises  the  passages  in  which  they  occur  : 

1.  AvT|>ob) — Redeem, 

TtL  3 :  14.  That  be  might  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity. 
1  Pet.  1 :  18,  19.  Ye  were  not  redeemed  with  corruptible  things,  *  *  i*  ^  but 

with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ. 

2.  Aorpov — Ransom. 

Mat.  20 :  28.  The  Son  of  man  came  ^  *  ^  to  gi?e  his  life  a  ransom  for 

many.    Mark  10 :  45. 

3.  AvTiXuTpov — Ransom. 

1  Tim.  2 :  6.  Who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all. 

4.  Aurpwtfi^ — Redemption. 
Heb.  9 :  12.  By  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place,  hay- 
ing obtained  eternal  redemption  for  ns. 

5.  AfltoXuTpcixfi^ — Redemption. 

Rom.  3 :  24.  Justified  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that  is  in 

Christ  Jesus. 

1  Cor.  1 :  30.  Who  of  God  is  made  unto  us    ♦    *    *  redemption. 

£ph.  1 :  17.  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood.    Col.  1 :  14. 

Heb.  9:  16.  That  by  means  of  death  for  the  redemption  of  the  trans- 
gressions. * 

6.  Ayopo^w— rifirti — Buy,  pi  ice. 

1  Cor.  6 :  20.  For  ye  are  bought  with  a  price.    7 :  23. 

2  Pet  2:1.  Denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them. 
Rer.  5':  9.  Hast  redeemed  us  to  God  by  thy  blood. 

'*    14 :  3.  Which  toere  redeemed  from  the  earth. 
^     *^    4.  These  were  redeemed  from  among  men. 

7.  E^OT^opo^cj — Redeem  from. 

Gal.  3 :  13.  Christ  hath  redeemed  us  from  the  curse  of  the  kw. 
**    4 :  5.  To  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law. 
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.  8.  Ilfipuroififi.ai — Pttrchaie,  or  acquire. 
Acts  20 :  28.  Which  he  halh  purchased  with  his  own  blood. 

9.  HspHroiviffts — Purchased  possession. 

Epb.  1:14.  Until  the  redemption  of  the  purchased  possession. 

1  Pet  3:9.  A  peculiar  people  (Hterally,  of  acquirement  to  himselQ^ 

These  terms  were  originally  borrowed  from  commercial 
transactions  among  men.  The  first  five  are  derived  from  the 
verb  Xuw,  which  signifies  to  loose j  to  release,  to  set  free.  Aurpov 
and  avriXuTpov  mean  the  loosing'tnoney,  the  price  paid  for  the 
deliverance  of  a  captive.  The  preposition  avn,  in  composi- 
tion, denotes  substitution,  i.  e.,  the  Xw-pov  is  set  over  against  the 
captive  as  the  price  of  his  release.  Hence,  Xurpow  literally  means 
to  set  free  by  the  payment  of  the  Xurpov,  the  ransom-price ; 
and  Xurpwtfif  and  oMroXuTpw(fig,  the  deliverance  or  reletise  thus 
accomplished.  The  terms  ayopa^w  and  egayopo^w  are  derived 
from  oyopa,  a  market-place.  They  mean  to  buy,  and  do  not 
necessarily  apply  to  the  redemption  of  a  captive.  The  terms 
irspuroisfjwxi  and  ir6piirori(fis  -are  of  the  same  import. 

These  terms  represent  the  work  of  Christ  in  behalf  of  sin- 
ners. The  grand  and  central  point  of  analogy  between  the 
literal  and  metaphorical  sense,  is  the  deliverance  implied  in 
both  senses.  The  fact  that  the  aposlies  apply  other  words  to 
the  same  work,  which  amply  signify  deliverance,  indicates  the 
leading  analogy  in  these  commercial  metaphors.  **Who  gave 
himself  for  our  sins,  that  he  might  deliver  (efoipsw)  us  from  this 
present  evil  world."  Gal.  1 :  4.  "Jesus,  which  delivered 
(puftfwti)  us  from  the  wrath  to  come.''  1  Thes.  1 :  10.  "  That 
through  death  he  might  destroy  him  that  had  the  power  of 
death,  *  *  *  and  deliver  {airaXKouftfuL)  them  who  through  fear  of 
death,"  &o.  Heb.  2  :  14,  15. 

With  the  apostles,  then,  we  say,  that  Christ  redeems  sinners ; 
they  are  bought  with  a  price  ;  his  church  is  purchased;  in  him 
his  people  have  redemption  ;  for  them  he  has  obtained  eternal 
redemption  ;  of  God  he  is  made  redemption  unto  them ;  by  him 
they  are  redeemed  "to  God,"  "from  the  earth,"  "from  among 
men."  These  are  Scripture  forms  of  expression ;  they  declare- 
Christ  to  be  a  Deliverer,  and  his  people  to  be  delivered. 

From  what  does  he  redeem  or  deliver  sinners  ?  According 
to  the  Bible,  "  from  all  iniquity,"  and  "  from  the  curse  of  the 
law,"  "  the  wrath  to  come,"  which  plainly  means  the  do-' 
minion  and  penal  consequences  of  sin. 

With  y)hat  does  he  redeem  them  ?  With  a  price,  riiLrt—a, 
ransom,  .Xurpov,  avnXurpov.  What  is  this  pri6e  or  ransom  ?  His 
"  life"  given — ^his  "  blood" — "  the  precious  blood  of  Christ" — 
"  himself  a  ransom  for  all."     "  In  whom  we  have  redemption 
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through  hiB  blood ;"  ^^  which  he  hath  porohased  with  his  own 
Noody  This  is  the  explanation  which  lies  upon  the  face  of  the 
Scriptures,  in  respect  to  the  fact  and  manner  of  our  redemption 
by  Christ.  The  literal  ranscnn  given  for  the  release  of  a  cap- 
tive, as  a  means  of  rescue,  corresponds  to  the  death  of  the  Sa- 
vioiir  as  the  m^ans  of  a  sinner's  forgiveness  and  salvation. 

Hence,  Christ  does  not  redeem  us  by  teaching,  by  preaching, 
by  his  example,  but  by  dying.  Whatever  the  apostles  meant 
by  redeeming,  this  they  connected  with  his  dying  as  the  ante- 
cedent and  procuring  cause — as  the  mode.  Ill  Eph.  1 : 7,  and  Col. 
1 :  14,  Paul  explains  a^'oXurpoxri^,  redemption^  to  mean  mv  o^stfiv 
cw»  vYzpos'rcjfucreiiv,  ^^  tiie  forgiveness  of  sins."  This  we  have  in 
Christ ;  and  we  have  it  Sta  rw  aif&aro^  aurow,  "  through  his  blood^' 
—as  a  consequence,  an  effect,  a  fruit  of  his  death — as  that  to 
procure  which  he  died.  Hence,  we  are  said  to  be  "  justified  by 
his  blood."  Hence,  his  propitiation  becomes  effective  "  through 
fiEiith  in  his  blood."  The  whole  plan  of  salvation,  as  taught  by 
apostles,  involving  forgiveness,  justification,  redemption,  is 
thus  based  upon  the  death  of  Christ  its  Author.  How  this  doc- 
trine shall  be  brought  into  harmony  with  human  reason,  it  is 
not  our  present  business  to  inquire.  We  simply  declare  that  in 
Chrifit  "  we  have  redemption  through  his  blood^^ — adding,  in 
his  own  words,  that  this  blood  was  '^shed  for  many  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins ;"  that  by  dying,  the  just  suffering  for  the  un- 
just, he  redeems  or  saves  men  from  sin  and  its  curse.  The 
fact  that  sinners  must  repent  and  believe,  and  that  in  the  gospel 
God  brings  about  this  result  by  other  agencies,  and  that  when 
present  he  justifies  them  freely  by  his  grace,  does  not  militate 
against  the  doctrine  of  redemption  as  thus  explained.  It  is 
consequent  upon,  and  not  a  substitute  for,  or  incompatible  with, 
the  death  of  Christ,  as  the  ground  and  primary  means  of  sal- 
vation. It  always  refers  back,  in  the  order  of  nature,  to  what 
Christ  has  done  in  dying  for  us.  His  death  prepared  the  way 
for  such  a  fact. 

III.  Sacrificial  Appellatives. 

Under  this  head,  we  include  that  large  class  of  terms,  found 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  evidently  borrowed  from  the  sac- 
rificial system  of  the  Old,  by  which  the  office  and  work  of 
Christ  in  saving  sinners  are  set  forth. 

1.  ApyiSpeu^ — High  Priest. 
Heb.  2 :  17.  That  he  might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  IBgh  Priest. 
•*      3:1.  High  Priest  of  our  profession,  Christ  Jesus. 
^     4: 14.  We  have  a  great  High  Priest  that  is  passed  into  the  heavens, 

Jesus  the  Sod  of  God. 
**     5:1.  For  every  High  Priest  taken  from  among  men,  is  ordained  for 

men  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  that  he  may  offer  both 
gifts  and  sacrifices  for  sins. 
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Heb.  6:10.  Called  of  God  an  Hi^  Pries$  lifter  the  order  of  Melchiaedec. 
"      7 :  26.  For  such  an  Ifigh  Priest  became  us. 

"      8:1.  We  have  such  an  High  Priest,  who  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of 

the  throne  of  uie  Majesty  in  the  heavens. 
2.  Itpsve — Priest. 
lieb.  6 :  6.  Thon  art  a  priest  for  ever. 
•*     7:11.  Another  priest  should  rise  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec. 
"      10 :  21.  An  high  priest  over  the  house  of  God. 

-   3.  IspojifMvri— Priesthood, 
Heb.  7 :  14.  Hath  an  unchangeable  priesthood, 

4.  IKoufxoiMu-^Reconcile  bt^  expiation. 
*\     2  :  17.  A  merciful  and  liBithful  High  Priest  in  things  pertaining  to  God» 

to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 
6.  Yhjx(i^%— Propitiation. 
1  John  2  :  2.  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins. 

"      4 :  10.  Sent  his  Son  tolw  the  propitiation  for  our  sins. 

6.  ITJKfnfipioy — Propitiation. 
Rom.  3 :  25.  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  through  faith  in 

his  bbod. 

7.  AfAvof — Lamb, 

John  1 :  29.  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God  which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the 

world* 
1  Pet  1 :  19.  Blood  of  Christ,  as  of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot. 

8.  Apviov-^iowi6. 
Rev,  6 :  12.  Worthy  is  the  Lamo  that  was  slain. 

"     ^  :  14.  White  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb. 
^    13 :  8.  The  Lamb  slain  from  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
9.  0WW— iroMTxa — To  sacrifice — Passover. 
1  Cor.  5 : 7.  For  even  Christ  our  passover  is  sacrificed  for  us. 

1 0,  0\i(fia — A  sacrifice, 
Eph.  5  :  2.  Hath  given  himself  for  us  an  ofierin^  and  a  sacrifice  to  God. 
Heb.  9 :  26.  Hath  appeared  lo  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself. 
"  10:12.  After  he  had  offered  one  sacr^ce  for  sins. 

11.  npo(f9of)ct — An  offering, 
Eph.  5 :  2.  Hath  giyen  himself  an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God. 
Heb.  10  :  10.  Through  the  offering  of  the  bodv  of  Jesus  Christ  once. 
"      "     14.  For  by  one  oferingne  hath  perfected. 

12.  Ilpotfipspw — Offer. 
**       9 :  14.  Who  through  the  eternal  Spirit  offered  himself  without  spot  to 

God. 
"       "    26.  Nor  yet  that  he  should  offer  himself  often. 
"       "    28.  So  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many. 
<*      10 :  13.  After  he  had^o/^'ereione  sacrifice  for  sins. 

13.  Avo^fipw — Bear, 
Heb.  9 :  28.  So  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  niany. 
"      7 :  37.  For  this  he  did  once,  when  he' offered  up  himself. 

14.  EvTvyj^av&j — To  make  intercession, 
Heb.  7:  25.  Seeing  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for    them.  lea. 

63:  12. 
**     9 :  24.  But  into  heaven  itself,  now  to  appOar  in  the  presence  of  God 

for  us* 

15.  IXapoxXfjcog — An  advocate. 
1  John  2:1.  We  have   an  advocate    with  the  Father,  Jesud  Christ  the 
righteous. 

r 

I 

The  view  helre  presented  of  Christ's  work,  as  to  its  style  and 
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form,  is  borrowed  from  the  sacrificial  system  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament.    Several  particulars  deserve  to  be  noticed. 

1.  The  sacrificial  system  of  the  Jewish  theocracy  was  a  type 
or  shadow  of  the  great  atonement  by  Christ.  The  proof  of  this 
consists  in  the  express  declarations  of  Paul,  and  also  in  the  fact 
that  the  New  Testament  writers  borrowed  so  freely  from  that 
system  the  terms  and  forms,  in  which  they  represent  the  work  of 
Christ.  The  apostle,  after  showing  the  superiority  of  his 
(Nriesthood  to  that  instituted  by  Moses,  observes :  "  Now  of  the 
things  which  we  have  spoken,  this  is  the  sum:  We  have  such 
an  high  priest,  who  is  set  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of 
the  Majesty  in  the  heavens,"  Heb.  8:1.  Of  the  "  priests  that 
oflFer  gifts  according  ta  the  law,"  he  says :  "  Who  serve  unto 
the  example  and  shadow  of  heavenly  things."  8:5.  After 
referring  to  the  "  ordinances  of  divine  service"  performed  in 
the  first  tabernacle,  he  says  again,  ''  Which  was  a  figtffe  for 
tiie  time  then  present;"  and  then  proceeds  to  declare  the  thing 
signified,  i.  e. :  "  But  Christ  being  come  an  high  priest  of  good 
things  to  come,  by  a  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle,  not 
made  with  hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  of  this  building  ;  neither 
by  the  blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  by  his  own  blood,  he  en- 
tered in  once  into  the  holy  place,  having  obtained  eternal  re- 
demption for  us."  9:  9,  11,  12.  In  the  same  chapter,  he 
speaks  of  the  things  of  the  first  tabernacle,  under  the  title  of 
patterns  oxaA.  figures.  ''And  almost  all  things  are  by  the  law 
purged  with  blood ;  and  without  shedding  of  blood  is  no  re- 
mission. It  was,  therefore,  necessary  that  the  patterns  of 
things  in  the  heavens  should  be  purified  with  these;  but 
the  heavenly  things  themselves  with  better  sacrifices  than 
these.  For  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places  made 
with  hands,  which  are  figures  of  the  true,  but  into  heaven  it- 
self, now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us."  9 :  22-24. 
The  symbolic  character  of  the  Jewish  system  o(  sacrifices  is 
here  clearly  taught.  The  whole  current  of  the  apostle's  reason- 
ing in  Hebrews,  with  reference  to  the  priesthood  of  Christ,  im- 
plies this.  He  not  only  uses  the  terms  of  the  former  system, 
but  traces  out  certain  analogies  and  contrasts  between  the  two 
priesthoods.  He  teaches  the  entire  abolition  of  the  former,  by 
the  coming  and  work  of  Christ.  It  was  imperfect  also,  requir- 
ing "oftentimes  the  same  sacrifices,  which  can  never  take 
away  sins  ;"  and  in  this  respect  unlike  the  "  one  sacrifice  for 
sins"  in  the  person  of  Christ,  by  which  "he  hath  perfected  for 
ever  them  that  are  sanctified."  10:  11-14.  Its  whole  design, 
as  treated  by  the  apostle,  was  to  prefigure  the  office  and  work 
of  Christ,  not  as  a  teacher,  but  as  a  priest.  Its  other  uses  are 
not  mentioned. 
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2.  Ajssaming  the  typical  character  of  the  Jewidi  saorifioes 
for  sin,  we  note  the  following  characteristics  of  these  symbc^c 
atonements.(a)     There  was  always  a  transgressor^  in  whose 
behalf  the  offering  was  made.     Sometimes   this  transgressor 
was  a  single  person,  and  at  others  the  whole  nation  was  taken 
to  be  the  sinner.  (6)     There  was  a  victim  immolated  or  slain 
in  the  tabernacle,  as  a  sin  or  trespass-offering.(c)     There  was 
a  priest,  whose  official  duty  consisted  in  presenting  the  sacri* 
fice,  sprinkling  the  blood  of  the  victim  upon  the  altar,  and  on 
Ihe  great  day  of  atonement  upon  the  ark  of  the  ooirenant.(^ 
The  sacrifice   was  accepted  by   G-od  as  the   civil  ruler  of 
this  people,  as  a  substitute  for  the  penalty  due  to  Ihe  guilty. 
It  was  me  way  in  which  remission  of  sin  was  obtained,  smdthe 
only  way  known  to  a  Jew.     The  imposition  of  hands  upon  the 
head  of  the  victim  to  be  slain,  the  confession  of  sin  over  that 
victim,  the  symbolic  transfer  of  sin  to  the  sacrifice,  the  slaying 
of  the  victim,  the  pardon  of  the  offender,  the  declaration  of  God 
that  the  offering  shall  be  accepted  as  an  atonement,  and  the 
sinner  forgiven  ;  all  this  expressed  to  the  mind  of  a  Jew  the 
doctrine  of  forgiveness  by  the  substitution  of  a  sacrifice  for  an. 
It  was  not  enough  for  him  to  Repent ;  a  victim  must  be  slain  as 
an  expiation  for  his  sin.     Both  the  ritual  ceremony  of  the  slay- 
ing, and  the  acceptanceof  the  offering  by  God,  as  well  as  the  re- 
sulting remission,  oonveyed  to  his  understanding  the  idea  of 
substitution.     He  could  have  no  other.     The  facts  were  those 
of  substitution.     The  victim  was  brought  to  the  altar,  and  slain 
for  a  sinner ;   and  through  this  medium  he  was  pardoned. 
This  is  substitution  upon  its  very  face.     For  the  evidence  sup- 
porting this  view  of  the  expiatory  .sacrifices  of  the  Jews,  see 
the  1st,  4th,  5th,  6th,  and  16th  chapters  of  Leviticus. 

3.  Christ  is  declared  to  be  a  priest,  the  High  Priest  of  our 
profession.  This  title  is  borrowed  from  the  sacrificial  system  of 
the  Jews,  on  account  of  some  analogy  between  the  Jewish 
priests  and  Christ  as  a  priest.  The  specific  point  of  this  analogy 
the  apostle  refers  to  in  the  following  passages :  ^'  That  he 
might  be  a  merciful  and  faithful  High  Priest  in  things  pertain- 
ing to  God,  to  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  peopleJ*^ 
^^  For  every  high  priest  taken  from  among  men,  is  ordained /or 
men  in  things  pertaining  to  God,  that  he  may  offer  both  gifts 
and  sacrifices  for  sins,^^  ^'  For  such  an  high  priest  became  us, 
who  is  holy,  harmless,  undefiled,  separate  from  sinners,  and 
made  higher  than  the  heavens ;  .who  needeth  not  daily,  as  tiiose 
high  priests,  to  offer  up  sc^crifice,  first  for  his  own  sins,  and 
then  for  the  people  ;  for  this  he  did  once,  when  he  offered  up 
himself'  Heb.  2:  17 ;  5:  1 ;  7:  26,  27.  The  great  duty 
of  priesthood,  as  here  conceived,  consisted  in  making  expiatory 
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saorifioes  for  sin.  It  is  the  only  vi^w  of  its  duties  which  ap- 
pears in  this  Epistle,  and  consequently  the  only  aspect  in  which 
Christ  is  spoken  of  as  a  priest. 

4.  The  title  applied  to  one  of  the  victims  to  be  sacrificed,  is 
in  the  New  Testament  transferred  to  Christ.     He  is   '^  the 
Lamb  of  God  which  takel^away  (beareth)  the  sin  of  the  world." 
His  people  are  redeemed  V  with  the  precious  blood  of  Christ,  as 
of  a  lamb  without  blemish  and  without  spot " — their  robes 
made  '^  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb^     He  is  worshiped 
in  heaven  as  '^  the  Lamb  that  was  slain."  ^  This  title  was 
doubtless  borrowed  from  the  lamb  of  the  daily  sacrifice  among 
the  Jews ;  and  as  applied  to  the  Messiah,  refers  to  the  sacrifice 
of  Christ,  exhibits  lum  not  as  a  priest,  but  as  a  victim  to  be 
o&red.     What  is  said  of  liiis  Lamb,  clearly  shows  the  offering 
to  be  a  sin-offering,  a  sacrifice   for  sin.      He   ^'taketh  away 
(bearelii,  cupuv)  the  sin  of  the  world  " — one  6i  the  established 
formulas  amcmg  the  Jews  in  application  to  victims  sacrificed 
for  sin.     As  the  Lamb  worshiped  in  heaven,  Christ   is  thus 
addressed :  '^  For  thou  wast  slain^  and  hast  redeemed  us  to 
Gh)d  by  thy  blood :"  "  Worthy  is  the  Lamb  that  was  $lainy    No 
language  could  be  more  expressive  of  the  nature  of  Christ's  death. 
Whenever  he  is  called  a  Lamb,  it  ia  with  reference  to  his  suf- 
fering and, dying  for  our  sins,  like  a  victim  on  the  Jewish  altar. 
5.  The  death  of  Christ  is  expressly  declared  to  be  a  sacrifice 
for  our  sins.     **  He  is  the  propitiation  (iXcufjxof)  for  our  sins :" 
"set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  (iXotfTtjpiov)  through  faith  in  his 
blood ;^^  as  "  our  passover  (^cm^X*)  is  sacrificed  {6vu))  for  us  :" 
^^hath  given  himself  for  us  an  offering  (<po<r9opa)  and  a  sacrifice 
{M\a)  to  God  :"  hath  "  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacri- 
fice (^la)  of  himself:"  *'  oftored  («'po<r9spw)  one  sacrifice  (^utfia) 
for  sins :  "  was  once  offered  (•'poo'^spw)  to  bear   (avcKpapw)  the 
sins  of  many :"  "offered  (^rpoir^apw)  himself  withoutspot  to  God." 
These  expressions  point  very  clearly  to  the  death  of  Christ. 
What  is  this  "  one  sacrifice  for  sins, ^'  this  "  one  offering,"  this 
"  offering  of  the  body  of  Jesus  Christ  once,"  if  it  be  not  his 
death?     For  whom  and  for  what  was  he  thus  offered  or  sacri- 
ficed?  "For  us:" ''for  sins."     To  whom?     "To  God."     For 
what  purpose  ?     "  To  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself :" 
"  to  bear  the  sins  of  many :"  "to  declare  his  (God's)  ri^teous- 
ness,  that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  be- 
heveth  in  Jesus."     To  one  who  has  no  human  philosophy  to 
o(mciliate,  and  who  takes  the  language  of  God's  Word  in  its 
obvious  import,  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  sacrificial  or 
expiatory  character  of  Christ's  sufferings  and  death,  as  the  me- 
dium througl^  which  God  remits  penalty  and  treats  sinnera  in 
the  way  of  mercy. 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  writers  of  the  New  Testament 
were  Jews,  and  their  Epistles  addressed  to  churches  consisting 
mainly  or  in  part  of  Jewish  converts.  Both  were  familiar 
with  the  system  of  expiatory  sacrifices  established  under  the 
Jewish  theocracy.  The  priest,  the  victim  brought  to  the  altar 
and  slain  as  a  trespass  or  sin-offering,  the  remission  of  sin  by 
the  substitution  of  the  bloody  sacrifice,  and  propitiation  in  this 
sense,  were  both  familiar  and  venerable  objects  of  thought. 
Hence  the  fact  that  the  sacrificial  and  expiatory  language  ap- 
plied by  the  apostles  to  the  death  of  Christ,  was  borrowed  from 
this  source,  is  decisive  as  to  what  it  means.  Those  to  whom 
they  wrote  could  not  understand  this  death,  thus  described, 
otherwise  than  as  a  real  sacrifice  for  sin,  a  substitution  of 
Christ's  sufferings  for  theirs,  with. a  view  to  their  pardon.  We 
must  admit  the  doctrine  that  Christ's  death  was  a  sacrifice  for 
sin  with  a  view  to  its  remission,  an  instance  of  the  just  suffer- 
ing as  a  substitute  for  the  unjust ;  or  call  in  question  the  au- 
thority of  the  inspired  writers.     We  see  no  other  alternative. 

6.  The  work  of  priestly  intercession  is  assigned  to  Christ. 
An  apostle  declares,  that  "  he  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession 
for  them,"  bi^  ro  gvcuy^avsiv  u«rsp  avrwv,  to  interpose  for  thenty  in 
their  behalf.     This  is  affirmed  of  Christ  considered  as  sustain- 
ing the  office  of  a  priest — as  having  '*  an  unchangeable  priest- 
hood," distinguishing  him  from  the  Levitical  priests,  who  "  were 
not  suffered  to  continue  by  reason  of  death,"  and  rendering  him 
"  able  also  to  save  them  to  the  uttermost  that  come  unto  Grod 
by  him."     Paul  views  him  as  having  ascended  into  heaven^ 
and  acting  in  tiie  heavenly  tabernacle  as  the  intemuntius  be- 
tween Grod  and  his  people,  as  the  Levitical  priests  did  in  the 
earthly.     "  We  have  such  an  high  priest,  who  is  set  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the  Majesty  in  the  heavens ;  a  min- 
ister  of  the  sanctuary,  and  of  the  true  tabernacle  which  the 
Lord  pitched,  and  not  man."-  Of  this  tabernacle,  i.  e.,  heaven, 
the  earthly  sanctuary  was  "  a  figure  for  the  time  then  pres- 
ent."    "  But  Christ  being  come  an  high  priest  of  good  things 
to  come,  by  a  greater  and  more  perfect  tabernacle,  not  made 
with  hands,  that  is  to  say,  not  of  this  building ;  neither  by  the 
blood  of  goats  and  calves,  but  bp  his  own  bloody  he  entered  in 
once  into  the  holy  place,  (heaven)  having  obtained  eternal  re- 
demption for  us."     Heb,  8:1,2;  9 :  9,  11,  12.     Here  Paul 
refers  to  the  high  priest  under  the  Jewish  dispensation,  who 
entered  the  holy  of  holies,  on  the  great  day  of  atonement, 
(Lovit.  16:  14, 16,)  and  sprinkled  the  blood  of  expiation  on  the 
mercy-seat,  procuring  thereby  a  remission  of  sin.     So  Christ 
hath  once  for  all  entered  "into  the  holy  place  ^^^  *' the  true 
tabernacle,^^  heai^en^not  with  *tthe  blood  of  goats  and  calves, 
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but  by  hit  oton  blood"  obtaining  ''  eternal  redemption  for  us." 
The  former  was  a  symbol  or  emblem  of  the  latter,  the  material 
being  treated  as  a  type  of  l;he  heavenly.  The  apostle  recurs 
to  this  same  subject  in  the  closing  verses  of  the  ninth  chapter 
of  this  Epistle.  "  For  Christ  is  not  entered  into  the  holy  places 
made  with  hands j  which  are  the  figures  of  the  true  ;  but  into 
heat  en  itself,  now  to  appear  in  the  presence  ofGhd  for  «5." 
The  Jewish  high  priest  appeared  («|x<pavi^w)  before  God  in  the 
holy  place  conceived  as  seated  upon  the  mercy-seat,  and  offer- 
ed the  blood  of  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people.  Christ 
hath  also  appeared  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary  ''  in  the  presence 
of  God  for  us,"  rv  irpo(fMtu  «n\jHQv.v*ep  tjfiiwv.  This  picture  is 
founded  on  a  similitude  between  the  Jewish  high  priest  enter-, 
ing  the  earthly  tabernacle  with  the  blood  of  atonement,  and 
Christ  entering  the  heavenly  with  ^' his  own  blood."  Both 
appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for,  in  behalf  of,  others-.  The 
apostle  adds:  "Nor yet  that  he  should  offer  himself  o/ifew," 
that  is,  repeat  the  offering,  "  as  the  high  priest  entereth  into 
the  holy  place  every  year  with  blood  of  others."  This  was  not 
necessary  in  the  case  of  Christ.  Had  it  been,  *'  then  must  he 
often  have  suffered  since  the  foundation^  of  the  world."  He 
suffered  only  once :  "  once  in  the  end  of  the  world  (Jewish 
economy)  hath  he  appeared  to  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself,"  gij  a^enjo'jv  a^uipTta^  Sia  Trig6v(fias  aurow.  By  this  "  sacri- 
fice of  himself"  the  apostle  clearly  refers  to  his  death,  in 
order  to  which  Christ  "  appeared"  in  this  world,  and  after 
which  ascended  into  heaven,  *'now  to  appear  in  the  presence 
of  God  for  us."  There  is  one  suffering  on  earth,  and  one  all- 
sufficient  appearance  of  the  sufferer  in  the  heavenly  sanctuary. 
He  came  hefe  tadie  as  "  the  Lamb  9f  God  ;"  he  has  gone  into 
heaven  to  complete  his  priestly  work,  presenting  himself  before 
<Jod  as  our  internuntius,  and  for  us  procuring,  "  by  his  own 
blood,"  by  virtue  of  "  the  sacrifice  of  himself,"  a  remission  of 
punishment.  Such  is  the  conception  the  apostle  gives  of 
Christ  in  heaven.  He  connects  his  work  in  heaven  with  that  on 
earth,  the  one  following  the  other. 

John's  language  is  in  harmony  with  this  view.  "  And  if 
any  man  sin,  we  have  an  advocate  {^apaxKriTog)  with  the  Father, 
Jesus  Christ  the  righteous."  The  apostle  here  regards  Christ 
as  in  heaven,  *  *  with  the  Father, ' '  irpo^  rov  ^arepa.  This  is  equiva- 
lent to  the  Tw  rpoif&Mrw  rou  dsou  w»p  tjfwov  of  Paul.  He  is  there  as  a 
*apaxXjic«ff,  an  advocate,  an  intercessor,  one  who  pleads  for 
another.  His  advocacy  respects  the  case  of  sinners,  being 
suggested  by  the  hypothesis,  "  if  any  man  sm."  The  advo- 
cacy suggested  the  antecedent.  Hence  John  adds :  "  And  he 
is  tiie  propitiation  (1X0^1*0^)  for  our  sins,"  referring  to  Christ's 
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death  for  our  sins.  This  grouping  of  objects  is  intelligible  only 
on  the  stipposition  that  we  admit  that  view  of  Christ  in  heaven, 
so  clearly  taught  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews. 

In  the  light  of  these  observations,  we  see  but  one  way  to 
escape  the  admission  that  Christ  suffered  and  died  for  our 
sins ;  that  his  sufferings  were  m  the  room  of  the  penalty  dua 
to  sinners,  a  substitution  for  it  as  the  Divinely-appointed  mode 
of  its  remission  ;  and  that  sinners  are  saved  from  the  curse  of 
the  law  upon  this  principle,  and  upon  no  other  ;  and  that  is  to 
deny  the  Divine  authority  of  the  Scriptures.  They  do  not 
more  clearly  exhibit  the  existence  and  attributes  of  God,  than 
they  do  the  doctrine  of  man's  salvation  in  this  way. 

IV.  Terms  of  Objective  Occasional  and  Personal  Relation 

The  death  of  Christ  had  some  relation  to  persanSj  and  to 
some  circumstance  or  occasion  predicable  of  those  persons. 
What  is  this  occasion  ?  And  who  are  the  persons  i  The  fol- 
lowing table  of  passages  solves  these  questions. 

1.  Afx^eprta — Sin. 
Mat.  26  :  28.  Which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sin, 
John  1 :  29.  The  Lamb  of  God  Which  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
Acts  13:  38.  Through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  forgiveness  of 

sins. 
Rom.  6 :  10.  In  that  he  died,  he  died  unto  sin  once. 
*'       8:3.  In  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh,  and  for  sin  condemned  sin  in 

the  flesh. 

1  Cor.  15:3.  That  Christ  died  for  our  sins. 

2  Cor.  5:21.  Hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin. 

Col.  1 :  14.  Redemption  through  his  blood,  even  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
Heb.  1 :  3.  Had  by  himself  purged  our  sins. 

**    2 :  17.  To  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 

**    9 :  26.  To  put  away  sin  by  the  sacriflce  of  hims^f. 

"   "    28.  Once  oflered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many. 

*'  10 :  12.  Afler  he  had  offered  one  sacrifice  for  sins. 
1  Pet.  2 :  i34.  Bare  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree. 
»    **     3 :  18.  Hath  once  suffered  for  stns. 

1  John  1 :  7.  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  his  Son  cleansetb  as  from  all  sm. 
''*      "    2 :  2.  He  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins. 
**      "    ^  :  5.  !^ .  anifested  to  take  away  our  sins, 
**      ^4:10.  Sent  his  Son  to  be  the  propitiation  for  our  sins, 

2.  AfAapri}fMt-— iStn. 
Rom.  3 :  25.  >Set  fortl^  to  be  a  propitiation,  through  faith  in  his  blood,  to  de- 

.  clare  his  righteousness  for  the  remission  of  sins  that  are 
past. 

3.  napoMTTWfia — Offence,  trespass,  sin. 
Rom.  4  :  25.  Who  was  delivered  for  our  offences. 
Eph.  1 :  7.  Redemption  through  his  blood,  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

4.  napajScufif — TVansgressian. 
Heb.  9 :  15.  That  by  means  of  death  for  the  redemption  of  the  transgress 

sums  that  were  under  the  first  testament. 
5.  AvofMft — Iniquity. 
7!*itus  2:14.  That  he  might  redeem  us  from  all  imquiiy, 

6.  AfM(prAi»Xo( — iStfifier. 
Rom.  5 :  8.  While  we  were  yet  sinners^  Christ  died  for  us. 
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1  Tim.  1 :  16.  Christ  Jesas  came  into  the  world  to  save  nnnen. 

7.  A(fi fins— Ungodly, 
Rom.  5 :  6.  In  dae  time  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly. 

8.  A6ixo( — Unjust. 

1  Pet  3 :  18.  For  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for  sins,  the  jast  for  the 

Uf^USt. 

9.  'E'xfipog — Enemy, 

Rom.  5:  10.  When  we  were  enemies,  we  were  teconciled  to-  God  by  the 

death  of  his  Son. 
1 0.  Tou^  v9fo  vofiW)v —  Those  under  law. 
Gal.  4 :  6.  To  redeem  them  that  were  under  the  law, 

11.  UpofiaTov— Sheep. 
John  10 :  15.  I  lay  down  my  life  for  the  sheep, 

12.  ExxKnifM— Church. 
Acts  20.:  28.  The  church  of  God  which  he  hath  pprchased  with  his  own 

blood. 
Eph.  5 :  25.  Christ  also  loved  the  church  and  gave  himself  for  it. 

13.  Aao^ — People. 
Heb.  2 :  17.  To  make  reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people. 

"  13:  12.  Wherefore  Jesus  also,  that  he  might  sanctify  <^  P^^^  ^"^ 

his  own  blood,  suffered  without  the  gate. 
14.  IloXXof — Many. 
Mat.  26 :  28.  Which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins. 

'*    20 :  28.  To  srive  his  life  a  ransom  for  many, 
Ueb.  9  :  28.  So  Christ  was  once  offered  to  bear  the  sins  of  many. 

15.  Ila^ — ravTgg — Every  one,  all. 

2  Cor.  5 :  14.  If  one  died  for  aU, 

"    "     "15.  And  that  he  died  for  aU, 

1  Tim.  2 :  6.  Crave  himself  a  ransom  for  all, 

Heb.  2:  9.  That  he  bv  the  ^ce  of  God  shoold  taste  death  for  every  man, 

16.  KotfiiAg— World. 
John  1  :  29.  .The  Lamb  of  God  which  Uketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world. 
^     6 :  51.  And  the  bread  that  I  will  give  is  my  flesh,  which  I  will  give  for 

thelife  of  the  ttw/oL- 
1  Jc^n  2 :  2.  And  he  is  the  ^propitiation  for  onr  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only, 

but  also  for  the  sins  of  the  whole  world. 

We  have  already  commented  upon  the  relation  of  Christ's 
at(Hung  work  to  sin  and  sinnerSi  He  died  for  our  sinsj  on  ac- 
ooont  of  ihem ;  they  were  the  occasion  of  his  death.  He  died 
for  sinners,  in  their  behalf,  for  their  sake,  in  their  stead,  ^*  the 
jnst  for  the  unjust,"  The  prepositions  wsp,  «'8pi,  and  ctvn,  trans- 
lated for,  were  used  by  the  apostles  to  indicate  the  relation  of 
Christ's  sufferings  and  death  to  sin  and  sinners.  The  first  is 
of  most  frequent  use.  "  Christ  died  for  our  sins,"  a<sdavflv  i^rsp 
rw  ofuxpricjv  v)fMjv,  1  Cor.  15 :  3  ;  here  the  sense  of  u«'sp  plainly  is 
that  of  because,  on  account  of,  implying  that  our  sins  were  the 
ground  or  occasion  of  his  death.  In  this  sen^  the  preposition 
repeatedly  occurs.  "  Christ  died  for  the  ungodly,  wrsp  otf'cjSwr 
arsdovfi,"  Kom.  5:6:  '*  Who  died  ior  us,"  rou  cMro^avovTo^  u«'5p 
ijffcwv,  1  Thess.  5  :  10  :  "  For  Christ  also  hath  once  suffered  for 
sins,  the  just  for  the  unjust,"  ^ixoiot  inrsp  a^ixwv,  1  Pet.  3 :  18.  In 
these  and  parallel  oaaes,  tiie  sense  oi  for,  in  behalf  of,  for  the 
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sake  of  \b  evidently  the  one  intended.  The  preposition  irtpi 
also  is  used  as  equivalent  to  ixsp.  "  For  this  is  my  blood  of  the 
new  testament,  which  is  shed  for _  many,"  ^o  oiftafitou  *  *  *  ro 
^gpi  flToXXwv  8xp^uvQfi.svov,  Mat.  26 :  28 :  here  the  preposition  occurs 
in  the  sense  of  /or,  in  behalf  of  for  the  sake  of  on  their  ac- 
count, '*For  Christ  also  hath  onoe  suffered  for  sins,"  repi 
aiAopTiwv,  1  Pet.  3 :  18 :  **  And  he  is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins," 
«'«pi  T«v  a|Aapriwv  tjfAwv,  1  John  2:2:  here  we  have  •'ep*  in  the 
other  sense  of  mr^p,  implying  the  ground  or  occasion^  that  cow- 
cerning  which  Christ  suffered.  Avri  occurs  but  once  in  appli- 
cation to  this  subject.  **  Even  as  the  Son  of  man  came  *  *  » 
to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many,"  Xurpov  avn  flroXXojv,  Mat.  20  : 
28.  This  preposition  implies  the  relation  of  substitution,  in 
place  of  instead  of  The  life  given  is  substituted  for  the 
life  of  the  many.  This  is  implied  in  the  noun  Xurpov,  and 
equally  in  the  preposition  avn.  The  apostle  uses  this  preposi- 
tion in  composition  :  "  Who  gave  himself  a  ransom  for  all," 
eourov  avriXwpov  uirtp  rav  rv,  1  Tim.  2  :  6.  This  is  a  very  decisive 
passage,  as  it  combines  the  expressive  power  of  both  prepositions, 
avTt  and  wrsp : — virep  vavruv,  in  behalf  of  all,  for  the  sake  of  all ; 
saurov  avriXurpov,  himself  a  ransom-price,  an  equivalent,  a  sub- 
stitute, in  their  room. 

The  objective  occasional  and  personal  relation  of  Christ's 
death  is  not  wholly  dependent  on  the  use  of  prepositions. 
The  apostles  exhibit  the  same  relation  in  other  forms ;  as  when 
they  represent  him  as  having  *'  by  himself  purged  our  sins" — 
made  ^^reconciliation  for  the  sins  of  the  people" — putting 
"  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself  " — "  offered  to  bear  the 
sins  of  many  " — bearing  "  our  sins  in  his  own  body  on  the 
/ree  " — '*  made  to  b^  sin  for  us" — ^redeeming  'Hhem  that 
were  under  the  law  " — ^purchasing  the  church  '*  with  his  own 
blood" — sanctifying  *'the  people  with  his  own  blood" — as 
being  "  delivered  for  our  offences  " — ^reconciling  men  to  God 
by  his  death.  No  intelligible  sense  can  be  placed  on  these  ex- 
pressions, without  assuming  that  the  work  of  Christ  in  his 
death  had  reference  to  sin  and  sinners.  Something  was  to  be 
done  in  respect  to  the  former,  and  in  behalf  of  the  latter.  To 
bear  the  sins  of  anothei',  in  the  Bible  sense,  is  to  suffer  on  ac- 
count of  those  sins,  and  for  the  sake  of,  and  in  the  room  of  that 
other.  This  Christ  did  as  ^^  the  Lamb  of  Grod  which  taketii 
away  the  sin  of  the  world." 

V.  Terms  of  Remote  Relation  or  Final  Design. 

We  apply  this  title  to  a  class  of  words  which  express  that 
to  acoomplish  which  Christ  came  into  the  world,  and  suffered 
on  account  of  sin  and  in  behalf  of  sinners.     This  idea  has  in- 
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oidentally  appeared ;  yet  we   wish  to  present  this  point  by 
itself. 

1.  ^w^cj — Saite. 
^  at.  18 :  11.  For  th^  Son  of  man  is  come  to  save  that  which  was  lost 
John  3: 17.  That  the  world  through  him  mi^hl  te  saved 
"     12 :  47.  T  came  not  to  judge  the  world,  but  to  save  the  world. 
1  Tim.  1 :  15.  Christ  Jeaas  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners. 

2.  -Tcartip— iSaptotir. 

1  John  4 :  14.  The  Father  sent  the  Son  to  be  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

3.  A(ps(fig — Remission,  forfficeness. 
Mat.  26 :  28.  Which  is  shed  for  many  for  the  remission  of  sins. 
Acts  6:31.  Him  hath  God  exalted  ♦  *  ♦  to  give  repentance  to  Israel,  and 

fergivene^  of  sins. 
"      13 :  38.  Through  this  man  is  preached  unto  you  the  fotgivejiess  of  sins. 
Eph.  1 : 7.  In  whom  we  have  redemption  through  nis  blood  Jhe  forgivenuss  of 

sins.    Col.  i :  14. 

4 .  I  lapstftg — Preterm  ission. 
Rom.  3  :  25.  For  the  remission  of  sins  that  ars  past. 

5.  ^ixatoi — Justify, 
Acts  13  :  39.  By  him  all  that  believe  are  justified, 
Rom.  3  :  24.  Being  just i /led  freely  by  his  grace,  through  the  redemption  that 

is  in  Christ  Jesus. 
Rom.  6 : 9.  Being  now  justified  by  his  Mood. 
Gal.  2:17.  fiut  if,  while  we  seek  to  be- justified  by  Christ. 

6.  ^ixaio(fuv7j — Highteousness, 
Rom.  3:25.  Set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation  ♦  *  *  to  declare  his  rt^^Ji/eo?(S7ifS5, 

that  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  which  be- 
lieveth  in  Jesus. 
"     10:4.  Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law  lor  righteousness  to  every  one  that 

believeth. 

2  Cor.  6 :  21.  For  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin,  tliat 

we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him. 
7.  KaTaXkayn-^Recondliation, 
Rom.  5:11.  By  whom  we  h^ve  now  received  the  cUcnemeni. 

8.  KaToXXo^fcfu — Reconcile. 
*•       5:10.  We  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son. 
2  Cor.  5:18.  Who  hath  reconciled  us  to  himself  by  Jesus  Christ. 
**     **    "    19.  In  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imputing  their 

trespasses  unto  them. 

9.  A^'oxacoXXarrw — Reconcile. 
Eph.  2:16.  That  he  might  reconcile  both  unto  God  in  one  body  by  the  cross. 
Col.  1 :21.  Yet  now  haSi  he  reconciled  in  the  body  of  his^esh  through  death. 

These  passages  exhibit  very  clearly  the  purpose  of  Christ's 
mission  and  death.  The  general  form  of  the  idea  is,  that  he 
"  came  into  the  world  to  save  sinners  " — ^was  sent  to  be  "  the 
Saviour  of  the  world."  To  him  acting  in  this  capacity  is 
assigned  the  remission  of  sins,  the  release  of  a  believing  sinnei 
from  the  penalty  of  the  law.  This  remission  is  attributed  to 
his  death  as  the  procuring  cause  or  means.  His  blood  was  shed 
''  for  {sig^  in  order  to,)  the  remission  of  sins.''  Redemption,  ex* 
pkuned  to  be  "  the  forgivenessof  sins,"  comes- "  through  {^^  by 
meaps  of,)  his  blood."  Hence  the  more  general  truth,  ^^that 
through  (^Mx)  his  name,  whosoever  believeth  in  him,  shall  receive 
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remission  of  sins  " — that  "  throogh  {6ia)  this  Tn6.n  is  preached 
unto  you  the  forgiveness  of  sins."  The  doctrine  of  the  apostles 
is  not  that  Christ  simply  preached  forgiveness,  but  that  he  died 
to  procure  it.  They  preached  it  in  his  name,  assigning  it  as  a 
result  of  his  death. 

Justification,  in  the  Scriptures,  is  always  regarded  as  essen- 
tial to  a  sinner's  salvation.  He  must  be  justified,  or  suffer 
the  penalty  of  the  Divine  law.  By  the  deeds  of  the  law 
he  cannot  be  justified.  The  law  condemns  him.  He  must 
be  released  from  its  penalty,  and  on  some  principle  treat- 
ed as  if  he  had  never  sinned,  or  he  must  perish.  It  ip  an  act  of 
grace.  It  is  G-od's  act,  and  not  his  experience:  "It  is  God 
that  justifieth."  What  is  the  relation,  affirmed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures,  between  Christ  and  this  justifying  act  of  Grod  ?  Christ 
is  the  medium  of  the  act.  "And  by  him  (svroui-w)  all  that 
believe  are  justified  from  all  things,  from  which  ye  could 
not  be  justified  by  the  law  of  Moses."  "Being  justified 
freely  by  his  grace,  through  (^«a)  the  redemption  that  is  in 
(sv)  Christ  Jesus."  "But  if,  while  we  seek  to  be  justified 
by  (ffv)  Christ."  How  is  Christ  this  medium  ?  "  Being  now 
justifieifiy  his  blood,^^  sv  rw  aijxan  eturou.  What  the  apostle  means 
When  attributing  justification  to  the  blood  or  death  of  Christ,  is 
ftiUy  explained  in  other  passages.  "  Whom  Q-od  hath  set  forth 
to  be  a  propitiation,  tiirough  faith  in  his  blood,  (referring  to  the 
death  of  Christ  as  the  iXatfr^piov,  and  the  doctrine  of  faim  in  ap- 
plying that  death)  to  declare  his  righteousness  (the  direct  prox- 
imate object  of  the  death  being  a  declaration  of  Grod's  righteous- 
ness) for  (Sia*  on  account  of,)  the  remission  (<apso'iv,  pretermis- 
sion, passing  over)  of  sins  that  are  past  (ifpoysyovorwv,  committed 
in  former  times)  through  the  forbearance  of  God  :  to  declare, 
at  this  time,  {sv  tu  vuv  xojpw)  his  righteousness,  that  (e*f  ro  stmi, 
in  order  to,  that  it  might  be)  he  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier 
of  him  which  believeth  in  Jesus."  This  text  explains  in  what 
way  justification  comes  through  Christ.  He  is  first  presented 
as  a  sacrifice  for  sin  in  his  death.  This  sacrifice  is  a  declara- 
tion of  God's  perfect  righteousness,  both  in  respect  to  his  pass- 
ing over  sin  in  former  times,  and  also  in  respect  to  what  is  now 
proposed  in  the  gospel  plan,  namely,  to  justify  a  believing  sin- 
ner. Christ  being  set  forth,  and  dying  for  the  object  named, 
God  can  now  be  just,  and  yet  justify  liie  believer.  Henoe  we 
see  in  what  way  we  are  "justified  by  his  blood ;''  it  is  ihe 
means  through  which  justification  is  made  possible,  and  be- 
comes real  when  we  believe.  This  shows  also  what  the  apos- 
tle means,  when  he  declares  Christ  to  have  been  made  "  sin 
fiwr  us,"  "  that  we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in 
him."     The  phrase,  "  made  to  be  sin  for  i^/'  cannot  mean  less 
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than  that  Clirist  soflfered  for  am,  in  our  behalf — ^was  for  oar 
sakes  treated  as  if  ha  had  been  a  einner.  This  was  done  *^  that 
we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  Grod  in  him  " — ^through 
him  treated  as  if  we  were  righteous.  Thus,  by  his  sufferings 
and  death,  Christ  becomes  ^'  the  end  of  the  law  for  righteous- 
ness to  every  one  that  beheireth." 

We  have  the  same  view,  when  this  death  is  referred  to  as 
the  nieans  of  our  reconciliation  to  G-od.  Unitarians  have 
greatly  misapprehended  Paul's  doctrine  of  reconciliation  ;  and 
we  regret  to  find  Dr.  BushneU  laboring  under  the  same  mis- 
take. They  represent  it  as  consisting  wholly  in  the  reconcil- 
iation of  man  to  G-od,  laying  aside  his  enmity,  and  becoming 
obedient  to  the  Divine  laws.  The  latter  says :  '^  To  sum  up 
all  in  one  condensed  and  luminous  utterance,  every  word  of 
which  is  power,  Grod  was  in  Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto 
himself.  The  apostle  says  nothing  here,  it  will  be  observed, 
of  reconciling  G-od  to  men ;  he  only  speaks  of  reconciling  men 
to  God.**  "And  I  affirm,  without  hesitation,  that  whenever 
the  question  is  about  the  end  of  Christ's  work,  that  end  to 
which  he  stands  related  as  the  wisdom  and  power  of  God,  the 
answer  of  the  Scripture  will  be,  that  he  comes  to  renovate 
character.^^^  This,  then,  is  the  Scripture  reconciliation,  the 
whole  of  it.     Let  us  see. 

(a.)  This  supposes,  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  that  a  sinner, 
as  such,  is  not  the  object  of  the  Divine  displeasure.  It  mis- 
represents both  the  placability  and  the  implacability  of  Gtxl. 
God  is  not  pleased  with  sinners ;  he  abhors  their  character ; 
^and  as  their  lai^ver,  is  arrayed  in  a  just  and  holy  opposition 
to  them.  This  is  not  like  the  resentments  and  evil  passions  of 
men :  it  is  the  just  and  holy  displeasure  of  Jehovah,  arising 
firom  his  character  as  God,  and  his  relation  as  lawgiver.  Sin- 
ners are  its  objects,  made  so  by  their  sins.  They  are  ex- 
posed to  the  penalty  of  his  law.  This  exposure,  according 
to  the  Scriptures,  is  not  canceled  simply  by  their  repentance, 
their  renovation  of  character.  It  is  a  /eg*a/' exposure.  Heb. 
10 :  26-31. 

{b.)  In  the  Saviour's  use,  the  phrase'^o  reconcile  means  more 
than  the  reconciliation  of  the  offending  party.  "  Therefore, 
if  thou  bring  thy  gift  to  the  altar,  and  tiiere  rememberest  that 
thy  brother  hath  aughte  against  thee,  leave  there  thy  gift  be- 
fore Ihe  altar,  and  go  thy  way ;  first;  be  RBcoNCOiED  to  thy 
brotiier,  and  Ihen  come  and  o£kr  thy  gift."  Matt.  5  :  23,  24. 
Here  the  offending  is  directed  to  seek  reconciliation  prom  the 
offended  party.     The  latter  is  to  be  reconciled  to  the  former. 

(c.)  Paul's  definition  of  the  reconciliation  of  which  he  is  treat- 

1  God  m  Chxifit,  pp.  189, 191. 
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ing,  shows  that  he  did  not  mee^n  simply  the  sinner's  reconcili- 
ation to  Grod.  He  declares  that  "  Q-od  was  in  Christ,  reconcil- 
ing  the  world  unto  himself,"  adding  the  exegetioal  clause, 
'*NOT  iMPurma  their  trespasses  unto  them."  This  is  the 
reconciliation,  '^the  word  of  reconciliation,"  as  explained  by 
the  apostle— the  sense  in  which  God  was  "  reconciling  the 
world  unto  himself."  Not  to  impute  trespass,  is  to  forgive  it, 
to  remit  its  penalty,  and  bring  the  siimer  into  the  Divine  fla- 
vor. It  is  God's  act,  as  a  lawgiver,  granting  pardon-^  very 
different  thing  from  a  simple  renovation  of  character. 

(rf.)  The  apostolic  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  this 
reconciliation  is  equally  decisive  of  its  nature.  God  is  the 
reconciler^  and  not  man :  "  Who  hath  reconciled  us  to  him- 
aelf."  He  does  it  by  the  mediation  of  Christ :  "  By  whom  we 
have  now  received  the  atonement " — ^the  reconciliation.  He 
does  it  not  by  the  example,  the  teaching,,  but  the  death  of 
Christ.  "If,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to 
God  by  the  death  of  his  Son."  "  Yet  now  hath  he  reconciled 
in  the  body  of  his  flesh  through  death J*^  The  apostle  speaks 
of  Christ's  death,  and  this  only,  as  the  means — ^never  of  the 
sinner's  repentance  and  renovation  of  heart.  Those  who  re- 
solve the  reconciliation  into  a  simple  change  occurring  in  the 
sinner,  forget  what  the  apostle  says  of  its  method^  as  well  as 
his  definition  of  its  nature, 

(e.)  The  connections  in  which  this  subject  is  considered, 
equally  show  the  doctrine  of  Paul.  '*But  God  commendeth 
his  love  toward  us,  in  that  while  we  were  yet  sinners,  Christ 
died  for  us."  If  God  gave  this  proof  of  love  to  us  as  sinners, 
"  much  more  then,"  reasons  the  apostle,  "  being  now  justified 
by  his  blood,"  pardoned  and  brought  intp  a  state  of  favor  with 
God^  "  we  shall  be  saved  from  wrath  through  him."  Contin- 
uing the  same  subject  in  a  little  different  form,  he  adds :  "  For 
if,  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God  by  the 
death  of  his  Son ;  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be 
saved  by  his  life."  Rom.  5  :  8-10.  Here  the  **  sinners"  of  the 
one  verse,  and  the  "  enemies  "  in  the  other,  mean  the  same 
persons.  '*  Being  now  justified  by  his  blood,"  and  *'  reconciled 
to  God  by  the  death  of  his  Son,"  clearly  mean  the  same  thing. 
Hence,  the  apostle  adds:  "  By  whom  we  have  now  received 
the  atonement " — ^the  reconciliation,  the  justification,  the  favor 
of  God.  In  this  reconciliation  Christ  secures  God's  favor,  by 
procuring,  as  a  medium,  the  sinner's  forgiveness  and  accept- 
ance. This  is  its  nature — ^'  not  imputing  their  trespasses  unto 
them." 

(/.)  When  Paul,  as  an  ambassador,  exhorts  men  to  be  recon- 
ciled to  G^,  he  adds,  as  the  argument,  this  very  doctrine  in 
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respect  to  God's  reconciliation  to  men:  ^iFor  he  hath  made 
him  to  be  sin  for  ns,  who  knew  no  sin,  that  we  might  be  made 
the  righteousness  of  Grod  in  him."  2  Cor.  5  :  20, 21.  He  does 
not  discuss  the  evil  of  sin,  or  the  injustice  of  a  sinner's  opposi- 
tion to  God;  but  exhibit^  God  as  offering  mercy  through 
Christ,  as  having  ^^  made  him  to  be  sin,"  that  we  might  be  ac- 
cepted and  treated  as  righteous.  He  asks  men  to  accept  this 
great  favor  of  God  in  the  way  proposed,  and  for  the  reason 
assigned — to  receive  the  atonement,  the  reconciliation. 

Unitarians  entirely  misstate  Paxd's  doctrine  of  reconcilia- 
tion. They  take  the  word  from  the  apostle,  and  then  frame  a 
theory  totally  different  £rom  his.  True,  there,  is  no  passage 
containing  the  exact  formula,  God  is  reconciled  to  sinners  ; 
yet  the  Bible  teaches  his  displeasure  with  sinners,  their  ame- 
nableness  to  the  penalty  of  his  law,  and  equally  their  pardon 
by  the  deaUi  of  Christ.  The  infliction  of  God's  curse  upon 
them  is  averted  in  this  way.  This  is  the  sense  in  which."  God 
was  in  Christ,  reconciling  the  world  unto  himself,  not  imput- 
ing their  trespasses  unto  them.'*  Why  not  imputing  ?  Be- 
cause "  he  hath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us." 

VI.  Terms  expressivb  of  Divine  Action. 

.  The  New  Testament  refers  to  God  as  actings  planning^ 
designings  ordaining^  in  respect  to  the  mission  and  death  of 
Christ.     We  give  a  few  passages  of  this  character. 

1.  Ji6(,)ii4 — Give. 
John  3:16.  For  God  90  loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only-begotten  Son, 

that  whosoever  believeth  in  nira  should  not  perish,  but 
have  everlasting  life. 
>  2.  napo^^eofii — Give  up,  deliver. 
Rom.  4  :  25.  Who  was  deiivered  for  onr  offences. 
^    3  :  32.  He  that  spared  (s^SKfaro)  not  his  own  Son,  but  deliveied him  up 

for  us'all. 

8.  Ex5oro^ — Delivered  up. 
Acts  2  :  23.  Him  being  delivered  by  the  determinate  counsel  and  foreknowl- 
edge of  God,  ye  have  taken,  and  by  wicked  bands  have 
crucified  lind  slain. 
4.  npoopi^w — Determine  before. 
Acts  4  :  28.  For  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy  counsel  determined  be- 
fore to  be  done.  ^ 

5.  AflrotfreXXw — S^^d. 
John  3:17.  For  €rod  sent  not  Ms  Son  into  the  world  to  condemn  the  world* 

but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved. 

1  John  4  !  9.  Sent  his  only-begotten  Son  into  the  world,  that  we  might  live 

through  him. 
^    ^      *'    10.  Sent  his  S>n  to  be  the  propitiation  for  oar  sins. 
*'    "      "14.  The  Father  sent  the  Son  to.be  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 

6.  Upori^tjfw — Set  forth,  appoint. 
Rom.  3  :  26.  Whom  God  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation. 

7.  IIoisoj  ofAapriav — Made  sin. 

2  Cor.  5  :  31.  For  he  kath  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,  who  knew  no  sin ;  that 

we  might  be  made  the  righteousness  of  God  in  him. 
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These  texts  establish  the  following  points :  1.  That  Ood  Ihe 
Fattier  gave  and  sent  Christ  to  be  the  Saviour  of  men.  2. 
That  he  appointed,  or  pre-determined  his  sufferings  and  death. 
3.  That  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  decree,  Christ  was  "  deliv- 
ered  for  our  offences," — ^was  not  "  spared^^  from  suffering— was 
delivered  up  "  for  us  all " — ^was  "  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation,** 
**  the  propitiation  for  our  sins"— -was  by  Grod  "  made  to  be  sin 
for  us/*  4.  That  all  this  proceeded  from  the  benevolent  pur» 
pose  of  G-od  to  save  sinners.  The  sufferings  and  death  of 
Christ,  declared  to  be  **  the  one  sacrifice  for  sins,"  "  an  offer- 
ing and  a  sacrifice  to  God,"  "  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,** 
were  by  G-od's  appointment.  He  furnished  the  "high  priest^ 
and  "  tiie  lamb,"  the  Saviour  fixing  the  end  of  his  work,  and 
ordaining  its  method,  with  the  events  of  it.  So  the  Scriptures 
teach.  "The  Lord,"  and  not  man,  "hath  laid  on  him  the 
iniquity  of  us  all."  "It  pleased  the  Lord  to  bruise  him.  He 
hath  put  him  to  grief."     God  "  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us." 

The  historical  fact  that  Christ  died  by  the  hand  of  human 
violence,  is  not  inconsistent  with  this  account  of  Q-od's  agency, 
does  not  prove  that  his  death  was  simply  a  martyrdom.  The 
passages  we  have  quoted  conclusively  show  that  God,  sending 
Christ  into  this  world  to  be  a  Saviour,  appointed,  pre-deter- 
mined,  in  the  counsels  of  eternity  planned  and  foreordained  his 
death,  in  the  character  and  for  the  purposes  so  fully  explained 
in  the  New  Testament.  The  agency  of  wicked  men  in  the  event 
did  not,  in  the  view  of  apostles,  disturb  its  character  as  the  "  one 
sacrifice  for  sins."  They  were  aware  of  this  agency ;  yet  they 
never  treat  it  as  an  obstacle  to  the  expiatory  nature  of  Christ's 
death  in  the  design  of  God.  Philosophy  has  sometimes  made 
difficulties  on  this  point :  the  apostles  never.  They  evince  no 
hesitation  in  declaring  that  Christ  "  died  for  our  sins,"  that 
God  "  made  him  to  be  sin  for  us,"  on  the  ground  that  this 
death  occurred  in  connection  with  the  agency  of  evil  men. 
This  agency,  as  they  expressly  affirm,  was  a  part  of  the  Di- 
vine appointment,  both  foreseen  and  pre-determined  by  G-od 
himself. 

The  fact,  also,  that  there  was  no  visible  altar  like  the  Jew- 
ish, and  no  priestly  rites  performed,  created  no  difficulty  in  their 
minds.  The  Jewish  sacrifices  for  sin  were  typical  of  the  "one 
sacrifice  ;"  and  were,  therefore,  but  the^gttrc,  while  it  is  the 
reality^  the  sacrifice  in  the  true  and  proper  sense.  To  argue 
against  the  latter  from  a  want  of  exact  conformity  to  the  for- 
mer, is  to  use  the  shadow  to  destroy  Ihe  substance.  It  needs  to 
be  shown  that  such  a  want  affects  the  reality  and  literality  of 
Christ^s  death,  as  a  real  "  sacrifice  for  our  sins,"  occurring  by 
the  special  appointment  of  G>od.  So  the  apostles  describe  it. 
Did  they  mean  what  they  said  ? 
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We  have  now  before  tis  the  doctrine  of  Christ's  death,  as 
stated  in  the  New  Testament.     Viewed  historically,  we  find  it 
to  be  the  death  of  a  perfectly  holy  being ;  a  voluntary  death 
on  the  part  of  the  sufferer  ;  a  death  by  a  special  Divine  ap* 
pointment ;  a  death  which  was  proper,  which  ought  to  have 
been ;  a  death  in  fulfillment  of  prophecy  ;  a  death  connected 
vdth  his  claim  of  Divinity ;  a  peculiar  death,  in  respect  to  the 
behavior  and  language  of  the  sufferer  ;  a  death  attended  with 
miraculous  signs ;  a  death  provided  with  a  commemorative 
appointment     In  v^in  do  we  seek  in  any  other  death  such  a 
combination  of  circumstances.     They  demand  a  solution;  and 
it  is  given  in  those    Scriptures  which  declare  tiie  .purpose, 
oharacter,  nature,  relations — ^in  a  word,  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
death.     Will  the  reader  cast  his  eye  over  the  six  tables  of  Scrip- 
ture passages  given  in  the  preceding  pages  ?     How  "was  it  pos- 
sible for  the  apostles  to  have  stated,  in  a  clearer  manner,  the 
essential  ideas  of  atonement,  as  held  by  prthodox  Christians  ? 
What  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  prepositions  more  definite,  could 
they  have  used  ?     In  what  grammatical  relations  more  deci- 
sive could  they  have  placed,  these  terms?     They  have  taxed 
language  to  its  utmost  capacity.    That  the  ideas  which  are  com- 
ponent of  salvation  from  sin  and  its  curse,  are,  in  the  order  of 
nature,  dependent  upon  the  death  of  Christ ;  fhat  he  endured 
this  death  in  our  behalf,  for  our  sakes,  on  account  of  our  sins, 
with  a  view  to  their  remission,  as  a  substitution  of  Divine 
appointment  in  the  room  of  the  penalty  due  to  fhe  guilty ;  and 
that  salvation  is  offered  to  our  world  on  this  basis,  and  this 
only — ^this  is  the  teaching  of  the  apostles,  the  key-tiot^  of  the 
gospel. 

Dr.  Channing,  though  a  Unitarian,  makes  an  important 
confession :  '^  Many  of  us  are  dissatisfied  with  this  explanation^ 
(*  that  it  prooures.forgiveness  by  leading  to  that  repentance  and 
virtue  wluch  is  the  great  and  only  condition  on  which  forgive- 
ness is  bestowed,^)  and  think  that  the  Scriptures  a^ribe  the 
remission  of  sins  to  Christ's  death,  with  an  emphasis  so  pecu- 
liar, that  we  ought ,  to  consider  this  event  as  having  a  special 
influence  in  removing  punishment."*  Here  is  a  ray  of  light  in 
a  region  of  darkness.  Had  Dr.  C.  gone  to  the  Scriptures  to 
find  the  import  of  this  ^'  emphasis  so  peculiar,"  this  <'  special 
influence,"  possibly  he  might  have  seen  that  Unitarianism  is 
essentially  and  fundamentally  false  ;  that  Christ's  death  is  the 
appointed  oround  upon  which  God  proceeds  in  the  forgiveness 
of  sin,  while  repentance  and  faith — the  one  having  reference  to 
sin^  and  the  other  to  this  very  ground— are  but  tibe  conditions 
of  the  act ;  that  an  efficacy — a  fixed  relati(mship  of  antecedent 

'  Cbaimijig's  Works,  vol.  iii.,  p.  89. 
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and  cause — ^is  assigned  to  the  death  of  Christ,  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  event  of  his  life,  or  any  act  of  the  creature.  This 
is  the  emphasis  peculiar,  the  influence  special.  For  the  idea 
we  are  indebted  to  Q-od's  Word.  To  believe  it  as  there  taught, 
is  simply  to  trust  his  testimony. 

In  order  definitely  to  mark  the  Scripture  view,  orthodox 
theologians  uso  terms,  some  of  which  are  biblical,  and  others 
not.  They  speak  of  this  death  as  vicarwus.  Such  it  was  in 
some  sense.  Though  not  the  exact  penalty  of  the  law,  it  was 
a  substitute  for  it,  and  endured  by  a  substitute — "  the  just  for 
the  unjust.''  By  it,  through  it,  as  a  medium,  the  sinner  who 
deserves  to  die,  is  saved.  This  is  vicariousness  in  point  of  fact. 
We  grant  there  are  shades  of  difference  among  orthodox  theo- 
logians, as  to  the  exact  sense  of  this  word ;  yet  there  are  none 
as  to  the  facts  which  form  the  essence  of  its  import.  Christ's 
death  is  called  a  propitiation.  This  is  authorized  by  the 
Scriptures.  The  meaning  is  not  that  it  literally  appeases^ 
satiates,  and  in  this  sense  suffices  to  soothe  and  exhaust,  the 
anger  of  God,, by  working  a  change  in  his  attributes  or  moral 
dispasitions.  This  is  not  what  orthodoxy  means  by  the  term. 
Symington  says,  "  It  is  never  supposed  by  those  who  under- 
stand the  subject,  that  the  work  of  Christ  is,  in  any  sense,  the 
cause  of  divine  love,  mercy,  or  grace  ;  but  the  medium  through 
which  these  perfections  of  God  find  expression  to  guilty  crea- 
tures. It  is  never  regarded  as  necessary  to  produce  in  God  love 
toward  men,  but  as  necessary  to  his  love  being  manifested.  It 
is  not  looked  upon  as  that  which  renders  God  placable,  but  as 
that  which  renders  the  exercise  of  his  placability  consistent  with 
the  other  perfections  of  his  nature."*  God  acts  propitiously 
toward  men  through  this  medium,  himself  appointing  it  that 
he  may  do  so.  This  is  the  doctrine  of  propitiation,  of  sacrifice, 
as  held  by  orthodpxy,  as  taught  in  the  Bible.  Rom.  3  :  25,  26. 
It  is  propitiation  as  a  medium,  and  therefore  in  effect.  The  in- 
fliction of  penalty  is  averted  by  a  sacrifice  for  sin.  When  the 
death  of  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  a  satisfaction  to  the  justice  of 
Godj  the  meaning  is  not  that  God  takes  pleasure  in  punish- 
ment for  its  own  sake,  but  that  the  purposes,  the  ends,  of  in- 
flicting penalty,  as. demanded  by  his  justice,  are  so  far  realized 
in  the  appointment  of  Christ's  death,  that  God  can  now  be  just, 
and  yet  the  justifier  of  him  who  believeth  in  Jesus.  Syming- 
ton observes,  ''  What  Christ  endured  was  not  the  precise 
penalty  of  the  law,  but  something  equally  satisfactory ,  serving 
the  same  purpose,  as  far  as  the  rectoral  honor  of  God  is  <5on- 
oerned."  The  elements  of  this  conception  are  given  in  Rom. 
3:25,26.  ) 

*  Pres.  Tract  and  Sund.  School  Soc.,  No.  xTn.,  pp.  12,  13. 
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We  leave  this  subject  with  the  single  remark,  that  if  our  re- 
li^oas  faith  is  to  be  drawn  from  the  Bible,  then  atonement  for 
sin,  by  the  death  of  Christ,  must  be  placed  at  the  foundation 
of  all  our  hopes.  Remove  this,  and  the  gospel  plan  is  no  more ; 
"we  are  afloat^-have  superseded  God's  wisdom,  incurring  all  the 
pejrilB  of  our  own  sad  experiment  ! 


ARTICLE  VII.» 

THE    BOOK    OP    PROVERBS. 

By  Prop.  Tatlxk  Lewis,  LL.D.,  Union  ColUgt,  Soheneetady. 

There  is  no  part  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  where  the  com- 
mon version  more  frequently  fails  to  bring  out  alt  the  meaning, 
than  in  the  book  of  Proverbs.  We  say  all  the  meaning,  for 
the  fault,  where  it  exists,  is  one  of  deficiency  rather  than  of 
false  translation.  A  number  of  satisfactory  reasons  could  be 
assigned  for  this.  The  peculiarities  of  the  proverbial  style 
must  necessarily  render  every  translation  imperfect,  unless,  in 
fact,  it  ceases  to  be  strictly  a  translation  by  becoming  a  para- 
phrase, or  an  exegesis,  ^e  book  consists  of  detached  and 
wholly  unconnected  sentences.  Some  few  cases,  indeed, 
occur^  where  there  is  the  appearance  of  associated  thought,  o^ 
some  slight  likeness  of  an  argument  extending  through  several 
verses.  We  may  take,  as  an  exam]ple  of  the  first,  such  a 
passage  as  Prov.  16 :  10,  12  ;  where  we  have  three  continuous 
proverbs  with  the  same  subject ;  a  good  specimen  of  the  latter 
may  be  found  in  the  well-known  exhortation  against  intem- 
perance, 23 :  29.  But  such  cases  are  not  common,  except  in 
the  first  ten  chapters,  which  differ  essentially  in  their  style 
from  those  that  follow,  (being  rather  rhetorical  and  exhorta- 
tory  than  aphoristic  or  sententious,)  and  in  the  two  or  three 
concluding  chapters  that  partake  of  the  same  character.  In 
general,  there  is  so  little  connection  between  the  various  prov- 
erbs, that,  to  all  appearance,  they  might  have  been  placed  in 
any  other  order  as  well  as  that  in  which  they  have  been 
handed  down  to  us.  In  consequence  of  this,  there  are  no  helps 
to  be  derived  from  the  context.  Each  sentence  stands  by 
itself.  In  case,  therefore,  of  difficulty  and  obscurity,  we  can 
only  derive  aid  from  the  parallelism,  and  from  a  consideratioa. 
of  those  qualities  which  seem  necessarily  to  belong  to  this 
style  of  writing.     But  although  liere  is  little  connection,  or 

1  The  Aolhor  had  carefully  written  the  Hebrew  in  thi«  article  with  the 
vowel  points.  Circmnptafice^  hpyond  our  control  comfel  us  reluctantly  to 
^Tint  it  withoat  them,  m  tins  instance.  We  hope  is  fiHure  to  be  relieved^ 
the  difficulty. — ^Editob. 

\,  VOL.  ri.,  NO.  IL  10 
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none  at  all,  between  different  sentences^  there  is,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  very  strong  bond  of  union  between  the  two  parallel 

?>arts  of  the  same  proverb.  It  may  not  exist  in  every  case, 
since  occasionally  they  seem  to  be  joined  together  in  the  most 
arbitrary  manner),  but  in  general,  the  asstuning  that  there  is 
such  a  connection,  either  by  way  of  antithesis,  comparison, 
amplification,  or  climax,  will  fumi^  the  best  guide  to  the  true 

Sdnt,  or  emphatic  force,  as  well  as  to  tlie  general  significance, 
ence  there  is  no  part  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures  in  which  the 
parallelism  is  of  more  importance  in  furnishing  a  clue, — and 
sometimes  the  only  clue, — to  a  right  interpretation. 

In  all  languages,  the  force  of  the  proverb  depends  very  much 
on  certain  verbal  excellences,  which  require  the  utmost  care, 
in  translating,  to  prevent  their  being  lost.  These  valuable 
precepts  do  not  all  belong  to  the  class  of  nn^n,  ^^dark  say* 
ings^^^  or  profound  enigmas,  in  which  the  difficulty  is  in  the 
depth  or  in  the  transcendency  of  the  thought.  They  often 
set  forth  a  truism,  a  most  valuable  truism,  indeed,  (for  such 
sometimes  form  the  vei^y  staple  of  oujr  best  and  most  available 
knowledge)— -a  truism,  too,  that  cannot  be  too  offcen  repeated 
or  kept  in  mind,  but  which  would  not  be  so,  retained  without 
some  verbal  attraction  to  give  additional  interest  to  the  homely 
yet  precious  truth  conveyed.  There  may  be  selected,  for  the 
sake  of  illustration,  a  proverb  which  occurs  repeatedly  through- 
out  the  book,  and  yet  would  seem  to  possess  less  pointed  sigmf- 
ioance  than  almost  any  other.  ^^  A  faithful  witness  will  not 
^^i  ^  fois^  witness  will  utter  lies^  As  fcur  as  the  naked 
thought  merely  is  concerned,  it  would  hardly  appear  to  rise  to 
the  dignity  of  a  propiosition,— even  a  tautological  or  identical 
.  one ;  and  yet  it  occurs,  with  some  unimportant  variations,  Prov. 
14:  5;  6:  19;  19:  5,  9.  These  repetitions  show  that  it  must 
have  been  a  favorite  saying  of  the  old  Hebrew  moralists, — a 
well-acknowledged,  practical  aphorism,  supposed  to  possess 
much  of  pointed  significance,  and  to  be  of  great  value  as  a 
oaution  in  the  conduct  of  life.  In  the  English  dress  given  to 
it  in  our  common  version,  we  fail  to  discover  any  such  merit. 
To  speak  with  all  reverence,  and  yet  express  the  true  critical 
oonviction, — it  seems  the  baldest  of  all  truisms.  One  part 
appears  to  be  a  mere  negative  repetition  of  the  other,  and  in 
each  member,  the  predicate  to  be  but  a  repetition  of  the  sub* 
ject.  It  is  as  though  we  should  say,  **  A  false  witness  will 
lie ;"  which  is  equivalent  to  saying,  **  A  liar  will  lie,"  or  "one 
who  lies,  lies."  Even  such  a  truism  as  this,  however,  bald  as 
it  may  seem,  as  far  as  the  thought  is  concerned,  has  a  moral 
value.  It  may  be  useful,  either  tis  a  definition  or  a  oaution,  if 
it  can  only  be  presented  in  connection  with  some  verbal  beauty 
that  will  give  it  interest,  and  fix  it  deeply  on  the  mind.    In 
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such  a  dress  it  might  be  the  more  strongly  remembered,  and  the 
remembrance  of  it  mi^t  keep  a  man  from  perjury,  where  more 
profound  reasoning  would  wholly  fail.    We  might,  therefore, 
oonclude,  d  priori j  that  some  such  verbal  beauty  this  proverb 
must  actually  possess  in  the  original,  although  it  might  be 
difficult  to  ascertain  in  what  it  really  consisted.     T^re  is 
some  undiscovered  antithesis,  or  comparison ;  or  there  is.  some 
hidden  metaphor ;  or  there  is  an  intended  emphasis  on  some 
particular  word  that  escapes  our  first  notice,  and  is  not  present* 
ed  in  the  translation,  which  gives  only  the  naked  general 
thought.    In  this  case,  which  we  have  merely  selected  by  way 
of  example,  it  would  seem  to  be  some  peculiar  force  in  the 
word  iTfl%  which  is  always  found,  however  the  proverb  may 
vary  in  other  parts  of  its  phraseology.    It  is  rendered,  in  our 
Version,  utters.     There  would  be  an  emphasis  in  this  which 
would  suit  pretty  well  what  might  be  supposed  to  have  been 
intended  in  the  original,  if  we  should  restore  the  word  from 
its  ordinary  unmeanijogness,  (as  a  mere  synonyme  of  say  or 
speak,)  or^  give  it  a  mope  distinct  significance  by  bringing  it 
bieu^k  to  its  primitive  etymological  or  Anglo-Saxon  force  as  con* 
nected  with  otU  and  outer.    A  false  witness  utters  lies — ^that  is, 
sends  them  abroad,  puts  them  in  circulation, — just  as  the  term 
is  used  in  its  old  legal  acceptation ;  as  when  a  man  is  charged 
with  uttering  false  coin  or  counterfeited  notes.     The  verb  ni0 
means,  in  Hiphil,  to  blow^  to  breathe^  to  panty  to  puff^  (beings 
in  ia/otj  an  onomatope  like  our  own  word  puff^  ptihhy  poughj; 
and  if  from  this  it  had  come  to  be  used  generally  in  the  sense 
of  respiration,  we  might  ^xpr^ss  the  supposed  hidden  metaphor 
by  saying — The  false  witness  breathes  lies — ^it  is  his  very 
breath  of  life, — ^the  atmosphere  in  which  he  lives.    This,  how- 
ever, would  hardly  be  sanctioned  by  the  Hebrew  usus  loquendi; 
either  as  respects  this  particular  word,  or  the  metaphor  which 
such  a  meaning  m^ht  seem  to  involve.    There  is,  also,  in  the 
word,  the  idea  of  rage  and  scom^  as  in  Ps.  10:  5;  12:  6, 
It  would  come  firom  the  conception  of  hard  and  quick  breath- 
ing, and  thus  might  give  to  the  proposition  the  sense  of  reck** 
lessness  and  vindictiveness.     From  the  primary  sense  to  blow 
{flo  flare)  y^QouiQ^  also  the  secondary  meaning  oiflame^  inflam^ 
motion^  just  as  the  Greek  verb  «'f  4^(«)  also  means  to  blow  and 
to  bum.    Hom.  II.  I.  480;  XVI.  350;  Odys.  II.  427.   Thus  it 
is  evidently  used  Prov.  29 :  8.   n'"^p  in^D'  ii2{*7  ^arjx,  "  Mocking^ 
or  restless  men  blow  up  a  citp^^^  instead  of  ^^  bring  it  into  a 
snare j^^  as  our  translation  has  it, — they  inflame  a  neighbor- 
hood,— ^they  set  the  town  on  fire.     This  sense  admirably  suits 
Prov.  6, — '*  A  false  witness  blows  out  lies;  he  sendeth  strife 
among  brethren."    The  latter  member  of  the  verse  makes  it 
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almost  certain  that  the  term  is  used  to  denote  just  that  kind  of 
moral  inflammation  or  incendiarism  that  we  would  express  by 
a  similar  metaphor.  In  the  example  Prov.  14  :  6,  there  may 
be  also  a  verbal  emphasis  in  the  word  D'JIDK,  as  denoting  Jb> 
edness,  firmness,  in  opposition  to  the  predominant  idea  of  the 
other  term.  But  as  we  have  only  selected  this  proverb  by  way 
of  example,  or  illustration  of  some  general  views,  we  pass  on 
to  a  more  definite  statement  and  application. 

The  defects  of  our  version,  if  such  defects  do  exist,  would 
seem  to  have  arisen  from  the  neglect  of  certain  peculiarities 
which  exist  more  or  less  in  almost  all  the  proverbs, — in  some, 
so  plainly  that  the  meaning  cannot  be  mistaken  (almost  any 
words  which  convey  the  general  thought,  bringing  out  the  ver* 
bal  point  and  emphasis)— in  others,  constituting  almost  exolu* 
sively  the  significant  force,  and  yet  so  disguised,  that  unless 
they  are  prominently  presented,  even  although  it  can  only  bo 
done  by  means  of  a  paraphrase,  the  meaning  almost  wholly 
evaport^tes.  It  sinks  down  intiO  a  truism  without  any  verbal 
or  antithetical  beauty  to  give  it  power  or  dignity. 

We  will  only  mention  a  few  of  these  peculiarities,  and  then 
give  examples  of  what  may  be  regarded  as  defective  transla- 
tion arising  frbm  their  neglects-premising,  however,  that  in 
some  of  them  the  difficulty  could  not,  perhaps,  have  been 
avoided  without  sacrificing  the  necessary  conciseness  of  a  trans- 
lation to  a  paraphrastic  fullness. 

Errors  have  sometimes  arisen  firom  neglecting  or  not  disoov- 
ering — 

1.  Th6  antithesis.  This  is  the  most  essential  and  univer- 
sal characteristic  of  this  kind  of  writing.  There  are  hardly 
any  proverbs  without  some  trace  of  it.  It  is  sometimes  double, 
and  not  unfrequently  do  we  find  examples  even  of  the  infie 
form.  When  nothing  antithetical  appears  in  the  translation, 
either  by  way  of  contrast,  resemblance,  or  comparison — or 
when  the  two  members  of  the  proverb,  as  expressed,  might 
just  as  well  have  been  each  connected  with  something  else  as 
with  each  other,  it  may  be  strongly  suspected  of  having  failed 
to  reach  the  true  emphatic  meaning. 

2.  The  subject  has  been  mistaken  for  the  predicate,  and  the 
predicate  for  the  subject,  or  they  have  been  reversed  in  the  two 
members  of  the  parallel.  The  article  here  does  not  perform  the 
office  which  it  has  in  Greek ;  and  we  cannot  be  guided  by  the 
collocation  of  the  words.  Notiiing  will  avail  but  a  careful 
search  for  that  in  which  the  emphatic  verbal  force  may  consist. 
Examples  of  this  transposition  of  the  subject  and  predicate 
may  be  found  in  such  cases  as  Prov.  6:  23  ;  11: 17;  14:  15, 
et  al. 
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3.  The  seeming  opposite  of  this, — as  where  one  subject,  or 
one  predicate,  belongs  to  both  members  of  the  parallel^  but  is 
expressed  only  in  one  of  them,  whilst  it  is  uinlerstood  in  the 
other.  This  might  be  thought  to  weaken  the  antithesis  ;  but, 
in  fact,. by  binding  the  two  members  more  closely  together  in 
consequence  of  this  common  term,  it  places  in  strongeir  con- 
trast those  expressions  that  are  distinct  in  each. 

4.  There  is  sometimes  a  want  of  attention  to  the  true  force 
of  the  conjunction  vau  (^).  The  fewness  of  the  Hebrew  par- 
ticles makes  it  necessary  that  some  of  them  should  perform  a 
variety  of  ofl^ces.  Vau  always  connects ;  but  in  various  ways. 
Sometimes  it  is  as  a  mere  copulative,  sometimes  as  denoti;ig 
contrast,  or  even  opposition,  when  it  may  be  rendered,  though^ 
— and  sometimes  as  expressing  comparison,  which,  next  to  its 
general  connective  use,  is  perhaps  its  most  frequent  cffice. 

5.  There  occur,  occasionally,  cases  of  paronomasia,  or  play 
upon  words.  No  translation  can  give  this,  in  another  language, 
without  destroying  the  point  or  proverbial  force  by  being  too 
diffuse  and  paraphrastic.  Something,  however,  may  be  done, 
in  the  way  of  compensation,  by  giving  emphasis  to  the  words 
from  which  the  paronomasia  arises. 

6.  The  same  word  is  sometimes  both  subject  and  predicate, 
or,  it  may  be,  the  predicate  is  a  diflFerent  derivative  of  the 
same  Toot.     In  such  cases,  the  word  must  be  regarded  as  hav- 
ing  a  different  jneeniingj  or  a  larger  meaning  in  the  one  than, 
in  the  other, — or  the  identical  proposition  which  is  the  appa- 
rent result  may  be  taken  as  the  most  emphatic  mode  of  ex- 
pressing the  peculiarly  suugeneric  nature  of  tibe  thing  de^ribed 
or  condemned^     There  is  a  good  illustration  of  this  in  Prov.  14: 
24.    nViK  D'S'OD  n^iH — stultitia  stultorum  sttUtitia — The  foUp, 
of  fools  is  folly.    nSm  hfts  in  it  the  idea  of  sm  and  impiety 
as  well  as  oi  foolishness.     The  one  maybe  regarded  as  be- 
longing to  lie  subject,  the  other  as  intended  for  the  predi- 
cate.    Or  it  may  have  been  meant  to  assert,  with  the  strong 
emphasis  of  a  peculiar  expression,  that  folly,  in.  the  Bible  sense 
of  the  term,  can  be  denoted  by  nothing  more  descriptive  and 
impressive  than  folly  itself;  there  is  no  other  predicate  large 
enough  to  embrace  such  a  subject, — no  other  term  but  what 
would  fall  short  of  its  exceeding  foolishness ;  or,  in  other  words, 
it  is  so  foolish  and  so  vile  a  thing,  that 

Nought  but  itself  could  be  its  parallel. 

Other  sources  of  defective  translation  might  be  pointed  oat 
wi  a  more  rigid  analysis,  but  tihiese  are  sufficient  to  illustrate 
the  general  view  that  has  been  taken.  They  will  present  them- 
selves more  or  less  in  the  examples  we  have  selected  for  oriti- 
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oisra,  and  which  are  taken  mainly  from  the  portion  of  the  book 
that  follows  the  first  nine  chapters. 

CHAPTER  X. 

V.  1.  "A  tcise  son  maketh a elad father ; 

Bui  a  foolish  son  is  3ie  grief  cf  his  moiher,** 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  this.  Jt  is  only  presented  as  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  triple  antithesis.  A  similar  example, 
among  others,  may  be  found  oh.  12 :  6.  "  The  thoughts  of  the 
righteous  ^jq  justice  ;  the  counsels  of  the  wicked  dnefraud.'*^ 

V.  2.   •*  Treasures  ff  wickedness  profit  nothing ; 
'  But  righteousness  deliverethfrom  deeUh'" 

The  predidate  of  the  second  member  (niDO  S'2fn)  may  be  re- 
garded as  belonging  also  to  the  first, — ^if  not  the  very  words 
in  their  grammatical  forms,  at  least  in  their  logical  force.  In 
this  view,  also,  iS*jn'  may  be  taken,  as  it  is  sometimes  else- 
where, for  a  helping  verb,  like  prodest,  potest,  and  valet  in 
Latin,  and  SCyM-a^  or  (fufi^^pji  in  G-reek.  Treasures  of  wicked- 
ness avail  not;  but  righteousness  can  deliver  from  death.  That 
is,  they  avail  not  to  deliver,  &c.  This  is  to  be  preferred,  not 
only  as  better  bringing  out  the  antithetical  force,  but  also  aa 
giving  a  more  spiritual  or  evangelical  meaning.  The  term 
death,  as  will  appear  from  an  examination  of  other  and  similar 
proverbs,  cannot  be  here  used  exclusively  for  natural  dissolu- 
tion, nor  for  the  penal  death  of  human  laws.  In  the  first  sense, 
taken  exclusively,  the  second  member  of  the  parallel  is  not 
true,  whilst  in  the  other  sense,  the  second  clause  is  oftenequally 
fiedse.  Treptstires  of  wickedness,  or  the  wicked  man's  wealth, 
do  avail  to  deliver  him  from  the  sentence  of  human  tribunals, 
and  sometimes  even  innocence  is  no  protection  against  an  un- 
just judgment.  Compare  our  Saviour's  declaration.  Mat.  16  : 
26:  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain  the  whole  world 
and  lose  his  own  soul — his  eternal  life?  The  view  here  taken 
is  strengthened,  and  in  fact  confirmed,  by  Prov.  11 :  4.  "  Riches 
profit  not  in  the  day  of  wrath,  but  righteousness  delivers 
from  death.''  It  is  only  a  varied  expression  of  the  same 
thought. 

V.  6.  "  Blessings  ixpon  the  head  of  the  just ; 

But  violence  coverelh  the  mouth  of  the  mckedJ** 

The  antithesis  here  seems  feeble,  unless  there  is  a  force  in  the 
expressions  as  phrases  rather  than  in  the  words  taken  singly. 
In  our  version,  it  is  only  the  most  general  contrast  of  the  oppo- 
site results  of  opposite  characters.  We  find,  however,  that  oon 
has  sometimes  what  may  be  called  a  personal,  or  subjective 
sense.  It  denotes  the  wrong  or  violence  which  one  com* 
mits,  instead  of  that  which  is  done  to  him.  Thus,  Ps.  58 :  3, 
and  Ps.  7 :  17 — "  His  violence  {or  wrong)  shall  descend  upon 
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kis  own  head?^  It  is  used  also  for  the  effect  of  violence,  or 
rather,  for  l^at  which  is  procured  by  violence, — plunder j  wealth 
gotten  by  violence  and  wrong.  As  in  Amos  3  :  10,  ddh  Dnvwit 
^oho  treasure  up  violence  in  their  palaces.  In  a  similar  manner, 
T\or\2,  blessings  is  sometimes  used  for  that  which  procures 
blessings,  beneficia^  munera^  liberal  or  benevolent  deeds,  as  in 
2  Kings  6 :  15,  or  presents,  1  Sam.  25 :  27.  Hence,  it  comes 
also  to  mean  libefality,  generally,  or  the  liberal  disposition, 
as  Prov.  11 :  25,  rona  mj,  the  soul  of  liberality,  or  the  liberal 
soul.  Compare  also  the  last  member  of  Prov.  11  :  26 — Bless- 
ings  upon  the  head  of  him  who  distributeth  corn.  In  this  view 
of  the  contrasted  terms,  the  sense  is  obvious,  and  the  Antithesis 
oomes  forth  with  point  and  clearness.  By  combining  tlie  mean^ 
ings,  as  they  would  come  united  to  a  Hebrew  ear,  we  may 
thus  paraphrase  without  any  false  enlargement  of  the  thought. 
The  righteous  man's  benevolence,  or  good  deeds,  shall  come 
down  in  showers  of  blessings  on  his  heaa,  whilst  his  own  violent 
'wrong-doing,  or  injustice,  shall  overwhelm  the  mouth  of  the 
^cked,  put  him  to  shame  and  confusion  of  face.  Taken  in 
almost  any  way,  it  is  the  expression  of  a  truth  (a  truism,  if  any 
choose  thus  to  call  it)  sijmple,  yet  significant ;  plain,  yet 
beautiful ;  obvious  in  its  meaning,  yet  isuggestive  of  a  wide 
and  deep  range  of  thought^  trite,  indeed,  yet  oft  to  be  repeated, 
and  never  to  be  forgotten,  because  of  more  real  value  than 
much  that  might  seem  to  be  more  profound. 

V.  9.  ^  His  that  walketh  uprighdy  walketh  surely ; , 

Bui  he  thai  perverteth  his  toayS  shall  be  known.^^ 

To  relieve  the  apparent  feebleness  of  the  second  member,  some 
of  the  oldet  commentators,  and  the  Jewish  Rabbi,  Solomon 
amcmg  them,  would  read  y">v  (resh  for  daleth),  as  though 
from  a  root  V'^\  supposed  to  be  cognate  with  vin*  to  break. 
In  accordance  witii  this,  they  would  render  **  He  that  per- 
verteth  his  ways  shall  be  oroken.^^  The  antithesis,  how- 
ever, is  far  better  brought  out  by  keeping  the  usual  reading, 
and  giving  close  attention  to  the  word  Din  in  the  first  mem- 
ber. Uprightness  is  generally  a  deficient  rendering.  It  may 
convey  the  idea,  but  only  by  connecting  it  with  other  as- 
fiociations.  Integrity  would  do  better,  had  it  not  become  too 
vague,  and  lost  its  original  meaning  in  the  general  sense  of  just 
or  virtuous.  The  word  more  properly  denotes  the  man  that 
walks  in  simplicity  of  l^eart,  or  sincerity,  in  openness,  without 
disguise — ^the  frank,  open-hearted  man  («'poq)pwv)  who  never 
conceals  his  thoughts,  because  they  are  all  honest,  and  kindly, 
and  well-wishing.  Such  a  man  walks  safely ;  but  he  that 
9^^es  disguise,  and  thus  perverts  his  way,  shall  be  known. 
His  refrige  of  concealment  shall  be  laid  open,  his  perverse  wind- 
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ings  shall  all  be  tracked,  however  crooked  he  may  make  them ; 
all  his  dishonest  artifices  shall  be  brought  to  light. 

V.  1 5.  "  The  rich  marl's  loealth  is  his  strong  city ; 

Bui  the  destruction  of  the  poor  is  tfteir  poterty.^* 

A  proverb  (and  the  same  may  often  be  said  of  other  passa- 
ges of  Scripture)  is  sometimes  without  meaning  until  circum- 
stances have  fitted  us  for  a  more  thorough  understanding  of 
its  import.  A  man  needs  a  peculiar  schooling  to  appreciate  the 
bald  and  pointless  truism— as  it  might  at  first  seem — which 
constitutes  the  second  member  of  this  parallel.  In  such  a 
school,  however,  many  have  learned,  and  learned  indelibly, 
that  there  is  indeed  a  significance  in  the  declaration-— TAe  cfe- 
struction  of  the  poor  is  their  poverty.  To  them  it  is  indeed 
neither  feeble  nor  pointless.  It  calls  Up  most  vividly  the  diflSi- 
culties,  the  perplexities,  the  soul-sinking  anxieties  and  emban» 
rassments  through  which  poverty  itself  becomes  the  insur- 
mountable obstacle  to  all  escape  from  poverty.  There  is  not, 
therefore,  much  need  of  any  attempt  to  amend  this  well-un- 
derstood aphorism ;  and  yet  a  conjecture  may  be  offered  in 
regard  to  the  word  nnnp,  which,  if  correct,  will  give  more  viv- 
idness to  the  second  member — in  itself, — and  bring  out  with 
more  distinctness  the  contrast  it  must  have  been  intended  to 
make  with  the  first.  This  word,  although  signifying  destruction 
and  desolation  generally  (from  a  root  meaning  to  breaks  to  break 
down)^  is  also  very  naturally  employed  to  denote  the  object 
made  desolate.  Hence  it  is  used,— just  as  we  use  our  word 
ruiriy — for  a  ruined  or  desolate  town,  broken  down,  without 
walls,  defenceless,  solitary.  Thus,  Ps.  89 :  41 :  Thou  hast  bro- 
ken down  all  his  defences;  thou  hast  made  his  strong-hold  a 
rwzw^-nnno.  So  also  Jeremiah  17  :  17 :  Be  not  as  a  desola- 
iion,  a  ruin  unto  me  ;  be  thou  my  refuge  (my  shelter,  'onO;  id 
ad  quod  confugitur)^  in  the  day  of  evil.  The  wealth  of  the 
rich  is  his  city  of  strength^  his  strong-hold;  the  poor  man,  in 
his  poverty,  is  as  a  town  broken  down  and  without  walls,  sub- 
ject to  aggression,  and  liable  to  be  trampled  upon  by  every  in- 
vader. The  word  occurs  in  the  general  sense  of  destruction, 
or  desolation,  Prov.  21 :  15  ;  18 :  11.  In  Prov.  10 :  29,  there 
seems  to  be  something  of  the  same  metaphor  that  wo  have  sup- 
posed to  exist  here. 

V.  18.  An  example  of  one  predicate  belonging  to  hoth  mem- 
bers of  a  parallel,  although  expressed  only  in  the  second. 

V.  21,  "  The  lips  of  the  righteous  feed  many ; 
Bui  fools  die  for  want  of  wisdom.^ 

The  contrast  would  be  better  brought  out  by  rendering  the 
last  member — ^^fdmine  of  soul.^^ 
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V.  23.  "  tl  tf  as  sport  to  a  fool  to  do  mischief; 

But  a  mtm.of  understanding  hath  toisdom,^^ 

The  comparison  between  the  two  members  (made  by  the 

oonjunotion  van)  is  not  attended  to,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 

second  member  is  reduced  almost  to  a  bare  tautology.     "As 

mischief  is  the  joy  of  the  fool,  so  is  wisdonl  (joy)  to  th^  man  of 

understanding." 

V.  28.  "  The  hope  of  the  righteous  shaU  be  gladness; 

But  the  expectation  of  the  wicked  shaU  perish.^^ 

There  is  only  one  antithesis  here,  namely,  that  in  the  predi- 
cate, unless  we  may  venture  the  supposition  of  an  intended  con- 
trast between  mpn  and  n  /mn.  These  words  seem  nearly  if  not 
quite  synonymous  ;  and  yet  a  careful  examination  of  passages 
in  which  they  occur  will  show  a  difference.  Both  signify  hope^ 
but  in  different  aspects.  The  latter  would  seem  to  refer 
mainly  to  its  element  of  patience  (u^ofiLov^),  the  other  to  its  ele- 
ment of  desire  (op^&f), — just  as  ^n'  seems  to  agree  with>^va), 
and  nip  with  ^pe/w,  in  respect  to  their  primary  senses.  The 
one  has  more  of  enduring  trusty  the  other  of  passionate  or  long' 
ing  expectation,— or  looking  forth.  The  former  sense  comes 
to  view  more  or  less,  in  all  the  passages  where  n^nin  occurs ; 
as  in  Prov.  13  :  18,  which  should  be  rendered  "j^attewce  drawn 
out,  or  too  severely  tried,  maketh  the  heart  sick,^^ — Lam.  3 : 8, 
Ps.  39  :  6,  Prov.  11 :  7^  and  Job  41 :  1,  where  it  should  be 
translated  "  endurance y  fortitude,  or  courage  utterly  fails  at, 
the  sight,  &c."  Prov.  11 :  7,  might  be  thought  an  exception 
to  this.  It  is  there  rendered  in  a  way  that  might  seem  to 
make  it  synonymous  with  nipn  here.  But  in  that  passage  it 
is  more  likely  that  D'JIK  is  the  plural  of  pK,  vires,  vobur^ 
than  of  pK,  and  should  be  rendered,  the  strong,  or  strength, 
or  rather,  as  the  superlative  plural,  great  strength.  There  is, 
then,  an  antithetical  climax:  **  In  the  death  of  the  wicked  man 
hope  perishes,  yea,  the  patience,  the  endurance,  of  the  strong — 
that  is— the  strongest  fortitude,  or  courage,  gives  way.^^  In 
Ps.  39  :  7,  both  roots  occur :  "  And  now.  Lord,  what  can  I  ex- 
pect,  ('H'lp)  or  desire  (from  these)?  my  patient  trust  (^nbnin) 
is  in  thee.^^ — ^Most  beautifully  and  faithfully  paraphrased  by 
Watts, 

Now  I  forbid  my  carnal  hope, 

My  fond  desires  recall ; 
I  give  my  mortal  interest  up, 

And  make  my  God  my  all. 

In  Ps.  40  :  1,  we  have  the  other  root,  which  does  not,  in  that 
place,  so  much  denote  patience  as  earnest  expectation :  "J  ear* 
nestly  looked  to  the  Lord,  and  he  inclined  unto  me,  and  heard 
my  calling. ^^  It  may  mean  to  wait,  but  chiefly  in  the  aspect 
of  longing  desire  for  deliverance,  although  without  excluding 
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the  other  idea.  So  also  Ps.  130 :  5,  where  both  roots  occur : 
"  I  looked  with  expectation  to  the  Lord;  my  soul  did  look; 
and  for  his  promise  did  I  wait^  or,  in  his  word  did  £  trrnt,'^^ 
The  distinction  here  is  manifest.  The  longing  desire  is  suc- 
ceeded by  the  patient  hope  of  resignation.  Otherwise  we  can- 
not satisfy  the  law  of  the  parallelism,  which  seems  to  demand 
such  an  amplification  of  the  idea.  From  the  affinity  of  its  root 
to  Sm  the  noun  nSmn  would  seem  also  to  derive  a  shade  of 
sadness  which  does  not  appear  in  tibe  other  word.  This,  how- 
ever, is  consistent  with  the  truest  idea  of  serious  happiness, 
and  would  make  the  contrast  still  more  marked.  "  The  pa^ 
Hence  of  the  just  is  joy ;  the  expectation  of  the  wicked 
man  perishes,^^  There  is  happiness  in  the  enduring  resigna- 
tion of  the  one ;  there  is  destruction  and  disappointment  for  th» 
highest  hopes  and  most  passionate  desires  of  the  other. 

V.  29.  **  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  strength  to  the  upry^ht; 

But  destruction  shall  be  to  the  u)orkers  of  iniquity .^^ 

nj;D  here  may  more  properly  be  rendered  a  strong'hold^ 
as  in  Prov.  18 :  10,  where  we  have  a  similar  phrase, — "  The 
name  of  the  Lord  is  a  strong  tower, ^^  &c.  This  suggests  that 
there  may  be  also  here  the  same  metaphor  in  the  parallel  word 
nnno,  that  was  found,  or  supposed  to  be  found,  in  verse  15th. 
"  The  way  of  the  Lord  is  as  a  strong-hold  to  the  pure  in  heart, 
but  as  a  ruin  or  desolation  to  the  workers  of  iniquity."  This 
would  require  that  the  subject  of  the  first  member  should  be 
regarded  as  common  to  both,  although  but  once  expressed. 
Such  a  construction  could  easily  be  defended  by  a  citation  of 
similar  examples.  The  main  objection  would  be  to  the  ap- 
parently strange  comparison  of  the  way  of  tiie  Lord  to  u  deso- 
lation or  ruin.  It  might  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  like  it 
to  be  found  in  any  other  parts  of  the  Hebrew  Bible ;  to  which 
it  might  be  replied,  that  there  is  no  reason  why  Solomon  may 
not  have  used  a  simile  that  occurs  nowhere  in  the  Psalms,  or 
Job,  or  the  Prophets.  But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
sense  that  would  be  conveyed.  Why  may  not  the  way  of  the 
Lord  be  terrned  nnno  as  well  as  tij?d?  not  in  itself  consicU 
ered  in  either  csise,  but  as  representing  the  different  aspects 
under  which  it  appears  to  these  two  classes  of  men.  To  the 
one,  the  derek  Jehovah,  or  way  of  the  Lord,  (the  Hebrew  ex- 
pression for  practical  religion)  appears  as  their  only  hope,  their 
strong-hold,  "  into  which  the  righteous  run."  To  the  other  it 
presents  a  view  just  the  reverse.  It  has  for^  them  no  safety, 
no  defence,  no  rest.  It  is  as  a  dismantled  and  ruined  town, 
affording  no  security,  and  suggesting  nought  but  images  full  of 
gloom  and  desolation.  There  is,  however,  a  good  and  clear 
antithesis  in  the  common  translation;  and  its  rendering  of  the 
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first  member  would  suggest  some  suoh  metaplior  as  impUed  in 
the  second,  even  to  a  readet  who  knew  nothing  of  the  usage 
of  the  Hebrew  word. 

CHAPTER    XI. 

V.  16.  *^ Agradout  woman  retctineih  honor; 
And  strong  men  retahi  rtcAes." 

The  oomparative  foree  of  the  particle  vau  is  neglected  here ; 

and,  consequently,  the  proverb  seems  to  consist  of  two  mem* 

bers  having  only  an  arbitrary  connection.     A  very  striking 

oomparison  is  lost:  '^  A  virtuous  woman  is  tenacious  of  her 

honor,  even  as  the  strong  holdfast  to  their  wealth.','    That  is', 

her  honor  is  her  riches,  her  very  precious  treasure,  in  losing 

which  she  loses  herself,    in  ni7K — ^the  noun  used  for  the  ad* 

jeotive — a  woman  of  grace — a  gracious  woman,-^or  rather 

a  virtuous  woman,    in,  however,  when  thus  used,  has  respect 

rather  to  the  estimation  of  virtue,  its  outward  aspect  or  value 

in  procuring  favor,  in  otiier  words,  its  ro  xaXov.     In  the  similar 

phrase  ^Ti  ncrK,  Prov.  31 :  10,    Ruth  3 :   11,  there   is  more 

properly  denoted  the  intrinsic  strength  of  virtuous  principle,  or 

ro  ayoiAw,     Both  expressions  are  used  with  apparently  the  same 

meaning.     In  this  place,   {n   suits  best  with  i)3^,  and   the 

general  comparison  intended.    This  is  also  strengthened  by  the 

use  of  the  word   O'lfnp — the  strongj  the  violent^  the  terri* 

Me  ones — those  who  have  obtained  their  wealth  by  lives  of 

great  peril  and  hardship— -like  the  old  buccaneers  or  Xii7(r«^ff( 

of  Homer's*  times,  who  roamed  about— 

Such  a  mode  of  acquiring  property  had  not,  in  ancient  times, 
the  same  stigma  that  is  now  attached  to  it.     The  law  of  na- 
tions seemed  to  legitimate  a  kind  of  freebooting  under  certain 
circumstances.     Conquest  became  acquisitio  ;  the  right  of  the 
sword,   by  a  sort  of  common-law  acquiescence,  became  tiie 
strongest  and  best  acknowledged  of  all  titles,  to  be  defended 
with  the  utmost  resolution  and  pertinacity.     Of  this  descrip- 
tion were  the  expeditions  of  David  from  Ziklag  (1  Sam.  27: 
10) ;  when  he  was  driven  forth  by  Saul  and  compelled  to  sus- 
tain himself  and  his  adherents  in  the  border  country  of  the 
Philistines,   ^^to  the  south  of  Judah  and  against  the  south 
of  the  Jerahmeelites  and  against  the  south  of  the  Kenites." 
Those,  however,  with  whom  he  carried  on  this  private  war 
were,  almost  constantly,  the  public  enemies  of  his  native  land. 
We  have  dwelt  upon  the  word,  because  the  courage  and 
resolution  with  which  such  men  would  defend  their  conquered 
booty  is  the  main  element  in  the  comparison.     In  its  strongest 
primary  sense,  the  word  denotes  men  of  the  most  desperate 
'  Odyss.  IX.  255.    Periling  their  lives  in  bringing  evil  upon  othem. 
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valor  engaged  in  the  most  perilous  enterprises.  As  in  Isaiah 
25:  4,  ''When  the  Wast  of  the  terrible  ones  is  as  a  storm 
against  the  wall"  The  idea  on  iivhich  the  comparison  is 
founded  appears  prominently  Isa.  49 :  24,  "  Shall  the  prey  be 
taken  from  the  mighty?  yea,  even  the  prey  of  the  terrible  ones 
shall  be  released.''    Compare  also  Jerem.  15  :  21  ;  Job  6  :  23. 

V.  17.  "  The  merciful  man  doethgood  to  his  own  soul; 
But  he  that  is  cruel  traublelh  his  oumJUsh." 

As  a  translation,  this  perhaps  could  not  be  much  improved. 
Any  attempt  to  do  so  would  run  more  or  less  into  a  paraphrase. 
There  is,  however,  a  contrast  in  the  words  hnx  and  "^oj?  which 
deserves  a  brief  consideration,  although  the  main  antithesis 
is  in  the  terms  for  soul  and  flesh,    ^oa  has  three  principal 
modifications  of  its  primary  idea.     It  means,  1,  to  do  good  tOy 
or  to  treat  kindly ;  2,  to  wean  as  a  child  ;  3,  to  ripen  as  fruit. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  selected  here  with  some  reference  to  all 
these  modifications,  or  rather  to  be  taken  in  that  primary  sense 
of  nourishing^  cherishing^  or  nursing  which  includes  them  all. 
Compare  th^  use  of  the  word,  Ps.  131 :  2,  "  Surely  I  have  com- 
posed  and  quieted  myself,"  &c.     The  beauty  of  liie  passage  is 
very  much  marred  there  by  the  tame  rendering  "  5^//,"  although 
proper  in  many  cases  where  nephesh  is  used.     Bather  "  I  have 
composed  and  quieted  my  soul  as  a  child  weaned  of  its  mother ; 
even  as  a  weaned  child  my  soul.'^'     What  can  more  beautifully 
express  the  hushing  of  every  uprising  emotion  of  pride,  the  /«//- 
ing  of  every  angry  and  malevolent  passion  ?    See  also  Isa.  11 : 
8  ;  38  :  9.    The  use  of  the  word  occasionally  in  malum  partem^ 
is  derived  from  the  general  idea  of  recompensing  or  doing 
something  to  one  in  return,  which,  as  is  found  to  be  the  case 
with  other  terms,  passes  in  the  course  of  time  to  the  opposite 
sense.     It  is  at  first  by  a  species  of  irony,  that  afterwards  be- 
comes established  in  sober  speech,  and  is  a  mode  of  derivation 
to  be  met  with  in  all  languages — as,  to  pay  a  debty  or  do  one  a 
deserved  turn,  comes  in  time  to  be  a  legitimate  phrase  for  re- 
taliating an  injury.     Taking,  however,  the  good  senses  of  the 
word,  we  may  say,  that  they  all  seem  to  combine  to  make  a 
most  agreeable  picture,  and  a  most  striking  contrast.     Tho 
man  of  kindly  deeds  does  good  to  his  own  souL    He  nurses  it 
in  goodness ;  he  weans  it  from  evil.     Through  the  cherishing 
of  benevolent  feelings,  and  the  practice  of  corresponding  ac- 
tions, he  renders  it  still  more  gentle  and  benevolent.    It  grows 
by  that  on  which  it  feeds.     The  exercise  of  Hie  good  affections 
delivers  it  also  from  the  power  of  evil  passions--ieeps  it  com- 
posed, quiet ;  like  a  weaned  child.     And  so>  too,  does  such  a 
course  produce  effects  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  third 
modification  of  this  primary  idea.    It  renders  th6  soul  soft, 
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mellow^  ripe  J  rich  in  the  exuberance  of  all  kind  and  tender 
eniotion3.  Whilst  this  is  the  result  on  the  one  hand,  the  effect 
of  the  opposite  state  and  temper  is  not  only  to  ruin  the  soul, 
to  breed  in  it  spiritual  death,  but  also  to  leave  its  very  marks 
in  the  sympathizing  body.  '*tr3K,  the  fierce  and  cruel  indulger 
of  evil  passions  (for  the  word  has  a  wonderful  uniformity  in 
all  passages  where  it  occurs),  troubles  his  own  flesh.  It  not 
only  takes  away  the  enjoyment  of  the  soul  per  «e,  but  also  all 
satisfaction  in  those  pleasures  which  might  rationally  be  de- 
rived through  the  body.  Nay,  more — ^it  not  unfirequently  de- 
ranges the  carnal  constitution,  and  brings  disorder  and  disease 
into  the  very  flesh  itself. 

V.  19.  "*  As  rigfUeou$ne$s  iendeih  to  life; 

So  lie  that  pursueth  etil  fnirsueth  it  to  his  death,^^ 

There  is  great  variety  in  the  manner  in  which  this  idea  is  set 
forth  in  the  Proverbs.  Without  commenting  particularly  on 
this  passage,  which  calls  for  no  critical  exegesis,  we  will  sim- 
ply present  a  number  of  others  in  connection  with  it,  all  marked 
by  a  similar  use  of  the  terms  death  and  life, 

Ch.  14 :  12.  "  There  ,hi  a  way  which  seemeth  right  mito  a  man,  bujt  the  end 

thereof  are  the  ways  of  deaths 
V.  27.  **  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  a  fountain  of  life^  to  depart  from  the  snares 

of(fea/A." 
Ch.  8 :  35.  "  Whoso  findeth  me  (wisdom)  findeth  life,  and  shall  obtain  finvor 

of  the  Lord.    He  that  sinneth  against  me  does  violent  hurt  to  his  own  sonl; 

all  they  that  hate  me  love  deathJ** 
15 :  24.  ^  The  way  of  life  is  above  to  the  wise,  that  he  may  depart  from  Hades 

henealh.'* 
15 :  31.  *'  The  ear  that  heareth  the  reproof  of  life  abideth  among  the  wise." 
15:4.  ''A  wholesome  tongue  is  a  tree  of  life,  but  perverseness  therein  is  a 

death  {pOXf,fraclio,  conruptio,  dui^opcL,  interitita)  in  the  spirit,*^ 

16 :  22.  '*  Understanding  is  a  well-spring  of  life  unto  him  that  hath  it.'*    Com- 
pare our  Saviour's  "  well  of  water  sprin^ng  np  to  everlasting  2t/e." 
19 :  23.  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  tendeth  to  /?/«." 

21 :  16.  "The  man  that  wandereth  out  of  the  way  of  understanding,  shall  re- 
main in  the  congregation  of  the  dead^ 
21 :  21.  "He  that  followeth  after  righteousness  and  mercy,  findeth  life, 

righteousness,  and  honor."   Compare  Paul,  Rom.  2 :  7,  **  To  them  who  seek  for 

glory,  and  honor,  and  immortality  ^etemoi  Itfe" 
22:  4.  **  By  humility  and  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  are  riches,  honor,  and  life.** 
Ch.  3 :  22.  "  So  shall  they  be  Itfe  unto  thy  soul,  and  grace  unto  thy  neck." 
4 :  13.  "  Take  fast  hold  of  instruction ;  let  her  not  go ;  for  she  is  thy  life.** 
14:  12.  "There  is  a  way  which  seemeth  right  unto  a  man,  but  the  end 

thereof  are  the  ways  of  death.** 
4 :  23.  "  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence ;  for  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life.** 
5:5."  Her  feet  go  down  to  death ;  her  steps  take  hold  on  hell** 
6:  23.  "  For  the  eoomiandment  is  a  lamp;  and  the  law  is  light;  and  the 

reproofs  of  instruction  are  the  way  of  life.** 

Other  passages  of  the  same  kind  could  be  brought  from  the 
Proverbs,  and  many  similar  ones  from  other  parts  of  the  Old 
Testament.    The  questions  come  up :  Are  they  all  to  be  taken 

in  the  sense  of  natural  life  and  death  ?    Is  the  one  term  figura- 
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tive  merely  of  temporal  prosperity,  and  the  other  of  temporal 
adversity?  Is  the  death  the  penal  death  of  human  law?-  Is 
it  the  natural  effect  of  sin  in  producing  disease  and  consequent 
dissolution  ?  Is  the  life  a  prolongation  merely  of  days  upon 
the  earth,  as  the  reward,  or  rather  consequence^  of  obedience  ? 
Do  the  terms  contain  allusion  to  the  eternal  life  beyond  the 
grave,  secured  by  covenant  to  the  righteous  seed,  and  to  the 
eternal  death  of  the  legal  penalty  ?  Or  lastly,  is  there  any 
reference  to  the  idea  of  a  moral  or  spiritual  life  and  death, 

•  regarded  as  being  in  the  souly  even  in  the  present  state  of  being, 
and  containing  the  seeds  of  an  eternal  development  in  an- 
other and  eternal  existence — ^the  one  ever  tending  upward^  the 
other  downward;  the  one  presenting  ihe  idea  of  our  drawing 
nigfaer  and  nigher  unto  Grod,  the  other  of  a  way  ever  departing 
farther  andfartiier  from  him ;  the  one  (whether  figuratively  or 
not)  leading  to  heaven  above  (see  Prov.  15  :  24),  ilie  other  to 
helly  or  hades,  or  the  '^  congregation  of  those  that  remain 
among  the  dead  beneath  V^  Prov.  21 :  16.  If  there  are  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  what  may  be  styled  the  more  evangelical 
answers  to  these  questions,  there  are  other,  and,  we  tiiink, 
much  greater  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  those  that  would  give 
them  merely  a  temporal  and  earthly  aspect.  We  have  grouped 
together  these  passages,  in  this  place,  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 

'  senting  at  a  glance  their  distinguishing  features.  Let  any  one 
read  &em  carefully  over,  witii  others  that  might  be  taken 
from  the  Psalms  and  Prophets,  and  then  consult  the  impres- 
sions  of  his  own  soul  in  answering  thb  question, — whether 
there  is  not  that  in  the  style  and  language  which  must  be  pro- 
nounced unmeaning  or  extravagant  if  we  adopt  only  the  lowest 
and  most  temporal  interpretation.  If  figurative, — ^figurative, 
we  ask,  of  what  ?  What  is  the  reality  back  of  the  figure  ? 
What  is  there  in  the  soul  to  which  these  terms,  thus  drawn 
from  the  bodily  life  and  death,  express  a  resemblance  so  near, 
a  parallelism  so  perfect  ? — if,  indeed,  they  are  so  drawn,  and 
ate  not  equally  primary  and  literal  when  applied  directly  to 
the  Spirit.  But  the  subject  demands  a  most  morough  investi- 
gation by  itself.  We  can  only  allude  to  it  here,  and  do  so, 
because  the  terms  so  often  occur  in  any  critical  examination  of 
this  book  of  Proverbs. 

CHAPTER   Xll. 

V.  10.  "  il  righteous  man  r^ardeth  the  life  (if  hisheast ; 
But  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cnifiZ." 

The  latter  member  of  this  proverb  has  passed  into  very  com- 
mon use ;  and  yet  we  may  doubt  the  propriety  of  its  more  gen- 
eral  applications.  In  itself  it  would  seem  a  direct  contradic- 
tion ;  and  could  only  be  supposed  to  have  point  and  force  by 
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being  taken  ironically  or  comparatively.  The  tender  mercies 
of  the  wicked  would  thus  be  an  oxymoron^  as  the  critics  call 
it,  an  ironical  phrase  for  their  cruel  dispositions.  Or  we  might 
say  their  best  affections,  even  in  their  best  moods,  are  com* 
paratively  harsh ;  they  have  ever  a  tinge  of  malevolence.  The 
proverb,  as  it  stands,  finds  also  a  good  application  to  much  of 
that  abstract,  inflating,  philanthropy  which  is  not  unfrequently 
professed  by  very  bad  men.  Some  of  the  most  ferocious  revo- 
hitionists,  whose  subsequent  power  has  been  distinguished  by 
a  revolting  inhumanity,  comnienced  their  career  of  blood  as 
flaming  philantiiropists.  Robespierre  is  known  to  have  been  a 
warm  advocate  for  the  abolition  of  capital  punishment  as  un* 
suited  to  the  benign  spirit  of  his  merciful  age.  The  tender 
mercies  of  such  men  are  indeed  cruel. 

We  think,  however,  that  the  proverb  has  been  mistranslated. 
The  word  D'om,  though  generally  taken  for  the  kindly  affec- 
tions, may  denote  any  iva^m  and  strong  feeling  of  the  soul. 
Its  well-known  primary  sense  is  (t^\o-yxf^  the  bowels.  Hence  the 
phrase,  "  bowels  of  compassion, ^^  The  Greeks  use  their  term  in 
^e  same  way,  not  only  for  the  tender  emotions,  but  also  for 
any  strong  or  burning  affection ;  as  for  violent  anger,  Aristoph. 
Ban.  844. 

Compare  also  Ran.  1006.  It  also  expresses  anxiety;  and  is 
sometimes  employed  for  the  disposition  generally,  as  fii  Eurip. 
Med.  ^0.  Hence  it  may  be  rendered  here  literally — The 
bowels  of  the  wicked  are  cruel ;  they  are  the  seat  of  the  burn- 
ing, malevolent  passions ;  their  inmost  soul  is  inhumanity  and 
wrath ;  just  as  the  similar  word  yy^  {viscera^  cor.  animus)  ia 
to  be  taken,  Ps.  6:  10,  "  TAeir  inward  parts  are  mischief  ; 
their  throat  is  an  opened  sepulchre." 

Y.  33.  *<  The  prudent  man  concealeih  knowledge ; 

But  thefooVi  heart  proclaimelh  abrwd  his  folly.'" 

A  beautiful  example  of  a  triple  antithesis. 

V.  26.  ••  The  righteous  is  more  excellent  than  his  neighbor; 
Bui  the  way  of  the  wicked  seduceth  thfrnJ** 

One  might  almost  conclude,  d  priori j  that  there  is  some  de- 
fect about  this  translation.  There  seems  little  or  no  meaning 
in  the  first  member,  and  a  want  of  all  antithetical  connection 
between  it  and  the  second.  The  difiicult  word  is  "in\  The 
translators  have  regarded  it  as  being  from  the  root  %">%  which 
in  Niphal  means  to  remain,  to  survive,  and  hence,  to  excel. 
Such  also  is  the  view  of  Martin  Geier  in  his  commentary  on 
the  passage.  The  Latin  version  of  Tremellius  gives  the  same 
sense.  The  Septuagint,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  difiicult 
passages  in  the  FroverbSi  is  a  loose  paraphrase,  having  little  or 
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no  meaning,  and  rambling  almost  out  of  sight  of  the  Hebrew 
text.  We  have,  however,  the  authority  of  Gresenius  for  regard- 
ing the  word  asthe  futu;re  Hiphil  of  nn,  circuize^  investigare ; 
hence,  in  Hiphil  to  $how  the  wap,  or  act  as  a  guide  in  conduct- 
ing others.  The  Kal  form  occurs  in  a  number  of  places.  In 
Eccles.  7  :  25,  it  is  in  connection  with  \ifp2,  to  seekj  to  search 
diligently,  and  may  be  rendered  to  explore.  So  also  Eocles. 
1 :  13.  It  is  the  word  that  is  used  of  the  explorations  of  the 
spies  who  were  sent  out  to  examine  the  promised  land,  and  to 
whom  there  may  have  been  some  reference  here.  The  rebel- 
lious Israelites  lost  their  may  for  nearly  foi:ty  years,  whilst 
Joshua,  one  of  the  faithful  scouts,  guided  the  people  at  last  to 
Canaan.  Thus  the  historical  fact  may  have  passed  into  a  prov- 
erb, or  rather,  bepome  the  ground  of  the  proverb.  '*  The  wa^ 
of  the  wicked  sedticeth  ^Aew,"  rather  causes  them  to  err,  or, 
more  correctly  still,  takes  them  out  of  the  right  road.  Compare 
Prov.  10 :  17,  and  the  remarks  above.  There  is,  then,  a  good 
and  clear  sen3e  to  each  member,  and  a  fine  contrast.  Tho 
righteous  man  not  only  keeps  himself  in  the  way,  but  explores 
the  right  path  for  others ;  even  as  Caleb  and  Joshua  explored  the 
promised  land.  On  the  other  hand,  the  very  course  of  the  wicked 
and  rebellious  is  ever  leading  them  farther  and  farther  astray. 
There  is  one  other  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  in  HiphU, 
and  that  is  the  disputed  passage  2  Sam.  33,  where  we  have 
in%  which  is  supposed  to  be  for  vi' — patah  with  dagesh  sup- 
posed to  be  equivalent  to  quamets.  The  great  argument  fpr 
this  is  the  exigency  of  the  place,  the  derivation  from  ")nj  fJEtiling 
to  give  any  suitable  sense.  The  meaning,  l^en,  becomes  the 
same  as  in  this  passage.  He  guides  the  upright  in  the  wa^f 
and  both  places  mutually  confirm  each  other. 

V.  28.  "  In  the  xoay  cf  righteousness  is  life; 

And  in  the  pathtoay  thereof  there  is  no  deathJ** 

There  are  some  strong  objections  to  this  rendering,  even  though 
all  efforts  should  fail  in  bringing  out  a  better.  It  presents  the 
appearance  of  the  baldest  of  tautologies.  The  second  member 
eems  but  a  repetition  of  the  first  in  an  enfeebled  negative 
form ;  for  if  there  is  a  negative,  it  has  Aot,  when  thus  taken 
separately,  any  such  emphasis  as  would  result  in  English 
from  rendering  no  instead  of  not.  But  the  main  critical  objeo- 
tion  is  to  the  view  taken  of  the  word  Sk.  This  is  universally 
in  Hebrew  the  subjective  negative  used  before  the  ftiture  smd 
imperative  when  expressive  of  a  prohibitory  or  deprecatory 
sense.  It  corresponds  to  the  Grreek  fi.^  and,  like  it,  is  some- 
times used  when  the  subjective  is  implied  or  concealed  under 
what  is  apparently  a  denying  assertion.  It  may  also,  like  fM, 
imply  a  sort  of  caution  or  direction^  by  the  aid  of  some  govern- 
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ing  word  understood ;  as  the  Greek  partiole  in  Horn.  Odyss.  t. 
415,  where  f*.^  is  equivalent  to  SsiSu  luii,  I  fear  ^  lest,  &o.  So, 
too,  the'helping  word  itself  may  be  taken  negatively,  as  thou^ 
equivalent  to  fi.^  Ssitfr^g  (t^i;  or  in  Latin,  ne  metuas.  There  is, 
however,  no  case  to  be  found  in  the  Hebrew  Bible  of  ^K  used 
objectively  in  a  direct  negative  assertion  incapable  of  being 
resolved  into  a  subjective  sense,  unless  it  be  the  passage,  Prov. 
30:  31  (oip  hvi),  which  is  so  utterly  uncertain  in  its  meai^ 
ing  as  to  be  worth  nothing  by  way  of  authority.  If  Sk  is  to 
be  treated  as  a  separate  negative  particle,  the  view  above 
mentioned  furnishes  the  best  translation  of  which  it  is  oapa^. 
"  And  as  for  the  way  of  its  path  {ne  metuas)  have  no  fear  of 
its  being  deaths  or  of  there  being  death  in  ity 

This,  however,  at  best,  seems  unusual  and  far-fetched.    But 
why  should  the  Masoretic  punctuation  be  regarded  as  absolutely 
conclusive,  or  entitled  to  any  higher  consideration  than  what 
it  justly  has  as  one  of  the  oldest,  and  the  most  careful  of  ver- 
sions ?     It  is  not  a  part  of  the  text^  strictly,  although  of  the 
greatest  authority  in  ascertaining  what  the  text  is.     If  we 
read  ^k  for  Sk,  and  keep  in  mind  the  true  force  of  T\yn}y  ihete 
comes  forth  a  rendering  which  has  strong  claims  upon  our  at> 
tention.     There  is  said  to  be  a  Hebrew  Godex^  in  which  thw 
reading  occurs ;  and  the  Chaldee  rendering  could  only  have 
come  from  such  a  punctuation ;  which  the  LXX.  have  also  fol* 
lowed,  although  in  a  very  paraphrastic  manner— 4^oi  Si  ii^vnifnti^ 
xuv  itg  ^avcu-ov.     Such  a  view  is  helped  by  a  consideraticm  of  fh^ 
true  and  most  common  import  of  3'ru.     In  distinction  bcm 
IPK,  a  iray,  course^  or  Journey^  generally  (as  o'D'  rxttvn^  Pji. 
8:9,    Vi(B  mariunij  ^ypA  xix^^a,  the  ways  of  the  sea),  it 
means  a  beaten  path,  a  weU4rodden  path,  the  broad,  well*traT* 
eled,  and  well-known  road.    It  may  be  made  from  the  unused 
root  3n3,  whose  supposed  primary  sense,  calcandi  proculcandi^ 
6-esenius  regards  as  being  an  imitation  of  the  sound,  like  tab^ 
tap — ^with  which  compare  the  G-reek  (frst^u  and  our  ^^mp,  stub^ 
&c.     This,  in  connection  with  the  other  view,  brings  out » 
clear  and    impressive  contrast :  ^^  In  the  way  of  righieom^ 
ness  is  life ;  the  course  of  the  worn  and  traveled  road  is  to 
death. ^^    Compare  the  >^iii  WoV  of  Hesiod,  Works  and  Dayg, 
265, — and  especially  our  Saviour's  metaphor,  Mat.  7:    13: 
'^  Broad  is  the  way  that  leadeth  unto  destruction^  and  mamlf 
there  be  that  go  in  thereatJ*^ 

Another  view  may  regard  Sk  as  actually  joined  to  what 
follows,  so  as  to  make  one  word  nioSit,  al^maveth^  forming 
such  a  compound  as  nioSy»  tzal^mavethi  ot  like  the  teirj 

^  Codex  Hebnens  in  forma  quarta  VenetiU  editns  A.  C.  16. 18,  in  cojiis 
margtne  pro  ol,  nota  Maaoretica  ponitur  il  Mart,  Geler.  936. 
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doubtful  word  DipSx,  Prov.  30 :  31.  The  effect  of  this,  it  will 
be  seen,  would  be  to  give  point  and  strength  to  the  assertion, 
and  to  make,  moreover,  an  amplification  of  the  first  member, 
instead  of  a  falling  off,  as  is  felt  to  be  the  case  in  our  commoa 
version.  The  word  thus  assumes  a  positive  form,  and  with  it 
a  positive  force,  although  coming  from  a  negative  in  composi- 
tion, like  the  Greek  d^aitoufia  and  our  word  im-mortality.  Such 
terms,  especially  in  Grreek  and  Latin,  have  far  more  power 
and  meaning  than  the  mere  negative  idea  resulting  from  the 
uncompounded  separate  parts.  The  Greek  «ixP^'*^'  for  example, 
— unprofitable^  the  unprofitable  servant, — ^means  much  more 
than  would  be  expressed  by  oC  or  f«.i^  XP'J^W*  See  Clark's  note 
on  the  word,  Iliad,  II.  269.  There,  as  applied  to  Thersites,  it 
denotes  the  lowest  degree  of  vileness.  Our  Saviour  also  uses 
it  to  express  an  extreme  degree  of  depravity.  Mat.  25 :  30 ; 
Luke  17 :  1,  where  it  is  applied  to  the  unprofitable  servant. 
We  have  the  same  thing  in  die  Hebrew,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
word  Sjr^Sa  and  the  phrase,  men  of  Belialy  which,  although 
its  uncompounded  parts  would  seem  simply  to  denote  one  who 
does  not  profit^  expresses,  nevertheless,  the  strongest  idea  of 
wickedness  that  can  be  represented  in  the  Hebrew  language. 
Such  is  the  effect  of  the  composition.  Like  the  union  of  cer- 
tain chemical  substances,  it  seems  to  produce  a  new  combina- 
tion, a  new  and  more  intense  idea,  distinct  from  the  parts,  and 
far  exceeding  the  sum  of  their  mere  aggregate  power.  So  also 
in  the  Latin— «uch  words  as  inimicHs,  immitiSf  improbtiSj  infe* 
Uxy  impius^  mean  far  more  than  non-amtcusy  non-mitts^  noiu 
feliXj  non-piusj  &c.  The  same  principle  is  also  found  appli- 
cable to  negative  compounds  carrying  a  good  sense,  such  as  in* 
mocenSf  inculpatus,  &o.  They  have  a  stronger  sense  than  non- 
nocensj  or  non-culpatuSy  as  also  our  word  blameless  means 
much  more  than  not  blamed.  And  so,  too,  the  Latin  immor^ 
taliSj  and  our  imm^ortality,  have  a  depth  and  largeness  of 
meaning  altogether  transcending  that  of  the  mere  separate  neg- 
ative phrases — such  as  rum-mors^  or  not-death.  In  this  view 
the  proverb  becomes  a  climax,  or  amplifying  parallelism.  Tho 
second  part,  by  this  peculiarity  of  expression,  rises  above  the 
first — "  In  the  way  of  the  righteous  there  is  /t/e, — its  course  is 
the  pathway  to  tm-worteZtYy  *'— even  that  ^^  eternal  life^* 
(or  diava^ia)  which  knows  no  death, — that  everlasting  health 
(d^ay(fia)  which  knows  no  disorganization, — ^ihat  never-failing 
and  never-forfeited  inheritance  which  Peter  describes  by  neg- 
atives of  similar  intensity,  as  A*eAPTOJ?,  AMIANTO^,  AMA- 
PANTOS^^n-^iorruptiblej  un^filable,  un-^iecaf/ing^ — ^^  reserve 
td  in  the  heavens  for  those  who  are  kept  by  the  power  of  Qt>d 
through  faith  unto  salvation." 
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CHAPTER    Xm. 

V.  8.  **  The  ransom  €f  a  mans  life  arekis  riches; 
BtU  Ike  poor  heareth  nol  rebukeJ*^ 

The  connection  between  the  two  members  (which  is  not  ob- 
vioQs  at  first  view)  will  be  seen  by  looking  closely  at  the  first. 
VQ3  *ii)3  may  refer  to  the  power  of  wealth  in  delivering  its 
possessor  from  almost  every  species  of  worldly  difficulty ;  but 
by  taking  it  with  special  reference  to  judicial  proceedings,  we 
discover  the  antithesis  at  onco.  Riches  may  buy  a  man  off  from 
justice ;  they  have  often  done  so;  but  they  are  not  unfrequent- 
ly,  too,  the  cause,  or  occasion,  of  drawing  down  accusati(»iB 
against  him  as  the  very  grouqd  of  exactions  for  his  deliver- 
ance. This  was  peculiarly  the  case,  in  the  extremes  of  de- 
mocracy and  despotism.  In  the  one,  the  rich  man's  wealth 
was  a  continual  temptation  to  the  tyrant,  in  the  other  an  ob- 
ject of  jealousy  to  the  mob,^-or  rather  to  the  demagogues  who 
ruled  the  mob.  Of  this  Lucian  gives  us  a  lively,  though  not 
overdrawn  picture,  in  his  dialogue  entitled  ''  Somnium  sen  Gal- 
/iM,"  194  Lip.  If  such  a  view  be  correct,  the  latter  clause  of 
the  proverb  famishes  an  of&et  to  the  first.  It  is  a  contrast  of 
reciprocfl^l  advantages.  The  rich  man's  wealth  buys  him  off 
from  oondenmation ;  the  poor  man's  insignifiance  is  his  securi- 
ty against  assault.  Tvyp}  may  be  taken  in  the  sense  of  accuser 
tiofij  chargCy  increpatioj  xacijyopiifAa.  "But  you,"  says  Lucian 
in  the  sketch  referred  to,  '^  have  no  apprehensions  from  rob- 
bers; you  have  no  reckonings  with  wicked  and  unfaithfril 
stewards ;  you  have  no  fear  of  the  informer,"— which  seems  to 
be  just  about  what  is  intended  in  the  second  member  of  this 
proverb.  Barcmius  says  that  the  eealy  Christians  used  this 
proverb  by  way  of  defence  of  their  conduct,  when,  in  perseoo- 
tion,  they  appeased  the  rage  of  their  adversaries  with  presents. 

Y.  19.  ^  The  desire  accompHshed  is  sweet  to  the  soul; 

But  it  is  an  abomination  to  fools  to  depart  from  ecil,^ 

**  The  desire  "  of  the  good  would  seem  to  be  opposed  to  the 
aversion  of  the  bad ;  and  yet  there  is  nothing  but  very  general 
and  vague  inference  to  ^ow  whose  desire  it  is,  or  of  what* 
There  is,  moreover,  a  want  of  symmetry  in  the  antithesis.  The 
subject  and  predicate  in  the  two  members,  respectively,  stand 
in  an  inverse  order.  There  is  but  little  contrast  in  the  whole 
thought,  although  there  is  something  of  euphonic  resemblance 
in  the  commencing  words,  ni«r»  and  n3jrin,  with  which  compare 
n3Kn,  Ps.  119 :  20.  On  the  whole,  the  proverb,  thus  translated, 
lacks  that  point  and  neatness  which  would  seem  to  be  an  essen- 
tial quality  of  this  kind  of  writing. 

niKH  may  signify,  in  general,  any  strong  desire,  or  longing, 
either  good  or  bad.  But  a  close  examination  of  passages  widi 
a  concordance,  would  show  that  it  is  most  commonly  used, 
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either  in  malam  partem j  for  some  wrong  object ;  or  if  Dot  bad 
in  itself  J  that  it  gets  that  aspect  frequently,  in  consequence  of 
its  inordinate  exercise.  It  is  most  naturally  to  be  taken  in 
one  of  these  ways  when  there  is  nothing  in  the  context  to  de- 
termine it  to  a  good  sense.  It  is  generally  sensual  {concupis^ 
centia)y  to  say  iJie  least.  Taking  this  view,  we  get  a  clear 
antithesis  and  an  instructive  sense,  if  we  can  only  accommo- 
date HTiJ  to  it.  This  word,  as  the  Niphal  of  the  substantive 
verb,  does  not  so  much  denote  here  what  is  accomplished^  in 
the  sense  of  factum,  as  what  is  simply  and  absolutely  past — 
prtBteritum,  Hence  it  gets  what  might  seem  to  be  its  unfa* 
vorable  sense,  and  which  some  grammarians  and  lexicogra- 
phers  have  regarded  as  differing  so  widely  from  the  oonmion 
signification,  as  to  denote  a  different  root  to  which  they  have 
given  iiie  senses /rac^te*,  or  debilitatus  est.  As  in  Daniel  2 :  1, 
where  it  may  be  rendered — ^not  "  At5  sleep  brake  from  him^*^ 
as  our  translation  has  it,  or  was  broken^  but,  his  sleep  was 

Sane — it  was  all  over  for  that  night — ^he  could  sleep  no  more, 
[ence  also,  in  Dan.  8 :  27,  it  is  joined  with  *n'*7nj  (J  was  sick)^ 
and  may  be  rendered,  confectus  eram^  or,  to  use  a  common 
expression — it  was  all  over  with  him — ^he  was  spent,  ex- 
hausted, gone.  There  is  a  very  striking  example  of  this  use 
t>f  the  passive  of  the  substantive  verb  to  denote  the  absolute 
past,  Ezek.  21 :  12 — rwnji  nna  n^n,  <^  Lo  it  is  comings  and 
gone^  saith  the  Lord.''  In  the  prophetic  vision,  it  is  regarded 
already  as  among  the  things  that  were — 

Fuimus  Trotn^fuil  nimn,  et  ingens 
Gloria  Teucronim— 

compare  also  Ezek.  39 :  8. 

Giving  the  word  here  this  sense  of  absolute  pastness,  or 
preeterition,  and  taking  Tmn  in  malam  partem,  or  in  the  sense 
of  concupiscence  or  inordinate  desire,  we  have  a  clear  and  sig- 
nificant rendering— one  that  commends  itself,  we  think,  to 
critical  attention.  The  desire  when  past,  that  is,  the  tempta- 
tion successfully  resisted,  the  inordinate  appetite  conquered 
and  numbered  among  things  that  were,  is  pleasant,  very- 
pleasant  to  the  soul.  Every  man's  own  experimental  philos- 
ophy may  teach  him  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  and  every  man 
may  have  the  pleasure  if  he  wills  it.  There  is  no  feeling 
more  delightful  than  that  which  succeeds  such  a  victory,  es- 
pecially if  connected  with  a  triumph  over  some  malevolent  as 
well  as  sensual  passion,  or  coming  after  some  act  of  resolute 
self-denial.  It  is  not  simply  a  feeling  of  release,  but  of  abso^ 
lute  freedom.  It  is  a  consciousness  of  growth,  of  enlargement, 
of  increased  and  increasing  spiritual  strength,  of  progress  in 
the  true  A^rij — the  true  and  absolute  good.     It  mav  be  on  this 

count  that  our  Saviour  so  commends  and  enjoins  it,  namely  i 
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as  a  good  per  se,  irrespective  of  any  Epicurean  or  utilitarian 
value  it  may  have  as  the  means  of  averting  a  greater  pain,  or 
securing  the  unhindered  enjoymeot  of  some  stronger  '^pas- 
sional attraction  "  than  it  yields.  Christ's  teachings  on  this 
subject  must,  certainly  have  been  something  more  than  that 
nicely  calculating  maxim  of  the  sensual  philosophy — ^hac  usu- 
rum  compensatione  sapientem,  ut  voluptatem  fugiat^  si  ea  ma- 
jorem  dolorem  effectura  sit,  et  dolorem  suscipiat,  majorem  effi- 
cientem  voluptatem.* 

Epicurus  and  his  school  maintained  that  there  was  happi- 
ziess  in  the  recollection  of  sensual  pleasures  that  were  past. 
Quooirca  gaudere  (inquit)  tamdiu,  dum  prsBsentem  sentiat 
voluptatem — ^prospicere  quoque  venientem,  nee  prceteritam 
preeterfluere  sinere :  ita  perpetuas  et  contextas  voluptates  in 
sapiente  fore  semper,  cum  expectatio  speratarum  voluptatum 
perceptarum  memorice  jungeretur.  Cicero,*  however,  without 
any  ceremony,  charges  him,  and  justly,  too,  with  giving  the 
lie  to  ihe  plainest  assertions  of  our  common  hmnan  nature. 
Pleasure  coming  (nK3,  as  the  word  should  be  translated,  Prov. 
13 :  12)  is  pleasant,  and  this  is  the  only  state  in  which  it 
maintains  itself  unchanged  and  Unalloyed.  Pleasure  enjoying, 
if  we  may  use  the  word,  or  in  the  act  of  being  enjoyed,  begins 
already  to  die ;  it  expires  with  gratification ;  it  passes  its  max- 
imum point  the  very  moment  fruition  commences,  and  then  is 
suicidal,  or  self-destructive,  as  Plato  shows  in  the  Grorgias ; 
where  he  proves  that  on  this  account  it  cannot  be  the  good. 
This  is  the  law  of  sensual  enjoyment.  Much  less  can  it  exist 
in  the  past.  On  the  contrary,  it  leaves  satiety  and  weariness, 
and  often  remorse,  as  a  sting  behind  it  when  it  is  "  accom- 
plished ;"  as  every  sensualist's  experience  would  fully  testify. 
But  the  desire  past— the  temptation  resisted — ^the  warfare  over 
— ^the  victory  won — ^the  soul  is  filled  with  a  happiness,  not 
merely  superior  to  sensual  pleasure,  and  of  a  higher  degree  of 
purity,  but  altogether  of  a  different  nature.  It  is  that  calm 
and  solid  bliss  that  no  word  could  have  so  well  expressed  as 
the  Hebrew  3ijr.  It  has  in  it  a  feeling  of  eternity,  of  sub- 
stantiality, of  incorruptibility,  of  immortality,  of  that  uncloy-* 
ing  freshness  which  our  Saviour  compares  to  a  well-spring, 
ever  rising  up  to  everlasting  life. 

'  Cic.  To8C.  Q.  ▼.  33.  The  wise  man  would  thas  balance  the  scales,  as  to 
deny  himself  a  pleasure,  if  it  was  going  to  produce  a  greater  pain,  and  to  un- 
dergo a  pain,  if  it  would  be  the  means  of  securing  a  greater  pleasure. 

•  Wherefore  he  has  joy  whilst  he  is  feelings  the  pleasure  that  is  present ; 
with  joy  he  contemplates  tne  pleasure  that  is  approaching ;  nor  does  he  suffer 
eeen  the  past  iofiow  by  cmd  escape.  Thus  there  is  for  the  wise  man  a  round  of 
perpetual  and  closely-connected  delights.  Tojgether  with  the  present,  he  has 
the  expectation  of  joys  yet  exisdng  in  hope,  joined  to  the  pleasant  memory  of 
those  that  are  past    Cic  Tose.  Q.  y.  ^8. 
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yy}^T\  is  well  rendered  here^ — "  is  sweeV^ — "  is  sweet  to 
the  soul.''  We  cannot  think  it  extravagant  to  regard  this 
sense  of  the  verb  as  having  come  from,  or  as  having  some  connec- 
tion with,  the  noun  yyy,  the  evening  [vesper a)  ^  as  associated 
with  the  ideas  of  calmness,  of  meditation,  of  reflection,  or  some 
such  conception  as  gave  rise  to  that  beautiful  word  for  night 
which  occurs  in  the  Grreek  poetry — eO^povtj — ^the  hour  of  good 
feeling,  of  serene  thoughtfulness,  of  serious  happiness.  Com- 
pare Ps,  104  :  34:  "  My  meditation  of  him  shall  be  sweet ;  I 
will  be  happy  in  the  Lord.''  See  also  Prov.  3 :  24,  where  it  is 
used  in  a  connection  beautifully  appropriate  to  the  idea  of  such 
an  etymology — "  When  thou  liest  down  thou  shalt  not  fear  ; 
thou  shalt  lie  down  and  thy  sleep  shall  be  sweet.^^ 

If  this  view  of  the  first  member  can  be  sustained,  there  is 
presented  a  significant  antithesis  in  the  second,  "  But  fools  can- 
not  bear  to  depart  from  evil.^^  They  cannot  overcome  temp- 
tation ;  they  cannot  practice  self-denial.  They,  therefore, 
know  nothing  of  its  happiness ;  and  not  of  its  happiness  merely, 
but  of  the  exceeding  desirableness  of  that  resulting  state  which 
is  the  freedom,  the  power,  the  true  virtue  of  the  soul,  as  well 
as  its  highest  rationality. 

CHAPTER  xvm. 

V.  14.  "  The  spirit  of  a  man  will  siLStain  his  infirmiiy; 
But  a  wounded  spirit  who  can  bear  ?" 

It  is  said  by  some  that  the  distinction  between  soul  and  body, 
as  two  separate  entities,  is  nowhere  presented  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament. We  think,  however,  to  say  nothing  of  many  other 
places,  that  it  is  to  be  found  in  this  very  proverb,  although  not  so 
fully  brought  out  in  the  translation  as  it  might  be.  But  little 
objection  can  be  taken  to  the  particular  words  of  the  com- 
mon version ;  and  yet,  as  a  whole,  it  seems  to  obscure  the  point, 
if  not  the  essential  thought  of  the  original.  The  position  of  the 
terms  perverts  the  emphasis :  "  But  the  wounded  spirit  who  can 
bear  .^"  We  get  from  this  the  sense  of  endurance  merely.  The 
answer  is — No  one  can  bear  it — no  one  can  endure  it — it  is  be- 
yond the  human  patience.  This  is  the  thought  that  would  be 
generally  suggested,  although  the  translation,  even  as  it  stands, 
is  capable  of  a  higher  meaning. 

May  it  not  rather  be  rendered — But  who  shall  sustain  [or 
bear  up)  the  wounded  spirit^^ox  more  correctly  still — "  The 
wounded  spirit,  v/ho  shall  sustain  tY?*' — with  that  emphasis 
on  the  pronoun  which  would  appear  to  be  demanded  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  suffixed  (almost  redundantly,  it  would  seem,) 
to  the  verb  in  the  original.  The  change  may  seem  slight,  and 
yet  it  conveys  a  striking  difference  of  meaning,  or  at  all  events, 
a  more  enlarged  and  elevated  significance.  nSno  and  its  kin- 
dred nouns  always  presents  the  idea  of  bodily  infirmity,  and 
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the  antithesis  absolutely  requires  that  idea.  S^Sd  may  some- 
times have  the  sense  of  patient  endurance^  where  Ihe  subject 
and  object  are  the  same,  although,  in  most  cases,  it  refers  to 
the  sustaining  of  something  ab  extra,  by  way  of  nourishment, 
support,  or  defence ;  as  here  the  bodily  disease  may  be  regard- 
ed as  something  extraneous  to  the  spirit.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  Mef3.  In  some  few  cases,  when  the  context  requires  it, 
(as  Isa.  1 :  14  ;  Mich.  7 :  9^)  it  may  have  the  simple  subjective 
sense  of  enduring  (patiens)^  bearing  withj  but  most  generally 
denotes  the  supporting  power  of  something  foreign  to  the  thing 
supported.  This,  too,  would  seem  to  be  demanded  by  the  em- 
phatic repetition  of  the  pronoun.  We  have,  then,  adotible  an- 
tithesis (or,  rather,  antithetical  climax,)  one  part  of  which  is 
the  silent  answer  impUed.  "  The  spirit  or  higher  part  of  man 
can  sustain  the  bodily  infirmity y  or  the  body  in  its  infirmity ; 
but  taho  shall  sustain  the  stricken  spirit  ?"  Answer — a  higher 
spirit ;  something  out  of  man,  above  the  spirit  of  man,  even  as 
the  human  soul  is  above  the  body.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
«np  rr]i,  the  Divine  Spirit,  h  JlapojiXiiof,  the  Comforter.  The 
silent  answer  has  more  power  than  the  strongest  affirmative. 
The  stricken  spirit  (n^OJ)  cannot  be  sustained  by  itself.  It  must 
look  out  of  itself,  and  above  itself,  to  the  Great  Physician  of 
souls,  "  Who  healeth  the  stricken  in  heart  and  bindeth  up  their 
wounds, ^^  Ps.  147 :  3,  Compare  also  Isa.  67  :  16  :  "I  would 
not  always  contend  with  them,  neither  would  I  be  always 
wroth ;  for  the  very  spirit  would  faint  (or  swoon,  ^lor)  before 
me,  and  the  souls  which  I  have  made."  In  such  expressions, 
we  may  find  something  of  a  key  to  the  very  difficult  passage, 
Gen.  6  :  3,  rendered,  "  My  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with 
man,  for  that  he  is  flesh.^^  Whether  we  regard  'nn,  there,  as 
denoting  the  human  spirit  breathed  into  man  by  God,  as  we 
are  told.  Gen.  2 :  7,  (and  which  he  might,  therefore,  properly 
call  my  spirit,  my  spirit  which  I  have  given  him),  or  as  intend- 
ing the  Divine  Spirit  per  se, — ^and  whatever  view  we  may  take 
of  the  difficult  word  pT,  fits  expressive,  either  of  striving,  or  in- 
dwelling, or  lordship,  still  we  have  the  clear  distinction  between 
the  spiritual  and  the  material,  as  well  as  the  great  ascending  pro- 
gression of  dependence ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  as  ike  flesh  is  do- 
pendent  on  the  spirit,  so  is  the  5ptnY  dependent  on  iiie  Divine, 
For  a  more  hope&l  and  cheering  presentation  of  the  same  truth, 
in  its  more  moral  or  spiritual  aspect,  see  Isa.  40 :  30,  "  Even 
the  youths  shall  faint ;  the  young  men  shall  utterly  fail ;  but 
they  that  wait  upon  (or  look  to)  the  Lord  shall  renew  their 
strength  (in-Sn^  shall  get  new  vigor  from  the  parent  root,  see 
Job  14 :  7 ;  Isa.  9:9);  they  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as 
eagles ;  they  shall  run  and  not  be  weary ;  they  shall  walk  and 
not  Mnt." 
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ARTICLE   VIII. 

VESTIGES  OP  A  REDEEMER  IN  THE  RELIGIONS  OP  THE 

ANCIENT  WORLD. 
By  AsAHRL  Abbot,  New  Yoik. 

In  traoing  man's  primitive  knowledge  of  a  Redeemer  through 
all  his  wanderings,  we  regret  that  we  cannot  please  such  as 
take  low  and  humanizing  views  of  him,  or  deny  the  neces- 
sity of  such  a  work  as  the  church,  through  her  prophets  and 
apostles,  has  learned  that  he  should  accomplish.  In  all  the 
ancient  world  perpetual  prayers  ascended,  and  perpetual  heca- 
t(»nbs  bled  upon  myriads  of  altars,  so  that  the  sun  never  set 
upon  the  world's  sacrifices ;  even  as  it  now  shines  on  forever 
round  the  globe,  affording  perpetual  light  to  the  worship  of 
Christ,  while  Sabbath  by  Sabbath,  and  morning  by  morning, 
they  offer  prayer  and  praise  to  Him  that  is  alive  and  was  dead, 
and  '*  hath  by  one  offering  forever  perfected  those  that  are  sano- 
tified."  Indeed,  we  have  only  to  lift  up  our  eyes  to  the  heavens 
for  witness ;  for  upon  the  very  forehead  of  the  sky  itself  the 
most  ancient  people  of  the  first  dispersion  in  Chaldee  land  or 
Egypt  have  engraved  the  fall  and  recovery  of  man.  In  all  the 
older  c(mstellations  we  have  clear  traces  of  the  contest  fore* 
shadowed  in  the  curse  of  Satan.  In  all  these  the  serpent  has 
his  part.  Perseus  uses  his  victory  over  Medusa  to  deliver  An- 
dromeda, and  holds  in  his  hand  tiie  terrible  head  surrounded 
with  serpents.  Hercules  crushes  the  Dragon's  head.  Ophiu- 
chus  bears  a  serpent.  In  later  times  the  serpent  denoted  other 
things,  and  in  particular  the  AgathodaBmon,  or  G-ood  G-enins ; 
as  well  as  the  Deluge,  that  they  have  commemorated  on  the 
sphere  by  the  Hydra,  as  among  the  Egyptians  it  was  repre- 
sented by  a  crocodile  bearing  an  ark  or  ship  in  which  stands 
the  figure  of  a  Grod.  It  may,  indeed,  appear  strange  that  tiie 
same  figure  should  be  found  with  so"  many  significations.  Still 
fliis  alters  not  the  fact.  As  it  was  customary  to  denote  eternity 
by  a  serpent  drawn  in  a  circle  and  biting  his  tail,  so  it  became 
an  emblem  of  the  Divine  "Wisdom  and  Providence ;  and  hence  we 
have  on  ancient  gems  and  medals  an  eye  surrounded  by  a  serpent 
to  set  forth  the  Divine  care  and  preservation  of  mankind  from 
the  deluge ;  and  according  to  Horn's  Apollo,  the  world  under 
Divine  Providence  is  pictured  by  a  palace  surrounded  with  a 
serpent.  But  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  show  that  all  these 
serpent-emblems  are  really  from  one  and  the  same  stock, 
and  refer  to  one  person  alone. 

None  can  have  failed  to  notice  that  in  all  ancient  nations 
the  Deity  was  held  to  consist  in  a  Trinal  Unity ^  according  to 
that  saying  in  the  Magic  or  Chaldee  Oracles  cited  by  Patricius  out 
of  Damascius,  ^^  in  all  the  world  shines  forth  a  Trinity,  wherein 
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a  TTnity  is  fiist.*'  Damascius  and  Engnbinns  cite  firom  Eade- 
mtis  a  saying  that,  aooording  to  the  mystic  theology  of  the 
Egyptians,  Hie  Grodhead  was  invoked  by  name  of  ^^  the  unknown 
darkness,"  to  be  thrice  repeated.  And  that  this  was  done  in 
some  form  amid  the  service  of  tiie  Jewish  temple  there  can 
be  no  donbt,  since  in  the  Cherubic  hymn  (that  is  most  evi* 
dfflitly  drawn  firom  the  temple  worship)  both  Isaiah  and  the 
anthrar  of  the  Apocalypse  heard  say,  ^^  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord 
G-od  of  Hosts."  The  Persian  theologists  agreed  with  the  Pytha- 
gorean and  Jewish  idea  of  tiiree  persons  in  one  God,  of 
which  the  first  was  Ormuzd,  the  second  Mithras,  and  the 
liiird  named  Psyche  by  the  Greeks,  i.  e.,  the  Spirit,  that 
proceeds  from  tiie  first  and  the  second ;  according  to  a 
Chaldee  Oracle  in  Proclus,  next  the  Paternal  Hind  I  Psyche 
dwell.  This  Paternal  Mind,  we  are  told  by  Psellus,  is  the 
second  person,  (^^),  and  Pletho  says  that  the  first  person 
(i  «'f«ro^  ^0^)  is  Oromasdes.  To  this  agrees  Plutarch,  (De  Iside 
and  Osiride),  when  he  says  that  ''  Zoroaster  assigned  the  first 
place  to  Oromasdes,  who  in  the  Oracles  is  called  the  Father, 
and  the  middle  to  Mithras,  who  in  the  same  Oracles  is  called 
the  second  Mind  ;  though  he  makes  the  third  to  consist  not  of 
Psyche,  (as  the  genuine  Oracles  do,)  but  of  Ahriman  or  Arima- 
nius,  the  same  with  Hades  or  Pluto,  or  the  Oriental  Siva,  the 
Destaroyer ;  a  form  of  the  Trinity  mixed  up  of  the  primitive 
idea  with  that  of  Noah's  three  sons,  the  Baalim  of  tiie  Scrip- 
tures, the  generated  Cabiri  of  the  Egyptians  and  Phenicians, 
the  Jove,  Neptune,  and  Pluto  of  Western  mythology ;  while 
among  tlie  ancient  Persians,  according  to  the  Arabians,  (as 
Abulfeda)  God  or  Light  is  Kadiman,  the  eldest  of  beings, 
while  Darkness  or  Arimanius  was  a  creature,  exactly  answer- 
ing to  Satan,  the  head  of  fallen  spirits,  named  in  the  Chal- 
dee Oracles,  "  beasts  of  the  earth,"  (^p«ff  X^<>v^^))  o^  **  terres- 
trial dogs,"  (x^^^'^'Mf^^^)?  and  by  Empedocles  "  Demons  hurled 
down  firom  heaven  and  pursued  by  Divine  vengeance, "  (oi  ^f^Xarw 
xoi  oupavoirFrfri;^aJfi«v6f).  In  the  proclamation  of  Cyrus  for  restor- 
ing the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  the  God  of  the  Jews  is  named 
by  him  "  theOod,"  and  "  the  Lord  God  of  heaven."  Ez.  1 : 2. 
What  we  have  here  advanced  concerning  the  ancient  doc- 
trine of  the  philosophers  that  God  is  a  consubstantial  Trinity, 
is  upon  grounds  that  cannot  be  subverted,  though  many  of  the 
Fathers  may  be  cited  to  show  that  there  was  less  of  accuracy 
among  heathen  than  among  Christian  writers  in  all  things  per- 
taining to  theology.  But  by  thus  presenting  the  Trinity  as  of 
universal  reception  among  the  ancients,  we  are  now  prepared 
to  show  in  what  point  and  in  what  person  all  lie  oldest  ser- 
pent-emblems centre.     That  point  is  the  seduction  of  mankind 
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by  the  infernal  serpent^  and  that  person  is  the  Son  ofGod^  the 
second  person  of  the  Trinity  among  all  nations^  who,  after  a 
mortal  conflict,  overcomes  the  serpent,  and  so  out  of  death 
brings  forth  life.  Among  the  heathen  who  had  less  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  enigmas,  the  serpent,  being  ever  found  compli- 
cated with  man's  Redeemer,  became  an  emblem  of  the  Re- 
deemer himself,  as  the  Agathodaemon,  or  Good  Genius,  the 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  t^e  world,  the  Divine  Wisdom,  the 
Eternal  Deity.  The  serpent  (or  some  other  destructive  ani- 
mal) is  complicated  with  man's  Redeemer,  and  not  with 
either  the  Father  or  the  Eternal  Spirit. 

Thus  Apollo,  the  Peean  or  god  of  healing,  is  named  Pythius, 
for  slaying  the  serpent  Python.  Esculapius,  another  name  of 
the  same  deity,  (or,  as  Juhan  and  Apuleius  will  make  him,) 
the  eternal  idea  of  the  healing  art  manifested  in  the  human 
form,  bears  the  serpent  upon  his  wand ;  and  after  death  b 
transformed  into,  or  commemorated  by,  the  figure  of  a  serpent. 
Hygeia,  who  is  a  feminine  form  of  ihe  same  divine  healing 
Power,  bears  bound  about  her  shoulders,  like  Mithras,  the 
shape  of  a  serpent.  Jason  ('I^trwv,  the  Healer,)  as  chief  of  the 
Argonauts,  overcomes  a  serpent,  and  yokes  to  the  plough  fiery- 
breathing  bulls.  Cadmus,  the  instructor  of  men  in  arts  and 
science,  encounters  a  serpent  and  an  army  of  giants  before  he 
can  rear  Thebes,  and  witii  his  spouse  Hermione  is  changed  at 
death  into  a  serpent.  For  Cadmus  is  the  same  with  Osiris, 
not  a  mortal  man ;  and  instead  of  Thebes,  he  taught  men  to 
build  the  Theba  or  Ark  after  he  had  given  Satan  his  death- 
wound,  and  by  the  flood  he  destroyed  the  giants,  allowing 
none  to  escape  but  the  three  families  of  the  Ark,  to  repeople  the 
earth.  Orpheus  in  Damascius  figures  Hercules  (the  God-Man, 
Ourchol  or  Arcles,  the  fire  god  of  the  Orientals,)  as  a  dragon 
with  golden  wings,  having  three  heads,  whereof  one  was  like 
that  of  a  lion,  another  like  that  of  a  bull,  and  in  the  midst  the 
countenance  of  a  god.  Hermes,  the  interpreter  between  God 
and  man,  holds  a  wand  and  serpents  intertwined.  Perseus, 
by  divine  power,  slays  the  Gorgon,  and  bears  in  triimiph  the 
head  of  Medusa  twining  with  serpents  before  he  can  deliver 
Andromeda  from  "the  dragon  of  the  sea."  Minerva,  the  Di- 
vine Wisdom,  bears  upon  her  breast  and  upon  her  shield  the 
same  head  of  Gorgon,  the  "neck  cut  off",  yet  rolling  eyes  in 
death."  Osiris  is  slain  by  Typhon,  the  Destroyer,  and  again 
rises  from  the  dead.  Adonis  is  slain  of  a  wild  beast,  and 
afterward  returns  from  the  grave.  At  his  festivals  they  bore 
vases  of  flowers  mingled  with  serpents,  to  commemorate  Eden 
and  the  infernal  serpent.  The  worshipers  of  Bacchus  bear  a 
Thyrsus  twined  with  snakes,  and  bind  about  their  locks  with 
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flowers  and  serpents.  The  priests  of  Osiris  wear  the  figure  of 
a  serpent  in  their  head-dress ;  and  the  Trinity  of  Egypt  is 
formed  of  a  winged  globe  and  serpent ;  the  globe,  aocording  to 
Sanchoniatho,  denoting  the  Father  as  self-existent,  eternal, 
incomprehensible,  without  beginning  or  end ;  the  serpent,  the 
Divine  "Wisdom  and  creative  power,  and  the  wings  that  active 
and  loving  Spirit  which  gives  life  and  joy  to  all  things  created. 
Serapis,  like  Yishnu,  is  bound  in  the  folds  of  a  serpent,  or 
with  his  dead  body,  as  a  chain  holds  the  triplasian  Cerberus  ; 
as  our  Messiah,  through  the  sufferings  of  death,  has  been  raised 
to  rule  over  all  things  in  heaven,  and  earth,  and  hell.  The 
statues  of  Isis  (as  the  wife  of  Osiris)  were  adorned  with  a  tiara, 
wherein  were  twined  asps ;  and  this  the  kings,  as  well  as  the 
priests  of  Egypt,  imitated  by  wearing  high  bonnets  surround- 
ed by  figures  of  serpents,  and  surmounted  by  a  globe.  Here, 
too,  we  are  to  assign  the  origin  of  that  Oriental  figure  whereby 
the  earth  is  made  to  rest  upon  a  serpent,  that  in  turn  rests  upon  a 
tortoise.  The  tortoise  represents  tiie  original  ocean  from  which 
the  earth  was  raised ;  ike  serpent  is  the  Divine  Demirgus, 
'who  raised  the  earth  from  the  sea  ;  and  the  whole  is  identical 
with  that  of  the  fable  of  Delos,  raised  up  from  the  sea  to  become 
the  birth-place  of  Apollo,  the  Divine  Humanity.  So,  to  contra- 
dict the  pretences  of  the  heathen  in  regard  to  their  gods,  the 
Almighty  says  by  his  prophet,  "  The  earth  and  all  the  inJiab- 
itants  thereof  are  dissolved ;  I  bear  up  the  pillars  thereof." 
Ps.  75  :  3.  For  that  the  ancients  well  understood  the  spherici- 
ty and  self-supporting  power  of  the  earth  there  is  no  question, 
since  Pythagoras  and  tiie  Grreeks  learned  it  from  them,  and  in 
the  oldest  books  known  there  is  no  other  view  of  it.  See  Job 
26  :  7  ;  38  :  6. 

And  as  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  has  been  thus  com- 
plicated with  the  serpent  in  Oriental  imagery,  so  it  has  been 
to  a  great  extent  customary  to  unite  the  serpent  with  other 
distinguished  characters  who  after  death  were  honored  as 
Heroes  and  Demi-gods,  or  mediatorial  Spirits  of  an  inferior 
grade.  Thus  they  say  that  Cecrops  (i.  q,  Cyclops,  the  sun,) 
was  of  a  double  nature,  having  the  mixed  form  of  a  man 
and  a  dragon :  and  the  same  was  true  also  of  Erichthonius ; 
the  holy  man  Nun  (or  Noah,  the  same  with  Cecrops  or  Ina- 
chus,)  is  said  by  Lilius  Gyraldus  (Syntag,  1.)  to  have  been 
bom  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  and  this  was  in  a  place 
named  by  Epiphanius  Idal  Baoth.  For  it  is  well  known 
that  in  all  the  heathen  world  there  has  been  a  settled  opin- 
ion, from  the  earliest  times,  that  the  Deliverer  of  mankind 
should  be  bom  of  a  woman  through  the  power  of  Grod ;  and 
hence   every  remarkable   person  became  honored   as  either 
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that  Deliverer  himself,  or  some  distinguished  type  of  him, 
sent  into  the  world  in  a  similar  manner  with  him.  To  this 
day  the  Grrand  Lama  is  regarded  as  an  incarnation  of  him 
who  is  to  be  bom  of  a  Virgin.  Virgil  compliments  the  son  of 
Pollio  with  the  character  of  that  Grod-Man  under  whose  reign 
the  golden  age  shall  return.  .  Dionysus  or  Bacchus  (the  same 
with  Silenus  in  his  human  form)  is  born  of  Semele  or  Thyone, 
(named  also  Ino  and  Hermione,)  as  Apollo  ^f  Latona,  or  the 
Dioscuri  of  Leda,  Mercury  of  Maia,  Hercules  of  Alomena,  and 
Adonis  of  Myrrha ;  all  of  whom  were  bom  of  mortal  modiers, 
but  they  had  one  common  father,  the  Creator  of  heaven  and 
earth.  For  Cinyras,  the  father  of  Adonis  or  Tammuz,  was 
Kiun  Arez  or  Kiun  IJr,  the  Lord  of  the  sun,  even  as  Adonis 
was  the  sun  itself;  so  that  Cinyras  answers  to  Helios,  in  like 
manner  as  Adonis  to  Apollo,  and  both  are  the  same  with  Hy- 
perion and  PhcBton. 

Nor,  in  tracing  these  resemblances  and  correspondencies  be- 
tween the  Son  of  Grod  and  many  personeiges  in  the  heathen 
Pantheon,  are  we  to  be  hindered  by  the  fact  that  in  the  heathen 
world  these  gods  and  demi-gods  were  in  part  the  paragons  of 
all  that  is  most  lawless  and  loose  ;  for,  since  heathenism  was 
invented  that  men  might  enjoy  unbounded  license  in  sinning, 
we  are  to  expect  to  find  the  very  gods  to  be  such  as  were  raised 
to  heaven  for  their  crimes  ;  and  Paul  asserts  as  much  >«rhen  he 
sums  up  the  proofs  of  human  depravity,  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  by  saying  that  though  the  whole  world  knew  the 
transgressors  of  God's  laws  to  be  worthy  of  death,  yet  all  con- 
tinued to  transgress,  and  had  pleasure  in  such  €is  were  like 
themselves.     Still  the  truth  of  (rod  is  not  altered  through  their 

Csrverseness,  but  is  illustrated  the  more  by  the  lies  of  Ws  foes, 
ight  is  only  dimmed,  not  destroyed,  when  it  is  reflected  from 
the  surface  of  some  noisome  pool ;  nor  is  the  body  of  the  sun 
less  real,  or  some  grand  figure  seen  in  his  light  less  perfect, 
because  seen  through  some  window  of  stained  glass  cut  into 
many  forms  and  mixed  with  artificial  shapes  no  way  homoge- 
neous, or  reflected  from  a  thousand  mirrors  distorted,  and  va- 
rious, and  discolored  to  infinity.  And  though  the  Varros,  and 
Sc8BVolas,  and  Platos,  and  TuUys  of  the  heathen  world  may 
have  been  unable  to  contemplate  the  original  truth  in  its  purity 
without  effect  from  the  perversions  and  distortions  of  an  inex- 
tricable Mythology,  yet  the  great  lights  of  Judaism  and  Chris- 
tendom  are  encumbered  with  no  such  difficulties  ;  and  among 
them  there  has  ever  been  a  well-settled  persuasion  that  the 
fables  of  heathenism  are  based  in  religious  rites  and  enigmas 
of  a  date  far  more  ancient  than  the  founding  of  Athens,  Mem- 
phis, or  Babylon,  or  even  the  building  of  ti^e  ark  itself;  and 
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tiut)ugh  all  their  variations  we  see  olearly  shadowed  forth  tiie 
Son  of  Grod  and  his  works.  And,  even  as  the  Fathers  of  the 
ohurch  used  those  fables  to  shame  the  idolists  of  their  times, 
so  there  have  not  been  and  will  not  be  wanting  in  later  times 
such  as  know  how  to  use  the  same  fables  to  the  confutation 
and  shame  of  such  as  slight  the  Divine  Word,  by  showing 
Hiat  "the  doctrine  of  Christ."  though  clearly  exhibited  in  the 
church  by  her  Scriptures  alone,  is  yet  witnessed  and  confirmed 
by  the  universal  consent  of  mankind  in  all  ages. 

Thus  the  old  Persians  represent  Ahriman  as  taking  the  form 
of  a  serpent  to  destroy,  by  his  venom,  the  man-bull,  the  first 
head  of  our  race,  whence  he  corrupted  the  whole  world,  and 
Tendered  necessary  the  deluge  to  wash  out  the  stains  of  evil, 
i^hen  another  man-bull  became  a  second  head  to  the  race. 
Pherecydes,  of  Syra,  calls  the  serpent  Ophioneus,  and  says  he 
is  the  leader  of  those  evil  spirits  who  warred  on  Cronus'  and 
ivere  cast  down  to  Tartarus,  there  to  dwell  in  mutual  hatred 
forever.  Here  Cronus,  or  Saturn,  is  God,  and,  as  God,  is  the 
Redeemer  who  vanquishes  the  Powers  of  Darkness ;  even  as  he 
is  named  "  their  first  estate"  by  the  apostle  Jude,  and  for  their 
rebellion  against  him,  the  rebel  angels  are  reserved  under 
chains  of  darkness  against  the  judgment.  The  Persian  Ahri- 
man fought  against  Ormuzd  and  tibe  fixed  stars,  with  the  in- 
tent to  ruin  the  world,  and  was  cast  down  to  hell  with  all  his 
associates.  The  Gothic  Scalds  sing  how  the  Serpent  was  cast 
down  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  but  he  grew  to  such  a  magnitude 
as  to  encircle  the  earth,  and  was  slain  by  Thor,  the  first-bom 
of  God,  and  Mediator  for  men,  who  himself  expired  in  the  con- 
flict. 

The  Mediator-God  is  also  held  to  have  been  translated  in  his 
own  body.  Ganymede  is  borne  to  heaven  upon  the  wings  of 
Jove's  own  eagle,  and  sits  as  Aquarius,  to  pour  from  his  cup 
the  stream  of  life.  The  Hindoo  Buddha  is  taken  alive  to 
heaven  firom  the  summit  of  Adam's  Peak,  in  Ceylon,  and  Hes- 
perus, the  son  of  Atlas,  ascends  from  the  summit  of  his  pater- 
nal mountain,  and  shines  as  the  star  of  evening  upon  the  verge 
of  the  western  sky.  Orpheus  goes  alive  into  the  world  of  death 
to  rescue  his  lost  Eurydice,  who  was  slain  by  a  serpent,  and 
returns  again  to  the  earth.  Hercules  also  passes  over  the  Styx 
and  returns  with  the  triple-headed  dog — ^that  is,  with  the  do- 
minion of  the  whole  world  as  the  Divine  humanity  glorified. 
They  tell  us  that  the  lion  was  placed  upon  the  celestial  sphere 
to  commemorate  his  first  labor  and  victory  over  the  Nemsean 
lion,  while,  in  reality,  the  lion  is  of  unknown  date,  and  is  prob- 
ably the  same  with  the  man-lion  of  Oriental  fables — ^that  is,  the 
Divine  humanity  ;  the  same  that  the  Hindoos  will  have  as  one 
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of  the  incarnations  of  their  Vishnu,  when  he  tore  in  pieces  the 
tyrant  and  atheist,  Hiranakaspu  ;  the  same  as  he  whose  statues 
are  found  in  the  ruins  of  Nineveh ;  the  same,  doubtless,  with 
him  whom  Jacob  named  as  the  sign  of  Judah ;  that  gave  the 
name  Ariel,  the  Lion  of  God,  to  Jerusalem  by  the  prophet 
Isaiah;  the  same  that  in  the  Apocalypse  is  named  the  Lion  of 
the  tribe  of  Judah.  Next  to  him,  also,  sits  his  virgin  mother, 
formerly  pictured  as  having  in  her  hand  two  ears  of  corn,  and 
among  the  Chinese  Buddhists,  as  holding  in  her  arms  a  child 
that  bears  a  cross,  while  after  her  are  poised  the  scales,  that  in 
later  times  have  been  called  the  Scales  of  Apollo,  wherewith, 
he  weighs  the  actions  of  men  in  the  spiritual  >7orld.  In  like 
manner  the  Eagle  represents  Hercules  under  figure  of  Me- 
rops  (i.  q.  Mar.  Ob,  the  Serpent-Lord),  the  father  of  PhsBton, 
and  the  same  with  Helius,  the  father  of  Apollo.  In  that 
strange  romance  named  the  Second  of  Esdras,  we  have  the 
Eagle  to  signify  the  empire  of  the  Csesars  and  the  Popes,  and 
the  Son  of  God,  as  a  fierce  lion  from  the  forest,  roars  upon  her 
and  she  vanishes,  while  he  shall  stand  up  to  judge  the  world. 
At  the  period  of  the  flood  Taurus  led  the  signs  of  spring,  and 
Leo  coincided  with  the  summer  solstice.  As  this  sign  was 
that  under  which  the  family  of  the  ark  began  to  cultivate  the 
ground  (for  they  came  out  of  the  ark  toward  the  end  of  May), 
so  there  is  a  special  appropriateness  in  making  it  the  sign  of 
him  who  should  be  manifested  as  "  the  Son  of  God,''  and  "  the 
Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,"  under  whose  providence  they  had 
been  brought  out  from  the  ruins  of  a  former  world  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  new,  in  which  he  should  be  known  as  the  ^'  Head 
of  the  creation  of  God ;"  and  were  confirmed  in  their  possession 
of  it  by  a  special  covenant,  to  which  the  showery  bow  sitting 
upon  clouds  opposite  the  sun  remains  a  remarkable  and  perpet- 
ual  witness ;  whence  also  the  heathen  have  their  Iris  to  be  the 
daughter  of  Thaumus  or  Thammuz,  the  "  Secret"  or  the 
**  Wonderful "  of  prophetic  visions. 

Having  thus  identified  the  person  in  whom  all  serpent-em- 
blems centre,  we  may  add  also  concerning  hi3  leading  charac- 
teristics, that  the  heathen  were  not  without  some  clear  vati- 
cinations of  what  is  more  fully  revealed  in  the  Scriptures. 
Plato  knew  of  him  as  one  whom  inen  would  not  suffer  long  to 
live,  but  would  put  out  his  eyes,  and  hale  him  by  violence  to 
a  disgraceful  death.  So  in  the  Fables,  we  find  him  the  son 
of  a  persecuted  mother.  Latona,  pregnant  of  Jove  with  Apollo, 
is  interdicted  from  all  places  where  she  may  bear  her  immortal 
progeny  till  Delos,  once  floating  at  random,  be  fixed  and  raised 
above  the  sea-level.  So  Bhseo,  when  pregnant  by  Apollo,  is 
driven  from  her  father's  house  to  wander  over  the  world  until  she 
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bears  Anius  in  the  cave  Euboea ;  a  fable  of  the  same  import  as 
the  other,  and  the  persons  are  the  same.  So  Semele  and  others, 
pregnant  by  Jove,  were  persecuted  by  the  jealousy  of  Juno ; 
and  Hercules,  when  an  infant,  was  beset  with  the  force  of  two 
powerful  serpents.  Bacchus  must  be,  when  a  child,  exposed 
in  an  ark  upon  the  waters,  or  hid  of  his  father  with  his  nurse 
Amalthea  in  the  isle  of  Nysa,  to  save  him  from  the  fury  of 
Rhea,  or  Jimo.  Myrrha,  when  about  to  bear  Adonis,  is  doomed 
to  death  by  her  own  father.  Thus  the  heathen  agree  with  our 
own  sacred  writers,  who  predict  for  the  Son  of  God  all  the 
hatred  of  men  and  devils,  smd  describe  how  he  came  into  the 
-world  with  a  price  set  upon  his  head,  and  how  he  was  bom  of 
a  woman  doomed  by  the  laws  of  her  country  to  a  disgraceful 
death. 

Then,  though  this  Divine  progeny  possesses  the  right  of 
governing  the  whole  world,  yet  shall  he  not  for  a  long  time 
rule  over  the  nations  without  active  and  potent  foes  to  dispute 
with  him  the  empire  of  the  earth.  Thus,  in  Virgil,  they  shall 
bring  presents  from  the  whole  world  to  the  cradle  of  the  young 
Ood ;  the  serpent  shall  die,  and  all  hurtful  plants  shall  grow 
no  longer.  He  shall  see  gods  and  heroes  ;  and  when  he  grows 
tip  to  the  capacity  of  knowing  good  and  evil,  there  shall  still 
be  frauds  and  hatreds,  ships  of  war,  and  cities  defended  by 
walls.  Another  Ai^go  shall  bear  heroes  over  the  sea,  and  a 
second  Achilles  shall  war  upon  a  new  Troy.  But  when  he 
oomes  to  full  manhood,  all  things  shall  be  changed,  and  the 
former  state  of  the  world  return  no  more.  There  shall  be  no 
more  any  ships  upon  the  sea  laden  with  the  merchandise  of 
every  clime ;  for  all  lands  shall  bear  commoil  fruits  without  toil, 
as  in  the  first  ages  of  time  under  the  rule  of  Ophion  or  Saturn, 
and  all  things  shall  be  clad  in  beauty  and  filled  with  ineffable 
and  never-ending  joy.  To  the  same  effect  our  Messiah  is  sung 
by  all  his  prophets  as  after  his  glorification  sitting  long  upon 
his  hill  of  Sion,  '^  expecting  until  his  enemies  shall  be  made 
his  footstool,"  while  the  "  Mystery  of  iniquity,"  like  another 
Babylon,  rises  and  rules  the  eartii  to  the  wearing  out  of  his 
saints  through  ages,  until  at  last  his  foes  are  consumed  by  the 
sword  of  his  mouth,  and  the  earth  is  filled  with  peace  and 
rejoicing  under  his  undisputed  rule  forever. 

Nor  were  the  heathen  at  all  ignorant  of  the  moral  conditions 
whereby  man  finds  favor  before  the  offended  Majesty  of  heaven. 
Thus  Longianus,  in  St.  Augustine,  says,  "  We  are  to  approach 
the  supreme  Grod  through  the  inferior  gods,  not  without  puri- 
fying rites."  Thus  the  Q-entiles  and  the  Jews  alike  expected 
deliverance  through  a  Mediatorial  Power,  and  used  purifying 
rites  and  expiations,  that  they  might  find  peaoe  according  to 
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the  conditions  of  that  service  ordained  of  Grod  from  the  begia- 
ning  of  the  world  ;  whose  leading  signs  were  always  water  and 
blood :  the  latter  signifying  the  expiating  of  sin,  the  former 
by  the  blood  of  Christ,  the  purifying  of  the  soul  from  the  pollu- 
tions of  sin,  through  the  sanctification  of  the  Spirit.  Thus 
^neas,  in  Virgil,  sacrifices  victims  to  the  infernal  gods,  when 
about  to  enter  the  land  of  the  dead,  and  sprinkles  himself  witii 
running  water  at  the  portals  of  Elysium,  when  he  comes  to 
behold  the  countenances  of  the  just.  And,  lest  any  in  these 
days  of  lawless  speculation  should  rail  upon  our  <kx)trine  of 
Clu'ist  crucified  as  a  shred  of  the  old  heathenism,  an  apostle 
clearly  affirms  that  Christ  came  ^'  not  by  water  only  "  (as  they 
will  have  it),  "  but  by  water  and  blood."  That  is,  the  work 
of  Christ  is  not  only  to  wash  away  the  filth  and  remove  the 
ignorance  of  men,  but  also  to  expiate  by  his  blood  the  guilt  of 
our  oflFences  before  the  justice  of  the  Father,  that  **  God  may 
be  just  and  the  justifier  of  them  that  believe." 

And  what,  in  general,  the  mediation  of  dsBmons  among  the 
heathen  really  implied  we  are  told  by  Plato  in  his  book  De 
Legibus,  when  he  says  they  are  placed  in  the  midst  between 
G-od  and  man  to  be  the  bearers  of  sacrifices  and  the  prayers  of 
men  to  the  gods,  and  also  of  all  good  gifts  and  benefits  from 
Ood  to  men,  including  a  right  interpretation  of  his  mind,  and 
will,  and  precepts  for  the  direction  of  life ;  so  that  by  their 
means  there  is  kept  up  a  friendly  correspondence  and  commu- 
nion between  men  and  God  that  were  otherwise  impossible ; 
and  these  demons  he  will  have  to  be  ((fuv^;^vrs^)  co-rulers 
vrith  the  Supreme  God.  Also  that  some  influence  from  with« 
out  man  is  necessary  to  lead  him  to  the  practice  of  virtue  is 
evidently  taught  by  Socrates,  in  Plato,  when  he  makes  human 
corruption  natural  (xoxov  Ijuupurov)  from  our  origin,  and  denies 
that  virtue  is  by  nature,  or  teachable,  whence  it  must  come  by 
Divine  inspiration,  and  needs  not  the  concurrence  of  man  in 
those  that  receive  it.  And  Plato  again  says  that  the  original 
divine  nature  prevalent  in  the  golden  age  became  afterward  so 
tempered  with  the  mortal  part  of  man  as  to  lose  its  control, 
and  be  given  up  to  the  lusts  of  the  flesh,  whereby  all  has  been 
debauched  and  ruined.  He  makes  man  fall  into  a  state  of 
emptiness  and  inhumanity,  and  from  the ,  divine  first  estate 
into  that  of  atheism ;  even  as  Paul  also  tells  the  Ephesians 
that  men  are  by  nature  (d^ioi)  godless.  He  also  compares  the 
8oul  at  first  to  a  winged  chariot,  that  once  moved  at  will 
through  heaven  and  earth ;  but  now,  being  confined  with  the 
body,  it  has  lost  its  wings,  and  is  retained  as  a  prisoner  under 
the  tyranny  of  unlawful  lusts.  Again,  in  TimsBUS  Locrus,  he 
affirms  that  we  follow  in  the  way  of  our  first  parents,  and  that 
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the  cause  of  oar  depravity  is  rather  to  be  sought  in  them  than 
in  ourselves ;  adding,  that  we  are  in  a  state  of  death,  and  tt^ 
body  is  but  our  sepulchre. 

And  since  we  have  already  seen  that  the  Mythological  fic- 
tions of  the  heathen  contain  evident  and  numerous  marks  of  a 
Divine  Redeemer,  the  G-od-Man  (^so^vpoMro^),  who  is  also  the 
second  person  of  the  trinity  under  all  known  forms,  so  we  shall 
find  in  Plato  most  evident  glimpses  of  the  covenant  of  grace 
by  the  trinity,  whereby  man  can  be  restored  to  his  lost  holi- 
ness and  bUss.     For  in  one  of  his  Epistles  he  says,  "  Let  there 
be  a  compact  framed  with  an  oath  witnessing  by  the  Grod  oi 
all  things,  the  Ruler  of  things  present  and  future,  and  the 
Father  of  that  Ruler  and  Cause,  whom,  according  to  our  phi- 
losophy, we  make  to  be  the  true  being,  and  may  all  clearly 
know,  so  far  as  is  possible,  to  favored  man."     Hence  we  may 
perceive  by  what  means  man  is  to  escape  from  this  miserable 
state,  according  to  Plato,  when  he  will  have  us  to  conform  to 
the  Divine  nature  and  let  grow  again  the  golden  wings  of  vir- 
tue and  truth;  for  which  escape  we  have  in  ourselves  ]|0 
power,  but  all  our  sufficiency  is  from  above.     And  though 
.  there  may  have  been  to  the  heathen  a  most  painful  uncertainty 
in  regard  to  the  way  by  which  we  are  to  gain  complete  exemp- 
tion from  all  our  ills,  yet  this  could  never  at  all  restrain  them 
from  the  persuasion  that  we  may  so  escape ;  and  we  have  Plato 
saying  again,  that  though  justice  and  temperance  and  other 
virtues  may  have  but  little  splendor  in  our  present  state,  yet 
in  the  life  to  come  we  shall  behold  the  beautiful  in  its  perfee- 
tion :  neither  could  he  find  reason  to  question  the  actual  in- 
dwelling in  man  of  the  Divinity  (rov  iai^^a,) ;  which  indwelling 
he  makes  the  only  condition  of  true  and  rational  liberty. 

Thus  far  we  have  traced  the  vestiges  of  a  Redeemer  among 

the  heathen,  with  occasional  note  how  they  symbolize  with  the 

views  taught  concerning  him  in  the  Scriptures.    But  when  we 

oome  to  tiie  Scriptures  themselves,  we  shall  be  able  to  show 

with  still  greater  clearness  what  was  the  most  ancient  faith 

of  men  in  the  Messiah,  and  how  that  doctrine  of  him  which 

was  known  to  the  first  men  received  its  true  development  from 

age  to  age  until  he  came  in  the  flesh,  and,  after  suffering  death 

for  our  sins,  ascended  up  to  heaven  to  sit  as  '^head  over  ^1 

things,"  and  to  make  all  things  '<  work  together  for  good  to 

those  that  love  him."     We  shall  thus  ascend  to  an  age  £etr 

higher  than  the  origin  of  the  oldest  fables,  and  trace  by  their 

side  the  views  of  such  as  in  their  own  times  were  led  by  the 

Divine  inspiration  into  all  the  truth  it  has  pleased  God  to  reveah 

When  man,  driven  out  of  Paradise,  beheld  far  off  the  ligjit 

^  ^t  gaming  sword  wherewith  the  <)herubim  turned  in  pf  r> 
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petual  circle  about  the  tree  of  life,  then,  too,  sounded  in  his 
ears  the  promise  of  the  old  serpent's  bruise  through  "  the  seed 
of  a  woman."  Sabbath  by  Sabbath,  before  the  place  where 
God  had  revealed  the  sight  of  his  glory  as  a  devouring  fire, 
arose  the  smoke  of  a  sin-offering,  that  by  its  sacred  shade 
should  render  the  Shechinah  more  tolerable  to  mortal  eyes. 
And  when  atheist  Cain  refused  the  holocaust  of  fed  beasts,  and 
placed  instead  upon  the  consecrated  turf  a  thank-offering  of 
fruits  and  flowers,  the  Majesty  of  heaven  disdained  not  to 
argue  with  inexcusable  man,  and  show  with  what  offering  ha 
should  own  the  guilt  of  his  soul  and  man's  only  hope  of  a  true 
expiation  for  sin  before  God.  **  A  sin-offering  lies  couched  be- 
fore thy  door  ;  he  comes  willingly  to  thee,  and  by  him  shalt 
thou  prevail."  Cain  preferred  to  slay  his  own  brother,  and 
leave  uncelebrated  the  sacrifice  that  should  have  humbled  his 
rebellious  heart ;  and  he  went  away  trembling  before  the  Divine 
wrath  to  raise  up  a  nation  without  God  and  without  a  Re- 
deemer, bound  by  their  own  perverseness  to  worship  the  stars 
and  the  spheres,  until  the  incensed  arm  of  the  Almighty  rolled 
the  waters  of  a  flood  over  the  earth  for  their  destruction. 

And  when  the  family  of  the  Ark  descended  from  the  Arme- 
nian summits  to  take  possession  of  the  new  world,  then  also 
went  up  the  smoke  of  the  fat  of  lambs  as  a  sweet-smelling 
savor  before  God,  and  he  was  pleased  to  make  the  rainbow  to 
sit  upon  a  watery  cloud,  to  be  the  sign  of  a  covenant  of  peace. 
Thus  near  the  sacred  mount  of  that  first  paradise,  and  in  sight 
of  that  same  ineffable  glory  whence  he  had  conversed  with  man 
through  sixteen  hundred  years,  and  whence  they  saw  his  young 
servant  ascend  the  heavens,  we  have  again  the  isight  of  the 
Son,  first  instructing  Noah  how  to  build  an  ark  "  for  the  saving 
of  his  house ;"  and  then  renewing  to  man  his  covenant,  whereby, 
as  the  adopted  Son  of  God,  he  might  obtain  right  to  inherit  the 
forfeited  earth,  and  expect  in  his  own  race  through  the  line  of 
Shem  to  receive  the  Divine  humanity  manifested  fully  to  the 
sight  of  all  nations.  With  a  single  step,  also,  he  reaches  the 
plain  of  Shinar  to  smite  that  impious  race  gathered  in  defiance 
of  his  laws  ;  and  with  one  stroke  cleaves  alike  their  temple  to 
its  base  and  their  infidel  speech  to  its  roots ;  whence  they  are 
aoattered  at  large  over  the  earth. 

But  scarce  has  the  dust  cleared  away  from  the  rifted  bricks 
of  Babel,  and  the  lawless  rabble  of  Nimrod,  half  alive,  have 
gone  hence  to  found  Nineveh  upon  a  safer  shore,  when  we  fiuod 
the  same  visible  Deity  once  more  communing  with  Abram 
concerning  his  departure  for  a  distant  land,  where  his  altars 
shall  smoke  with  accepted  victims,  and  the  son  of  his  old  agie 
shall  be  redeemed  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  ram  whole  in  the  flamesy 
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as  a  figure  of  him  that  in  the  end  of  the  world  shall  take  away 
sin  by  the  offering  up  of  himself.  Again  he  touches  the  shores 
of  the  sea,  and  the  cities  of  the  plain  go  up  in  smoke  and  ashes, 
when  his  angels  have  led  away  just  Lot  from  among  the  un- 
godly, as  a  sign  that  Grod  '^  knows  how  to  deUver  the  godly 
out  of  temptation,  and  to  reserve  the  unjust  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment to  be  punished."  Then  hearing  the  cry  of  the  fugitive 
.  Egyptian,  he  descends  to  deliver  her  son  from  death,  and  to 
make  of  him  the  father  of  twelve  princes  and  a  great  nation ; 
or,  no  less  attentive  to  the  anguish  of  BethuePs  daughter,  as- 
signs the  lot  of  her  twin  progeny  among  the  nations  of  the 
earth,  and  afterward  comes  in  the  smoke  of  the  fat  of  lambs  to 
counsel  her  husband  in  times  of  distress.  And  when  her 
younger  sou  has  fled  from  the  presence  of  his  incensed  brother^ 
and  lies  stretched  upon  the  bare  earth  beneath  the  open  sky  in 
the  field  of  Luz,  then,  too,  he  lets  down  the  steps  of  light 
whereon  his  angels  move  up  and  down  to  tend  the  affairs  of  men 
and  himself,  as  in  the  mount  of  paradise,  stands  visible  above, 
nor  suffers  the  terrible  Ophanium  once  to  raise  their  thundeir- 
ous  wings  beside  the  living  wheels,  untU  he  can  renew  with 
.  the  fugitive  the  covenant  of  peace,  that  of  his  race  may  spring 
the  long  ranks  of  prophets,  priests,  and  kings  that  shall  herald 
the  advent  and  rejoice  in  the  glory  of  Messiah,  their  antetype, 
who,  with  his  apostles  and  martyrs,  shall  prevail  over  the 
refractory  powers  of  the  world  and  subdue  all  things  to  the 
obedience  of  faith.  Then  taking  a  human  form,  he  wrestles 
•with  the  patriarch,  and  consoles  him  against  his  fears  of  the 
fierce  array  of  Esau,  coming  to  plunder  all  his  dear-bought 
'  wealth  and  slay  his  whole  race  with  the  sword ;  or  coming  in 
the  diape  of  a  fugitive  dream,  he  forbids  the  madness  of  the 
pursuing  Syrian ;  and  afterward  affords  his  servant  a  long 
'  rest  upon  the  consecrated  ground  of  Bethel,  and  renews  with 
him  his  covenant  of  peace,  that  assures  the  blessing  of  all 
nations  upon  his  race  through  ages. 

Then  disturbing  with  mysterious  dreams  the  sleep  of  an 
Egyptian  king,  he  makes  way  for  the  captive  son  of  Rachel  to 
be  lifted  from  stocks  and  a  dungeon  to  distribute  bread  to 
'  nations,  and  afford  the  afflicted  Hebrews  a  place  and  rest  where 
they  may  grow  up  to  a  nation  that  shall  move  the  jealousy  of 
future  kings.  Then  standing  by  for  a  brief  period,  like  the 
intermission  of  sleep  to  men,  again  ^'he  touches  the  hills  and 
tiiey  smoke."  The  adopted  son  of  Phararfi's  daughter,  now 
long  time  a  fugitive,  stands  awe-struck  before  the  sight  of  his 
glory  among  the  trees  of  Horeb,  and  receives  from  flie  lips  of 
( Israel's  Redeemer  his  commission  that  turns  waters  into  blood, 
and'  with  the  force  of  ten  supernatural  plagues  renders  fisunoiis 
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among  gods  the  deities  of  Egypt ;  until  they  oc»ne  to  the  open 
sea,  and  gather  in  Sinai  to  hear  from  amid  intolerable  darkness 
the  thunders  of  his  law. 

Or  turn  we  aside  to  the  quiet  vales  of  Uz,  where  the  malice 
of  man's  great  Accuser  prevails  to  lay  upon  Job  insufferable 
griefs ;  there,  too,  we  shall  find  the  knowledge  of  the  same  Di- 
vine Humanity  no  less  clear,  as  the  "  Daysman  "  that  can  lay 
his  hand  upon  both  God  and  man  for  their  reconcilement ; 
**the  Messenger,"  the  Interpreter,  one  of  a  thousand"  that  can 
fitand  up  to  show  unto  man  his  uprightness,  and  say  of  him, 
«  Preserve  him  from  going  down  to  the  pit,  for  T  have  found  a 
ransom;"  as  "God"  the  "Redeemer"  that  " shall  stand  at  the 
latter  day  upon  the  earth"  to  raise  the  dead,  and  afford  his  faith- 
m  servants  the  reward  of  tiie  beatific  vision  and  a  never-end. 
mg  life.  Here,  too,  the  just  man,  sitting  in  dust  and  amid  the 
ashes  of  his  once  hospitable  hearth,  learns  to  suffer  in  silence  and 
.  aUior  himself ;  when  he  is  appointed  intercessor  for  his  accu- 
sers, and  commanded  to  offer  for  the  sign  of  their  expiation  the 
carcasses  of  rams  and  bulls  whole  in  the  flames,  that  they,  too, 
may  find  a  forgiving  God  where  they  have  sought  a  God  who 
rewards  every  man  in  this  worldly  life  according  to  his  works, 
and  be  themselves  absolved  from  receiving  in  their  own  bodies 
that  recompense  which  was  due  to  their  error  who  had  made 
God  to  rule  the  world  in  righteousness  without  the  tempera- 
ment of  mercy,  and  without  any  true  recognition  of  that 
Almighty  Deliverer,  with  whom  his  most  chosen  saints  are  of- 
ten they  that  suffer  deepest  through  the  inconstancy  of  the 
world  and  the  malice  of  hell,  that  they,  too,  at  length  may  the 
more  rejoice  when  they  come  to  reign  with  him,  and  receive 
in  their  own  bodies  the  never-ending  and  ineffable  delights  he 
has  prepared  for  them  that  love  him. 

But  God  comes  from  Sinai,  where  he  has  communed  £Eioe  to 

fiice  with  Moses  amid  the  thick  darkness,  and  leads  the  chosen 

race  to  the  borders  of  their  promised  land.     Here  he  sends  anew 

lus  Holy  Spirit  upon  Moses,  that  he  may  sing  the  mercies  with 

the  judgments  of  God  upon  them,  and  prepare  to  die  as  becomes 

the  head  of  a  state  destined  to  long  renown,  and  at  length  to 

give  place  unto  another  when  Shiloh  shall  come,  and  gather  to 

.  himself  alt  nations.     And  when  the  sons  of  Israel  are  come  to 

ihe  banks  of  Jordan,  there  again  the  same  filial  Godhead  sits 

'above  the  face  of  the  waters,  that  they  may  part  before  the 

'«teps  of  his  priests  and  the  ark  of  his  covenant ;  or  with  drawn 

ftword  stands  visibly  nigh  the  walls  of  Jericho ;  those  devoted 

.  walls  that  shall  so  soon  be  broken  down  without  hands. 

But  there  is  almost  no  end  if  we  will  proceed  to  enumerate 
the  Theophanies  of  the  Old  Testament  times,  that  an  apostle 
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declares  to  have  been  but  so  many  appearances  of  the  Son  of 
God  to  men  before  his  advent  in  the  flesh  ;  until  at  length  *'  the 
seed  of  woman  "  comes  heralded  by  angels,  and  preserved  by 
miracles ;  and  the  perfected  church,  as  *^  the  pillar  and  ground 
of  the  faith,"  bears  upon  her  front  and  her  sides  the  whole 
"  mystery  of  Grodliness  "  in  this  inscription,  "  God  manifested 

IN  THE  FLESH,  JUSTIFIED  IN  THE  SpiRIT,  SEbN  OF  ANGELS,  PREACH- 
ED UNTO  THE  GENTILES,  BELIEVED  ON  IN  THE  WORLD,  RECEIVED  UP 
INTO  GLORY." 


ABTIOLE  IX. 
LITERARY  AND  CRITICAL  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

BT  THB  EDITOR. 

1.  Tht  lAfe  of  John  Calmn.    Compiled  from  Authentic  Sourceg,  and  par" 
ticularitf  from  his  Correspondence.    By  Thomas  H.  Dybr.     12mo. ' 
pp.  468.     New  York :  Harper  <k  Brother^.     1860. 

This  Life  of  Calvin  has  an  interest  and  a  use  beyond  its  real  merits.  It 
views  him  from  a  new  point  of  observation ;  the  anthor,  manifestly,  had  no  par- 
tialities  to  conciliate ;  no  doctrinal  affiniiies  to  enlist  his  sympathies  or  sway 
his  judgment;  no  appreciation  of  the  times  in  which  the  Rieformer  lived  to  in- 
flaence  the  verdict  rendered  or  mitigate  the  severity  of  the  sentence.  It  is 
written,  also,  with  no  little  ability,  its  materials  are  abundant  and  well  ar- 
ranged ;  its  style  vigorous  and  pleasing ;  and  it  wears  the  air  of  philosophical 
impartiality  and  great  candor.  And  those  who  hate  Calvinism,  will  pronoance 
it  unanswerable  in  its  conclasions.  And  yet,  in  oar  jadgment,  it  is  aboat  as 
unfair,  uncandid,  and  one-sided  a  life  of  Calvin,  as  could  well  be  written  b^ 
one  not  openly  hostile  to  him.  A  little  examination  shows  that  Mr.  Dyer  is 
beat  on  making  o^i  a  ease.  Beneath  the  surface  of  these  calm,  philosophic 
pages,  there  is  a  strong  under-current  of  prejudice,  if  not  of  secret  hostility, 
palpably  manifest.  In  spite  of  himself,  the  author's  personal  views  and  feel--^ 
ings  color  many  of  the  most  important  facts  which  he  has  woven  into  his  nar- 
rative. He  seeks  throughout  to  make  as  dark  a  history  as  the  facts  can  pos- 
sibly be  tortured  to  sanction.  For  instance,  in  every  case  of  dovbtt  where  the 
authorities  conflict,  instead  of  giving  Calvin  the  advantage  of  it,  and  putting 
the  most  favorable  construction  which  is  reasonably  admissible  (which  not 
only  k  manly.  Christian  charity  demands,  but  pure  right  itself),  he^  puts  the 
worst  construction  possible  upon  his  conduct.  (See  pp.  33, 109, 127,'l68,  185|. 
and  his  account  of  the  trial  and  burning  of  Servetus,  as  specimens.)  There 
is  neither  fairness  nor  justice  in  such  a  course.  No  man*s  reputation  is  safe 
if  such  principles  prevail.    They  would  disgrace  any  law  court. 

He  gives  a  long  and  laborious  history  of  Sie  case  of  Servetus,  and  spares  no 
pains  to  throw  the  main  part  of  the  blame  of  his  death  upon  Calvin.  And 
this  part  of  his  work  is  specially  unfair  and  unsatisfactory.  He  does  not  in 
the  least  appreciate  Calvin^s  position  in  Geneva  at  the  time,  nor  the  polit- 
ical aspect  of  the  question ;  he  takes  no  notice  of  an  important  fact  which 
M.  Rilliet,  though  by  no  means  sympathizing  with  Olvin's  theology,  has 
brought  to  light,  or  at  least  shown  in  its  important  bearings,  viz. :  '*  That  the 
heresy  of  Servetus  had  assumed,  in  the  eves  of  the  Council  of  (^eneva,  the  ittoo*. 
fold  character  of  blasphemy  and  sedition;   that  with  the  council  it  was  no  longer 
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a  question  of  dogmatic  theology,  but  of  the  gravest  political  moment  also ;  that . 
the  position  of  Servetu8,if  he  were  set  at  liberty,  and  permitted  to  combine  with 
the  Libertines,  who,  for  their  own  purposes,  had  exchanged  signals  with  him 
during  his  trial,  and  given  him  their  counsel  and  assistance,  was  such  as  to 
insure,  in  all  probability,  the  overthrow  of  the  Reformation,  and  revolutionize 
the  Republic'  He  holds  Calvin  mainly  responsible  for  the  death  of  the  arch- 
beretic ;  represents  him  as  actuated  by  personal  and  malignant  hostility ; 
charge-s  him  as  the  means  of  his  previous  arrest  at  Vienne,  and  as  cherishini; 
for  "  seven  years  the  purpose  of  putting  him  to  death  ;*'  slurs  over  the  un- 
questioned fact  that  Calvin  exerted  himself  to  mitigate  the  sentence ;  and  does 
not  hesitate  to  question  the  Reformer's  own  calm  and  solemn  averment  in  the 


Henry's  and  JBeza's  life  of  the  great  Reformer  may  be  too  partial  and  eulo- 
gistic, and  Rilliet's  imperfect ;  but  Dyer's,  in  spite  of  its  pretensions,  is  too  un- 
fair and  prejudiced  to  oc^  worthy  of  confidence,  and  can  never  be  received  with 
fiivor  by  those  who  revere  the  memory  of  John  Calvin. 

%,  The  History  of  the  United  States  of  America,  from  the  Discovery  of 
the  Continent,  to  the  Organization  of  Government  under  the  Federal 
Constitution,  By  Richard  Hildreth.  In  three  volumes.  Vol.  III. 
8vo.  pp.  692.     New  York:  Harper  <fe  Brothers.     1849. 

.  The  first  two  volumes  of  this  elaborate  and  voluminous  work  cover  the  pe- 
riod of  our  colonial  history,  and  were  noticed  by  us  in  the  Biblical  Repository 
for  Oct.,  1849.  The  third  and  last  volume  is  occupied  with  our  revolutionary 
period,  and  brings  the  history  down  to  the  time  of  tne  adoption  of  the  Federal 
Constitutiou.  It  contains,  also,  a  long  list  of  Authorities  consulted,  and  a 
complete  Analytical  Index. 

We  see  no  reason  to  change  the  opinion  we  have  already  expressed  of  the 
merits  of  this  History.  We  doubt  not  it  will  come  in  time  to  be  considered 
as  the  standard  history  of  our  colonial  and  revolutionary  existence.  For  mi- 
nuteness and  fullness  of  detail,  for  accuracy  of  statement  and  general  impar- 
tiality, for  convenience  of  arrangement  and  typographical  appearance,  it  has 
not  its  equal.  It  is  all  history ;  there  is  no  fancy  or  romance  about  it ;  no  phi- 
losophy in  it ;  no  rhetorical  display  :  it  is  a  clear,  straightforward,  impartial, 
concise  record  of  the  facts  which  constitute  the  early  history  of  our  nation.  It 
is  a  work,  not  to  captivate,  but  to  instruct ;  not  to  read  for  entertainment,  but 
to  have  at  hand  for  constant  reference.  No  library  can  be  perfect  without  it. 
We  congratulate  the  author  and  the  publishers  on  the  completion  of  so  valuable 
a  history* 

3.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.* 
LL.D,  By  his  Son-in-law,  the  Rev.  Wiluam  Hanna,  LL.D.  Iq 
three  volumes.  Vol.  I.  12mo.  pp.  614.  New  York:  Harper  6c 
Brothers.     1860. 

This  volume  embraces  the  period  of  Chalmers'  growth,  and  of  his  prepara- 
tion for  the  conspicuous  and  extended  sphere  which  he  afterward  filled.  His 
early  life— his  college  course — his  settlement  and  ministry  at  Kilmany — his 
bold  conflict  with  the  professors  at  St.  Andrew's — his  devotion  to  mathematical 
studies — ^his  aversion  to  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  the  Gospel — his  remarkable 
conversion — his  marriage — his  early  publications — and  bin  farewell  of  his  rural 
charge,  and  peaceful  retreat,  where  twelve  years  of  his  life  were  spent,  for  the 
Tron  Church  of  Glasgow, — are  here  narrated,  vividly  and  most  faithfully,  and 
mainly  in  Chalmers'  own  language.  Dr.  Hanna  has  certainly  executed  the 
delicate  task,  thus  far,  with  a  taste  and  judgment  deserving  all  praise. 

We  need  not  say  that  this  is  no  ordinary  memoir  in  point  of  interest    It 

1  See  a  veir  laoid  and  able  article  on  Calvin  and  Serretua,  in  the  Briiiih  Qitaiieriy» 
London,  for  May,  1849,  in  which  this  vexed  qaestion  is  calmly  and  impartially  aiscoased, 
and  a  very  different  oonelnaion  arrived  at  as  to  Calvin's  share  in  the  guilt. 
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gives  OS  Chalmers  as  he  was  in  bis  traioing — in  his  early  ambition  and  strag- 
gles— in  his  ministry,  without  an  experimental  knowiedore  of  Christ — in  private 
and  in  social  life — and  as  he  was  after  his  change ;  the  portrait  is  a  striking 
one,  and  rigidly  faithfal.  Many  of  his  admirers  will  wish  that  certain  portions 
bad  been  led  out — that  his  early  faults  and  error.'*  (and  they  were  many  and 
great)  had  been  concealed  or  glossed  over — but  we  are  glad  that  the  whole 
story  has  been  told.  The  contrast  ivhich  the  memorable  change  of  1810  pro- 
duced is  the  greater  for  it.  The  rival  mathematical  lecturer  of  St  Andrew's, 
the  ease-taking  literary  pastor  of  Kilmany,  and  the  ambitious  aspirant  after  lit- 
erary honor  and  preferment,  has  little  in  common,  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view, 
with  the  incessant  and  spiritually  powerful  preacher  of  Glasgow,  and  the  lumin- 
ous and  transcendent!^  able  professor  of  Theology.  We  earnestly  commend  these 
memoirs  to  the  attennon  of  alK  and  especially  to  the  study  of  the  younger  por- 
tion of  the  ministry ;  and  we  doubt  not  tliat  the  work  will  have  a  more  ejcten- 
•ive  6%le  than  any  similar  work  which  has  appeared  in  this  generation. 

4.  Posthnmous  Works  of  ike  Rev,  7%omas  Chalmers,  D,D,,  LL.1X 
Vol.  IX.     New  York  :  Harper  <k  Brothers.     1850. 

This  will  be  regarded  as,  in  some  respects,  the  most  valuable  of  this  great 
man's  prodactions ;  it  is  a  worthy  companion  of  his  **  Institutes  of  Theology.'* 
It  contains  two  introductory  lectures  on  the  use  of  text-books  in  theological  edu- 
cation, and  advice  to  students  on  the  conduct  and  prosecution  of  their  studies ; 
seventeen  on  Butler's  Analogy,  of  whom  he  remarks  in  the  preface  to  his 
Bridge  water  Treatise,  **  I  have  derived  greater  aid  from  the  views  and  reason- 
ings of  Bishop  Butler,  than  I  have  been  able  to  find  besides  in  the  whole  range 
of  our  existent  authorship;"  ten  on  Paley's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  of  which 
he  says,  ^  On  the  whole,  however,  it  is  the  best  text- book  I  know  of  for  a  theo- 
k)gical  class  on  the  subject  of  the  Christian  Evidences;"  forty-nine  on  Hill's 
Lectures  in  Divinity;  and  four  Addresses  delivered  as  principal  of  the  new  Col* 
lege,  Edinburgh,  at  the  opening  of  the  classes,  in  1843,  '44,  '45  and  '46.  These 
lectures  are  mostly  very  brief— mere  notes  or  fragments  of  thought  on  the  topics 
chosen ;  still,  they  are  valuable,  many  of  them  peculiarly  so— as  furnishing  Dr. , 
Chalmers'  most  deliberate  and  matured  opinions,  convictions,  and  reasonings  on 
a  great  variety  of  subjects,  connected  chiefly  with  the  evidences  of  natural  and 
revealed  religion.  His  lectures  on  Butler's  Analogy  are  especially  good :  they 
are  discriminating,  abound  with  just  and  able  criticisms  on  its  defects,  and  make 
a  happy  use  of  the  analogical  argument  therein  indicated,  to- the  establishment 
and  elucidation  of  the  truths  of  religion. 

5.  The  Annals  of  the  English  Bible.  By  Christopher  Anderson. 
Abridged  and  continxted  by  Samuel  Irenjeus  Prime,  Secretary  of  the 
American  Bible  Society,  8vo.  549  pp.  New  York :  Robert  Carter 
<fe  Brothers.     1849. 

It  is  a  little  surprising  that  no  work  in  this  line  has  appeared  till  this  late  day. 
It  was  an  unoccupied  and  inviting  field ;  the  author  has  gathered  a  great  mass  of 
materials,  many  of  them  rich  and  valuable,  and  woven  them  into  a  connected 
history  of  the  English  Bible,  from  the  earliest  translation  to  the  present  time.- 
It  embraces  a  rapid  survey  of  the  state  of  the  world  preceding  the  printing  of  the 
Scriptures  in  the  English  tongue — a  brief  notice  of  WickliSe's  version  and  its 
e£&cts — a  full  history  of  the  noble  and  martyred  Tyndale's  translation,  its  vari-^ 
ous  editions,  its  introduction  into  England  and  other  European  countries,  and 
the  persecutions  of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  powers,  etc.,  connected  with  it — 
an  account  of  Coverdale's  version  and  its  temporary  success — a  history  of  Cran- 
lAer's  BiUe  and  its  reception — and  a  full  history  of  our  present  version,  from  the 
time  of  James  downwaro,  and  of  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  England, 
Scotland,  America,  and  wherever  the  English  language  is  spoken — embracing 
the  modern  glorious  movement  to  give  universal  circulation  to  the  sacred  volume. 

The  Providential  history  of  the  JBible  as  here  given,  is  certainly  a  very  mark- 
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ed  and  instractive  one.  How  many  noble  men,  of  blessed  memory,  have  tolled 
and  bled  to  give  us  the  Scriptares  in  onr  mother  tongue !  How  many  kings 
and  dignitaries,  from  the  Pope  downward,  have  warred  against  the  effort  to  fur- 
nish the  Bible  to  the  common  people ;  and  yet  how  God  has  baffled  and  over- 
ruled their  opposition,  so  that  his  Word  might  grow  and  multiply  !  How  raan^ 
benighted  sinners  have  read  and  loved  the  English  Bible ;  and  how  many  more 
toUU  in  coming  ages  of  the  world !  What  has  the  English  Bible  done  for  Eng- 
land and  America ! 

Mr.  Prime  has  not  only  abridged  the  original  English  work,  but  added  a  sam- 
mary  of  what  has  been  done  in  this  country  for  the  circulation  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures. 

6.  7%e  Memoirs  of  the  late  Hannah  L.  Murray.  By  Gardinkr 
Sprikg,  Pastor  of  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York,  8vo. 
pp.  312.    New  York  :  Robert  Carter  &  Brothers,  1849. 

Whoever  takes  up  this  volume  will  read  it  through,  and  wish  there  were  more 
such  memoirs.  Miss  Murray  was  a  woman  in  every  way  superior.  Blessed 
with  wealth,  of  a  peculiarly  happy  natural  disposition,  possessing  high  intel- 
lectual endowments,  a  highly  cultivated  taste,  great  versatility  of  genius,  and 
most  attractive  social  qualities — a  poet  of  no  mean  power — ^^  the  admiration  of 
many  a  circle  of  fashion  and  splendor," — a  meek,  humble-minded,  consistent, 
active  Christian — an  energetic,  all-contriving  and  eminently  useful  leader  in 
every  benevolent  enterprise — the  loved  of  all  and  the  enemy  of  none, — we  are 
not  surprised  at  the  language  of  her  biographer  and  long-loved  pastor, — ^^  her 
life,  her  unobtrusive  counsel,  her  Christian  sympathy,  were  among  his  greatest 
joys ;  her  death  was  among  his  greatest  griefs.'*  Such  a  character  deserved  so 
beautiful  a  tribute.  May  thousands  read  it,  to  aspire  after  her  loveliness  and 
worth,  and  to  copy  her  bright  example — 

"  The  cross  my  all, 
My  theme,  my  inspiration,  and  mj  crowa" 

7.  Expository  Lectures  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  Bj  the  ReT. 
Robert  J.  M*Ghee.  Bvo.  pp.  640.  New  York :  Carter  &  Bro- 
thers.    1849. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  English  work  reproduced  here,  and  in  so  attractive 
a  form.    It  is  a  rich  and  instructive  exposition  of  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
epistles  of  the  New  Testament.    It  is  not  designed  or  offered  as  a  formal  com- 
mentary on  Ephesians,  but  rather  as  a  plain,  unadorned,  familiar,  and  practical 
exposition  of  it.    The  author  adheres  with  the  closest  simplicity  to  the  letter  of 
the  text,  and  seeks  to  develop  its  true  meaning,  and  give  it  a  wise  and  faithfal 
application.    It  embraces  fifty-two  lectures,  each  founded  upon  one  or  more 
verses  of  the  text.    They  are  eminently  Scriptural  in  their  character;  are 
generally  able  and  always  sound ;  are  pervaded  with  the  spirit  of  piety  and 
Christian  love ;  and  are  often  searching  in  their  analysis  and  powerful  in  their 
appeals.    It  is  an  admirable  book  for  the  preacher  to  read  and  study,  and  equally 
for  the  private  Christian.    The  Carters  deserve  the  thanks  and  patronage  of  the 
Christian  community  for  bringing  out  so  many  good  books.     All  their  publica- 
tions are  superior,  safe,  and  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  library  of  every  minister, 
and  every  Christian. 

8.  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  ;  designed  as  a  Text-book/or  Acad'- 
emieSj  High  Schools,  and  Colleges.  By  Alonzo  Gray,  A.M.,  Pro- 
fessor in  Brooklyn  Female  Acadiemj.  New  York :  Harper  <k  Bro- 
thers.    1850. 

The  author  has  had  much  experience  in  teachuig,  and  therefore  knows  the 
kind  of  text-book  needed  on  this  subject.  This  book  is  the  fruit  of  mature  ex- 
perience, and  careful  and  thorough  preparation.  It  is  designed  as  a  medium 
between  the  larger  works  and  those  generally  used  in  onr  academies  and  col- 
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leffOB.  Tbe  main  features  of  the  work  are— the  addition  of  much  valaable 
aeienee  not  found  in  ordinary  text-books,  an  analysis  of  each  section  in  the  form 
of  propositions,  the  introdoction  of  examples  in  the  form  of  problems  to  render 
each  principle  familiar,  and  each  branch  of  the  subject  is  very  fully  illnstrated 
by  diagrams  and  representations  of  the  apparatus  for  experimental  illustration. 
It  is  remarkably  clear  and  concise  in  its  arrangement  and  execution,  and  is  al- 
together the  best  text-book  on  natural  phik)sophy  we  know  of  for  our  primary 
schools. 

9.  The  Provincial  Letters  of  Blaisle  Pascal  A  new  translation,  with 
Historical  Introduction  and  Notes,  By  the  Rev.  Thomas  M'Crib, 
Ediabnrgh.  12mo.  pp.  392.  New  York:  Robert  Carter  & 
Brothers.    1849. 

Bayle  commences  his  life  of  Pascal  by  declaring  him  to  be  *^  one  of  the  sub- 
Innest  geniuses  that  ever  lived."  The  character  and  fame  of  the  Provincials 
would  seem  to  make  good  his  declaration.  The  work  has  justly  acquired  a 
world-wide  reputation ;  and  nothing  ever  yet  produced  on  the  prolific  subject 
of  tbe  Papal  controversy,  begins  to  equal  it  in  point  of  logical  acuteness,  keen 
sadre,  subtle  analysis*  deadly  thrusts,  and  irresistible  effect.  No  man,  even  at 
this  day,  can  read  these  Letters  and  wonder  at  the  prodigious  effect  which  they 
produced  at  their  first  appearance,  in  unmasking  the  real  principles  and  char- 
acter of  the  Jesuits,  and  overwhelming  them  with  chagrin  and  defeat.  Their 
ezteMve  circulation,  now  that  this  wonderful  order  is  affain  restored,  and  is 
rising  into  power  throughout  the  Catholic  world,  and  making  headway  in  this 
country  even,  is  loudly  (^led  for.  It  is  the  best  weapon  with  which  we  can 
arm  ourselves  for  their  defeat  and  final  overthrow.  We  are  glad  to  see  so  good 
an  English  translation  of  the  work,  and  hope  it  will  speedily  find  its  way  into 
tens  of  thousands  of  families,  which  it  woulu  do,  if  the  mass  of  our  people  knew 
its  merits,  and  the  designs  of  the  Jesuits  upon  our  liberties,  and  upon  all  that  is 
dear  to  the  Protestant  and  the  Puritan. 

10.  The  Young  Man*s  Closet  Library,  By  Rev.  Robert  Philip,  of 
Maberly  Chapel.  With  an  Introductory  Essay,  by  Rev.  Albert 
Barnes.  Third  edition.  12mo.  pp.  847.  New  York:  Robert 
Carter  &  Brothers.     1849. 

Tbe  writings  of  Mr.  Philip  are  among  the  very  best  of  the  kind  which 
exist,  and  they  have  been  received  with  special  marks  of  favor  by  the  religious 
conmiunity  in  Great  Britain  and  in  this  country.  His  writings  are  full  of  strong, 
manly,  original  thought  His  style  is  clear,  concise,  pointed,  nervous.  The 
extensive  circulation  of  such  works  speaks  well  for  the  rising  generation,  and 
is  highly  auspicious  to  the  cause  of  pure  and  devoted  piety. 

Tbe  arrangement  of  the  author's  thoughts  is  strikinc^ :  we  have  *'  Manly 
Piety  in  its  Principles,  Manly  Pietv  in  its  Spirit,  and  Manly  Piety  in  its  Realiza- 
tion.'* And  under  each  of  these  divisions  the  subject-matter  appropriate  to  it 
is  strikingly  arranged,  and  most  happily  and  ably  treated. 

11.  History  of  the  Puritans  in  England  and  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.    12mo. 

pp.  508.     London :  Thomas  Kelson.    New  York :  Robert  Carter  dc 

Brothers. 

The  History  of  the  Puritans  is  by  Professor  Stowell,  of  Rotherham  College 
and  that  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  by  D.  Wilson,  author  of  Cromwell  and  the  Pro- 
tectorate,  both  of  which  are  here  given  in  one  large  and  neat  volume.  The 
former  "  is  designed  to  compress  within  narrow  limits  the  story  of  the  English 
Puritans,  by  weaving  into  the  tissue  of  the  general  narrative  some  biographical 
details  respecting  the  men  who  bore  that  name."  The  history  embraces  all  the 
leading  Puritans ;  it  is  authentic,  and  generally  impartial.  Hid  seeks  not  to  ex- 
aggerate their  virtues,  or  load  them  with  excessive  praise,  and  make  them  out 
heroes,  but  simply  to  do  Justice  to  their  memory.    It  is  a  good  service  that  he 
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has  done,  and  he  has  done  it  well.  The  book  embodies  a  vast  amount  of  his- 
torical knowledge  respecting  some  of  the  most  remarkable  men  the  world  has 
known.    This  histovy  occupies  about  two-thirds  of  the  volume. 

We  cannot  say  much  of  the  history  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers,  excepting  that 
it  profoundly  appreciates  their  character  and  services.  It  is  altogether  inferior 
to  many  of  our  own — little  more,  indeed,  than  a  hasty  and  popular  narrative.  It 
adds  nothing  to  the  value  of  the  book  to  the  American  reader,  though  doubtless 
it  does  to  the  trans-Atlantic. 

12.  A  Memoir  of  Lady  Colquhoun,     By  James  Hamiltok,  D.D.     New- 
York:  Robert  Carter  <fe  Brothers.     1850. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  edifving  memoirs  we  have  read  in 
many  a  day.  It  is  refreshing  to  the  soul,  and  elevating  to  the  mind,  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  spirit,  life,  and  thoughts  of  one  so  intellectually  superior,  so 
eminent  for  piety  of  the  most  happy  and  inviting  stamp,  and  so  active  and 

Cirous  in  benevolent  labors  for  the  souls  of  men.  Ladv  Colquhoun  was  a 
tish  lady  of  rank  and  rare  accomplishments,  who  long  adorned  the  Christian 
profession  in  the  most  brilliant  circles,  preserving  her  integrity,  her  simplicity  of 
character,  her  love  and  devotion  to  Christ,  and  growing  in  grace  amidst  all  the 
temptations  and  hinderances  of  high  life.  She  presents  a  noble  specimen  of 
womanly  character,  and  a  beautiful  exemplification  of  the  Christian  religion. 
Dr.  Hamilton  has  performed  the  delicate  service  exacted  of  him  with  admi- 
rable taste  and  judgment.  May  the  beautiful  narrative  which  he  has  given  us  be 
blessed  to  the  repnxluction  of  many  characters  equally  pure  and  lovely. 

13.  Jfemoirs  of  David  Hale,  with  Selections  from  his  Miscellaneoug 
Writir^s.  By  Joseph  P.  Thompson.  New  York  and  London :  John 
Wiley.     1 850. 

David  Hale  was  no  ordinary  man.  His  labors  in  connection  with  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  were  abundant  and  eminently  useful.  His  influence  in 
this  sphere  was  wide-spread  and  beneficial.  His  pure  example,  straightforward 
course,  and  lofty  principles  of  aim  and  action,  administer  a  wholesome  rebuke 
to  the  spirit  and  maxims  too  prevalent  in  the  commercial  world,  and  ought  to  be 
well  weighed  by  every  man  who  would  build  up  for  himself  an  enduring  pros- 
perity. As  the  able  Editor  of  a  leading  commercial  paper,  governing  bis  life 
and  course  by  the  principles  of  a  stem  and  unj^ielding  Christian  integrity,  we 
revere  and  honor  his  memory.  In  this  sphere,  he  belongs  to  no  party  or  sect,  in 
church  or  state,  but  to  the  great  brotherhood  of  man  and  of  Christians,  battling 
manfully  for  all  that  is  holy  in  principle  and  pure  in  life. 

Viewed  ecclesiastically,  however,  Mr.  Hale  must  be  judged  by  another  stand- 
ard ;  and  very  different  opinions  will  be  formed,  even  among  good  men,  in  re- 
gard to  the  wisdom  of  his  course,  and  the  fruits  of  his  beneficence  and  labor. 
None  will  deny  his  right  to  the  free  and  full  exercise  of  his  own  opinons  and 
preferences  as  to  church  polity ;  but  many  think,  and  not  without  reason,  that  he 
went  farther  than  Christian  charity  and  expediency  justify,  in  magnifying  the 
differences  between  Congregationalism  and  Presbyterianism,  and  in  efforts  to 
gain  over  individuals  and  churches  to  his  way  of  thinking  on  this  subject. 
Greatly  do  we  deprecate  the  work  of  disturbing  the  friendly  and  mutually  bene- 
ficial relations  which  have  so  long  bound  these  sister  churches  together,  and  we 
would  not  have  a  hand  in  it  for  all  the  mines  of  California. 

And  this  is  our  only  objection  to  the  labors  of  his  estimable  biographer.  His 
sympathy  with  this  aspect  of  Mr.  Hale's  character,  we  think  is  a  little  too  de- 
cided and  apparent  We  see  the  wish  betrayed  in  more  ways  than  one  to  use 
the  occasion  to  subserve  and  advance  other  ends  than  the  simple  one  which  the 
biography  of  such  a  man  ought  to  seek.  We  say  this  in  all  kindness,  and  on 
other  grounds  than  our  personal  Presbyterian  views.  It  robs  this  memoir  of 
very  much  of  its  power  to  do  good.  It  confines  its  influence  to  a  very  narrow 
sphere.    It  will  make  thousands  of  ministers  and  churches  distrust  it,  as  adapted 
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to  engender  strife.  It  does  not  bold  up  David  Hale,  in  this  respect,  in  his  owa 
high-minded,  comprehensive,  and  catholic  elements  of  character,  for  the  study 
and  profit  of  the  present  and  coming  ages,  bat  narrows  him  down  into  a  sect- 
ary, and  takes  away  all  that  is  immortal  in  his  name  and  writings. 

14.  The  History  of  William  the  Conqueror.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  New 
York:  Harper  dc  Brothers.     1860. 

Another  still  of  Abbott's  popular  and  useful  histories.  It  is  similar  in  char- 
acter, and  equal  in  interest  to  the  previous  numbers  of  the  series.  He  gives 
anything  but  a  favorable  character,  on  the  whole,  to  the  great  Norman 
Conqueror. 

16.  Dark  Scenes  of  History.  G.  P.  R.  James,  Esq.  New  York:  Harper 
&  Brothers.     1850. 

This  is  really  a  book  to  interest  and  instruct,  sent  forth  without  a  preface  or 
even  a  table  of  contents.  It  is  a  series  of  historical  sketches,  the  principal  of 
which  are — The  last  days  of  the  Templars,  Perkin  Warbeck,  the  Albigenses, 
the  Conspiracy  of  Cueva,  Wallenstein,  and  Herod  the  Great.  They  are  truly 
dark  and  harrowing  tales ;  yet  the  author  has  adhered  strictly  to  the  facts  of 
history.  We  see  nothing  in  the  book  to  censure,  but  much  to  commend.  The 
sketch  of  the  Albigenses  is  specially  attractive  and  valuable. 

16.  Memoir  of  the  Life  of  Rev.  James  Milnor,  D.D.,  late  Rector  of  St. 
George^s  Church,  New  York,  abridged  by  the  Author^  Rev.  Dr. 
Stone.    American  Tract  Society,     pp.  549.     12mo. 

We  are  informed  that  five  thousand  copies  of  the  elegant  octavo  edition  of 
this  work  have  tieen  already  sold,  and  we  doubt  not,  in  its  present  form,  it  will 
be  issued  by  tens  of  thousands.  Certain  passages,  referring  to  Dr.  Milnor's 
political  and  ecclesiastical  relations,  and  other  portions  which  were  justly  ob- 
noxious to  many  in  non-Episcopal  communions,  are  omitted ;  but  all  the  promi- 
nent facts  remain  ;  all  that  could  interest,  edify,  and  bless  the  church  at  large. 
Few  memoirs  are  more  charming  than  these ;  few  will  be  more  extensively 
read.  They  will  find  their  way  into  thousands  of  circles  in  which  Christ  is 
little  known  or  honored — in  which  the  memoirs  of  holy  living  and  ptous  labors 
seldom  find  their  way,  and  exhibit  religion  there  to  the  ignorant  and  unbelieving 
in  a  winning  and  impressive  manner. 

17.  The  Apocalypse  Interpreted  in  the  Light  of  "  The  Day  of  the  Lord.** 
By  Rev.  Jambs  Kelly,  Author  of  Lectures  on  Prophecy,  <kc.  Vol.  I. 
London :  James  Nisbet  <&  Co.     1849. 

**  The  day  of  the  Lord'*  in  Rev.  1:10,  according  to  this  author,  denotes  not 
the  weekly  recurring  season  for  Christian  worship,  but  refers  '*  to  the  great 
crisis  of  the  world  yet  future ;"  in  other  words,  to  the  personal  reign  of  Christ 
on  the  earth.  And  the  whole  of  Revelation  is  interpreted  in  the  nght  of  this 
single  thought.  Thus,  John's  vision  of  the  seven  churches  of  Asia  are  not  "  to 
be  contemplated  historically^  and  as  relating  to  churches  constituted  after  the 
present  Gentile  pattern.  Strict  interpretation,  I  repeat,  requires  us  to  treat 
them  prophetically,  and  in  reference  to  Jewish  gatherings ;"  i.  e.,  the  seven 
churches  of  Asia  are  still  among  the  things  that  are  to  be ;  they  were  not  living 
churches,  which  the  seer  of  Patmos  addressed,  made  up  of  Gentile  converts,  and 
founded  after  the  apostolic  pattern ;  they  existed  only  in  prophecy,  and  the  pro- 
phecy relates  to  converted  Jews  under  the  personal  reign  of  Christ !  This,  too, 
from  a  liieralist !  And  this  fanciful,  far-fetched,  unnatural  interpretation  made 
the  chief  foundation  of  this  entire  work  on  the  Apocalypse !  The  superstruc- 
ture built  upon  such  a  foundation  we  believe  to  be  a  work  of  folly,  and  utterly 
worthless, however  ingenious  and  imposing.  And  yet  there  are  many  good  things 
in  the  book.  The  author  is  a  scholar  and  a  Christian  minister  of  no  mean 
repute.  The  book  is  in  the  form  of  an  exposition  or  commentary,  and  the  first 
vmame  embraces  the  first  seven  chapters  d  the  Apocalypse. 
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18.  The  Second  Advent ;  or,  Whai  do  the  Scriptures  teach  respect* 
ing  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  the  End  of  the  World^  the  B^tsw- 
rection  of  the  Dead^  and  the  General  Judgment  ?  By  Alpheus  Cros- 
by.    Boston  :  Phillips,  Sampson  <fe  Co.     1850. 

Professor  Crosby's, defection  from  the  truth  was  known  some  months  since. 
This  book  is  put  forth  specially  to  vindicate  his  new  views.  But  it  cannot  fail 
to  disappoint  nis  friends,  and  certainly  will  not  convince  any  who  consider  him 
essentially  unsound  in  the  faith.  We  admire  the  style,  the  spirit,  the  logical 
arrangement  of  his  book ;  but  in  argument,  as  to  the  point  at  issue,  he  totally 
and  singularly  fails.  Several  of  his  six  propositions  are  believed  by  all  Chris- 
tians ;  we  have  no  dispute  with  him  here.  The  whole  argument  turns  on  a 
single  point :  Are  the  Scriptures  which  declare  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ, 
the  End  of  the  World,  the  Resurrection  of  the  Dead,  and  the  General  Judg* 
ment,  to  be  explained  in  a  figurative  or  a  literal  sense  7  These  items  are 
embraced  in  the  5th  and  6th  propositions.  Prof.  Crosby  says  they  are  to  be  ex- 
plained in  K  figurative  or  spiritual  sense,  and  "  must  have  already  taken  place.** 
But  he  gives  us  not  even  Ine  form  of  an  argument  to  support  sucn  an  opinion — 
an  opinion,  too,  which  sweeps  away  at  a  dash  the  profoundest  realities  of  Chris- 
tian revelation,  and  runs  counter  to  the  received  opink>ns  of  the  entire  Chris- 
tian world :  will  you  believe  it,  reader,  not  even  an  attempt  at  an  argument — 
not  so  much  as  one  text  of  Scripture,  when  the  argument  professes  to  be  from 
the  Scriptures  alone !  What  does  it  mean  ?  RealTy  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know. 
The  book  is  certainly  harmless.  Universalists,  if  they  are  wise,  will  not  be  over^ 
anxious  to  circulate  it 

19.  A  Copious  and  Critical  JSnglish-Latin  Lexicon,  Founded  an 
the  German-Latin  Dictionary  of  Dr.  Charles  Ernest  Georges,  by 
the  Rev.  J,  E.  Riddle  and  Thomas  Kerchsver  Arnold.  Revised^ 
and  containing  a  Dictionary  of  Proper  Names.  By  Charles  Ak- 
THON,  LL.D.     Harper  &  Brothers,     pp.  754.     8vo.     1850. 

The  facility  which  the  access  to  a  work  of  such  completeness  and  accuracy 
as  this  affords,  we  trust  will  promote  the  use  of  translations  from  English  into 
Latin,  as  a  part  of  educational  discipline.  It  has  been  greatly  neglected  in  oor 
schools,  partly  for  reasons  which  this  volume  will  remove — the  want  of  ade* 
quate  lexical  helps,  and  much  to  the  pupil's  disadvantage.  There  is  no  method 
by  which  a  radical  knowledge  of  the  structure,  idioms,  and  philosophy  of  a 
language  can  be  more  rapidly  and  accurately  acquired ;  and  it  appears  to  us  as 
one  of  the  encouraging  aspects  of  our  educational  history,  that  with  the  best 
teachers,  and  in  the  nishest  grade  of  preparatory  schools,  this  important  feature 
begins  to  be  more  highly  prized.  The  world  of  teachers  and  learners  are  un- 
der great  obligations  to  the  Harpers  for  an  edition  so  beautiful  and  so  accurate 
of  a  work  that  will  make  the  business  of  translating  not  only  possible,  but  agre»> 
able. 

The  work  itself  is  one  of  masteriy  scholarship  and  skill.  In  presenting  the 
Latin  equivalents,  it  traces  the  historical  development  and  changes  which  these 
words  have  undergone,  and  puts  the  student  in  possession  of  the  nicest  shades 
of  meaning,  and  gives  him  at  the  same  time  the  history  of  the  word  through  all 
the  different  eras  of  Latin  authorship.  In  addition  to  this,  the  editors  have 
carefully  detected  and  presented  the  peculiarities  and  usus  loquendi  of  all  the 

E'ncipal  authors,  and  so  classified  them  that  the  true  use  of  a  word,  in  its  re- 
ions,  can  be  ascertained.  The  labor  and  the  comprehensive  scholarship 
which  such  an  examination  of  the  whole  range  of  Latin  literature  must  involve, 
can  be  readily  imagined.  It  is  very  safe  to  say  that  a  more  creditable  speci- 
men of  lexicography — ^as  great  as  have  been  the  improvements  made  of  late 
years  in  this  department  of  study — has  not  yet  been  presented  to  the  world,  and 
the  skill  and  beauty  of  the  typography  are  especially  to  be  admired.  The  va^ 
rious  divisions  and  dislinctions  which  the  authors  desired  to  introduce,  are  de^* 
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igD&ted  by  soch  typomphical  indicatioDs,  that  the  eye  meets  them  at  onee  aod 
withoot  confusion.  Consammate  accuracy  has  also  been  apparently  attained, 
as  well  as  a  traly  elegant  execution. 

Prof.  Antbon  has  soperintended  the  issue  of  the  work — ^a  pledge  of  its  schol- 
ariy  accuracy — and  has  added  a  dictionary  of  Proper  Names,  deriTed  from  the 
best  sources,' and  completing  the  idea  of  the  learned  English  editors. 

20.  John  Howard  and  the  Pmon-  World  of  Europe.  From  Original 
and  Authentic  Documents.  By  Hepwobth  Ddlom.  With  an  Intro- 
ductortf  Eitajfy  by  R.  W.  Dickinson,  D.D.  12mo.  pp.  501.  New 
York  :  Robert  Carter  dc  Brothers.     1850. 

Howard  has  had  several  biographers,  not  one  of  which  can  be  said  to  have 
executed  the  task  satisfactorily.  Aiken  bad  no  sympathy  with  the  religious 
aspect  of  his  chamcter.  Brown,  though  abundant  and  judicious  in  his  mate- 
rials, is  exceedingly  dull.  Taylor  is  insipid  and  intolerable ;  and  Mr.  Dixon, 
whose  work  is  before  us,  is  singularlv  faulty.  He  has  none  of  the  simplicity 
and  modesty  of  the  grand  and  simple  character  which  he  portrays.  He  is 
wholly  unqualified  for  such  a  task.  He  has  a  false  idea  of  a  biographer's 
doty ;  he  has  no  correct  taste,  and  no  discrimination ;  he  strains  every  point,  and 
over-colors  the  picture ;  his  personal  vanity  and  conceit  are  boundless ;  his  style 
stilted,  and  often  sickening.  The  Preface  is  too  bad  to  criticise.  Nor  lus  he 
added  anything  to  the  common  stock  of  materials,  though  he  professes  to  write 
from  original  cbcuments.  Howard  needs  still  a  biographer.  And  yet  the  com- 
manding  interest  of  the  sul^ect  will  make  this  a  popular  book.  Dr.  Dickinson's 
Introduction  is  judicious  and  valuable.  A  recent  number  of  **  Blackwood" 
contains  an  able  article  on  Howard,  in  which  Mr.  Dixon's  work  is  severely 
criticised. 

21.  The  Complaint ;  or  Night  Thoughts  on  Life,  Death,  and  Im- 
mortality.  By  Edward  Young,  LL.D.  New  York :  Robert  Car- 
ter dc  Brothers.     1850. 

It  were  superfluous  to  say  a  word  in  praise  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts.  No 
one  18  a  stranger  to  their  fame,  and  few  persons  of  any  literary  taste  or  preten- 
Bk>D  have  not  read  and  admired  the  immortal  production.  It  is  only  necessary 
to  say  that  the  Carters  have  issued  an  elegant,  and  by  far  the  most  finished  edi- 
tion of  Young  that  we  remember  to  have  seen,  and  offer  it  at  a  very  reasonaUe 
price. 

22.  Sketches  of  Minnesota,  the  New  England  of  the  West.     With 

a  Map.    By  £.  8.  Sstmour.     New  York:  Harper  db  Brothers. 

1850. 

A  readable  book,  and  what  is  better,  full  of  information  relative  to  this  new 
Territory,  which  has  sprung  up  like  a  mushroom  of  the  night.  The  author  gives 
a  very  graphic  and  intelligent  description  of  its  natural  features  and  resources, 
and  the  progress  of  its  settlement  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  together 
with  the  history  of  the  early  discoveries  connected  with  that  immense  region. 
The  book  is  an  admirable  cnide  to  any  who  may  wish  to  emigrate,  vnd  is  accom- 
panied by  an  accurate  and  useful  map. 

23.  The  Kingdom  of  God :  A  Discourse  preached  before  the  Synod 
of  New  Jersey,  Oct.,  1849.  By  C.  K.  Imbrie,  Pastor  of  the 
Prebyterian  Church,  Rahwao,  N.  J.  New  York :  Franklin 
Knight.     1850. 

Mr.  Imbrie  is  a  mtllenarian,  and  maintains  these  yiews  in  this  little  book. 
We  agree  with  the  worthy  author,  that  to  '*  those  who  have  studied  the  point, 
the  discourse  will  offer  nothing  new."  He  first  states  some  points  on  which 
we  are  all  agreed ;  next,  some  points  on  which  we  are  at  issue ;  and  finally,  on 
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what  points  of  difierence  it  is  desirable  that  critical  skill  and  ministerial  study 
shoula  be  brought  to  bear ;  with  lengthy  notes  replying  to  objections.  He 
urges  his  views  with  great  earnestness  and  considerable  ability ;  but  for  on* 
part,  we  totally  dissent  from  his  conclusions.  We  have  not  yet  met  with  a 
second  advent  writer  whose  peculiar  views  could  not  be  refuted  by  his  own 
chosen  and  favorite  principle  of  exegesis. 

^4.  The  Divine  Law  of  Beneficence.  By  Rev.  Parsons  Cook. 
American  Tract  Society. 

This  is  an  able  discussion  of  a  very  important  subject.  God's  design  in  re 
quiring  beneficence,  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  law  of  charity,  and  th§ 
reasons  for  complying  with  it,  are  herein  set  forth  in  a  liffht  that  cannot  fail  to 
affect  the  heart  of  the  Christian  reader.  If  this  little  book  were  generally  read, 
there  would  be  more  beneficence  in  the  church,  and  more  system  and  efiiciency 
in  our  plans  of  doing  good. 

25.  Cosmos.  A  Sketch  of  the  Physical  Description  of  the  Universe, 
By  Alexander  Von  Humboldt.  TVanslated  from  the  German  by 
E.  C.  Otte.     2  vols.  12mo.     Harper  <fe  Brothers.     1860. 

Humboldt  has  probably  no  equal  in  the  department  of  the  natural  sciences. 
Ho  has  pursued  tfie  study  of  nature  enthusiastically  during  a  long  and  indua- 
trious  life,  and  in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  accuracy  and  extent  of  bis 
.  knowledffe  are  surprising  and  wonderful.  The  ^*  Cosmos  "  is  the  sum  and  sub- 
stance of  the  result  of  his  useful  and  persevering  labors — the  great  work  of  his 
life — which  he  has  long  contemplated,  and  happily  lived  to  accomplish.  The 
Chevalier  Bunsen — than  whom  no  living  man  is  better  qualified  to  express  a 
judgment — pronounces  it  the  great  work  of  the  age.  It  is  certainly  a  work  of 
rare  interest  and  stupendous  research.  The  facts,  innumerable,  which  are 
scattered  through  the  immense  and  varied  field  of  nature,  are  here  collected  and 
arranged  into  systems.  It  embodies  a  complete  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
physical  universe,  according  to  the  most  recent  discoveries,  and  the  broadest 
and  best  instructed  philosophy.  It  has  been  received  with  marked  favor  in  the 
most  learned  circles  of  Europe.  Two  elaborate  and  interesting  reviews  have 
already  appeared  in  the  North  British  Review,  probably  from  the  pen  of  Sir 
David  Brewster.  And  while  it  is  confessedly  learned,  it  is  still  sufficiently  pop- 
ular in  its  style  and  subject-matter  to  be  understood  and  relished  by  any  well* 
read  mind.  The  translation  is  well  done.  The  Harpers  have  brought  it  out 
in  two  beautiful  volumes.  We  commend  it  as  a  rare  treat  to  all  who  love  the 
study  and  science  of  nature. 

26.  ne  History  of  England  from  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Casar  to  the 
Abdication  of  James  the  Second,  1688.  By  David  Hume,  Bisq., 
Vol.  I.     12mo.     New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1850. 

The  sad  defects  and  errors,  as  well  as  the  many  admirable  qualities  of 
Hume's  Histor}'  of  England,  are  generallv  known.  We  have  only  to  announce 
a  cheap,  and  yet  neat  and  substantial  edition,  of  this  standard  work  from  the 
'  enterprising  press  of  the  Harpers,  of  this  city,  in  six  volumes,  uniform  with 
their  cheap  edition  of  Macaulay.  It  is  matter  of  rejoicing  that  our  best  histo- 
ries are  produced  so  astonishingly  cheap  as  to  brin?  them  within  the  means  of 
almost  every  man.  The  fault  will  be  the  people's,  if  they  are  not  well  versed 
in  history.  We  hope  the  publishers  will  add  to  their  cheap  edition  list  Hil- 
dretli's  finished  and  valuable  History  of  the  United  States,  of  which  they  have 
already  given  us  a  beautiful  octavo  edition. 
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ARTICLE  I. 

THE  NATURE  ASD  PROVINCE  OP  ECCLESIASTICAL 

AUTHORITY. 
By  Peof.  H.  N.  Day,  of  Western  Reserve  College,  Ohio. 

There  are  three  permanent  social  organizations  subsisting 
among  men  which  are  generally  recognized  to  be  of  divine 
appointment,  —  the  Family,  the  State,  and  the  Church. 
That  there  would  be  much  in  the  nature  and  working  of 
these  institutions,  founded  as  they  are  on  the  same  social 
principle  in  man,  and  originating  from  the  same  divine 
source,  common  to  them  all,  is  nothing  more  than  might 
rationally  have  been  anticipated.  And  accustomed  as  we  are 
to  interpret  things  in  the  light  of  analogy,  obtaining  a  great 
part  of  our  knowledge,  indeed,  by  comparison  of  properties 
and  relations,  it  will  not  appear  strange  if  we  should  find,  on 
examination,  that  a  great  part  of  our  hotions  respecting  any 
one  of  these  institutions  is  derived,  in  fact,  from  the  resem- 
blances and  analogies  that  are  supposed  to  subsist  between 
them.  Nor  will  it  be  questioned  that  in  this  process,  carried 
on  gradually  and  imperceptibly  during  the  whole  develop- 
ment  of  our  opinions  under  the  continual  influence  of  these 
institutions,  there  is  a  great  liability  to  mistake  and  error,— 
a,  liability  to  regard  as  common  that  which  in  fact  is  peculiar, 
or  as  peculiar  that  which  is  common,  and  also  to  confound 
and  misplace  distinctive  characteristics. 

If  we  turn  now  from  these  d  priori  probabilities  to  actual 
facts,  we  shall  find  our  anticipations  realized.  We  shall  find 
ourselves  perpetually  reasoning  from  one  of  these  institutions 
to  another,  explaining  the  functions  and  the  workings  of  one 
from  resemblances  or  analogies  in  the  others.  How  much  of 
the  idea  of  government  in  a  family,  or  a  church,  is  derived 
from  the  civil  constitution  or  administration?    How  much  is 
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carried  up  into  the  interpretation  and  estimation  of  the  in- 
fluences of  state  measures  from  the  experiences  that  have 
been  silently  gathered  up  in  the  family?  How  much  of 
what  is  peculiar  and  characteristic  in  the  civil  polity  of  these 
United  States  can  be  traced  directly  to  the  ecclesiastial  no- 
tions that  were  inculcated  by  the  Puritans  ?  Perhaps  it 
would  be  safe  to  conclude  that  our  chief  concessions,  and 
those  which  are  most  trustworthy  respecting  any  one  of  these 
institutions,  are  given  us,  or  at  least  are  greatly  modified, 
by  this  light  of  analogy.  And  as  our  theories  here  become, 
almost  necessarily,  practical  principles  with  us,  we  may 
generally  see,  in  the  domestic  training  of  a  man,  much  of  his 
type  of  an  ecclesiastical  and  civil  constitution  and  adminis- 
tration ;  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  error 
and  mistake  have  largely  entered  into  the  current  notions  and 
apprehensions  respecting  each  of  these  institutions  through 
the  channel  of  mistaken  analogies.  This  is  sufliciently 
proved,  perhaps,  by  the  disagreements  and  controversies  that 
prevail.  There  are  some  general  forms  of  mistake  and  error, 
however,  which  may  safely  be  specified  as  proofs  of  this  ob- 
servation. Not  to  anticipate  too  far  the  results  of  the  discus- 
sion we  now  propose,  we  shall  here  only  present  some  sug- 
gestions in  the  form  of  inquiry. 

Is  there  not  reason  to  suppose  that  very  much  of  that  re- 
formatory movement,  which  would  exclude  from  the  state  all 
physical  violence  in  the  administration  of  its  authority,  is  to 
be  traced  back  to  false  analogies  derived  from  the  church  ? 
That  the  gospel  is  characteristically  reformatory  and  recov- 
ering in  its  design  and  legitimate  influence ;  that  the  church, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  a  designed  instrumentality  to  carry  out  the 
great  ends  of  the  gospel,  is  consequently  a  reformatory,  re- 
covering institution, — that  it  is,  throughout  its  entire  consti- 
tution and  structure,  an  institution  of  grace,  not  of  justice, 
intended  to  save  the  oflender,  not  to  try  and  condemn  him,  is 
generally  admitted. 

How  natural  and  easy  is  the  conclusion  from  this,  that  the 
other  great  social  institution  given  from  Heaven  should  re- 
semble this, — that  the  state  should  only  seek  to  reform  and 
recover,  never  to  try  and  judge  except  for  this  end  of  reform  ; 
that  hence  it  should  accept  evidence  of  repentance  as  fiill 
satisfaction  and  atonement,  and  should  never  ordain  sanctions 
which  are  incompatible  with  this  principle, — should  never, 
therefore,  inflict  capital  punishment :  how  natural  and  easy 
such  a  conclusion,  if  the  distinctions  inherent  in  the  respec- 
tive designs  and  structures  of  tiie  two  institutions  are  not 
carefully  kept  in  view.     So,  also,  through  these  false  analo- 
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gies  and  mistaken  resemblances,  the  family  is  made  by  some 
to  be  but  a  little  churoh,  into  which  mere  suasion,  mere 
counsel  with  affection,  is  to  be  admitted  in  its  government ; 
and  by  others,  a  little  state,  in  which  stern  justice,  with  its 
code  of  rules  and  laws,  is  to  preside  alone  at  the  hearth,  dealing 
out  impartial  measures  of  reward  and  penalty ;  kindness,  love, 
forgiveness,  never  to  be  admitted  in  the  treatment  of  offenders. 

Has  not  the  church,  misled  by  this  influence  of  mistaken 
resemblances  and  analogies,  introduced  into  its  administration 
much  that  legitimately  belongs  only  to  the  civil  sphere  ?  Has 
not  its  action,  especially  toward  offenders,  savored  too  often 
of  the  state  spirit,  and  been  little  else  than  a  proper  legal, 
judicial  administration,  fitted  only  to  try  and  pass  awards 
upon  offences,  not  to  recover  and  save  the  offender  ?  Has  not 
its  very  organizatioii,  in  too  many  particulars,  been  deter- 
mined in  its  form  and  structure  by  inferences  from  mistaken 
state  analogies  ? 

These  general  remarks  will  suffice  to  show  the  importance 
and  bearing  of  the  discussion  upon  which  we  now  enter.  If 
we  would  correct  those  errors  that  now  prevail  to  so  great  an 
extent  in  the  practical  administration  of  the  church,  the 
state,  and  the  family,  inasmuch  as  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  they  result  from  false  analogies,  we  must  at  the  outset 
settle  in  our  minds  the  true  distinctions  between  these  institu- 
tions, that  we  may  expose  the  grounds  of  the  mistake.  W© 
can  confute  the  advocate  of  reform  in  the  state  who  would 
make  all  civil  administration  merely  recovering  and  healing, 
so  far,  at  least,  as  his  error  has  proceeded  from  a  misapplica- 
tion of  church  characteristics,  only  by  showing  him  tiiat  no 
such  property  belongs  in  common  to  tiie  two  institutions  as 
that  upon  which  he  builds  his  theory ;  that  he  has  mistaken 
a  distinctive  for  a  common  attribute.  And  so  of  the  family 
and  the  church:  if,  as  we  suppose, the  errors  have  arisen  from 
similar  false  analogies  or  mistaken  resemblances,  or  are  sus- 
tained by  them,  they  are  io  be  corrected  only  by  exposing  the 
source  of  the  error. 

In  endeavoring,  therefore,  to  set  forth  the  true  idea  of 
ecclesiastical  authority,  we  shall  direct  our  attention  first  and 
chiefly  to  the  fundamental  distinctions  between  the  three 
great  social  institutions,  and  especially  between  the  two  more 
extended  of  these  organizations — ^the  church  and  the  state ; 
— ^trusting  that,  if  our  labor  prove  successful  here,  the 
fortifying  considerations  from  other  sources  to  be  advanced 
after wardy  will  appear  the  more  weighty  and  conclusive. 

What,  then,  are  the  specific  characteristics  which  distin- 
guish from  one  another  ^e  three  great  social  institutions  sub- 
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skiing  by  divine  ordinance  among  men,— the  family,  the 
ohurch,  and  the  state  ?  We  shall  proceed  with  more  safety 
if  we  first  determine  what  is  conmion  to  all. 

In  the  first  place,  they  are  all  alike  societies ;  they  are  «  U 
founded  on  the  social  nature  of  man,  and  are  forms  in  which 
that  nature  develops  itself  and  acts.  As  societies,  they  all 
have  their  respective  forms  of  polity  ;  their  forms  of  constitu- 
tive, organic,  and  functional  or  administrative  law. 

Each  has  its  polity.  This  is  implied  in  the  very  idea  of  a 
society.  If  the  profound  observation  at  the  opening  of  the 
great  work  on  the  Spirit  of  Laws,  that  **  Laws  are  the 
necessary  relations  resulting  from  the  nature  of  things,"  be 
received  as  just,  then  the  very  existence  of  men  in  the  rela- 
tions of  society  implies  laws.  Out  of  these  social  relations 
there  spring  at  once  reciprocal  obligations  and  rights,  which 
involve  by  necessity  laws  or  regulative  principles.  Whatever 
may  be  the  stage  of  development  toward  a  perfect  declarative 
system  or  code  which  these  laws  may  have  reached,  even  if 
they  be  in  their  earliest  embryo  state,  there  is  still  a  polity. 
As  soon  as  the  social  relations  exist,  the  rights  and  obliga- 
tions are  in  being,  and  with  them  the  laws  which  collectively 
constitute  a  polity.  It  is  not,  in  our  apprehension,  a  perfectly 
correct  view  which  a  late  author*  seems  to  advocate,  that  the 
state  is  founded  distinctively  on  "  the  jural  principle,"— on 
the  principle  of  right.  The  jural  principle  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  every  society  as  such ;  and  polity  is  nothing  more 
than  the  development  of  this  principle  in  the  form  of  laws. 
Just  so  far,  therefore,  as  the  church  or  the  family  has  a 
polity,  it  involves  and  presupposes  the  jural  principle  as  its 
basis  and  source.  But,  farther,  each  of  these  societies  has  a 
polity  embracing  all  the  three  great  departments  of  law  as 
we  have  enumerated  them,  constitutive,  organic,  and  func- 
tional or  administrative.  Each  has  its  constitutive  law 
founded  on  its  intrinsic  nature,— on  that  which  constitutes  it 
what  it  is, — ^makes  it  a  distinctive  society,  by  which  it  is 
characterized  and  defined  in  relation  to  all  other  societies. 
Each  has  its  organic  law, — that  law  which  determines  4iie 
form  of  its  existence,  its  particular  limits  and  boundaries,  its 
membership,  its  officers,  and  the  like.  And  each  has,  also, 
its  functional  law,  which  regulates  its  operations  as  an  organic 
body. 

Inasmuch,  therefore,  as  these  three  institutions  are  social 
in  their  essential  nature,  and  alike  have  a  polity  complete  in 
all  the  three  great  departments  of  a  polity,  they  have  much 
that  is  common  to  all.     Rights,  obligations,  dependencies, 

'  Dr.  lieber,  in  his  PoliUcal  Ethics. 
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they  alike  involve.  The  sapport  of  these  rights,  the  enforoe- 
ment  of  these  obligations,  the  regulation  of  these  dependent 
oies,  they  all  alike  must  recognize  as  duties  resting  upon  them. 
Forms  of  constitution,  of  organic  existence,  and  of  social 
action,  they  must  all  have  in  a  more  or  less  perfect  degree  of 
development.  Their  common  social  nature  spreads  out  a  vast 
field  of  resemblances  and  analogies ;  so  vast  that  it  is  not 
strange  it  has  appeared  to  some  to  be  unlimited,  and  to  admit 
of  no  peculiarities  or  distinctions  Beyond  it. 

Again,  they  are  all  alike  of  divine  origin,  and  exist,  there- 
fore, for  a  wise  end  and  intent,  while  they  conspire  together 
in  accomplishing  the  ulterior  designs  of  infinite  wisdom  and 
goodness — Being  ordained  of  God,  who  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons ;  further,  they  are  all  alike  designed  for  the  race .  It  is  by  a 
physical  or  a  moral  anomaly, — ^by  an  exception  from  a  general 
natural  law,  or  a  resistance  of  a  moral  law,  if  any  are  not 
included  in  them  all. — They  all  bear  this  common  characteristic 
of  being  designed  and  fitted  for  all.  They  all  conspire  in 
effecting  the  ultimate  design  of  God  in  reference  to  the  race. 
If  we  may  assume  this  to  be  their  elevation  to  holiness  and 
blessedness,  Hien  id  this  adaptedness  to  a  common  end  and  design 
weshaUfindthe  ground  of  manifold  resemblances  andanalogies. 

Not  to  proceed  farther  in  the  specification  of  common  attri- 
butes and  relations,  we  will  pass  now  to  what  is  distinctive 
and  peculiar.  We  shall  be  enabled  to  ascertain  this  better  in 
the  light  of  the  comparison  we  have  already  made ;  since 
specific  differences  must  rest  upon  generic  resemblances. 

First,  thenj  the  polity  in  each  of  these  social  institutions  is 
marked  by  specific  peculiarities  and  characteristics. — The 
CONSTITUTIVE  LAW  in  cach  is  different.  The  church  is  a  very 
different  society  from  the  family  and  from  the  state.  It  is 
constituted  on  a  very  different  basis.  It  rests  on  a  different 
department  of  our  social  nature.  We  shall  not  run  much 
danger  of  exposing  ourselves  to  assault  from  any  quarter,  if 
we  assume  that  the  church  is  distinctively  a  spiritual  society, 
and  that  the  family  and  the-  state  are  temporal  societies.  We 
shall  only  need  to  fortify  some  particular  positions  that  we 
shall  insist  on  holding  within  this  general  field.  We  advance 
the  position,  then,  that  tiie  church,  as  a  society,  rests  on 
purely  spiritual  relations,  while  the  family  and  the  state,  as 
societies,  rest  on  purely  temporal  relations. 

That  the  church  is  purely  a  spiritual  society,  and  rests  on 
purely  spiritual  relations,  we  regard  as  having  been  definitive- 
ly settled  by  its  great  Head  and  Founder,  when  he  taught 
that  "  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world."     It  admits,  as  of 
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itself,  of  no  temporal  ends,  no  temporal  ingredients,  no  tem- 
poral relations.  It  is  wholly  above  the  world  ;  except  so  far 
as  being  in  the  world,  it  affects  it  incidentally  and  by  conse- 
quence, and  moreover,  is  necessitated  to  recognize  its  own 
temporary  existence  as  on  earth ;  all  temporalities,  however, 
it  makes  mere  subservients,  and  judges  them  only  by  their 
bearing  on  its  own  spirituality. 

Its  ends  are  not  of  this  world.  Its  great,  peculiar,  compre- 
hensive end  is  to  recover  to  holiness.  Its  membership  is  de- 
termined purely  by  spiritual  characteristics.  Faith  in  Christ, 
obedience  to  God,  holiness,  is  the  sole  and  essential  qualifica- 
tion ;  it  receives  all  saints,  and  of  itself  and  knowingly  re- 
ceives none  but  saints.  Its  relations  are  likewise  spiritual. 
Its  internal  relations,  lying  in  its  own  nature  and  in  its  mem- 
bership, we  have  seen,  are  purely  spiritual  relations.  Its  ex- 
ternal relations  are  also  spiritual.  Its  relations  to  the  world, 
to  human  society  generally,  its  relations  to  the  state,  to  the 
family,  and  to  individuals,  are,  so  far  as  determined  from  the 
church,  still  spiritual.  In  so  far  as  they  partake  of  a  worldly 
character,  it  is  because  this  is  necessarily  imposed  upon  them 
from  the  worldly  nature  of  those  objects  to  which  it  is  thus 
Telated.  As  existing  in  the  world,  it  must  so  far  be  subject 
to  the  conditions  of  time  and  place.  Its  organic  existence, 
its  outward  action,  must  be  limited  by  these  conditions.  It 
does  not  lose  the  pure  spirituality  of  its  nature,  however,  by 
this  relationship,  as  neither  does  the  spirit  of  man  cease  to  be 
spirit  because  limited  by  the  conditions  of  a  fleshly  body.  It 
is  related  to  the  state,  in  so  far  as  its  organic  existence  and 
its  outward  activity  are  necessarily  under  those  outward  forms 
which  come  within  the  proper  cognizance  of  the  state.  It  is 
limited  here  so  far  that  its  action  may  not  violate  the  rights 
which  the  state  is  bound  to  protect,  and  that  it  may  claim, 
in  return,  from  the  state  a  protection  of  all  its  civil  rights 
from  violation  from  without.  Yet  here  its  proper  spirituality 
is  not  invaded  or  destroyed.  It  suffers  these  external  limita- 
tions and  conditions,  not  from  anything  worldly  in  its  own 
nature,  but  from  its  necessary  relationsiiip  to  a  worldly  insti- 
tution. If  a  spirituality  meet  a  temporality,  the  relation 
must  necessarily  be  of  a  mixed  character ;  the  spiritual  ele- 
ment of  the  one  must  blend  with  the  temporal  element  of  the 
other.  Such  a  bond  does  not  necessarily  imply,  however,  a 
mixed  nature  in  either  by  itself.  So,  also,  tiie  church  and 
the  family,  being  universal  institutions  designed  for  the  entire 
race  of  man,  necessarily  come  into  relationship.  The  church 
must  recognize  the  existence  of  the  family  ;  and  the  family 
that  of  the  church.     Whatever,  in  the  family  organization 
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and  action,  the  ohuroh  oan  turn  to  spiritual  ends,  it  legiti- 
mately may,  without  detriment  to  the  spirituality  of  its  own 
nature  ;  and  the  family  may,  in  reciprocity,  employ  church 
influences  to  etlect  its  own  proper  end.  But  neither  in  im- 
parting nor  in  receiving  does  the  church  suffer  any  admix- 
ture, so  far  as  it  concerns  its  own  nature,  of  any  temporal 
element.— Every  view  of  the  church,  thus,  discovers  its  pure 
and  proper  spirituality. 

On  ihe  otiier  hand,  the  state  and  the  family  are  proper 
temporalities.  Their  existence  is  wholly  confined  to  time  ; 
their  end  is  a  temporal  end  ;  their  membership  is  determined 
by  temporal  characteristics  ;  its  relations  are  all  temporal. 

To  take  first  the  state ;  that  its  existence  is  bounded  by 
the  limits  of  earth  and  tikie,  none  will  question. 

The  proper  ends  of  a  state  are,  also,  purely  temporal. 
That  the  state,  in  its  legitimate  effects  and  results,  has  a 
moral,  or,  if  it  be  preferred,  a  spiritual  bearing,  if  its  institu- 
tion was  designed  by  God  to  be  a  spiritual  instrumentality,  if 
its  whole  worth  and  value  are  to  be  estimated  by  this  spirit- 
ual bearing ;  if,  moreover,  its  true  constitution  and  legitimate 
working  may  be  tested  by  its  spiritual  results,  still  it  may  be, 
as  we  insist  it  is,  a  purely  temporal  institution,  and  its  proper 
end,  a  purely  temporal  end.  We  are  to  distinguish  here  be- 
tween such  ends  as  are  proper  and  immediate  from  such  as 
are  remote  and  general.  The  proper  end  for  which  the  wing 
is  given  to  the  bird  is  to  enable  it  to  move  in  the  air.  A 
remoter  end  is  to  enable  it  to  procure  for  itself  protection 
and  sustenance ;  and  the  wing  is  good  for  nothing  but  as  it 
is  instrumental  to  this  remoter  end.  Still  we  judge  of  the 
fitness  of  the  wing  to  its  end  only  by  reference  to  the  power 
thus  given  to  move  in  the  air.  This  is  the  only  peculiar  end 
of  the  wing.  So  we  are  to  determine  what  is  the  end  of  th^ 
state.  That  it  has  a  spiritual  ministry  when  it  fulfills  its 
proper  end,  is  most  true.  From  the  end  fulfilled,  there  arises 
a  most  important  spiritual  efficiency.  This  is  true  of  every 
I^ysical  agency.  There  are  moral  lessons  in  books  and 
stones,  and  spiritual  good  in  everything  through  its  fulfilled 
end.  It  is  not  necessary  to  our  purpose  to  determine  what 
the  next  higher  end  is  which  is  effected  by  ihe  state  when 
it  has  fulfilled  its  proper  end  and  ministry.  It  has  been  said 
that  that  end  is  the  exhibition  of  the  idea  of  justice,  and  its 
inculcation  on  the  minds  of  men.  "We  believe  this  to  be  a 
part  of  its  design,  but  only  a  part.  Whatever  that  may  be, 
however,  ihe  immediate  proper  end  of  the  state,  that  end 
which  being  fulfilled,  it  has  accomplished  its  proper  design, 
that  end  to  which  all  its  action  is  immediately  to  be  referred, 
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by  which  all  its  action  is  to  be  tried  as  to  its  propriety  and 
fitness,  that  through  which  alone  its  spiritual  ministry  can 
be  effected,   is  still  not  such  a  moral  end.     It  is  not  the 
office  of  a  legislator  to  refer  every  measure  directly  to  the 
moral  end  as  the  standard  by  which  it  is  to  be  ascertained 
to  be  worthy  of  adoption  or  rejection.     Such  an  immediate 
reference  could  not  decide  the  question  ;  any  more  than  could 
the  proper  structure  of  a  bird's  wing  be  determined  by  an 
unmediatiC  reference  to  its  fitness  for  procuring  protection  and 
sustenance.     Nor  let  it  be  hastily  concluded  tiiat,  if  this  be 
true,  then  legislation  is  beyond  moral  control  and  guidance. 
The  nature  of  the  proper  end  of  an  act  does  not  of  itseK  ex- 
clusively in  all  cases  determine  the  proper  mode  of  perform- 
ing it.     The  taking  of  food  has,  unquestionably^  a  purely 
physical  end  ;  but  in  eating  and  drinking  men  are  yet  to 
glorify  Grod.     How  absurd,  however,  would  be  the  endeavor 
to  determine  directly  and  immediately  from  its  moral  hearing 
the  quality  or  the  quantity  of  food  that  should  be  taken, 
without  a  controlling  reference  to  the  wants  of  the  body  ?    It 
being  borne  in  mind  that,  even  supposing  the  immediate  and 
proper  end  of  the  state  to  be  a  purely  temporal  end,  still  the 
fulfillment  of  that  end  may  efficiently  promote  spiritual  inter- 
ests, and    that,  moreover,  in   fulfilling  its  proper  end,  the 
state  is  still  bound  to  a  moral  procedure,  there  will  be  less 
hesitation,  perhaps,  to  receive  the  doctrine  that  the  proper, 
immediate,  and  legitimate  end  of  the  state  is  to  protect  and 
foster  the  temporal  interests    of  men.     We  would  thus  go 
beyond    the    narrowness    of    the  Warburtonian    principle, 
that  '*  the  sole  end  of  civil  society  is  the  conservation  of  body 
and  goods,"  in  regard   to  two  of  its  limits.     The  state,  in 
our  apprehension,  is  something  more  than  a  "  conserving  " 
power  ;  its  legitimate  function  is  fostering  and  developing  by 
a  direct  positive  action,  as  well  as  protecting  and  sustaining. 
Its  range,  in  the  next  place,  is  somewhat  wider  than  mere 
"  body  and  goods.''    It  comprehends  all  the  temporal  interests, 
the  entire  temporal  well-being  of  man.     If  intelligence  ajod 
sound  morality  be  essential  to  the  temporal  well-being  of  me|i, 
then  it  lies  within  the  proper  province  of  a  state  to  foster  and 
encourage  education  and  a  moral  training  among  its  citizens ; 
and  its  ministry  so  far  will  be  a  spiritual  ministry.     But  it  is 
legitimately  so,  only  so  far  as  its  ministry  is  subservient  to  the 
temporal  well-being  of  a  state.     In  allowing  to  a  state  de- 
ception, Plato  proceeded  on  a  right  principle  so  far  ^  tins, 
that  the  constitution  and  administration  of  a  state  are  to  be 
determined  by  their  bearing  on  the  temporal  condition  of  the 
people  ;  he  erred  in  supposing  that  dishonesty  can  ever  be  tiie 
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best  policy— in  admitting  that  the  state  can  move  towards 
true  grefl^ess  and  prosperity  in  a  path  of  deception  and 
fraud. 

To  take  another  riew.  If  the  immediate  and  controlling 
end  of  a  state  be  not  a  temporal  end,  it  must,  if  there  be  any 
at  all,  be  either  a  spiritual  end  or  one  of  a  mixed  character, 
partly  temporal  and  partly  spiritual.  But  the  latter  supposi- 
tion is  tantamount  to  the  denial  of  any  end  ;  for  such  a  mixed 
end  is  wholly  inoonceiyable  and  self-contradictory .  If  the  end  of 
a  state  be  a  spiritual  end,  it  can  only  be  so  on  the  ground  that 
there  is  no  distinction  between  secularities  and  spiritualities ; 
that  what  we  call  secular  is  but  spritual  viewed  in  another  as- 
pect. This  is  Arnold's*  doctrine,  although,  in  our  apprehension, 
utterly  irreconcilable  with  his  own  admission  that  "  the  im- 
mediate object  of  every  earthly  society  must  be  present  good." 
We  shall  not  turn  aside  to  discuss  here  the  propriety  of  this 
distinction.  We  shall  rather  assume  it ;  and  shall  maintain 
our  position,  which  it  seems  Arnold  himself  does  not  deny,  but 
explicitly  teaches,  on  this  very  ground,  that  to  deny  the  tem- 
poral nature  of  the  immediate  end  of  a  state,  is  to  reject  the 
well-received  distinction  between  secular  and  spiritual. 

We  urge  only  one  additional  consideration.  It  is  derived 
from  the  best  and  wisest  administration  of  a  state.  If  the 
history  of  the  best  civil  administration  the  world  has  known  be 
studied,  it  will  be  found  that  it  has  ever  been  directed  in 
reference  to  a  temporal  as  the  governing  end.  Where,  in 
prosperous  states,  a  spiritual  end  has  been  regarded  at  all,  it 
has  been  but  partially,  and  just  so  far,  is  it  now  admitted, 
fie  administration  was  imperfect.  In  case  of  continued  pros- 
perity in  such  states,  the  spiritual  has  gradually  given  way 
and  finally  disappeared.  Such  has  been  the  experience  of 
those  civil  organizations  in  our  own  land,  in  which  such 
a  ^iritual  end  has  been  aimed  at.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
those  states  in  which  a  spu-itual  end  is  recognized  as  the  gov- 
erning end  of  the  administration,  we  are  sure  to  find  misrule, 
civil  depression,  and  general  prostration  both  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  interests.  The  Jewish  theocracy  furnishes  no  valid 
exception  to  this  view.  If  that  civil  constitution  be  examined 
on  the  supposition  of  a  spiritual  end  being  the  immediate, 

1  The^ Church  Mie.  Works,  Amer.  ed.,  p.  14.  His  words  are:  **A  pre- 
tended distinction  between  spiritaal  thin^  and  secular,  a  distinction  utterly 
without  foundation."  As  this  distinction  was  seen  by  him  to  be  "  utterly  in- 
consistent" with  his  notion  of  a  perfect  church,  which  notion  identified  it  with 
the  state,  it  was  important  for  him  to  reject  it  This,  certainty,  is  true, 
that  his  notion  of  a  church  and  this  distinction  are  so  incompatible  with  each 
other  that  the  admission  of  either  excludes  the  other ;  and  the  denial  of  either 
neceasitates  the  admission  of  the  (yther. 
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governing  end,  with  no  temporal  end  intervening  as  that 
tiirough  which  exclusively  the  spiritual  end  is  attained,  many 
things  must  be  condemned  in  it  as  unwise,  inexpedient,  and 
unrighteous.  We  can  explain  and  vindicate  that  divine  sys- 
tem only  on  the  ground  that  the  immediate  governing  end 
was  the  temporal  welfare  of  the  Jewish  nation ;  that  the 
great  spiritual  ends  to  be  accomplished  through  that  nation, 
were  attained  only  through  a  more  immediate  temporal  end. 
So  everywhere,  state  measures,  legal  ordinances,  and  legal 
sanctions  ever  receive  commendation  or  reprobation  only  fits 
tested  in  reference  to  a  temporal,  not  a  spiritual  end.  The 
more  remote  spiritual  end  subserved  by  the  civil  state  in  the 
divine  arrangement,  governs  only  indirectly  and  negatively ; 
as  the  structure  of  the  bird's  wing  must  not  be  incompatible 
with  a  power  to  defend  itself  and  to  obtain  its  food.  The 
immediate  temporal  end  controls  with  a  direct,  positive  con- 
trol, as  motion  in  the  air  is  the  immediate  test  of  fitness  in 
the  structure  of  the  wing. 

The  membership  of  the  state  is  determined  on  purely 
worldly  grounds.  Nothing  spiritual  enters  into  the  determining 
principles.  Men  are  born  into  the  state.  It  is  by  a  natural 
society  of  the  purest  kind  that  they  become  members.  The 
notion  of  a  compact  lying  back  of  civil  society  is  now  justly 
exploded  ;  and  with  it  all  notion  of  anything  moral  or  volun- 
tary—any free-^vill  in  determining  whether  a  man  shall  be  a 
member  of  the  body  politic  or  not.  Mere  place  settles  the 
question  by  nature's  necessity  for  him.  If  he  is  born  within 
this  or  that  political  sphere,  he  is  incorporated  into  it  at  once, 
before  he  thinks,  before  he  breathes  even.  He  takes  his  first 
breath  subject  to  the  control,  and  entitled  to  the  protection  of 
civil  society.  The  form  of  government  may  change— one 
system  of  political  institutions  may  be  set  aside,  and  another 
system,  radically  different  in  its  principles,  may  be  set  up,  and 
all  without  his  concurrence,  against  his  strongest  wishes  and 
his  utmost  endeavors,  but  his  relationship  remains  unaffected. 
He  who  is  born  and  abides  in  France  remains  a  member  of 
the  French  civil  society,  whatever  revolutions  may  take  place. 
He  is  a  Frenchman  politically,  whether  Charles  X.  by  the 
grace  of  God,  King  of  France  and  Navarre,  or  Louis  Philippe, 
King  of  the  French,  or  Louis  Napoleon,  President  of  the 
French  Republic,  be  at  the  h6ad  of  affairs  ;  yes,  or  even  if 
the  supreme  rule  be  in  the  hands  of  a  self-constituted  Provis- 
ional Committee.  So  all  international  law  recognizes  the 
fact,  whatever  wrong  is  done  to  other  nations,  for  instance, 
by  the  French  civil  society,  under  Louis  Philippe,  must  be 
redressed  by  Louis  Napoleon,  although  committed   by  the 
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monarch  in  power  in  his  very  contests  with  the  revolutionary 
party,  and  entirely  disowned  by  it. 

The  relations  of  a  state  are  all  temporal,  also,  so  far  at 
least  as  determined  in  their  character  from  itself.  Its  inter- 
nal relations  are  determined  firom  the  character  of  its  mem- 
bership, which  we  have  seen  to  be  temporal.  Its  external 
relations  are  to  other  similar  temporal  societies,  or  to  spiritual 
societies.  In  the  former  case,  the  relations  between  temporal- 
ities are  of  course  temporal.  In  the  latter  case,  so  far  from 
the  relationship  imparting  anything  spiritual,  it  gives  a  cer- 
tain mixture  of  worldliness  to  that  which  in  itself  is  purely 
spiritual,  as  we  have  seen. 

Everywhere,  whether  regarded  in  its  ends,  its  membership, 
or  its  relations,  the  nature  of  the  state  appears  as  a  temporal- 
ity. Nothing  appears  which  reveals  in  it  anything  but  a  tem- 
porality ;  a  temporality,  however,  which,  as  embracing  moral 
natures,  must  so  far  proceed  in  a  moral  way,  and,  as  institu- 
ted by  Grod,  must  through  its  fulfilled  temporal  end  and  min- 
istry promote  a  higher  moral  aim. 

We  shall  see,  in  like  manner,  that  the  constitutive  law  of 
the  family  is  determined  from  its  nature  as  a  temporality.  It 
is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  family  as  constituted  on  any 
other  basis  than  a  temporal  one.  As  the  civil  society  is 
founded  on  special  relations — on  vicinity  or  contiguity  in 
place — so  the  domestic  society  is  founded  on  consanguinity, 
implying  identity  of  parentage  or  of  source,  in  other  words, 
ultimately  and  abstractly  on  relations  of  time.  Precisely  here 
do  we  find  the  constitutive  law  of  the  family,  as  determined  by 
this  identity  of  paternity,  or  identity  of  source  and  origin.  It 
is  of  course  a  purely  temporal  relation.  Fulfilling  its  own 
temporal  end,  it  by  this  promotes  a  higher  moral  aim.  It  is  only 
by  ever  making  tiis  temporal  end  the  immediately  controlling 
end  in  its  structure  and  administration  that  it  can  subserve 
this  higher  moral  interest.  Spiritualize  it,  and  we  subvert  its 
nature  and  end  ;  and,  as  we  have  too  lamentable  evidence  in 
our  own  time,  it  becomes  a  ministry  to  the  wildest  fanaticism, 
and  ends  in  the  grossest  sensuality. 

Again,  the  organic  law,  in  each  of  these  social  institutions, 
is  different ;  that  of  the  church  differing  essentially  from  that 
of  the  state  and  the  family,  as  that  oi  a  pure  spirituality 
should  differ  from  that  of  a  pure  temporality.  The  organic 
law,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  is  that  part  of  a  polity 
which  defines  the  form  of  existence  and  of  action  to  a  society. 
It  appears  under  the  name  of  a  constitution  when  applied  to 
civil  society,  and  of  a  creed  and  covenant  when  applied  to  a 
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church.  Domestic  polity,  unhappily,  has  not  yet  been  de- 
veloped so  fully  into  a  system,  as  to  have  gained  distinctive 
names  for  its  different  departments. 

It  is  the  part  of  a  civil  constitution,  and  of  a  church  creed 
and  covenant,  to  set  forth  the  particular  sphere  of  the  society, 
or  the  range  of  its  activity,  and  the  particular  organization 
through  which  its  action  shall  be  expressed.  They  prescribe 
the  limits  or  boundaries  of  a  state,  with  its  officers  and  their 
duties;  and,  in  like  manner,  the  membership  of  a  church, 
and  the  range  and  mode  of  its  organic  action. — ^We  shall  find, 
now,  that  the  received  evangelical  notion  of  a  church,  and 
the  republican  notion  of  a  commonwealth,  give  to  the  church 
an  organic  law,  everywhere  revealing  the  spirituality  of  the 
church  as  a  society  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  state  an  or- 
ganic law  that  as  uniformly  reveals  the  temporality  of  its 
nature. 

What  determines  the  sphere  of  organization  to  a  church, 
but  spiritual  principles  ?  Who,  but  isolated  theorists,  or  ob- 
solete legitimists,  now  claim  the  sphere  of  a  church  to  be  de- 
termined by  strict  special  bounds  ?  Who,  but  for  sectarian 
or  other  temporary  ends,  now  rejects  the  "  elective  affinity" 
principle  in  the  organization  of  churches  ?  Who  now  ques- 
tions the  right,  or,  we  may  say,  the  duty  of  a  man  to  prefer 
those  ecclesiastical  connections  which  his  spiritual  profit  or 
usefulness  shall  prescribe  ?  Even  purely  spiritual  considera- 
tions impose  some  regard  to  local  conditions ;  but  these  ai^de, 
on  how  exclusively  spiritual  principles  is  a  church  organized 
in  regard  to  the  sphere  it  shall  fill  as  an  organic  body  ? — So 
the  range  of  its  activity  is  limited  by  solely  spiritual  consider- 
ations. Wherever  the  spiritual  good  of  man  can  be  favorably 
affected  by  the  activity  of  a  church,  there  is  its  legitimate 
field.  Emphatically  and  unrestrictedly,  the  field  of  ecclesias- 
tical activity  is  the  world. 

Not  so  with  the  state  and  the  family.  Their  spheres  are 
determined  by  outward  limits — ^the  state  by  local  boundaries 
enclosing  and  covering  an  entire  determinate  portion  of  space, 
a  limited  territory  ;  the  family,  by  the  circuit  of  consanguini- 
ty. Honorary  citizenship  and  domestic  adoption  need  not  be 
regarded  as  essentially  infringing  upon  the  integrity  of  this 
principle. 

The  legitimate  range  of  the  activity  of  these  temporal  socie- 
ties is  also  determined  by  similar  outward  limits.  No  state 
can  extend  its  jurisdiction  into  the  territory  lawfully  covered 
by  another  distinct  civil  organization ;  and  no  family  may 
penetrate  into  the  shrines  of  a  neighbor's  household  with  its 
authority  and  control. 
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The  official  organization  of  these  institutions  varies  in  the 
same  way.     That  of  the  church  is  determined  for  it  by  its 
fitness  for  purely  spiritual  functions.     The  ministers  of  the 
church  are  required  to  possess,  as  the  first  req  uisites,  personal 
piety.     Everything  else  is  second  to  this.     Every  other  quali- 
fication is  estimated  in  reference  to  its  subserviency  to  these 
spiritual  functions.     In  the  state,  on  the  other  hand,  morality 
and  piety  are  required  as  qualifications  in  its  officers   and 
ministers,  only  as  measures  and  aids  of  a  capacity  to  admin- 
ister mere  temporalities.    The  doctrine,  that  only  a  pious  man 
oan  be  a  fit  civil  functionary,  is  the  worst  and  most  danger- 
ous article  in  a  church  and  state  platform.     Unquestionably, 
piety  should  be  a  decisive  test  of  fitness  for  office  between  two 
candidates  otherwise  equally  eligible,  with  all  well-wishers 
of  the  state ;  but  only  because  piety  is  a  positive  qualification 
for  office,  or  perhaps  because  every  man  should,  in  all  his  ac- 
tion, so  far  as  he  legitimately  may,   indicate  his  preference 
for  virtue  and  religion  over  their  opposites.     Still  the  true 
tests  of  fitness  for  civil  office,  are  capacity  and  fidelity,  meas- 
ured relatively  to  merely  temporal  functions. 

So  in  the  family,  the  official  organization  is  determined  by 
a  purely  physical  law.  By  nature's  necessity,  not  by  any 
free-will,  in  no  spiritual  way,  domestic  rule  and  authority  are 
in  the  parents,  the  head  and  source  of  the  family. — The  or-  ' 
ganic  law  of  the  church  differs,  thus,  from  that  of  the  state 
and  of  the  family  as  widely  as  a  pure  spirituality  differs  from 
a  pure  temporality,  with  this  sole  modification,  that  as  exist- 
ing on  earth,  the  church  must,  in  its  organic  law,  conform  to 
the  conditions  of  time  and  place. 

The  same  characteristic  difference  will  be  found  to  mark 

THE  ADMINISTRATTVE  Or  FUNCTIONAL  LAW  of  Cach  of  thcSC  insti- 
tutions. The  measures  and  proceedings  in  a  church,  so  far 
as  the  temporal  conditions  of  its  being  will  allow,  will  par- 
take everywhere  of  a  spiritual  character ;  those  of  the  state 
and  the  family,  on  the  contrary,  of  a  temporal  character. 

The  functional  law  of  a  society  distributes  itself  into  two 
distinct  branches ; — one  relating  to  the  enactment  and  en- 
forcement of  law  in  its  more  proper  and  restricted  sense  ;  the 
other,  to  the  adoption  and  execution  of  measures  of  policy. 
This  distinction  will  be  recognized  as  one,  if  not  everywhere 
definitely  drawn  and  observed,  yet  more  or  less  practically 
adopted  in  both  ecclesiastical  and  political  administration. 
We  will  exclude  from  our  consideration  here  that  portion  in 
each  branch  which  respects  the  procedure  of  the  organic  body 
itself, — ^that  portion  which  generally  passes  under  the  name 
of  by-laws  and  rules  of  proceeding. 
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We  have  already  intimated  that  a  polity  belongs  vitally  to 
every  society,  as  it  must  necessarily  have  regulative  princi- 
ples to  direct  and  govern  its  action.  These,  reduced  to  a  sys- 
tem, and  formally  set  forth,  constitute  a  formal  polity.  The 
principles  may  exist  and  exert  a  virtual  control,  however, 
without  being  systematically  codified.  Let  us  see  now  what 
such  a  polity  prescribes  in  regard  to  the  proper  legislation  of 
a  church. — Legislation,  in  the  stricter  sense,  is  the  authorita- 
tive declaration  of  specific  applications  of  right.  It  does  not 
directly  create  right.  The  right  grows  necessarily  out  of  the 
relations  that  are  established  in  the  nature  of  things.  These 
relations  may  be  changed ;  then  what  was  before  right,  may 
cease  to  be  right  so  far,  and  a  new  law  of  right  may  arise.  A 
church  may,  for  instance,  provide,  in  its  organic  law,  that  it 
shall  have  officers  who  shall  perform  certain  duties,  and  be 
clothed  with  certain  power  and  authority.  Rights  necessarily 
and  at  once  grow  out  of  the  relations  thus  established  between 
the  officers  and  the  private  members  of  the  church.  If  those 
duties  be  changed  by  a  change  in  the  organic  law,  the  rela- 
tions so  far  are  changed,  and  with  them  the  rights.  It  is  the 
legitimate  province  of  the  supreme  authority  in  a  society  to 
declare,  by  formal  legislation,  what  those  rights  are ;  and  all 
such  declarations  being  accompanied  with  the  authority  of 
the  society,  are  laws.  It  is  unnecessary  to  undertake  to  show 
that  all  such  ecclesiastical  legislation  must  be  spiritual  in  its 
character.  The  only  doubt  that  hangs  over  the  subject  re- 
spects the  character  of  the  sanctions  of  law.  By  the  sanctions 
of  law  are  meant  the  forms  in  which  the  authority  of  the  so- 
ciety is  expressed  for  the  enforcement  of  its  enactments. 
They  declare  the  determination  of  the  society  or  of  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  particular  ways  specified  to  sustain  the  law— 
to  exert  itself  to  the  degree  and  in  the  mode  defined  in  the 
law,  in  rewarding  and  punishing.  They  express  thus  the  au- 
thority of  the  society,  or  the  identification  of  the  society  with 
the  law  to  the  utmost  degree  of  its  power,  so  far  as  the  sanc- 
tion may  require.  They  are  measured,  accordingly,  by  the 
nature  and  kind  of  authority  which  belongs  to  the  govern- 
ment ;  in  other  words,  by  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  power 
which  it  legitimately  possesses. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  church  as  a  society,  now,  we 
might  determine  unhesitatingly,  that  its  authority  must  be 
spiritual  only  in  its  nature.  It  may  not  express  its  displeas- 
ure at  the  violation  of  its  enactments  by  any  temporal  sanc- 
tions. It  may  not  inflict  bodily  penalties;  it  may  not  se- 
questrate worldly  estate ;  it  may  not  exact  pecuniary  forfeit- 
ures.    It  may  not  lay  a  violent  hand  on  body  or  estate.    It 
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may  not,  further,  disturb  temporal  relations.  It  may  not  put 
out  of  civil  or  domestic  connections ;  or  it  may  not  thrust  its 
members  into  the  power  of  any  to  impose  civil  or  domestic 
restrictions  or  annoyances  of  any  kind.  All  temporal  power 
it  excludes,  of  whatever  form  it  may  be,  in  the  exercise  of  its 
jurisdiction.  May  it,  however,  use  the  power  of  disgrace, 
mortification,  of  mental  disturbance  of  any  kind  ?  It  may 
not,  certainly,  use  any  power  which  is  not  given  it,  expressly 
or  impliedly.  The  power  to  exclude  from  its  fellowship  such 
as  are  unworthy  of  it,  is  given  it  both  expressly  and  implied- 
ly :  expressly,  in  the  very  word  of  its  founder  and  head ;  im- 
pliedly, in  the  very  allowance  of  its  existence  on  earth  as  an 
organic  body.  All  such  as  are  in  legitimate  ways,  found  to 
be  radically  wanting  in  the  essential  qualifications  of  church 
membership,  it  is  bound  to  declare  to  be  thus  wanting,  and  to 
exclude  them.  Excommunication  is  not,  however,  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  execution  of  a  sanction.  It  is  true  that  inas- 
inuch  as  the  qualifications  of  membership  in  the  church  are 
purely  spiritual,  the  want  of  these  spiritual  qualifications  im- 
plies wrong ;  and  so  far  as  excommunication  is  an  act  of  so- 
ciety that  follows  on  ascertained  wrong  in  the  subject  of  it,  it 
resembles  penalty.  But  this  resemblance  respects  orly  the 
form  and  accident,  not  the  essence  of,  the  act.  It  answers 
precisely  to  that  act  of  the  civil  society  by  which  it  should 
declare  the  relations  of  citizenship  to  be  annulled  in  case  of 
voluntary  and  final  removal  firom  within  its  proper  territory. 
There  is  nothing  essentially  penal  in  this.  Excommunication 
from  any  society  may,  indeed,  be  made  penal.  The  loss  of 
citizenship  may  be  the  punishment  for  civil  offeDoes.  But 
expatriation  simply  for  want  of  the  requisites  of  citizenship  is 
not  necessarily  penal.  May  the  church,  then,  excommunicate 
penally,  or  must  excommunication  in  the  church  ever  be  lim- 
ited to  the  mere  declaration  of  want  of  the  essential  qualifi- 
cations of  membership ;  in  other  words,  to  the  mere  expres- 
sion, in  its  practical  applications,  of  its  strictly  spiritual  na- 
ture as  an  organic  body  ? 

The  spirituality  of  the  church  forbids,  we  have  seen,  all 
temporal  sanctions.  Is  the  church  still  further  limited,  so 
that  it  may  not  impose  any  penalties  whatever,  even  such  as 
are  strictly  spiritual  ?  Such  limits  are  not  put  upon  it,  cer- 
tainly, by  the  spirituality  of  its  nature.  There  is,  however, 
another  limitation  attaching  to  the  administration  of  a  church 
which  has  an  important  bearing  here.  It  is  this :  that  unlike 
the  state  and  the  family,  it  has  its  supreme  head  not  on 
earth,  and,  moreover,  that  its  supra-earthly  head  rules  over 
men  on  earth,  not  in  law  and  exact  justice,  but  in  mercy. 
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How  much,  then,  of  the  spiritual  power,  which  might  belong 
to  it  if  it  were  supreme  and  absolute  in  its  sphere,  is  retained 
to  the  head  himself,  and  withheld  from  the  church  on  earth, 
and  how  far  does  the  restriction  of  the  merciful  character  of 
the  rule  of  that  supra-earthly  head,  in  this  respect,  extend  ? 
We  answer,  so  much  and  so  far  as  to  exclude  all  sanctioning, 
all  avenging  power  whatever  from  the  legitimate  administra- 
tion of  the  church.  God  has  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to 
punish, — to  impose  and  execute  sanctions.  *'  Vengeance  is 
mine ;  I  will  repay,"  is  Jehovah's  declared  principle  in  de- 
termining by  what  regulations  the  Christian  brotherhood 
should  be  controlled.  And  still  more  than  this,  Christ,  as 
mediatorial  king  and  supreme  head  of  the  church,  has  himself 
laid  aside  from  his  administration  all  vengeance.  His  mis- 
sion, according  to  his  own  express  teaching,  is  not  to  judge, 
but  to  save.  In  exact  accordance  with  thSs,  and  of  itself  en- 
tirely decisive  on  the  point  under  consideration,  the  law  of 
forgiveness  on  simple  repentance  is  made  by  Christ  a  funda- 
mental  principle  in  the  disciplinary  administration  of  his 
church.  As  laid  down  by  him,  this  principle  is  remarkably 
wide-reaching  in  this  respect.  The  church  is  to  forgive, 
"  not  until  seven  times,  but  until  seventy  times  seven," — il- 
limitably,  provided  there  be  repentance.  This  fundamental 
law,  it  will  be  observed,  is  set  forth  in  connection  with  the 
very  ordinance  and  institution  of  church  discipline  in  the 
eighteenth  chapter  of  Matthew.  Repentance,  thus,  is  made 
by  Christ  the  sole  ground  of  forgiveness  in  all  ecclesiastical 
administration.  The  church  has  no  right  to  regard  its  own 
interests,  its  reputation,  its  authority ;  in  short,  anything 
whatever  but  simple  repentance  in  the  offender,  in  order  to 
forgiveness.  It  is  a  gross  violation  of  the  fundamental  law  of 
church  discipline,  as  laid  down  by  Christ,  to  require  any  con- 
ditions whatever  of  the  offender  who  is  believed  to  be  a  true 
penitent  before  he  shall  receive  full  pardon.  Now,  we  need 
not  spend  time  to  show  that  this  principle  of  forgiveness  on 
simple  repentance,  exclusively  of  all  regard  to  the  authority 
of  the  church,  is  totally  incompatible  with  the  exercise  of  a 
sanctioning  power.  For  the  very  notion  of  a  sanction  implies 
the  absolute  determination  of  the  government  to  sustain  the 
law  at  all  hazards,  and  at  whatever  cost,  to  the  full  extent 
defined  by  the  sanction.  If  a  foreign  principle  may  come  in 
and  of  itself  at  once  arrest  the  execution  of  a  sanction,  then 
the  authority  of  the  society  is  so  far  infringed  or,  limited ; 
and  as  forgiveness  waiting  on  repentance,  forgiveness  wait- 
ing on  the  mere  will  of  the  offender,  is  a  universal,  funda- 
mental law  of  Christ's  church,  all  sanctioning  power  is  set 
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aside.  The  power  to  enforce  its  authority  by  diagraoei  hnmil- 
iatioii,  by  any  mental  soffering  whateTer,  is  as  truly  with- 
held from  the  chnrdi  as  the  power  to  inflict  bodily  sajflfering. 
These  two  striking  diaracteristics  in  the  divine  ordinance  of 
tlie  dinrdi  need  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  all  comparisons  be* 
tween  it  and  the  state :  that,  first,  the  church  has  only 
^iritoal  power;  and  that,  secondly,  this  qpiritaal  power  is  so 
far  limit^  as  to  exclude  all  sanctioning  authority,  or  all  rig^t 
to  impose  penalties. 

As  it  regards  tiiat  department  of  the  functional  law  of  the 
chutch  which  respects  measures  of  policy,  we  need  not  say 
they  should  be  all  of  a  spiritual  nature, — ^in  other  words,  be 
directed  to  spiritual  uses.  By  tills  test  must  all  its  measures 
be  estimated.  If,  in  order  to  attain  its  legitimate  spiritual 
ends,  it  must  employ  and  sustain  men,  erect  and  hold  build* 
ings,  manufacture  and  circulate  books,  it  must  yet  ever  re- 
gard these  only  as  necessary  instrumentalities,  and  keep  them 
in  strict  subserviency  to  its  high  spiritual  aims.  To  buy,  to 
build,  to  manu&cture,  to  contract  for  pecuniary  ends,  for 
profit,  is  aside  £rom  its  legitimate  sphere.  The  extreme  lia- 
bility to  secularize  spiritual  things,  should  render  the  church 
watchful  in  tiie  highest  degree  over  all  such  worldly  opera- 
ticHis,  lest,  in  the  use  of  the  worldly  instrumentality,  the  spir- 
itoal  end  itself  be  hindered  or  defeated. 

To  turn  now  to  the  functional  law  of  the  state,  we  see 
at  once  that,  while  the  relations  it  sustains  give  origin  to 
rights,  the  observance  of  which  is  a  moral  procedure,  the 
nature  of  the  foundation  upon  which  they  rest, — a  founda- 
tion, as  we  have  seen,  purely  temporal,  necessarily  bounds 
and  characterizes  these  rights.  All  legblation,  declaratory 
of  these  rights,  must  regard  temporal  ends.  Its  sanctioning 
power  is,  however,  unrestricted  in  respect  to  the  mode  of  en- 
forcing its  enactments,  provided,  at  least,  that  the  principle 
of  right  itself  be  not  invaded.  The  state,  as  such,  recog- 
nizes no  higher  jurisdiction  which  overrules  and  limits  its 
procedures.  While  the  only  "  sword  "  allowed  by  God  to  the 
church  is  '*  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  which  is  the  word  of  Grod,** 
no  such  limitation  is  put  upon  the  state.  The  sanctioning 
power,  "the  sword"  in  its  fuller  sense,  is  expressly  given  to 
the  civil  functionary.  "  He  beareth  not  the  sword  in  vain  ; 
for  he  is  the  minister  of  God,  a  revenger  to  execute  wrath 
upon  him  that  doeth  evil."  In  perfect  consistency  with  this 
scriptural  view  of  the  state,  it  is  never  recognized  by  any  as 
a  recovering,  reforming  institution.  It  hence  is  not  profess- 
edly and  characteristically, '  like  tiie  church,  "  forgiving.'* 
Pardon  is  bestowed  not  in  reference  to  the  convict's  mind, 
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as  penitent,  as  the  oontrolling  end,  but  in  reference  to  state 
interests.  It  simply  withholds  punishment  when  state  inter- 
ests do  not  require  that  it  be  inflicted.  "While  in  the  church 
the  fundamental  principle  is,  that  pardon  be  bestowed  on 
simple  penitence,  without  regard  to  ulterior  interests  or  bear- 
ings, in  the  state  repentance  is  never  of  itself  allowed  to 
command  pardon,  and  is  regarded  or  not,  in  dispensing  par- 
don, only  as  state  interests  may  require* 

Here,  then,  we  find  a  radical  distinction  between  the  church 
and  the  state  in  their  respective  functional  laws.  The  church 
is  under  a  supra-earthly  head  who  has  reserved  to  himself 
all  right  to  avenge  or  punish ;  the  state  is  in  this  respect 
supreme.  The  state  is  bound  to  weigh  out  and  execute 
its  sanctions  as  it  may  judge  the  ends  of  the  state  to  re- 
quire. It  is  bound  to  express  the  full  measure  of  its  disap- 
probation of  transgression,  and  the  full  measure  of  its  appro- 
bation of  obedience  in  its  sanctions.  No  limit  whatever  is 
assigned  it.  It  bears  "  the  sword  "  by  God's  ordinance,  and 
is  bound  to  wield  it  even  to  its  most  proper  function,  the 
taking  of  life,  if  that  degree  of  severity  it  may  deem  neces- 
sary to  the  ends,  of  its  being.  On  this  basis  would  we  rest 
the  decision  of  the  much  disputed  question  whether  the  tak- 
ing of  life  be  lawful  in  the  state.  If  Grod  may,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  government,  take  life,  then  may  the  state, 
supreme  and  absolute  in  this  respect,  take  life,  if  the  end 
of  its  being  require.^  No  higher  principle,  at  least,  forbids. 
On  this  basis,  too,  we  could  put  the  question  as  to  the 
power  of  the  church  to  execute  any  sanctions.  God  has  re- 
served it  to  himself ;  and  the  end  of  the  church  on  earth, 
which  is  to  recover  and  save,  forbids  its  exercise.  The  state 
has  received  from  God  an  avenging  power ;  the  church  has 
not  only  not  received  such  power,  but  it  is  expressly  bound 
to  forgive— an  obligation  which  necessarily  and  of  itself  ex- 
cludes all  proper  vengeance,  all  punishment,  all  sanctions. 

The  same  distinction,  substantially,  lies  between  the 
church  and  the  family.  The  domestic  head,  like  the  state, 
is  in  its  sphere  absolute  and  supreme.  It  is  true  the  state 
supervises  domestic  rule  to  a  certain  extent,  and  disallows 
the  severer  penalties^  The  more  inmiediately  personal  rela- 
tions subsisting  between  the  members  of  the  family,  also, 
forbid  the  sterner  executions  of  justice.  But  even  the  ex- 
tremest  inflictions  of  penalty  were  allowed  to  the  father  in 
Ronlan  society-a  society  in  which,  while  the  state  was  ever 
regarded  as  absolute,  the  principle  of  right  received  its  full- 
est development  add  exactest  expression.  With  the  excep- 
tions indicated,  the  sanctioning  power  resides  in  the  family 
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head.  No  higher  authority  extends  a  jurisdietion  into  its 
circle  so  as  to  limit  its  control.  No  boond  has  been  put 
upon  its  power.  It  possesses  all  which  may  of  right  belong 
to  a  society,  which  is  presupposed  and  involved  in  a  pol- 
ity, and  which  is  necessary  to  its  ends.  Physical  and  mental 
suffering  it  may  rightfully  inflict.  It  is  a  false  analogy  taken 
from  the  church  which  would  confine  the  disciplinary  power 
of  the  family  and  of  the  state  to  moral  suasion. 

It  will  not  be  needful  for  any  purpose  we  now  have  in  view 
to  extend  our  comparison  of  the  functional  law  of  the  church 
with  that  of  the  state  to  the  other  department  which  em- 
braces measures  of  policy.  The  general  observation  is  suf- 
ficient that  this  part,  also,  respects  purely  temporal  interests ; 
as  does  that  of  the  church,  purely  spiritual  interests.  If 
Hie  state  ever  respect  spiritual  ends,  or  the  church  temporal 
ends,  it  must  be  ever  in  subserviency,  not  as  controlling  and 
final  ends. 

"We  conclude,  then,  that  there  is  a  fundamental  distinction, 
running  thrbugh  all  departments  of  their  polity,  between  the 
.  church  on  the  one  hand  and  the  state  and  the  family  on  Hie 
other — a  distinction  which  must  be  carefully  kept  in  view  in 
all  conclusions  and  inferences  foimded  on  resemblances  or 
analogies  subsisting  between  them  as  societies  alike  of  divine 
origin.  The  church  is  essentially  and  characteristically  a 
spiritual  society.  The  state  and  the  family  are  essentially 
and  characteristically  temporalities.  While  in  falfilling  their 
temporal  ends  the  state  and  the  family  thereby  subserve  mor- 
al purposes,  while  as  administered  by  moral  beings  and  for 
such,  they  are  subject,  in  their  procedures  toward  their  own 
proper  ends,  to  the  control  of  moral  principles,  they  are  yet 
but  temporalities,  and  must  be  so  regarded. 

Particularly  does  it  appear  that  while  the  state  and  the 
f&rhily  are  in  their  sphere  entrusted  with  the  unlimited  ex- 
ercise of  legislative  authority,  subject  to  unimportant  excep- 
tions, that  of  the  church  is  greatly  limited.  The  church  has 
no  power  to  enact  or  to  execute  sanctions  of  any  kind  what- 
soever. Its  subjection  to  a  supra-earthly  head,  in  the  first 
place ;  the  very  design  of  its  existence,  in  the  second  place, 
as  a  society  designed  under  Qod  ruling  as  a  God  of  grace 
to  recover  and  save  offenders,  not  to  condemn  or  punish, 
bound  to  bestow  forgiveness  on  simple  repentance  irrespect- 
ively of  all  other  conditions  whatsoever, — ^bound  in  this  spe- 
cific way  ever  to  promote  purely  spiritual  interests,  forbid,  ab- 
solutely, the  exercise  by  it  of  any  proper  sanctioning  authori- 
ity,  either  as  legislative,  judicial,  or  executive.  These 
distinctive  peculiarities  forbid  in  these  respects  the  applioa- 
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tion  to  it  of  all  state  or  family  analogies,  and  equally  the  wf^ 
plication  of  church  analogies  to  the  family  and  the  state. 

If  we  turn  now  from  this  general  view  of  the  relations 
between  the  three  grand  social  organizations  subsisting  among 
men  to  history  as  exhibiting  the  development  of  the  divine 
will  in  regard  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  ecclesiastical  au- 
thority, we  shall  find  the  views  already  advanced  still  fur- 
ther confirmed  and  illustrated.  Entertaining  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  erroneous  views^  that  hfllve  obtained  currency 
in  regard  to  the  nature  of  church  authority,  have  originated 
and  still  find  their  chief  support  in  mistaken  analogies  be- 
tween  these  institutions,  we  shall  continue  our  discussion  more 
or  less  in  this  light  of  comparison. 

It  is  apparent  on  the  first  glance  at  history  that  these  so- 
cial institutions  have  been  developed  in  a  divinely-appointed 
order  and  system  ;  and  this  development  will  help  us  inde- 
termining  the  designs  of  Grod  in  regard  to  each  of  Ihem. 
At  first,  the  family  existed  as  the  sole  social  organization 
among  men.  The  state  and  the  church  were  enfolded  in  it, 
and  existed  only  as  germs  or  as  capabilities  of  development. 
The  head  of  the  family  was  priest  and  king.  The  term  ^^  pa- 
triarch ''  conveyed  the  complex  idea  of  a  domestic,  civil,  and 
religious  head.  Yet  all  ci\il  and  all  religious  authority  was 
exercised  in  subordination  to  the  paternal,  and  was  in  the 
proper  forms  of  family  rule.  With  such  foreign  elements, 
however,  incorporated  into  it,  the  domestic  government  could 
not  but  be  greatly  modified,  although  still  retaining  its  own 
integrity. 

Out  of  the  family  was  gradually  evolved  the  state.  In  its 
infancy,  civil  government  was  patriarchal  in  its  form.  Im- 
mature and  weak,  it  leaned  upon  the  stronger  arm  of  do- 
mestic rule  for  support.  Civil  authority  was  strengthened 
and  sustained  by  domestic  ties.  * 

The  religious  society  knew  still  no  distinct  existence.  It 
lay  enfolded  a  germ  in  the  family.  Yet  the  Abrahamic  cov- 
enant directly  recognized  its  embryo  existence.  Even  cir- 
cumcision was  coE^rmed,  in  the  application  of  the  rite, 
to  the  peculiarities  of  the  family  constitution.  It  was  a 
merely  domestic  rite,  confined  to  the  sphere  of  consanguinity, 
and  coextensive  with  that.  Only  through  the  family  did  it 
symbolize  an  initiation  into  a  religious  society. 

When  the  state  had  developed  itself  into  maturity  from 
the  family,  the  church  appears  enwrapped  in  that.  Both 
among  the  Jews,  and  also  in  Greece  and  in  Rome,  where  civil 
polity  had  attained  its  fullest  development,  religion  was 
regarded  as  lying  in  the  state.     The  state  regulated .  all  re- 
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ligicms  observances,  all  religions  offices,  all  religious  sanctions. 
So  true  was  this,  that  religion  was  too  generally  regarded  as 
the  mere  handmaid  and  minister  of  the  state ;  and  its  ministry 
and  power  were  made  subservient  to  mere  state  purposes. 
Theorists,  indeed,  in  their  endeavors  after  a  system  and  a 
unity  in  their  conceptions  of  society,  were  led  to  regard  the 
state  as  the  only  proper  social  organization  for  man.  The 
spiritual  Plato  indulged  the  beautiful  but  Utopian  dream  that 
in  a  perfect  condition  of  man,  all  family  distinctions  as  well 
as  religious  organizations  must  be  absorbed  in  the  state,— 
tiiat  the  state  would  constitute  the  only  realization  of  the  idea 
of  society  for  man.  The  religious  form  of  the  social  element 
lay  thus  enwrapped  in  the  womb  of  the  family,  and  subse- 
quently of  the  state,  with  only  here  and  there  an  imperfect 
and  premature  attempt  at  a  spiritual  organization,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Therapeutae,  the  Essenes,  and  other  similar  re- 
ligious social  abortions.  These  labors  of  humanity,  abortive 
as  they  were,  yet  prove  most  conclusively,  that  there  was  in 
it  an  element  and  a  force  wholly  distinct  and  foreign  from 
any  other  in  full  development, — a  force  and  element  which  in 
its  very  nature  did  not  admit  of  being  assimilated  to  the  state, 
or  of  being  brought  into  subserviency  to  its  ends  or  to  its  le- 
gitimate operatibns ;  which  craved  a  different  aliment,  and  re- 
quired a  different  sphere  for  its  growth  and  working.  At 
last,  when,  according  to  the  orderings  of  divine  wisdom, 
the  fullness  of  times  had  come,  the  spiritual  form  of  the 
social  element  unfolded  itself  and  assumed  a  distinct  and  pe- 
culiar existence.  It  is  importatit  to  note  the  mode  of  tnis 
evolution  of  the  Christian  society.  Its  immediate  birth  and 
origin  was  from  the  Jewish  theocratic  society.  In  that  soci- 
ety, the  germ  had  been  nourished,  and  had  grown  until  the 
time  came  for  its  independent  being.  From  this  accident  of 
its  origin, — accident  in  this  sense,  that  the  Jewish  society  had 
been  chosen  out  of  all  civil  societies  to  be  the  honored  instru- 
mentality of  ushering  the  church  into  the  world  for  reasons 
not  founded  in  any  necessary  relationship  between  the  church 
and  that  society,  but  for  others  known  to  Infinite  Wisdom 
when  it  determined  on  the  choice, — from  this  accident  of  its 
origin,  it  is  pertinent  to  observe  here,  very  erroneous  appre- 
hensions have  arisen  in  regard  to  the  polity  of  the  church  in 
all  its  departments.  The  theories  of  its  identity  with  the 
state,  of  its  being  i^vested  with  state  forms  of  rule  and  au- 
thority, as  well  as  with  Jewish  forms  of  organization,  have 
severally  been  founded  and  supported  on  this  circumstance 
of  its  origin.  But  two  particulars  in  the  case  will  serve  to 
show  the  baselessness  of  these  theories.     First,  the  theocracy 
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was  in  no  proper  sense  of  the  expre83ion  an  identification  of 
the  church  and  state.     It  was  no  more  so  than  the  patriar- 
chal family  was  an  identification  of  the  family,  the  state  and 
the  church.     The  only  true  conception  is  that  the  church  lay 
enfolded,  undeveloped,  a  germ  only,  in  the  bosom  of  the  the- 
ocratic society ;  just  as  the  church  and  the  state  lay  thus  en- 
folded in  the  patriarchal  family.     That  this  is  the  true  con- 
ception appears  not  only  from  the  nature  of  the  case  itself 
and  the  analogies  of  providence,  but  also  from  the  very  con- 
stitution and  administration  of  tiie  theocracy.     It  was  a  pure 
temporality,  as  were  the  G-recian  and  Romjin  states.     The 
church  element  as  a  spirituality  did  not  rule  at  all  in  it,  but 
in  subserviency  to  state  temporal  ends.      The  theocracy  was 
not  designed  to  further  spiritual  interests,  except  by  fulfilling 
proper  state  ends,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  of  a  purely  tem- 
poral nature.     Hence  Jewish  legislation  never  regarded  di- 
rectly spiritualities  for  their  own  sake.      The  language  of 
Jahn*  is  decisive  on  this  point,     "  The  law  with  the  penalty 
attached  to  it,  as  may  be  learnt  from  other  sources,  had  refer- 
ence  only  to  the  overt  acts  of  idolatry  ;  it  was  rather  a  civil 
than  a  reUgious  statute,  and  the  judge,  who  took  cognizance 
of  the  crime,  while  he  had  a  right  to  decide  upon  the  deedy 
the  undeniable  act  in  any  given  instance,  evidently  went  be- 
yond his  province,  if  he  undertook  to  decide  upon  the  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  a  person  implicated,  independently  of  an  overt 
commission  of  the   crime.      Deut.,  13:  2-19;   17:    2-5. '* 
The  theocracy  thus  proves  its  identity  with  the  state,  and  its 
radical  distinction  from  the  church,  in  that  it  possessed  the 
most  characteristic  external  peculiarity  of  the  former  involv- 
ing an  internal  essential  feature,  and  at  the  same  time  lacked 
the  most  striking  peculiarity  of  a  church  polity.    With  the 
state,  the  overt  act  is  everything,  and  draws  in  of  itself  the 
maUce.     With  the  church,  the  overt  act  is  nothing  but  as  it 
imports  a  right  or  a  wrong  intent.      Civil  discipline  begins 
with  the  outward  deed,  and  from  it  presumes  the  intent ; 
church  discipline  begins  with  the  spirit  and  the  character, 
and  uses  the  outward  life  only  as  the  sign  and  evidence  of  the 
character. 

In  the  second  place,  the  Christian  church  did  not  evolve 
itself  from  the  Jewish  civil  society,  as  the  state  did  originally 
from  the  family,  by  a  gradual  elevation  and  expansion  of  the 
social  principle  into  a  higher  sphere.  This  would  be  natural 
in  the  evolution  of  one  temporality  from  another.  But  the 
spiritual  could  not}  thus  spring  from  a  temporal.  At  least,  the 
providence  of  Q-od,  in  ordering  a  peculiar  development  of  the 
I  Biblical  Archeology,  \  214.    The  italics  are  taken  from  the  work  itself. 
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dmrdi  firom  the  state,  would  seem  to  teaoh  ns  that  a  wide 
distmction  subsists  between  the  two  societies.  The  ohorch 
was  not  a  direct  ofl^oot  firom  the  nati<»ial  polity  ;  it  derived 
its  immediate  origin  from  the  synagogae,  and  sustained  an 
organic  relation  to  the  Jewish  society  only  through  that  re- 
markable institution, — an  institution  whioh,  while  it  derived 
its  life  and  sustenance  firom  the  civil  society,  was  yet  rather 
an  excrescenee  llian  a  proper  member.  If  the  Christian 
church  had  been  designed  by  G-od  to  be  identical  with  the 
state,  to  be  national,  or  even  provincial,  we  cannot  but  believe 
tiiat  it  would  have  been  evolved  from  the  national  society, 
or  have  merged  the  theocracy  in  itself,  carrying  all  along  wi& 
it  to  a  higher  stage  of  social  elevation.  The  synagogue  origin 
of  the  Christian  church  is  a  valid  argument  alike  against  a 
triple  hierarchical  order,  an  outward  ceremonial  system,  and 
a  national  or  provincial  church  organization. 

The  providential  ordering  of  the  birth  and  development  of 
theee  institutions  thus  shows  that  no  analogy  between  the 
church  and  the  state  authorizes  the  action  of  a  sanctioning 
power  in  the  church,  like  that  in  the  state,  but  the  contrary. 
The  primitive  church,  accordingly,  derived  no  legislative 
power  firom  Ihe  synagogue,  except  so  far  as  was  indispensable 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  society,  and  exercised  none.  It 
held  the  power  to  excommunioate  ;  but  excommunication  vms 
not  a  proper  punishment,  but  a  decld,ration  of  a  want  of  the 
essential  qualification  of  church  membership,  and  the  corres- 
ponding withdrawal  of  Christian  confidence  and  fellowship, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  authority,  but  for  the  ref- 
ormation of  the  offender.  To  use  the  language  of  a  late 
writer,  whose  work  well  nigh  carries  the  weight  of  an  original 
authority,  when  summing  up  the  results  of  his  investigations: 
'<  Ecclesiastical  censure  is  not  a  penal  infliction,  but  a  moral 
discipline  for  the  reformation  of  the  offender  and  the  honor  of 
religion.  *  *  *  Church  discipline  seeks,  in  the  kindness 
of  Christian  love,  to  recover  a  fallen  brother,  to  aid  him  in  his 
spiritual  conflicts,  and  to  save  him  firom  hopeless Tuin."^ 

The  Scriptural  testimony  will  go  to  corroborate  the  view 
presented  of  this  rculical  distinction  between  the  church,  and 
the  state  or  family  in  regard  to  the  kind  and  extent  of  its 
authority. — ^We  need  not  say  that  the  Scriptures  nowhere 
deny,  everywhere  recognize,  a  sanctioning  power  both  in  the 
state  and  in  the  family, — a  power  to  enact  laws  with  penal- 
ties, and  to  execute  them  both  in  bodily  and  mental  evil  upon 
transgressors.  Civil  and  domestic  rulers  are,  by  the  express 
iCc^eman'a  Apostolical  and  Primitive  Church,  p.  117. 
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ordinance  of  God,  as  learned  not  only  from  the  clear  teach- 
ings of  reason,  but  also  unequivocally  from  revelation,  "  the 
ministers  of  Grod,  revengers  to  .execute  wrath  upon  him  that 
doeth  evil.''  They  are  commissioned  to  maintain,  by  the 
necessary  judicial  sanctions,  the  authority  of  all  their  proper 
enactments.  They  stand  thus  in  the  place  of  God,  in  regard 
to  the  promotion  of  their  proper  temporal  ends,  and  are  bound 
to  sustain  their  divinely  entrusted  authority  by  the  fullest 
measures  of  penal  displeasure  required  by  the  necessities  of 
the  case. 

How  different  from  all  this  is  the  Scriptural  representation 
of  ecclesiastical  power  and  authority  ?  In  the  first  place,  not  the 
slightest  intimation  of  any  suchsanctioning  power  in  the  church 
is  given  throughout  the  Word  of  God.  In  the  only  instances  in 
which  it  is  supposable  for  a  moment  that  such  an  intimation 
is  given,  it  will  be  foundj  we  believe,  on  candid  investigation, 
that  there  is  none  in  fact.  Lest  it  be  imagined  that  we  may 
have  overlooked  such  instances,  we  will  consider  a  few  which 
are  in  our  judgment  the  strongest. 

The  passage  in  Matt.  18 :  15^-20,  might  possibly  be  re- 
garded by  some  £U9  conveying  a  sanctioning  power  to  the 
church.  A  Christian  brother  who  deems  himself  aggrieved  is 
there  required,  en  failure  in  a  private  endeavor  to  gain  this 
offending  brother,  to  tell  the  matter  to  the  church ;  and  the 
church,  if  the  offender  prove  himself  to  be  refractory  to  its 
counsels,  is  to  excommunicate  him.  We  are  aware  tiiat  this 
passage  has  been  sometimes  practically  interpreted  to  warrant 
application  to  the  church  on  the  part  of  an  aggrieved  member 
for  redress  of  his  grievance,  and  an  interposition  of  the  author- 
ity of  the  church  to  enforce  -such  redress.  But  we  are  per- 
suaded that  this  is  a  most  gross  and  pernicious  perversion  of 
the  passage.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  not  the  slightest  inti- 
mation that  our  Saviour  intended  to  make  in  these  instruc- 
tions any  provision  for  redress  of  wrongs.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  whole  scope  of  the  passage  looks  to  the  simple  recovery, 
"  the  gaining  "  of  a  lapsed  brother.  He  would  not  have  any 
perish.  "It  is  not  the  will  of  your  Father  that  one  of 
these  little  ones  diould  perish."  If  any,  therefore,  he  pro- 
ceeds, offends,  he  would  have  his  disciples  seek  to  reclaim 
him  ;  to  labor  for  this  end  in  all  ways,  privately  and  socially ; 
if,  at  last,  all  measures  prove  unavailing,  then  they  are  to  re- 
gard him  no  longer  as  one  of  Christ's  flock,  no  longer  as  pos- 
sessing the  qualifications  of  membership  of  his  church,  and  to 
treat  him  accordingly.  In  the  second  place,  the  excommuni- 
cating power  here  conferred  on  the  church  has  no  appearanoe 
of  being  designed  to  be  a  sanctioning  power.     The  exscision  of 
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the  irreolaimable  offisnder  is  not  a  penal  infliction  at  all ;  it 
is  but  the  exercise  of  a  prerogative  which  is  essential  to  the 
very  integrity  of  the  Christian  society, — ^the  maintenance  of 
its  essential  q[>iritnality.  So  far  from  being  penal  in  its 
character,  Hie  entire  ccmtext  shows  that  it  is  designed  to  be 
recoYcring,  reformatory.  And  tiiis  view  isinaocordanoe  with 
the  entire  spirit  of  the  Savioor's  instructions  and  practice,  and 
with  the  teachings  of  the  apostles. 

The  word  nsed  in  connection  with  the  notice  of  the  offender 
at  Corinth,  2  Cor  .2:6,  9^^\k\a,  may  possibly  be  snppoed 
by  scHne  to  imply  a  penal  nature  in  ecclesiastical  excommuni- 
cations. But  this  supposition  is  forbidden  by  the  very  words 
of  the  apostle  in  directing  the  proceedings  in  this  case.  Here 
was  a  man  openly,  officially  recognized  as  a  Christian,  who 
was  notoriously  guilty  of  crimes  which  proved  an  entire  want 
of  Christiaa  character ;  and  the  church  was  asleep  over  the 
fieict,  doing  nothing  to  recover  and  save  him.  The  apostle 
sharply  reproves  them  for  this  negligence,  and  charges  them 
to  put  away  the  delinquent  from  among  them.  But  for  what 
purpose  ?  '^  That  his  spirit  may  be  saved  in  the  day  of  the 
Lord  JesuSj^^'^to  recover  and  save  him.  So  long  as  he  was 
openly  recognized  as  a  true  Christian,  nothing  of  course  could 
be  done  to  recover  him.  The  first  step  was  to  declare  to  him 
that  he  was  wanting  in  the  very  essentials  of  Christian 
character,  and  that  he  could  not  hope  to  be  saved,  continuing 
as  he  was.  The  word  itself,  moreover,  does  not  necessarily 
convey  any  notion  of  a  penalty.  It  properly  moans  merit, 
equivalent,  due.  If  it  even  signify  a  legal  sanction,  it  must 
derive  this  import  from  the  context.  The  proper  interpreta- 
tion to  be  put  on  the  passage  is  :  Sufficient  to  tibis  man  is  the 
merited  suffering  which  he  has  experienced  from  the  decision 
of  the  whole  church  in  excluding  him  from  their  communion 
as  wanting  in  Christian  character  :  therefore,  they  should 
comfort  him,  and  forgive  him,  and  confirm  their  love  to  him. 
How  irreconcilable  is  such  treatment  with  the  idea  of  a  penal 
infliction ! 

In  1  Cor.  5  :  12,  further,  we  find  the^words :  "  Do  ye  not 
judge  them  that  are  within?"  These  words  might  seem  to 
some  to  import  a  judicial  authority  in  the  church.  But  the 
context  shows  that  ^'the  judging"  here  is  limited  to  that 
investigation  of  character  which  is  necessary  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  essential  spirituality  of  the  churdi. — In  1  Tim.  5 : 
20,  occur  the  instructions  to  Timothy :  ''  Them  that  sin  rebuke 
before  all,  that  others  also  may  fear."  Here  is  what  might 
seem  to  be  a  countenance  given  to  spiritual  censures  ;  to  such 
diarp  and  painful  rebukes  and  admonitions,  coupled  with  pub- 
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lie  exposure  and  disgraee,  as  would  oause  others  to  fear  ex- 
posing themselves  to  them.  But  it  is  altogether  more  con- 
sonant with  the  spirit  of  the  Scriptures  to  regard  the  dis- 
pleasure of  God,  which  would  of  course  form  the  chief  ele- 
ment in  all  Christian  rebuke,  as  the  object  of  the  fear  spoken 
of  here,  and  not  merely  in  the  ahame  and  mortification  of  a 
public  censure. 

In  the  absence  of  any  positive  testimony  as  to  any  sanction- 
ing  power  being  vested  i^ie  church,  a  long  array  of  express 
instructions  may  be  adduced  which  exclude  aU  such  ideas. 
These  instructions  we  shall  cite  only  in  the  briefest  and  most 
summary  manner. 

1.  We  are  tatlght  that  Christ  himself,  the  Head  of  tiie 
church,  disclaimed  all  judicial  power.  '^  I  came  not  to  judge 
the  world,"  he  says  of  himself,  "but  to  save  the  world." 
Jno.  12 :  47.  "  G-od  sent  not  his  Son  to  condemn  the  world ; 
but  that  the  world  through  him  might  be  saved."  Jno.  3: 
17.  When  James  and  John  urged  him  to  exercise  a  vindic- 
tive power  upon  the  offending  Samaritans,  he  "  rebuked  them 
and  said,  Ye  know  not  what  manner  of  spirit  ye  are  of." 
Luke  9  :  56.  The  great  head  of  the  church  himself,  in  his 
mediatorial  sway,  lays  aside,  thus,  all  judicial  power,  as  being 
incompatible  with  the  end  of  his  reign.  How  much  less 
can  the  power  be  supposed  to  reside  in  the  church,  which  has 
nothing  but  what  is  derived  from  him  ? 

2.  We  are  taught  from  Christ's  example  that  no  such 
sanctioning  authority  was  intended  by  him  to  be  vested  or  to 
be  exercised  in  his  church.  Uniformly,  when  offenders  were 
complained  of  before  him,  he  sent  the  fault-finders  away 
without  condemnation  of  the  offenders.  He  even  refused  to 
be  an  arbiter,  to  interpose  his  authority  for  the  redress 
of  real  or  imaginary  grievances.  "Who  made  me  a 
judge  ?"  is  his  summary  disposal  of  applications  for  such  inter- 
position. 

3.  His  general  instructions  to  his  disciples  forbid  the  sup- 
position that  any  judicial  power  was  to  be  exercised  by  them. 
"Judge  not,"  is  the  express  command  he  gives  them, — a 
command  which  the  apostle  reiterates  in  his  Master's  name, 
"  Judge  nothing." 

4.  His  frequent  and  earnest  inculcation  of  a  forgiving 
spirit,  as  indispensable  to  true  discipleship,  is  irreconcilable 
with  the  idea  of  a  sanctioning  power.  The  church,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  required  in  the  fundamental  article  of  its  dis- 
ciplinary law  to  forgive  on  simple  repentance,  with  no  ulterior 
regard  to  the  purity  of  the  church,  the  maintenance  of  its 
authority,  or  any  consideration  of  expediency.     This  funda- 
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mental  principle  in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  is  utterly  at  war 
with  all  proper  judicial  or  sanctioning  power.  To  suppose 
that  they  are  compatible  for  a  moment,  proves  a  radical  mis- 
conception of  the  nature  of  law  and  of  judicial  authority.  A 
legal  sanction  that  waits  on  repentance  to  receive  its  vaUdity, 
or  its  annihilation,  is  no  legal  sanction,  in  any  proper  import 
of  the  term.  Such  a  notion,  extended  to  the  government  of 
God,  would  be  subversive  of  all  true  subjection  and  allegiance, 
and  be  fatal  to  the  interests  of  true  religion,  as  is  proved  by 
lamentable  experience  in  the  history  of  Christianity. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  no  analogies  between  the  state  or 
family,  and  the  church  justify  at  all  the  supposition  of  any 
sanctioning  authority  being  vested  in  the  church ;  that  the 
whole  polity  of  the  church,  as  a  society,  is  limited  to  the 
adoption  of  such  regulations  as  are  needful  for  its  own  being 
and  action,  which  in  no  case  ate  to  be  enforced  by  penal 
sanctions,  of  any  kind  whatsoever.  It  is  involved  in  this, 
that  all  judicial  authority,  in  the  proper  sense — an  authority 
to  measure  out  rights  and  dues  between  individuals,  is  ex- 
cluded from  the  church, — ^that  all  the  power  it  possesses  of  a 
judicial  nature  is  simply  the  power  of  investigating  character 
with  a  view  of  ascertaining  it  to  be  such  as  Christ  requires 
in  his  church.  Its  excommunicating  power  is  not  a  sanction- 
ing, but  a  reformatory  power.  With  the  rejection  of  this 
penal  character  from  the  act  of  excommunication,  falls  away, 
also,  the  inference  some  make  from  this  higher  power,  that 
tiie  less  of  suspension,  of  censure,  and  the  like,  is  vested  in  the 
church.  In  like  manner,  the  practice  of  suspending  from 
church  privileges,  as  a  punishment y  is  entirely  unecclesiasti- 
oal,  and  aside  from  the  spirit  and  doctrine  of  Christ.  The 
creation  of  spiritual  judicatories  to  try  spiritual  offences,  to 
redress  grievances  by  penal  inflictions,  is  all  foreign  to  the 
evangelical  idea  of  a  church  polity,  and  opposed  to  ti^e  proper 
end  of  a  church,  which  is  to  save,  not  to  try  or  judge.  In  the 
exercise  of  its  disciplinary  power,  just  so  far  as  the  reclaiming 
end  is  lost  sight  of  in  the  proceedings,  just  so  far  as  a  liti- 
gating spirit  rules,  one  party  striving  to  prove  guilt,  another 
to  prove  innocence,  the  design  of  the  proceeding  is  hindered 
or  frustrated ;  and  the  church  reduces  itself  to  the  l^vel  of  a 
civil  tribunal,  and  has  laid  aside  the  spirit  of  its  Master.  So, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  idea  that  the  family  and  the  state  are 
merely  reformatory  institutions,  in  the  sense  that  this  reforma- 
tory end  is  the  immediate  governing  end,  is  an  unauthorized 
transfer  of  ecclesiastical  polity  into  the  state  and  the  family, 
and  so  far  is  subversive  of  the  true  end  of  the  civil  and 
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domestio  institutions.  The  praotioal  carrying  out  of  the  notion 
would  be  fatal  to  the  true  happiness  and  well-being  of  states 
and  of  families. 

In  our  conceptions,  accordingly,  of  the  "church  of  the 
future,"  we  discard  utterly,  as  not  merely  visionary  and 
Utopian,  but  as  positively  erroneous  and  dangerous,  the  Bun- 
sen  and  Arnold  idea  of  an  identification  of  the  church  and  the 
state,  involving  but  one  society,  and  one  order  of  function- 
aries, with  common  laws  and  common  administration.  We 
place  it  side  by  side  with  the  dream  of  Plato  respecting  "  the 
state  of  the  future,"  absorbing  into  the  state  the  family  and 
all  other  social  organizations.  This  notion  is  at  war  with  all 
the  essential  ideas  of  a  church  and  a  state.  It  annihilates  the 
well-received  distinction  between  secularities  and  spirituali- 
ties. It  is  contradictory  to  the  order  of  Providence,  which 
has  ordained  first  the  family,  theti  the  state,  then  the  church  ; 
each,  as  it  evolves  itself  into  distinct  and  independent  being, 
assuming  features  and  characteristics  that  imply  perpetual 
separation.  We  indulge  no  idea  of  a  retrogressive  Providence. 
We  look,  rather,  as  the  world  advances  to  a  consummation 
of  Grod's  gracious  designs,  for  a  fuller  and  clearer  recognition 
of  the  peculiar  design  and  being  of  the  state,  the  family,  and 
the  church.  We  look  for  a  recognition  of  Ihe  temporal 
character  of  the  state ;  of  its  destination  to  effect  a  spiritual 
end  through  its  fulfillment  of  a  more  immediate  temporal  end, 
of  its  investiture  by  G-od  with  a  full  power  of  legislation  for 
this  end,-^with  a  full  power  of  enacting  and  inflicting  penal 
sanctions.  Rejecting  alike  the  narrow  conception  which  Lord 
Bacon  hands  down  with  his  endorsement  from  the  ancients, 
"that  a  state  is  contained  in  two  words,  ^ premium^  and 
poenay'^  and  the  false  and  pernicious  notion  of  some  modern 
reformers  that  all  physical  violence  is  foreign  to  the  design  of 
the  state  and  the  family,  we  look  for  the  time  when  true 
ideas  of  both  as  constituted,  indeed,  for  tempotal  ends,  but 
working  under  moral  regulative  principles,  shall  secure  for 
them  &eir  legitimate  ministration  for  the  advance  of  the 
kingdom  of  G-od.  We  look  for  the  time  when,  with  Whately, 
the  church  will  believe  that  "  a  pure  morality  and  religion 
are  precisely  what  cannot  be  produced  by  the  coercive  power 
of  the  civil  magistrate,''  and  will  lay  aside  the  exercise  of  such 
power  in  every  form  of  its  action  ;  when  it  will  seek  to  effect 
flie  design  of  its  great  founder's  mission  to  save  the  world,  by 
the  use  of  that  spiritual  instrumentality  which  he  has  ap- 
pointed,— ^the  instrumentality  alone  of  truth  and  love. 
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ASTTCLB  H. 

FCKDAMENTALS    OF    DOCTRINE. 

Bty  Rkw.  Lxmmm  H.  AiWAUm,  Fi  iiiiiM .  CX 


That  doctrine  is  fdndamenial  which  lies  at  and  oonstitates 
the  fcandation,  so  that  if -it  be  removed^  the  whole  sj'^^tem  of 
doctrine  or  leUgion  to  which  it  belcmgs^  Mis  with  it>  It  is 
thiracfine  that,  the  denial  of  which  in\tJves  a  denial  of  the 
difltinctiTc  and  characteristic  features  of  the  system  of  which 
it  is  a  part.  This  may  be  taken  in  a  doctrinal,  or  a  practical 
s^ise,  haying  respect  to  Christianity  either  a$  a  system  of 
troths,  or  a  mode  of  life.  That  is  a  fundamental  doctrine*  of 
Christianity,  considered  as  a  scheme  of  doctrine,  which,  being 
rejected,  inTolves  Ay  direct  and  immediate  roHseq^iefice^  the 
rejection  of  the  scheme  itself,  or  of  whatever  is  most  pr^H>ious 
and  distinctive  in  it.  We  say,  bp  direct  amd  immediate  am- 
seqmemee  ;  for  since  all  truths  are  mutually  harmonious  and 
self-cmsistent,  a  rejection  of  any  portion  of  the  scheme  of 
Christian  decline,  if  followed  out  to  its  logical  consequences, 
woold  lead  to  a  denial  of  the  whole.  In  this  view,  every 
error  in  religion  would  be  fundamental,  as  we  know  it  must 
be,  to  the  full  extent  of  its  operation,  mischievous.  But  it  is 
not  in  such  a  sense  that  we  use  the  word  fundamental,  or 
that  the  Christian  church  has  used  it.  Errors  which  reaoh 
the  foundation  only  by  remote  inference,  though  hurtful, 
are  not  fundamental.  In  our  present  imperfect  and  fGdlible 
state,  ncoie  are  wholly  free  from  such  spots  and  wrinkles, 
which,  if  they  blemish,  do  not  destroy  the  body  of  Christian 
taith.  All  can  see  ^e  difference  between  the  thrust  of  the 
sword  which  lops  off  an  arm  or  an  ear,  and  one  which 
plunges  into  the  heart,  or  severs  the  head  from  the  body. 
The  one  only  maims  and  mars ;  the  other  kills.  Thus  many 
Christians  believe  that  not  only  the  exercises  of  the  heart 
possess  moral  quality,  but  also  the  inward  states  whence  these 
exercises  proceed  ;  and  that  the  '^  exercise  scheme,''  as  it  is 
called,  tends  to  a  superficial  and  one-sided  sort  of  piety,  al* 
though  this  supposed  pernicious  tendency  is  often  checked 
and  neutralized  by  other  healthful  tendencies  in  combination 
with  it.  Yet  few  would  presume  to  call  this  a  **  fundamental,'* 
however  they  might  deplore  it  as  a  dangerous  error.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  who  denies  the  divinity  or  personality  of 
Christ,  or  the  universality  of  human  corruption  and  guilt, 
does  deny  the  possibility  or  the  necessity  of  such  an  atone- 
ment as  the  Bible  represents  to  be  the  central  doctrine  of 
Christianity,  and  the  only  basis  for  human  salvation.     His 
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denial  involves  this,  not  by  remote  inference,  but  by  inunediate 
and  necessary  consequence,  and  so  it  is  a  denial  of  a  funda- 
mental doctrine. 

Considered  in  a  practical  point  of  view,  a  fundamental 
doctrine  is  that,  the  belief  of  which  is  necessary  to  salvation. 
This  test  is  virtually  the  same  as  the  foregoing,  except,  pos- 
sibly, in  one  aspect.  Some  Christians  may  possibly  hold  and 
live  by  the  substance  of  a  fundamental  doctrine,  while  through 
ignorance,  prejudice,  or  misapprehension,  they  reject  the 
words,  or  the  formal  proposition,  in  which  it  is  commonly  ex- 
pressed. Here  they  reject  the  words,  but  not  the  thing.  In 
such  a  case,  the  only  evidence  that  they  receive  the  truth, 
while  they  disown  the  words  which  express  it,  is,  that  their 
whole  inner  life  and  being  appear  to  be  shaped  in  confor- 
mity to  it.  It  may  be  a  question  to  what  lengths  we  may 
lawfully  go  in  receiving  to  Christian  communion  those  in 
whom  ignorance  and  piety  seem  to  be  intermixed  in  such  un- 
seemly proportions.  One  thing,  however,  we  must  require, 
viz.,  that  they  "  discern  the  Lord's  body,"  or  the  vital  import 
of  his  incarnation  and  atonement.  But  there  can  be  no 
question  what  is  our  duty  with  respect  to  Christian  teachers. 
If  they  deny  the  words  which  express  any  fundamental 
Christian  doctrine,  the  plea  of  ignorance  or  prejudice  is  no 
defence  to  them  in  their  official  capacity.  The  very  fact,  if 
not  of  itself  decisive  proof  of  their  want  of  piety,  is  proof  of 
their  incompetency  for  their  office ;  that  they  are  not  qualified 
to  be  the  spiritual  guides  of  men,  and  were  never  called  of 
G-od  to  be  his  ambassadors.  To  admit  to,  or  retain  in  the 
ministry,  men  who  deny  fundamental  doctrines,  is  virtually  to 
proclaim  to  all  men  that  we  do  not  deem  such  doctrines  funda- 
mental ;  that  it  is  safe  to  reject  them  ;  to  live  without  any 
regard  to  what  G-od  has  made  a  condition  of  salvation.  It 
involves  the  guilt  of  treason  to  the  truth  of  God,  and 
treachery  to  tike  soul^  of  men.  And  it  is  difficult  for  any 
body  of  men  who  are  set  for  the  defence  of  the  gospel,  and 
charged  to  commit  it  to  faithful  men,  to  perpetrate  a  more  fla- 
grant wrong. 

HAS  CHRISTIANITY  ANY  FUNDAMENTAL   DOCTRINES  ? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  labor  the  answer  to  this  question.  If 
we  consider  it  in  its  first  aspect  as  a  body  of  doctrines,  re- 
quirements, institutes,  then  it  must  contain  some  principles 
which  make  it  what  it  is,  as  distinguished  from  other  sys- 
tems ;  which  are  the  basis  of  all  its  peculiarities ;  in  the  re- 
moval of  which  Christianity  itself  is  removed.  There  must 
be  doctrines,  in  short,  to  reject  which  is  to  reject  the  gospel. 
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Considering  it  again  as  presenting  a  rule  of  life,  and  terms 
of  salvation,  to  disbelieve  the  essential  parts  of  this  rule,  or 
of  these  terms,  is  as  certainly  to  refuse  compliance  with  them. 
It  must,  then,  contain  doctrines  the  belief  of  which  is  indis- 
pensable to  salvation.  Nor  are  these  mere  deductions  of 
reason.  The  Bible  abundantly  asserts  and  corroborates  them : 
"He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved:  he  that  belie veth  not 
shall  be  damned."  As  the  previous  verse  shows,  it  is  the 
gospel,  on  the  belief  of  which  our  Saviour,  in  his  last  words 
on  earth,  declared  that  the  salvation  of  men  depends.  Every 
spirit  that  confesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flefib 
is  not  of  Grod.  I  John,  4:3.  The  Scriptures  set  forth  that 
there  b  a  doctrine  according  to  godliness ;  a  truth  by  which 
we  are  sanctified ;  a  form  of  sound  words  to  which  we  are 
commanded  to  hold  fast.  "  Other ^  foundation  can  no  man 
lay  than  that  is  laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ."  We  are  com- 
manded to  prove  all  things  and  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  : 
to  turn  away  from  those  who  are  "reprobate  concerning  the 
faith."  "  Ever  learning  and  never  able  to  come  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  truth;"  to  reject  a  "heretic  after  the  first  and 
second  admonition."  Those  churches  are  commended  which 
would  not  endure  false  apostles,  and  those  are  rebuked  which 
tolerated  a  false  prophetess.  Rev.  2 :  2,  20.  It  is  needless  to 
cite  further  testimonies.  It  is  clear  beyond  all  question  that 
Grod  teaches  in  his  Word  that  there  are  fundamental  doc- 
trines, to  reject  which  is  to  reject  Christianity  and  ruin  tiie 
soul. 

WHAT   DOCTRINES   ARE    FUNDAMENTAL. 

Most  men  will  admit  that  the  positions  thus  far  taken  are 
irrefragable.  But  there  are  others  who,  while  they  concede 
that  there  must  be  some  fandamental  doctrines,  virtually 
deny  that  it  is  possible  to  know  what  they  are,  and  on  this 
ground  contend  that  the  propagators  of  the  most  anti-evan- 
gelical sentiments  cannot  lawfully  be  dealt  with  as  heretics. 
But  we  submit,  whether  to  say  that  we  cannot  tell  what  are 
the  fundamentals  of  Christianity,  be  not  equivalent  to  saying 
that  we  do  not  know  what  Christianity  itself  is  ?  It  is  the  same 
as  to  say,  we  know  not  in  what  its. essence  or  essentials  consist. 
But  if  this  be  so,  then  how  is  it  worthy  of  Grod  its  author,  or 
how  can  it  avail  for  the  consolation  or  salvation  of  man  ?  Is 
it  not  egregious  trifling  with  the  dearest  interests  of  man,  to 
present  to  him  a  method  of  salvation  so  enigmatically  express- 
ed, that  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  know,  and  know  assuredly, 
its  vital  import,  what  it  is  to  accept,  and  what  to  reject  it? 
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Is  it  not  the  severest  possible  refleetion  upon  the  Bible  and 
upon  Grod  its  author,  to  say.  that  it  demands  of  us  faith  in 
certain  things  on  pain  of  eternal  perdition,  and  that  we  can* 
not  know  what  those  things  are ;  know  when  we  receive  them 
ourselves,  and  what  in  another  constitutes  a  profession  or  re* 
jection  of  them,  a  visible  believer  or  an  unbeliever?  Must 
not  the  judgment  and  practice  of  evangelical  Christendom, 
yea,  all  our  simplest  and  most  rudimental  ideas  in  religion, 
be  revolutionized  before  they  can  harmonize  with  such  an  hy- 
pothesis ?  Does  it  not  also  falsify  the  Bible,  which  declares 
itself  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation  ;  that  if  any  man  will 
do  his  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of 
Grod ;  that  believers  know  in  whom  they  have  believed  ; 
know  the  things  that  are  freely  given  them  of  God,  and  may 
know  the  spirit  of  truth  and  the  spirit  of  error?  Does  it  not 
nullify  the  injunction  to  admoni^,  reject,  and  turn  away 
from  heretics  ;  that  if  any  man  come  bringing  not  the  doc- 
trine of  Christ,  we  receive  him  not  into  our  houses,  neither 
bid  him  God  speed ;  that  we  witness  a  good  confession,  and 
hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith  without  wavering? 

Beyond  a  doubt,  Christianity  has  its  fundamental  articles. 
And  what  they  are  may  be  known  with  sufficient  accuracy. 
Among  them  unquestionably  are  the  following  : — 

1.  The  plenary  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures.  By  this  is 
meant  that  they  were  all  written  under  the  direction  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  are  to  be  received  j  not  as  the  word  of  man, 
but  as  the  testimony  of  God  ;  and  as  such  constitute  the 
supreme  standard  of  doctrine  and  of  appeal  in  religious  con- 
troversies. All  assaults  upon  the  inspiration  of  the  Scriptures ; 
whether  by  attributing  parts  to  a  human  origin,  according  to 
our  liking,  or  by  placing  the  inspired  writers  on  the  footing 
of  the  other  great  authors  and  master-spirits  of  our  race  ;  or 
by  an  exaltation  of  philosophy,  or  tradition  to  an  equal  rank 
or  authority  with  them,  are  assaults  on  a  fundamental  doc- 
trine. "  To  the  law  and  the  testimony ;  if  they  will  not  hear 
them,  it  is  because  there  is  no  light  in  them.''  If  the  divine 
authority  of  the  Bible  falls,  Cluristianity  most  clearly  falls 
with  it. 

2.  The  universal  depravity  of  mankind.  This  doctrine,  as 
a  fact,  is  not,  indeed,  peculiar  to  Christianity,  or  first  revealed 
in  the  Bible.  But  like  the  being  of  God,  it  is  a  fact  vital  to 
Christianity,  without  which  its  provisions  are  unmeaning, 
and  the  whole  system  falls  to  the  ground.  The  Bible,  indeed, 
discloses  the  origin  of  it  in  the  Fall  of  our  First  Parent,  and 
our  connection  tiierewith.  It  may  be  every  way  reasonable 
to  demand  that  Christian  teachers  should  adopt  the  scriptural 
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view  on  thia  subjeot,  sinoe  a  doctrine  which  ceases  to  be  held 
in  its  integrity,  is  apt  sooner  or  later  to  be  lost  as  to  its  vitali- 
ty. But  the  main  IJiing  on  which  we  now  insist  is,  that  who- 
ever denies  human  sinfalness,  denies  the  gospel,  which  is  ex- 
clusively a  remedy  for  this  sinfulness.  Whoever  denies  that 
all  our  race  are  sinful  in  such  a  sense  that  unless  saved 
through  the  gospel,  they  are  justly  doomed  to  eternal  per- 
dition, denies  that  they  who  are  not  thus  sinful,  are  in  need  of 
a  Saviour.  So  Christ  himself  teaches :  The  whole  need  not  a 
physician,  but  they  that  are  sick.  He  who  believes  himself 
free  from  damning  sin,  can  never  embrace  Christ.  He  who 
believes  that  any  portion  of  our  race  are  thus  guiltless,  can 
never  come  before  his  fellow-men,  declaring  to  them.  Except 
ye  repent,  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish  :  Except  be  bom  again, 
ye  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God :  He  that  believeth  not 
diall  be  damned.  In  short,  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  argue 
witii  Christian  men,  that  the  gospel  stands  or  falls  with  the 
doctrine  of  universal  human  depravity. 

3.  The  doctrine  of  the  Triiiity  is  a  fundamental  doctrine, 
and  has  so  been  held  and  treated  by  the  church  in  all  ages 
and  nations — ^the  doctrine,  viz.,  of  three  coequal,  coeternal, 
unconfounded  Persons,  in  llie  undivided  substance  of  the  God- 
head. This  is  the  essence  of  the  Calholic  doctrine  on  the 
subject.  The  eternal  G-eneration  of  the  Son  and  Procession  of 
the  Spirit  have  been  regs^rded  by  many  communions  as  Scrip- 
tural, as^  adapted  to  preserve  the  doctrine  in  its  integrity  and 
soundness,  and  hence  proper  to  be  exacted  of  their  authorized 
ministers  and  teachers.  But  this  appendage  of  the  doctrine, 
so  far  as  we  know,  has  never  been  insisted  on  in  any  com- 
munion as  a  term  of  fellowship^  either  in  the  case  of  their 
own  private  members,  or  as  respects  the  Christian  recognition 
of  either  members  or  ministers  of  other  communions.  But 
the  church  has  never  yet  acknowledged  either  individuals  or 
bodies  as  Christian,  who  denied  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Ghost,  are  three  coequal,  coeternal  persons  in  one 
God.  And  if  the  doctrine  be  vital,  these  points  are  vital  to  it. 
For  if  the  persons  be  real  persons  in  the  G^odhead,  they  must 
be  eternal,  else  God  is  no  longer  immutable.  If  each  person 
be  eternally  God,  they  must  needs  be  equal.  They  must  be 
One  God,  or  we  contradict  the  Bible  and  fall  into  polytheism. 
They  must  be  real  persons,  i.e.,  capable  of  being  the  objects 
and  sources  of  reciprocal  intelligent  and  voluntary  action. 
For  thi»is  the  essence  of  personality.  Wherever  such  a  prop- 
erty is  found,  wheiher  existing  in  three  instances  in  a  single 
nature,  as  in  God,  or  in  but  one  instance  in  two  distinct  na- 
tures united,  as  in  Christ,  there  is  a  person,  the  essence  of  all 
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that  makes  an  individual  man  a  person  :  that  makes  one  a 
proper  subject  of  the  terms  I,  thou,  he,  in  their  literal  appli- 
cation. "Wherever  it  is  wanting,  though  there  were  forty 
beings,  there  is  no  person.  This  is  precisely  what  the  Scrip- 
tures attribute  to  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  Thus 
explained,  their  separate,  real,  eternal  personality  is  vital  to 
Christianity,  and  a  fundamental  article  of  faith.  For  if  they 
be  not  persons,  how  is  it  possible  or  conceivable  that  they 
should  perform  the  various  reciprocal,  personal  offices  sev- 
erally  ascribed  to  them  in  the  work  of  redemption  ?  How 
is  it  possible  that  the  Father  should  send  the  Son,  or  the  Son 
should  offer  himself  a  sacrifice  to  tibe  Falher  for  the  expiation 
of  human  guilt,  or  intercede  for  his  people,  or  send  his  Spirit 
to  renew  and  sanctify  them  ?  These  are  all  personal  acts, 
and  require  real  persons  for  their  performance. 

If  atonement  and  regeneration  be  realities,  then  no  mere 
dramatic  impersonations,  got  up  for  mere  temporary  appear- 
ance and  effect,  can  work  them.  As  no  Trinity  re9ults  in  no 
atonement,  so  a  mere  dramatic  Trinity  results  in  a  mere 
dramatic  Atonement.  Atonement  and  Trinity  go  together  as 
to  reality  and  unreality.  All  history  does  but  echo  this  affir-^ 
mation.  The  attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulties  and  retain 
the  advantages  of  a  Trinity  by  substituting  a  mere  appear- 
ance of  it  for  the  reality,  is  a  failure.  If  we  are  to  have  any 
deviation  from  it  short  of  downright  Socinianism,  Arianisna 
or  Tritheism  were  more  tolerable,  since  Ihese  give  us  a  real 
Person  who  can  offer  an  atonement,  although  the  former  gives 
us  an  inadequate  one.  The  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is,  l£ere- 
tote,  fundamental,  and  has  ever  been  treated  by  the  church 
as  ^ch,  because  'it  eaters  vitaUy  into  every  otir  evangelic 
doctrine  on  which  our  salvation  and  Christian  life  depend. 
So  Ihe  venerable  Confessions  of  the  church  declare :  ^^  Which 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  commun- 
ion with  God,  and  of  all  comfortable  dependence  upon.  Him." 
If  it  be  not  fundamental,  then,  what  is  or  can  be  fundamen- 
tal? The  Baptismal  formula  containing  the  Trinity  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  solemn  declaration — ^He  that  believeth 
shaH  be  saved;  he  that  believeth  not  shall  be  damned.  What- 
ever else,  then,  this  threatening  respects,  it  must  include 
disbelief  in  the  Trinity.  I^t  without  the  Trinity  and  the 
truths  dependent  upon  it,  the  sinner  oem  find  no  comfortable 
or  acceptable  access  to  God,  is  unquestionable. 

4.  The  doctrine  ol  vicarious  atonement  by  Christ  is  fnnda- 
inental  in  the  Christian  schema,  as  it  is  indispensable  to  the 
Christian  life.    By  vicarious  atonement,  we  mean  that  Christ 
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snffisred  and  died  for,  and  instead  of,  sinners ;  that  his  suffer* 
ings  and  death  are  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  merited  punishment 
of  believing  sinners ;  that  they  were  offered  as  a  satisfaction 
to  divine  juBtioe,  and  a  vindication  of  the  divine  law,  in  free- 
ing  the  believer  from  the  curse  of  sin ;  in  short,  that  they 
are  substituted  for  the  punishment  of  the  believer,  and  con- 
stitute a  real  expiation.  The  doctrine  implies  further,  that 
this  was  the  first  or  main  end  of  Christ's  death:  not  that  he 
suffered  death  chiefly  as  a  martyr,  or  example,  or  as  an  inci- 
dent to  the  accomplishment  of  some  higher  work,  whether 
dramatic,  SBsthetic,  or  artistic ;  but  that  he  died  for  sins,  the 
just  for  the  unjust,  as  bearing  our  iniquities,  becoming  a  curse, 
affering  himself  to  God  for  us.  That  this  is  the  view  of  the 
object  of  his  death  constantly  exhibited  in  the  Scriptures,  we 
shall  not  stop  here  to  argue.  It  would  require  a  treatise  to 
marshal  all  the  evidence  which  might  be  adduced  in  this  be- 
half. We  can  only  refer  to  any  standard  treatise  on  the 
Atonement.  There  is  one  work,  however,  devoted  to  this 
point  exclusively,  now  nearly  out  of  print,  to  which  we  wish 
to  call  attention.  It  is  entitled,  *'  The  Death  of  Christ,"  by 
S.  Edwards  I)wight,and  was  published  in  Boston,  in  1826. 
It  shows  with  masterly  force,  with  an  almost  mathematical 
conclusiveness,  that  Christ  died  as  a  substitute  for  sinners. 
Without  designing  to  endorse  every  sentence  it  contains,  we 
tiiink  its  republication  now  would  do  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  evangelical  religion.  If  this  was  the  end  of  Christ's 
death ;  if  his  death  is  the  ground  of  the  pardon  of  our  sins ; 
if  the  Scriptures  require  us  to  believe  and  trust  him  in  this 
aspect,  in  order  to  justification  and  peace  with  Grod,  then 
this  doctrine  is,  past  all  doubt,  fundamental.  But  certain  it 
is  that  we  are  justified  by  faith — "fiiith  in  his  blood" — 
^^  blood  shed  for  the  remission  of  sins."  This  is  the  high  and 
glorious  distinction  of  the  Bible  that  presents  a  sufficient  pro- 
pitiation for  sin,  and  meets  the  conscious  wants  of  sinners. 
Nothing  less  than  a  believing  view  of  such  an  atonement 
made  for  men  can  ever  quiet  the  awakened  sinner's  guilty 
fears  that  justice  must  take  its  course  upon  him,  in  the  pains 
of  eternal^ribution.  Notiung  less  nTn  this  U  brin/Ln 
to  G-od  in  child-like  confidence  and  love.  There  is  no  other 
way  by  which  he  can  come  to  God,  and  serve  him  with  a 
true  heart  and  right  spirit.  He  must  purge  his  conscience 
from  dead  works  to  serve  the  living  God  at  the  fountain 
opened  for  sin  aiid  transgression,  before  he  can  get  beyond 
slavish  fear,  or  presumptuous  self-complacency  in  religion. 
It  is  not  only  Christ,  but  Christ  oRucn^iEn,  that  is  the  wisdom 
of  God  and  the  power  of  God.     Hence  this  doctrine  lies  at 
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the  root  of  the  Christian  life.  It  is  fandamental.  He  who 
rejects  it,  and  builds  on  any  other  foundation,  must  roll  to 
destruction.  He  becomes  "a  debtor  to  do  the  whole  law.'' 
He  who  supposes  that  he  can  attain  the  favor  of  G-od,  or  escape 
his  curse,  otherwise  than  through  the  merit  of  Christ  enduring 
the  curse,  for  us,  is  grossly  and  fatally  deluded,  in  regard  to 
the  evil  of  his  own  sins,  the  authority  and  sanction  of  the 
divine  law,  and  the  truth  and  righteousness  of  G-od.  This 
doctrine  is  the  life  of  Protestant  and  evangelical  piety,  nor 
has  such  piety  ever  prevailed  where  it  haa  been  rejected. 

5.  Resulting  from  this  is  the  great  Protestant  doctrine  of 
Justification  by  Faith.  This  wsls  the  key-note  of  the  Reforma- 
tion ;  not  only  Luther,  but  the  whole  Protestant  evangelical 
church,  have  held  it  to  be  '^  the  article  of  a  standing  or  fall- 
ing church."  It  is  in  this  that  the  doctrine  of  atonement 
reaches  its  practical  application, — ^its  priceless  efficacy  in 
purging  the  conscience  of  the  sinner,  and  giving  him  access 
to  G-od.  This  doctrine  is  simply  this,  that  we  are  justified, 
i.  e.,  accepted  and  dealt  with  as  if  just  before  G-od,  solely 
out  of  respect  to  the  merits  of  Christ,  which  inure  to  our 
benefit,  when  we  trust  in  them,  or  receive  them  for  this  pur- 
pose, by  faith  in  them.  If  this  be  the  Bible  method  of  ac- 
ceptance with  G-od,  then  it  is  plain  that  it  excludes  all  other 
grounds  and  ways  of  justification.  So  we  find  that  the  Scrip- 
tures pronounce  us  justified  by  faith  in.  Christ,  and  not  by 
works,  or  by  the  law,  will  not  here  be  disputed.  As  plainly 
do  they  assert,  that  '^  Christ  is  become  of  no  effect "  unto  such 
as  "  are  justified  by  the  law,"  and  that  they  are  "  fallen  from 
grace."  While  this  faith  respects  the  whole  person,  offices, 
and  work  of  Christ,  yet  in  its  formal  character  as  justifying, 
it  respects  or  trusts  in  his  blood,  his  expiatory  and  redemp- 
tive work.  "  "Whom  G-od  hath  set  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  his  blood."  '^  He  that  believeth  not  is  con- 
demned already."  This,  then,  must  needs  be  a  fundamental 
doctrine. 

6.  The  incarnation  of  Christ  is  thus  shown  to  be  a  funda- 
mental doctrine.  Indeed,  we  are  expressly  tau^t  this.  "Every 
spirit  that  confesseHi  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 
flesh,  is  not  of  G-od,"  says  John.  It  is  vital  to  the  atone- 
ment and  mediatorship  of  Christ.  As  Mediator,  it  was  requi- 
site that  he  should  represent  each  of  the  parties  at  variance, 
God  and  man.  As  a  propitiation,  it  was  requisite  that  he 
should  be  man  in  order  to  suffer  after  the  manner  of  the  na- 
ture to  be  redeemed  from  the  curse ;  that  he  should  be  G-od 
in  order  to  impart  the  requisite  value  to  his  sufierings.  Thus 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  be  "  very  G-od  and  very  man. 
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two  distinct  natares  in  one  person,"  and  that  he  should  be- 
come man  by  taking  a  true  body  and  a  reasonable  sonl  into 
personal  sabsistence  with  his  divinity.  That  such  is  the 
Scriptural  representation,  none  can  deny.  That  Christ  was 
G-od ;  that  he  became  man  ;  that  he  possessed  a  true  human 
body,  and  a  true  human  soul,  marked  by  all  the  distinct  and 
peculiar  activities  of  the  human  soul,  is  patent  on  the  face 
of  the  evangelic  narrative.  Nor  can  this  mystery||[)e  im- 
pugned in  any  of  these  its  essential  parts,  without  to  an  equal 
degree  vitiating  the  whole  doctrine  of  the  atonement.  The 
church  has  uniformly  rejected  all  material  variations  with 
which  errorists  have  from  time  to  time  sought  to  corrupt  it. 
The  first  of  these  is  that  of  the  Nestorians,  who  held  that 
there  were  two  Persons  as  well  as  two  Natures  in  Christ ; 
from  which  it  would  result  that  his  sufferings  and  death  had 
none  of  the  infinite  worth  which  they  acquire  from  the  union 
of  divinity  and  humanity  in  the  same  Person.  Then  there 
is  the  ApoUinarian  heresy,  which  denies  to  Christ  a  proper  hu- 
man soul,  the  consequence  of  which  would  be,  that  the  Grod- 
head  itself  could  be  the  subject  of  that  mental  ignorance  and 
growth  in  wisdom,  and  anguish,  which  the  evangelists  as- 
cribe to  Christ,  and  that  he  did  not  truly  take  the  nature  of 
the  seed  of  Abraham.  Then  we  have  the  Eutychean  her- 
esy, deriving  the  two  natures  in  Christ,  which  must  result  in 
making  him  man  only  or  God  only,  or  a  tertium  quid,  neither 
God  nor  man,  having  none  of  the  qualifications  for  the  Me- 
diatory office  which  are  contained  either  in  his  manhood  or 
bis  divinity. 

There  is  also  the  error  of  the  Docetal,  who  taught  that  his 
incarnation,  his  human  actions  and  sufferings,  were  mere  ap- 
pearances, having  no  reality ;  akin  to  which  is  the  modern 
Pantheistic  heresy,  which  makes  the  Incarnation  a  mere  the- 
ophony,  or  divine  manifestation,  the  same  in  kind,  though  higher 
in  degree  than  that  before  made  in  the  creation  of  tiie  world 
and  of  man.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  either  form  of  this 
error  is  destructive  of  the  Christian  atonement  and  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  We  can  scarcely  wonder,  then,  at  the  stress 
which  the  Bible  and  the  church  have  put  upon  the  doctrine 
of  the  Incarnation,  and  the  promptness  with  which  every  as- 
sault upon  its  purity  and  integrity  has  been  repelled. 

7.  The  doctrine  of  spiritual  regeneration  is  a  fundamental 
doctrine  of  Christianity.  He  who  denies  it,  denies  the  main 
office  of  the  Spirit  in  our  salvation.  He  denies  that  human 
nature  is  under  that  bondage  to  sin  which  this  divine  agent 
alone  can  remove.  He  sees  not  the  depth  of  his  spiritual 
malady.     No  one  ever  truly  sees  hb  neea  of  Christ  to  deliver 
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him  from  the  ourse,  who  will  not  also  see  his  need  of  the  Spirit 
to  deliver  him  from  the  power,  of  sin.  Except  a  man  be 
bom  again,  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  Ood. 

8.  We  shall  only  mention  further  the  doctrine  of  the  Resur- 
rection of  the  body,  the  General  Judgment,  the  life  ever- 
lasting, and  eternal  retributions.  Says  Paul :  '^  If  there  he 
no  resurrection  of  tiie  dead,  then  is  Christ  not  risen ;  and  if 
Christ  |e  not  risen,  then  is  oar  preaching  vain,  and  your  faith 
is  also  vain."  Not  only,  if  this  doctrine  be  abandoned,  must 
we  cease  to  believe  that  Christ  has  fully  retrieved  the  ruins 
of  the  fall,  by  restoring  our  whole  nature  to  the  integrity 
which  it  had  lost ;  but  we  must  no  longer  believe  in  Christ's 
resurrection,  which  the  Bible  places  on  precisely  the  same 
footing  with  that  of  his  people ;  and  in  the  loss  of  this  glorious 
tmth,  we  lose  an  iAdispensable  proof  of  his  divinity  and  mes- 
siahship,  his  word  and  his  religion.  "  Our  faith  is  vain. "  It 
must,  then,  be  a  fundamental  article.  We  know  of  no  instance 
in  which  men  hkve  persisted  in  denying  the  resurrection  of  the 
body,  who  have  not  sooner  or  later  made  shipwreck  of  the  faith. 

The  doctrine  of  the  judgment  to  come  lies  at  the  foundation 
of  human  accountability.  Religion  cannot  outlive,  it  never 
has  outlived,  its  rejection. 

That  the  awards  of  the  judgment,  whether  of  bliss  or  woe, 
will  be  eternal,  is  a  fundamental  doctrine.  No  other  view 
adequately  exhibits  the  evil  of  sin,  the  holiness  and  justice  of 
G-od,  in  his  hatred  and  punishment  of  it ;  the  vastness  of  the 
love  he  shows,  and  of  the  boon  he  confers,  in  our  redemption 
from  it.  No  lighter  estimate  of  the  conseqiienoes  of  our 
course  in  this  life,  will  arouse  men  to  any  effective  pursuit  of 
religion.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  argue  the  case.  Evan- 
gelical piety  has  never  continued  or  extended  itself  beyond 
the  belief  of  the  doctrine  of  eternal  punishment. 

And  this  may  be  asserted  as  an '  undeniable  fact  in  regard 
to  each  and  every  of  the  doctrines  which  we  have  marked  as 
fundamental.  Vital  religion  has  ever  disappeared  just  in 
proportion  as  these  doctrines  have  disappeared.  The  church, 
amid  all  its  diversities  as  to  minor  and  circumstantial  points, 
has  always  clung  to  tiiese,  and  treated  them  as  fundamental. 
They  are  therefore  ftmdamental,  not  only  to  a  consistent 
scheme  of  Christian  doctrine,  but  to  the  Christian  religion  as 
a  mode  of  life.* 

'  Rev.  S.  E.  Dwight,  in  the  treatise  already  referred  to,  observes,  that  they 
who  deny  the  Atonement  by  Christ's  death,  also  den>  *^  what  have  been  re* 
garded  by  the  ^reat  body  of  the  church  in  every  a^e  as  the  FuDdamental 
Doctrines  of  Clirislianity ;  particularly  the  Depravity  of  Man,  the  Deity  of 
Christ,  the  Reality  and  Necessity  of  Regeneration,  the  Personality  and 
Agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  Justification  by  Faith,  and  Eternal  Punishment." 
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This  is  no  random  assertion.  It  is  proved  by  the  creeds 
and  catechisms  and  recognized  formularies  of  every  accredited 
Christian  body  in  existence.  It  is  proved  by  the  whole  cur- 
rent of  Christian  literature  ;  the  tenor  of  all  treatises  enjoy-> 
ing  the  sanction  of  ihe  Christian  world,  whether  in  polemic, 
didactic,  or  practical  divinity ;  by  the  spirit  and  tone  of  all 
evangelical  preaching,  of  all  discipline,  training  and  exami- 
nations, and  whatever  other  requisites  have  been  demanded 
for  the  ministerial  office.  Much  more  than  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  these  doctrines  is  often  and  justly  required  of  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry,  who  must  be  not  only  sound  in  the 
faith,  but  apt  to  teach  others  also,  and  may  reasonably  be 
reqxiired  to  give  their  assent,  not  only  to  the  fundamentals  of 
Christianity,  but  also  to  whatever  is  requisite  for  the  due  ex- 
position, defence,  and  enforcement  of  the  same.  But  what- 
ever room  for  diversity  may  be  aUowed  in  other  things,  we 
take  it,  that  it  cannot  be  admitted,  that  the  foregoing  doc- 
trines are  not  fundamental,  without  also  allowing,  that  the 
people  of  Grod  in  all  generations  have  been  mistaken  as  to 
what  constitutes  the  essence  of  the  religion  he  has  revealed 
in  his  Word ;  which  is  not  far  firom  admitting  that  he  has  not 
in  any  true  and  proper  sense  made  a  revelation,  and  is  a 
c<»nplete  surrender  to  infidelity. 

Have  we,  then,  come  to  this,  that  we  do  not  know  what  are 
the  fundamental  articles  of  our  religion  ?  that  we  have  no 
recognized  standard  by  which  we  can  know  what  they  are, 
and  can  hold  such  an  attitude  toward  those  who  respectively 
accept  or  deny  them,  as  their  cases  may  respectively  require  ? 
Is  there  any  acknowledged  Christian  communion  or  church 
in  the  world,  that  does  not  acknowledge  and  treat  these  doc- 
trines as  fundamental,  and  reject  at  least  from  its  ministry 
those  who  deny  them  ?  Have  not  nearly  all  of  them  public 
formularies  which  are  decisive  on  this  point  ?  And  for  the 
rest,  are  not  the  creeds  of  individual  churches,  the  examina- 
tions for  licensure,  the  proceedings  with  respect  to  ministers, 
and  often  witii  respect  to  private  members,  who  deny  them, 
equally  decisive? 

It  has  been  aUeged,  indeed,  that  the  Congregational  churches 
of  New  England  can  have  no  public  standards  of  faith, 
because  they  acknowledge  no  ecclesiastical  autiiority,  or  judi- 
catories above  individual  churches.  But  whatever  may  be 
the  theories  tmd  subtle  refinements  of  any  with  respect  to  the 
seat  of  technical  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  it  still  remains 
true  that  the  New  England  churches  maintain  and  exemplify 
the  great  Christian  principle  of  the  fellowship  of  churches. 
On  this  ground,  in  various  ways,  they  recognize  each  other, 
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and  are  knit  together  as  one  communion.  This  principle  lies 
at  the  basis  of  their  Associations,  Conferences,  and  Coancils, 
smaller  and  larger,  permanent  and  occasional.  It  is  undenia- 
ble that  a  common  faith,  an  agreement  in  the  fundamentals 
of  the  Christian  religion  which  we  have  noted,  has  been  at 
the  foundation  of  this  communion,  and  of  these  unions.  They 
have  included  within  them  none,  they  have  excluded  from 
them  all,  who  have  denied  any  of  these  fundamentals.  Nay 
more,  the  recognized  standard  of  theology  among  them  has 
been  Calvinistic,  as  appears  not  only  in  tiie  fact  that  it  is  con- 
spicuous, in  all  their  public  sjrmbols  (to  which  we  shall  presently 
advert),  but  in  the  writings  of  every  standard  divine  who  is 
recognized  as  an  expositor  of  their  principles ;  in  the  confes- 
sions of  faith,  adopted  by  individual  churches  as  the  basis  of 
membership ;  in  the  prevailing  tone  of  their  preaching,  doc- 
trinal and  practical ;  in  the  fact  that  the  Assembly's  Cate- 
chism is  the  universal  manual  for  indoctrinating  their  youth ; 
that  a  candidate  rarely  passes  the  ordeal  of  an  examination 
for  the  ministry  who  is  not  made  to  approve  himself  as  sound 
in  regard  to  ** decrees,  election,  and  perseverance;"  in  the 
fact  that  the  recent  type  of  theology,  known  as  "  New 
Divinity,"  did  not  come  in  without  confronliing  the  most 
earnest  and  determined  opposition,  because  it  was  supposed 
in  some  particulars  to  deviate  from  the  Calvinistic  formulas 
toward  Arminianism  and  semi-Pelagianism ;  and  that  its 
friends  insisted  that  they  maintained  every  distinctive  tenet  of 
Calvinism  intact  and  entire,  thus  showing  by  the  consent 
of  all  that  Calvinism  is  the  recognized  divinity  of  the  denomina- 
tion. Many  instances  have  occurred  in  which  candidates  have 
been  rejected  for  their  deficiencies  on  points  of  Calvinism,  who 
even  supposed  themselves  to  be  Calvinistic.  The  Creeds  sub- 
scribed by  the  Professors  of  all  the  Theological  Seminaries  in 
New  England  are  also  conclusive  to  the  same  effect.  Not 
only  so,  but  the  churches  in  New  England,  assembled  in 
councils  for  the  purpose,  have  formally  adopted  the  Calvinistic 
formulas  in  repeated  instances.  In  1648  such  a  council  met, 
and  pronounced  the  Westminster  Confession  "  very  holy, 
orthodox,  and  judicious,  in  matters  of  faith,"  making  excep- 
tion only  to  matters  of  "  church  government  and  discipline." 
Another  council,  assembled  in  Boston  in  1680,  voted  their 
approval  of  the  Savoy  Confession,  and  ordered  it  to  be  printed 
^'  for  the  benefit  of  the  churches  in  the  present  and  after 
times."  Speaking  of  the  advantages  of  Confessions,  this 
council,  among  other  things,  say :  *'  Nor  are  they  worthy  of 
the  name  6f  Christians  who  refuse  to  declare  what  they 
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believe."*  In  1708  a  Q-eneral  Council  of  the  churches  of 
Connecticut  was  held  at  Saybrook,  in  which  they  adopted 
the  Savoy  Confession  as  the  declaration  of  their  faith.  They 
also  adopted  a  Platform  of  church  government,  which  is  the 
basis  of  the  Associations  and  Consociations  in  that  State. 
They  further  adopted  the  "  Heads  of  Agreement "  framed  by 
a  meeting  of  Congregational  and  Presbvterian  ministers  held  in 
England  in  1690,  designed  to  reconcile  circumstantial  differ- 
ences in  church  discipline  among  those  who  were  fully  agreed 
as  to  Christian  doctrine.  One  of  these  "  Heads  "  was  the 
following : 

"  As  to  what  appertains  to  soundness  of  judgment  in  mat- 
ters of  faith,  we  esteem  it  sufficient  that  a  church  acknowl- 
edge the  Scriptures  to  be  the  word  of  Grod,  the  perfect  and 
only  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and  own  either  the  doctrinal 
part  of  those  commonly  called  the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England,  or  the  Confession  or  Catechisms,  shorter  or  larger, 
compiled  by  the  Assembly  at  Westminster,  or  the  Confession 
agreed  on  at  the  Savoy,  to  be  agreeable  to  the  said  rule.'* 
The  intent  of  this  Council,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Platform 
they  adopted,  are  therefore  plain.  They  designed  to  establish 
a  regimen  liberal  enough  to  embrace  the  different  varieties  of 
Calvinists,  and  sufficiently  strict  and  rigorous  to  exclude 
heresy.  And  considering  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
it  evinces  in  a  high  degree  the  wisdom  of  its  framers. 

THE    PRESENT    ATTITUDE     OF    THE    NEW    ENGLAND   CHURCHES   ON 

THESE    SUBJECTS. 

If  it  be  a  wonder  that  a  question  should  be  raised,  whether 
these  churches  have  any  definite  standard  of  faith,  it  is  no 
less  a  fact  that  it  is  seriously  raised  by  one  class  who  deem  it 
the  glory,  and  by  another  who  deem  it  the  reproach,  of  Con- 
gregationalism, that  it  raises  no  barrier  to  the  encroachments 
of  heresy.  We  find  the  following  in  a  recent  pamphlet : — 
"  We  ask  now,  with  these  conflicting  theories  standing  out 
before  us,  what  is  orthodoxy  ?  What  is  that  determinate  faith 
of  the  church  whose  rejection  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  rejec- 
tion of  Christianity?" 

We  in  our  turn  ask,  we  put  it  to  the  ministers  and 
churches  of  New  England,  nay,  of  evangelical  Christen- 
dom, whether  the  articles  we  have  specified,  viz.,  the 
plenary  inspiration  of  the  Bible,  the  fall  and  corruption  of 
man,  the  Trinity,  incarnation  and  atonement,  justification  by 
faith,  repentance,  spiritual  regeneration,  the  resurrection  of 

'  See  Pres.  Clap^s  Bnef  History  ^nd  Vindication  of  the  Doctrines  of  the 
New  England  Churches. 
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the  body^  the  final  judgment^  the  life  everlasting,  and  eternal 
retributions,  are  not  fundisimental  articles  ?  And  is  iK)t  the 
rejection  of  them  the  rejection  of  Christianity  ?  Nay,  how- 
ever ignorance  or  confused  apprehensions  of  some  of  them 
may  coexist  in  some  cases  with  real  piety,  can  any  one  of  tiiem 
be  intelligently  rejected^  or  by  a  minister  rejected  at  all,  salva 
fide  et  salva  ecclesia  ?  Does  not  such  rejection  involve  the 
most  imminent  peril  ? 

Moreover,  is  not  this  evinced  to  be  the  judgment  of  Congre- 
gationalists  by  every  method  in  which  the  standsurd  of  £aith 
among  a  people  can  make  itself  known  ?  Has  the  Westmin- 
ster Catechism  been  disowned  ?  Has  the  SaybrocdL  Platform 
ever  been  abolished  ?  Was  it  not  adopted  in  form  as  the  rec- 
ognized standard  of  the  Congregational  body  in  Connecticut? 
When  has  this  act  of  adoption  ever  been  revoked  ?  But  if  no 
instanoe  of  its  revocation  can  be  found,  there  are  repeated  in- 
stances of  renewed  assent  to  it,  and  of  renewed  assertion  of 
the  importance  of  adhering  to  it.  This  the  G-eneral  Associa- 
tion did  at  G-uilford  in  1742,  and  again  at  Fairfield  in  1753, 
in  the  following  words  : 

"  We  recommend  it  to  the  particular  Associations,  that  thev  be  verv  carefal 
that  the  true  and  great  Doctrines  of  the  gospel,  agreeable  to  the  Concession  of 
Faith,  be  maintained  and  preached  up,  against  the  Arminian,  Antinomian, 
and  other  errors,  and  that  especial  care  and  pains  be  taken  with  our  youth,  to 
instruct  them  in  the  principles  of  our  holy  religion  and  Articles  of  oar  Faith." 
President  Clap's  Brief  History ^  4*^.,  p.  17. 

At  a  meeting  in  Middletown  in  1755,  they  voted  ampng 
other  things  as  follows : 

"  This  Association  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  particular  Associations  in 
this  Colony,  to  agree  among  themselves,  frequently  to  insist  upon  these  doc- 
trines contained  in  our  Confession  of  Faith,  which  are  contrary  to  the  prevail- 
ing errors  of  the  day ;  and  particularly  that  they  would  bear  a  aufficient  tes- 
timony against  Socinianism,  Arminianism,  Arianism,  Pelagianism,  Antino- 
mianism,  or  any  other  errors  that  may  arise  among  us.  ♦  ♦  ♦  We  freely  de- 
clare our  adherence  to  the  doctrines  contained  in  our  Confession  of  Faith." 
Rid.  p.  18. 

But  is  it  said  that  although  this  is  in  form  and  name  the 
C!onfession  of  Faith  of  the  G-eneral  Association  of  Connecti- 
cut, yet  it  has  been  tacitly  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse,  and  to 
lose  its  binding  force  ?  We  ask,  in  what  partidukr  ?  We 
ask,  if  the  doctrines  common  to  the  Westminster  formulas, 
shorter  and  larger,  the  Savoy  Confession,  and  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  are  not  now  the  doctrines  of  the  churches  and  min- 
isters in  Connecticut  and  New  England,  and  if  any  one  can 
find  access  to  the  ministry  among  them  who  does  not  avow 
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his  belief  in  them?  It  is  doubtless  true,  that  the  dootrines 
of  Imputation,  of  Particular  Redemption,  and  of  the  Eter- 
nal Generation  of  the  Son,  and  Procession  of  the  Spirit,  are 
not  insisted  on.  But  is  not  the  last  of  these  doctrines  omitted 
in  the  Shorter  Catechism,  and  are  not  the  two  former  left  out 
of  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  ?  Much  more  we  may  ask,  has 
any  man  ever  yet  been  allowed  to  keep  his  place  in  the  min- 
is^ who  has  openly  rejected  the  dootrines  that  are  cardinal 
and  fundamental  in  all  these  confdssions,  such  as  the  articles 
that  we  have  proved  to  be  fundamental  ?  So  far  from  this, 
the  (mly  ministers  who  have  ever  been  known  to  deny  them, 
or  any  of  them,  have  been  promptly  censured,  and  proving  in- 
corrigible, have  been  deposed.  With  respect  to  Massachu- 
setts, we  may  appeal  to  the  rejection  of  the  whole  Unitarian 
body,  and  the  recent  refusal  to  license  Mr.  Leslie,  on  account 
of  unsound  views  of  Inspiration.  In  Connecticut,  Rev.  Mr. 
Abbot  of  Coventry,^  and  a  Mr.  Sherman  were  deposed  for  de- 
nying the  divinity  and  vicarious  atonement  of  Christ.  In 
common  with  the  churches' of  all  New  England,  those  of 
Connecticut  hold  no  fellowship,  direct  or  indirect,  with  those 
denominations  that  deny  either  these  doctrines,  or  eternal 
punishments  Nay,  private  members  of  churches  have  often 
been  excommunicated  for  these  heresies.  We  remember  that 
a  communicant  in  the  First  Church  in  New  Haven  (Dr.  Ba- 
con's) was,  some  years  ago,  cast  out  for  espousing  Universal- 
ism.  How,  then,  can  it  be  claimed,  that  the  Saybrook  Plat- 
form is  no  longer  in  force,  when  it  is  in  form  the  symbol  of 
the  Connecticut  churches,  and  for  the  substance  of  it,  it  is  in 
fact  their  standard  in  ecclesiastical  proceedings  ?  When  we 
say  it  is  in  force,  we  mean  not  that  it  takes  l£e  place  of  the 
Bible  as  the  supreme  rule  in  matters  of  faith,  but  that  it  is 
the  autitiorized  declaration  of  the  sense  in  which  these  church- 
es understand  the  Bible.  It  is  the  confession,  the  testimony 
which  they  give  to  the  world  for  the  gospel.  In  this  sense, 
it  was  originally  adopted,  as  appears  from  the  Preface  to  the 
Confession  itself.  In  this  sense,  how  has  it  become  obsolete  ? 
Has  it  not  been  of  late  years  reprinted  by  the  direction,  and 
nnder  the  superintendenee  of  tiie  Q-eneral  Association,  and 
with  such  explanations  and  comments  appended  to  the 
governmental  parts  of  it,  as  serve  to  illustrate  the  usages 
which  have  grown  up  under  it  ?  How  and  when,  then,  has 
it  become  obsolete,  or  in  any  manner  ceased  to  be  recognized 
as  a  symbol  declaratory  of  the  received  faith  of  the  churcdies? 
Moreover,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Greneral  Association 
of  Connecticut,  recently  in  most  of  the  New  England  Asso- 
ciations votes  have  been  passed  earnestly  recommending  that 
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the  children  of  the  congregations  be  instructed  in  the  Assem- 
bly's Catechism.  What  could  more  strongly  indicate  an  ad- 
herence to  the  ancient  formulas  ? 

But  it  has  been  said  that  it  is  no  part  of  the  functions  of  a 
General  Association  to  interfere  for  the  suppression  of  heresy 
among  the  churches  and  district  Associations,  though  it  may 
declare  the  doctrines  which  it,  on  its  own  part,  accepts  as 
Christianity.  This,  like  all  plausible  errors,  contains  a  half- 
truth.  Tlmt  half-truth  is,  that  it  is  not  a  judicial  body,  be- 
fore which  persons  are  to  be  tried  for  heresy  or  other  scandals. 
But  as  a  Christian  body  associated  for  the  promotion  of 
Christianity  within  its  bounds,  it  is  its  right  and  duty  to  de- 
clare, as  such  bodies  have  abundantly  declisired,  what  it  deems 
to  be  Christianity.  This  necessarily  involves  the  right,  and 
may  involve  the  duty,  of  declaring  negatively  what  it  does 
not  admit  to  be  Christianity.  It  may,  and  it  must,  as  occa- 
sion requires,  fix  conditions  of  membership.  Until  it  ceases 
to  deserve  the  name  of  a  Christian  body,  it  must  take  the 
ground  that  to  hold  or  abet  anti-Christian  sentiments,  dis- 
qualifies for  membership  in  it ;  and  if  smy  of  the  local  bodies 
connected  with  it  persist  in  espousing  or  countenancing  such 
heresies,  it  must,  in  order  to  self-clearing,  after  the  first  and 
second  admonition,  reject  them.  This  right  and  correlative 
duty  are  inherent  in  it  as  a  Christian  body,  by  force  of  prin- 
ciples  that  lie  deeper  than  all  written  constitutions.  Not  only 
so,  but  it  is  an  advisory  body,  whose  especial  duty  it  is  to 
counsel  and  admonish  the  ministers  and  churches  in  regard 
to  whatever  concerns  their  welfare,  and  especially  to  sound 
the  alarm  to  them  on  the  approach  of  danger.  This  service 
these  bodies  constantly  perform  in  reference  to  subjects  innu- 
merable. And  is  it  to  be  pretended  for  a  moment  that  the 
interests,  the  perils,  and  the  duties  pertaining  to  our  holy 
faith,  which  is  the  very  foundation  of  the  churches,  and  of 
religion  itself,  are  alone  to  be  excluded  from  the  scope  of 
their  faithful  watch  aQd  care,  their  admonitions  and  coun- 
sels ?  This  pretence  vanishes  on  the  very  statement  of  it. 
In  these  ways  General  Associations  have  repeatedly  inter- 
fered for  the  suppression  of  heresy.  They  have  refused  fel- 
lowship vidth  the  Unitarians  of  Massachusetts,  and  given  their 
fellowship  to  the  Orthodox  who  separated  from  them,  taking 
joyfully  the  spoiling  of  their  goods.  In  former  times,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  the  Association  of  Connecticut  sounded 
the  alarm  to  the  churches,  and  charged  the  district  Associa- 
tions to  guard  against  various  heresies  which  it  specified  by 
name  as  stealing  in  unawares.  And  more  recently  it  has  not 
failed  to  perform  this  duty,  as  occasion  has  required.     Thus, 
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in  an  address  to  tiie  chnrohes  in  1808,  nrging  them  to  the 
practioe  of  gospel  diseipline,  they  urge  the  discipline  of  here- 
tics,  '^  who  obstinately  adhere  to  some  essential  error,  sub- 
versive  of  the  atonement  by  Christ,  or  rendering  his  cross 
**  of  none  effect."  Among  these,  they  class  those  i?i^o  "  deny 
Hie  divinity,  personality,  and  messiahship  of  Christ."  They 
appointed  a  committee  to  examine  the  proceedings  of  the 
Tolland  consociation  in  deposing  Rev.  Mr.  Abbot,  some  forty 
years  since,  who  reported  among  other  facts,  that  he  was 
deposed  for  denying  the  Trinity,  the  incarnation  and  vica- 
rioos  atonement  of  Christ.  This  report  was  referred  to  a 
oommittee  consisting  of  Dr.  Dwight,  Dr.  Beecher,  and  Rafus 
Anderson,  who  recommended  that  the  Association  pass  the 
following,  among  other  votes,  which  was  accordingly  done  : 

*^  That  ID  the  late  proceedings  in  Coventry,  the  Elders  and  Churches  in 
Tolland  Coanty  have,  in  the  opinion  of  the  General  Association,  home  a  ju- 
dicious, faithfal,  and  highly  commeDdable  te^ttimony  to  the  truth." 

"That  according  to  the  firm  belief  of  this  General  A^sociatipn,  a  denial  of 
the  deity  of  Jesas  Christ  is  iieresy." 

"  That  a  profession  of  faith  made  in  the  words  -of  Scripture  is  no  real  ex- 
hibition of  the  real  faith  of  the  professor ;  since  all  persons  who  acktvt>wledge 
the  divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures  would,  although  some  of  them  are  in  their 
faith  directly  opposed  to  others,  make  the  same  profession  in  the  same 
words." 

It  results  inevitably  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from 
the  whole  past  history  of  these  Associations,  therefore,  that  it 
is  their  duty  to  interpose,  in  r  appropriate  ways,  for  the  sup- 
pression of  heresy,  when  iiie  necessity  for  it  unhappily  occurs. 
So  far  as  judicial  action  is  necessary  in  counteracting  false 
doctrine,  this  devolves  on  the  local  Associations  and  Councils 
which  pertain  to  the  Congregational  system ;  and  ever  has 
been,  and  still  is  used,  when  occasion  requires  it.  But  sup- 
pose tiiat  a  particular  local  body  is  deficient  in  this  particu- 
lar, is  there  any  remedy  ?  Unquestionably.  It  is  open  to 
the  fraternal  labors  and  admonitions  of  other  like  bodies  in 
fellowship  with  it.  If  these  prove  unavailing,  and  the  case 
seem  to  require  it,  they  may  be  pressed  to  the  extent  of  non- 
communion,  as  the  desperate  remedy  for  a  desperate  case. 
This  was  the  final  issue  in  the  case  of  the  Massachusetts 
Unitarians. 

We  think,  then,  that  it  has  been  made  apparent  that  there 
are  fundamental  doctrines  in  Christianity :  that  it  may  be 
known  what  they  are :  that  there  is  a  general  agreement 
respecting  tiiem  among  evangelical  churches :  that  the  evan- 
gelical communions  in  New  England  form  no  exception, 
whether  we  consider  their  formulas  of  faith,  their  standard 
Christian  literature,  or  their  uniform  practice  and  discipline  : 
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that  notwithstanding  the  weak  tirades  of  ambitions  innovators 
against  oreeds,  they  still,  in  oommon  with  all  Christians  and 
the  Bible,  present  a  credendum  somewhat  to  be  believed,  even 
the  fandamentals  of  Christianity,  as  the  condition  of  admis- 
sion to  their  fellowship.  Nor  can  we  donbt  what  will  be  the 
issne  of  attempts  to  obtain  tolerance  among  them  for  anti- 
Christian  heresy,  glossed  though  it  may  be  with  the  fascina- 
tions of  genios  and  eloquence.  They  will  never  sacrifice  tiie 
faith  of  G-od's  elect. 


ARTICLE  m. 

THE    END    OF    GOD    IN    CREATION. 
By  Rev.  W.  C.  Wisnee,  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Creation  is  the  power  of  Q-od  causing  beings  and  things  to 
spring  into  existence  from  nothing,  and  thus  filling  immensity 
with  the  works  of  his  hand.  The  creations  of  man  (as  they 
are  termed)  are  wonderful.  But  they  are  confined  to  casting 
into  new  forms,  and  bringing  into  original  combinations, 
materials  furnished  to  his  hands.  He  cannot  originate  a 
single  particle  of  that  matter  upon  which  he  exercises  his 
skill.  The  power  of  causing  something  to  exist  from  nothing 
belongs  to  Omnipotence  alone. 

The  magnitude  of  creation  is  beyond  the  conception  of 
finite  mind.  Think  of  eighty  millions  of  suns,  the  centres  of 
systems  like  our  own,  already  discovered — and  the  myriads 
of  such  systems  which  doubtless  lie  "  beyond  the  ken  of  the 
eye  and  of  the  telescope" — and  the  whole  revolving  in  silent 
and  solemn  grandeur  around  the  point  where  G-od  lias  fixed 
his  throne  as  the  physical  and  moral  centre  of  the  universe. 
No  wonder  the  Psalmist  should  exclaim  in  astonishment  and 
almost  in  fear  lest  he  should  be  overlooked  in  the  immensity 
of  Q-od*s  works:  "  When  I  consider  thy  heavens,  the  work 
of  thy  fingers ;  the  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  or- 
dained ;  what  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him,  or  the 
son  of  man  that  thou  visitest  him  ?" 

The  creation  of  G-od  suggests  to  the  rational  mind  of  man 
the  pertinent  and  important  inquiry.  What  was  the  design^ 
the  ultimate  objective  end  of  the  Creator,  in  bringing  this  im- 
mense system  into  being  ?  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to 
furnish,  if  possible,  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  question. 

I.  Let  us  first  explain  what  we  mean  by  the  end  of  G-od 
in  creation. 

The  end  for  which  an  intelligent  being  performs  an  act,  or  a 
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861168  of  acts,  is  either  oltimate  or  sabordiaate.  An  altiiiiate 
end  isthat  wfaidi  the  being  desires  for  what  it  is  in  itself,  and 
not  that  he  may  nse  it  to  aoocmpli^  something  else.  As 
when  a  miser  seeks  gold  for  what  it  is  in  itself,  to  gratify  his 
avmrioioas  desire  of  hoarding,  and  not  for  what  he  can  obtain 
by  means  of  this  gold.  So,  when  one  visits  his  distant  friends 
to  gratify  die  social  tendencies  of  his  nature,  withoat  refer- 
ence to  any  other  and  after  benefit  to  resolt  therefrom,  this 
social  yisit  is  the  uliinuUe  end  of  the  jonrney.  A  sulxNrdi- 
nate  end  is,  as  the  term  indicates,  an  end  to  an  end  ;  or  an 
end  for  the  accomplishment  of  some  other  end.  As  when  a 
man  resolves  to  become  a  merchant,  to  make  property  to  sap- 
port  his  Csimily.  In  this  case  the  becoming  a  merchant  is  an 
end  subordinate  to  that  of  making  property,  and  both  these 
are  snbordinate  to  the  ultimate  end,  viz.,  that  of  supporting 
tlie  family.  So  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  purchases  a  riding 
eatablishment  to  take  a  journey  to  see  his  friends — ^the  pur- 
chase is  an  end  subordinate  to  ^at  of  taking  the  journey,  and 
both  these  are  subordinate  to  the  ultimate  end,  viz.,  enjoying 
the  society  of  friends. 

It  will  be  seen  at  onee  that  an  ultimate  end,  or  that  for 
which  all  other  ends  in  Ihe  series  exist,  and  from  which  they 
derive  their  importance,  is  in  tiie  mind  of  the  agent  his  chief 
end.  Thus  in  the  case  first  supposed  above ;  the  becoming  a 
merchant  is  an  end  valued  only  on  account  of  its  relation  to 
that  of  making  pn^rty, — and  both  these  ends  are  valued  only 
on  account  of  their  relation  to  that  of  supporting  the  family, 
which  is  both  the  ultimate  and  chief  end  in  this  series. 

It  is  contended  by  some  that  the  same  series  of  subordinate 
ends  may  have  more  than  one  ultimate  end,  of  which  one 
may  be  chief,  and  the  others  inferior  ends.  This  was  the 
opinion  of  Edwards.  He  says:'  ''Two  different  ends  may 
be  both  ultimate  ends,  and  yet  not  be  chief  ends.  They  may 
be  both  valued  for  their  own  sake,  and  both  sought  in  the 
same  work  or  acts,  and  yet  one  valued  more  highly  and  sought 
more  than  another.  Thus  a  man  may  go  a  journey  to  obtain 
two  different  benefits  or  enjoyments,  both  which  may  be 
agreeable  to  him  in  themselves  considered,  and  so  boib  may 
be  what  he  values  on  their  own  account,  and  seeks  for  their 
own  sake ;  and  yet  one  may  be  much  more  agreeable  than 
the  other ;  and  so  be  what  he  sets  his  heart  chiefly  upon,  and 
seeks  most  after  in  his  going  a  journey.  Thus  a  man  may 
go  a  journey  partly  to  obtain  the  possession  and  enjoyment  of 
a  bride  that  is  very  dear  to  him,  and  partly  to  gratify  his 
curiosity  in  looking  in  a  telescope,  or  some  new-invented  and 

'  Worcester  editioD,  fo).  vi.  p.  11. 
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extraordinary  optio  irlass.  Both  may  be  ends  that  he  seeks 
in  his  jouriyTan/the  one  not  prJperly  subordinate,  or  in 
order  to  another.  One  may  not  depend  on  another,  and  there- 
fore both  may  be  ultimate  ends ;  but  yet  the  obtaining  his 
beloyed  bride  may  be  his  chief  end,  and  the  benefit  of  the 
optic  glass  his  inferior  end.  The  former  may  be  what  he  sets 
his  heart  vastly  most  upon,  and  so  be  properly  the  chief  end 
of  his  journey."  Our  view  differs  somewhat  from  that  of 
Edwards  upon  this  point.  As  these  different  objects  are  to 
be  obtained  by  the  same  course  of  action,  or  by  the  same 
series  of  subordinate  ends,  we  believe  it  would  be  speaking 
more  correctly  to  represent  them  as  forming  one  compound 
ultimate  end,  rather  than  two  distinct  ultimate  ends. 

We  see  not  why  ultimate  ends  may  not  be  divided  into 
simple  and  compound.  Simple  when  confined  to  a  single 
object.  Compound  when  they  consist  of  more  objects  than 
one.  Thus,  that  which  is  to  be  obtained  or  aci^omplished  by 
the  same  series  of  actions  or  events,  should,  as  we  thiak,  be 
viewed  as  one  end,  although  composed  of  several  objects.  To 
make  this  the  more  apparent  we  observe  (a).  That  two  ob- 
jects may  go  to  form  a  part  of  the  ultimate  end  for  which  a 
certain  course  is  pursued  or  adopted,  it  is  necessary  that  both 
move  the  mind  of  the  agent  to  the  adoption  of  the  course ; 
and  not  that  while  gne  moves  the  other  comes  in  as  something 
to  be  enjoyed  in  consequence  of  the  course.  Suppose,  for  il- 
lustration, an  individual  to  visit  Boston  to  attend  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  A.  B.  C.  F.  M.;  and  being  there,  he  improves 
the  opportunity  to  inspect  the  various  objects  of  interest 
which  are  to  be  Tound  in  that  city,  and  is  delighted  with 
what  he  sees.  In  this  case,  the  seeing  of  Boston,  and  the  de- 
light which  the  view  afforded,  formed  no  part  of  the  ultimate 
end  of  the  journey,  for  it  exerted  no  moving  influence  upon 
the  mind  before  the  agent  left  home.  He  would  have  visited 
any  other  city  as  readily  as  Boston,  provided  the  Board  had 
held  its  Sessions  there.  The  pleasure  of  seeing  Boston  was 
merely  incidental  to,  and  formed  no  part  of,  the  object  cff  the 
journey.  But  if  we  suppose  that  this  individual  had  pre- 
vious]^ been  seized  with  a  desire  to  see  that  city,  yet  not  so 
great  as  to  induce  him  to  visit  it  for  this  purpose  alone,  but 
still  so  great  as  to  cause  him  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the  Board 
more  readily,  because  of  its  being  held  there,  then  the  seeing 
of  Boston  would  form,  not  a  distinct  end  or  motive,  for  it  had 
not  power  of  itself  to  move,  but  an  ingredient  in  or  a  part  of  the 
end  which  did  move.  Attending  the  Board  formed  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  motive  power,  and  it  would  have  moved  by 
itself  alone ;  but  the  other  consideration,  although  compara- 
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tiyely  feeble  and  unable  to  move  by  itself,  when  oombined 
with  the  first,  adds  strength  to  the  motive ;  and  thus  from 
being  simple  it  becomes  compound. 

(b).  Of  two  objects  which  go  tb  form  a  compound  ultimate 
end,  neither  may  have  the  power  to  move  when  by  itself :  as 
when  an  individual  undertakes  a  journey  to  see  friends,  and  to 
attend  to  some  it€fms  of  business.  Both  objects,  taken 
together,  are  sufficient  to  move  him  to  the  journey ;  but 
neither,  separately,  would  be  sufficient.  Here  are  not  two 
ultimate  ends,  for  it  takes  the  influence  of  both,  conjointly, 
to  move  to  action  ;  but  the  One  end  is  compound^  made  up  of 
the  tmited  motive  power  of  both  objects.  Nor  is  the  case 
materially  changed  where  each  object  has  motive  power  in 
ittelf  sufficient  to  move  to  action.  Suppose  the  intercourse 
witii  friends  a  sufficient  motive  of  itself  to  cause  the  journey ; 
and  likewise  that  the  business  to  be  attended  to  was  of  suffi- 
cient importance  to  produce  the  same  result,  although  no 
friends  were  to  be  seen,  still  it  would  seem  that,  as  they 
exert  their  influence  in  the  same  direction,  and  lead  to  the 
same  course  of  action,  they  should  not  be  called  distinct  ends, 
but  component  parts  of  the  same  ultimate  end.  They  go  to 
form  the  cord  of  motive  which  draws  the  agent  in  that  direc- 
tion. This  oord  may  be  composed  of  a  variety  of  objects, 
which  go  to  make  up  the  strands  of  which  it  is  formed. 
These  strands' may  diner  in  size,  and  strength,  or  power,  but 
they  are  all  united  and  twisted  together,  so'as  to  fortn  but  one 
cord.  Thus,  in  the  case  supposed  by  President  Edwards,  of 
an  individual  undertaking  a- journey  to  ^'  obtain  a  bride,"  and 
to  "  look  in  a  telescope,"  instead  of  making  these  t\t^o 
objeets  distinct  ultimate  ends,  the  one  the  inferior,  and  the 
other  the  chief  end,  as  they  blend  their  influence,  and  lead 
to  the  same  result,  we  should  call  them  a  compound  ultimate 
end,  composed  of  these  two  parts,  one  of  which  was  altogether 
inferior  in  magnitude  and  power  to  the  other.  It  seems  to 
us  that  the  same  series  of  subordinate  ends  can  have  but  one 
ultimate  end,  which  may  be  either  simple  or  compound  ;  and 
this  ultimate  is  always  ike  chief  end  of  the  series.  It  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  what  we  seek  to  ascertain  in  this  paper 
is  God's  ultimate,  and,  of  course,  chief  end,  in  creating  the 
universe,  or  in  adopting  the  present  physical  and  moral 
system. 

Again  :  The  ends  or  purposes  of  intelligent  beings  are 
divided  into  subjective  and  objective  enAs.  The  subjective  end 
has  reference  to  the  feelings  and  desires  of  the  agent  or  being, 
which  are  to  be  gratified  by  the  selection  and  accomplishment 
of  the  objective  end.     It  consists  in  the  gratification  of  these 
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feelings  and  desires.  The  objective  end  is  fhe  thing  to  be 
done  or  brought  to  pass,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  which 
the  agent  is  prompted  by  these  feelings,  affections,  or  desires. 
To  illustrate  this  distinction,  let  us  recur  again  to  the  miser 
who  toils  to  obtain  gold  for  its  own  sake,  that  he  may  hoard 
it  up.  In  this  case,  it  is  avarice  of  the  most  debasing  kind 
which  prompts  him  to  labor  for  gold,  and  the  gratification  of 
this  feeling  fotms  his  subjective  ultimate  end  ;  while  the  po$^ 
session  of  the  gold  which  he  labors  to  obtain,  and  which  he 
desires  for  what  it  is  in  itself,  forms  his  objective  ultimate  end. 
It  is  not  the  subjective  end  of  God  in  creating  the  universe 
that  we  se^k.  We  know  this  must  have  been  based  in  the 
perfections  of  his  character  ;  it  must  have  been  for  the  grati- 
fication of  his  infinite  benevolence,  his  botmdless  love,  that  he 
adopted  and  spake  into  being  the  preset  system  of  things. 
But  there  must  be  some  objective  end  toward  which  he  is 
impelled  by  hiB  benevolence  and  love,  and  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  which  the  present  system  was  caused  to  exist.  It  is 
this  objective  end  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  ascertain. 

II.  We  proceed  to  point  out  what  we  consider  G-od^s  end  in 
creation  to  hdve  been. 

And  here  we  premise  that  whatever  this  end  was,  it  was 
something  in  the  order  of  time  future ;  that  is,  .  some- 
thing yet  to  be  obtained  or  accomplished.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  a  being  to  adopt  and  carry  out  a  plan  to  obtain  a 
good,  or  to  accomplish  an  end  which  was  already  obtained 
or  accomplished.  It  is  thei^efore  evident  that  the  end  for 
which  a  course  is  pursued  must  be  something  in  the  order  of 
time  future — something  yet  to  take  place.  This  fact  we  shall 
find  to  be  important  in  out  after  discussion,  and  the  reader 
will  bear  it  in  mind. 

We  are  now  prepared  for  the  getieral  statement  that,  accord- 
ing to  our  view,  the  end  of  God  in  creation  is  not  to  be  found 
in  himself-— that  God  is  not  his  own  end.  In  assuming  this 
position,  we  take  ground  somewhati  different  from  that  of  Ed- 
wards. This  we  do  with  great  reluctance  and  no  small  share 
of  diffidence.  We  are  not  among  those  who  believe  that  an- 
tagonism to  greatness  insures  to  one's  self  a  portion  of  that 
greatness.  It  would,  however,  be  weak  and  pusillanimous^ 
from  modesty,  or  reverence,  to  surrender  what  we  consider 
important  truths  to  the  authority  of  great  names.  The  dif- 
ference between  Edwards  and  ourself  upon  this  point  may  be 
traced  mainly  to  a  distinction  which  he  has  omitted  to  make, 
but  which  we  deem  of  great  importance.  We  mean  the  dis- 
tinction which  eqdsts  between  the  display  of  the  attribute 
and  perfections  of  God^  and  the  effect  produced  by  that  dis- 
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play  upon  fhe  mind  of  the  beholder.  These  attributes  and 
perfections  belong  to  Q-od  )  their  display  is  the  act  of  Grod ; 
bat  the  impression  made  upon  the  mind  of  another,  by  this 
display,  forms  no  part  of  Grod ;  it  is  not  the  act  of  Q-od,  but 
the  result  of  that  act ;  it  is  an  effect  which  was  not  produced, 
nor  does  it  exist  in  the  mind  of  God,  but  which  was  produced 
and  exists  in  the  mind  of  the  creature.  The  importance  of 
this  distinction  will  be  made  apparent  hereafter. 

That  God  could  not  have  been  his  own  end  in  creation,  we 
argue  from  the  infinite  fullness  of  his  nature.  We  can  con- 
ceive of  but  one  way  in  which  a  being  can  become  his  own 
objective  end  in  anything  he  does,  and  that  is  by  supposing 
that  he  is  destitute  of  something  of  which  he  feels  the  need, 
and  consequentiy  desires  for  himself.  To  illustrate :  take  the 
scholar  whq  pursues  with  diligence  his  studies ;  he  may  do 
tiiis  because  he  delights  in  knowledge,  and  his  ultimate  ob- 
jective end  may  be  an  increase  of  knowledge  ;  or  he  may  do 
it  because  knowledge  will  render  him  more  worthy  of  esteem. 
In  either  case,  the  ultimate  end  is  to  be  found  in  himself,  and 
in  both  the  idea  of  defect  on  the  part  of  the  agent  is  prom- 
inent. Were  his  knowledge  already  perfect,  there  would  be 
no  need  that  he  should  study  to  increase  it.  Nay,  to  increase 
it  WQuld  be  impossible,  and  he  would  be  as  wortiiy  of  esteem 
as  knowledge  could  make  him.  So  a  man  may  feel  the  need 
of  a  new  habitation  ;  he  may  deem  such  a  one  as  he  proposes 
necessary  to  his  comfort,  and  he  may  proceed  to  erect  one  ac- 
cordingly. In  this  case,  the  ultimate  end  of  his  proceeding  to 
build  is  that  he  may  occupy  a  dwelling  fitted  up  with 
convenience,  elegance,  and  taste,  i.  e.,  in  this  act  he  is  his  own 
end.  But  this  supposition  carries  upon  its  ^ce  the  idea  of 
defect — of  something  needed  by  the  man,  which  he  does  not 
possess.  Nor  can  we  suppose  a  being  to  make  himself  the 
end  in  what  he  does,  witiiout  supposing  that  he  lacks  some- 
thing which  he  deems  necessary  to  his  completeness,  which 
always  implies  defect. 

Now  until  some  defect  is  found  to  exist  in  God — until  it 
can  be  shown  that  he  does  not  possess,  and  has  not  from  eter- 
nity possessed,  infinite  fullness ;  that  there  is  in  his  case  some 
personal  watit  unsupplied,  it  is  impossible  to  show  that  God 
is  his  own  end  in  creation.  The  infinite  perfection  of  his 
character,  and  the  infinite  fullness  of  his  being,  utterly  pre- 
clude that  such  should  be  the  case. 

But  it  may  be  well  to  dwell  more  at  large  upon  this  part  of 
the  subject. 

1.  God^s  own  happiness  could  not  be  his  ultimate  end  in 
creation.     It  will  be  borne  in  tpind,  that  the  ultimate  end  is 
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something  in  the  future^  something  yet  to  be  accomplished. 
God's  happiness  can  be  made  his  end  in  creation  in  only  two 
ways — ^by  increasing  it,  or  by  continuing  it.  But  this  happi- 
ness can  never  be  increased,  for  it  is  already  perfect  in  kind, 
and  infinite  in  degree.  And  the  only  way  in  which  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  happiness  can  be  made  Grod's  end  in  creation 
is,  by  supposing  it  necessary  in  order  to  the  continued  grati- 
fication of  his  benevolent  feelings.  While  the  feelings  of 
Q-od's  heart  are  fiiUy  gratified  he  must  be  happy ;  and  we 
admit  that  his  failing  to  accomplish  any  purpose,  and  thus 
failing  to  gratify  these  feelings,  would  disappoint  and  render 
him  unhappy.  So  that  the  continued  gratification  of  these 
feelings,  and  thus  the  continuance  of  his  happiness,  was  un- 
doubtedly an  end  of  Q-od  in  creation  ;  but,  as  we  have  seen, 
this  was  his  subjective,  and  not  his 'objective  end.  We  per- 
ceive, then,  that  God's  happiness,  either  in  its  increase  or  con- 
tinuance, is  not  the  end  for  which  we  seek. . 

2.  God's  attributes,  natural  or  moral,  could  not  have  been 
his  end  in  creation.  The  only  ways  in  which  we  can  conceive 
the  attributes  of  God  to  be  his  end  in  qreation,  are  to  increase 
them,  to  exercise  them,  or  to  display  them.  The  first  could 
not  have  been  his  end,  for  the  increase  of  attributes  already 
infinite  is  impossible.  The  second,  tiiat  of  exercising  his  at- 
tributes, is  considered  by  Edwards  a  part  of  God's  end  in 
creation,  or,  as  he  would  prefer  to  call  it,  one  of  God's  ends — 
perhaps  not  his  chief  end,  but  still  one  of  his  ultimate  ends. 

"  It  seems,"  says  he,  "a  thing  in  itself  fit,  proper,  and  desirable,  that  the 
glorious  attributes  of  God,  which  consist  in  a  stimciency  for  certain  acts  or 
effects,  should  bd  exerted  in  the  production  of  such  eflSacts,  as  might  manifest 
the  infinite  power,  wisdom,  righteousness,  goodness,  &c.,  which  are  in  God. 
If  the  world  had  not  been  created,  these  attributes  never  would  have  had  any 
exercise.  The  power  of  Grod,  which  is  a  sufficiency  in  him  to  produce  great 
effects,  roust  forever  have  been  dormant  and  useless  as  to  anyeffect.  The 
divine  wisdom  and  prudence  would  have  had  no  exercise  in  any  wise  contri« 
vance»  any  prudent  proceeding,  or  disposal  of  things,  for  there  would  have  been 
no  objects  of  contrivance  or  disposal.  The  same  might  be  observed  of  God's  jus- 
tice, goodness,  and  truth.  Indeed,  God  might  have  known  as  perfectly  that  he 
possessed  these  attributes,  if  they  had  never  been  exerted  or  expressed  in  any 
etfect.  But  then  if  the  attributes,  which  consist  in  a  sufficiency  of  corre- 
spondent effects,  are  in  themselves  excellent,  the  exercise  of  them  must  like- 
wise be  excellent."    Vol.  VI.  pp.  29, 30. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  Edwards  makes  the  exercise 
of  God's  infinite  attributes  a  thing  desirable  in  itself,  and  one 
of  his  ends  in  creation.  If  we  understand  him^  he  teaches 
that  God  exerted  his  infinite  power  and  wisdom  in  creation 
for  ihe  sake  of  exerting  them;  their  exercise  was  in  itself 
excellent,  and  one  ultimate  object  or  end  which  Beity  had  in 
view  in  exerting  them,  was  that  they  might  be  exerted. 
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ThatiS)  the  exeroiee  itself,  and  the  end  of  that  exercise,  are 
the  same  thing.  To  show  the  absurdity  of  this  position,  we 
remark : 

(a).  The  moral  attributes  of  G-od  were  not  exerdsed  at  all  in 
the  work  of  creation .  Benevolence  cannot  create,  norjustioe,  nor 
mercy.  The  only  attributes  which  were,  or  could  have  been  ex- 
erted by  G-od  in  the  work  of  creation,  are  his  infinite  wisdom  to 
contrive,  and  his  eternal  poWer  to  execute.  We  admit  that 
the  gratification  of  the  benevolent  feelings  of  God's  heart  led 
him  to  exercise  these  natural  attributes  in  one  direction  rather 
than  another ;  but  the  gratification  of  these  feelings,  as  has 
been  already  shown,  is  9ie  subjective  end  of  God  in  creation 

• 

But  it  may  be  asked,  Did  not  the  work  of  creation  furnish 
an  occasion  for  the  exercise  of  God's  moral  attributes,  viz., 
his  benevolencef,  justice,  and  mercy  ?  Certainly  it  did.  But 
that  which  is  a  mere  incident  of  creation  cannot  be  its  end. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  beings  created  and  a  govern- 
ment established  simply  for  the  sake  of  exercising  justice  and 
mercy,  without  any  farther. and  ulterior  end.  But  upon  this 
point  we  need  not  dwell ;  for  Edwards  himself  admits  that  this 
was  no  part  of  God's  end  in  creation. 

v. 

"  God,"  says  be,  "  before  he  created  the  world,  had  some  good  in  view  as  a 
conseqaence  of  the  world's  existence  that  was  originally  agreeable  to  himself, 
in  itself  considered,  that  inclined  him  to  create  the  world,  or  to  bring  the  nni- 
verse  with  its  various  intelligent  creatures  into  existence,  in  sach  a  manner  as 
he  created  it.  Bnt  after  the  world  was  created,  and  such  and  such  intelligent 
creature  actually  had  existence,  in  such  and  snch  circumstances,  then  a 
wise,  just  regulation  of  them  was  agreeable  to  God  in  itself  considered.  And 
God's  love  of  justice  and  hatred  of  injustice,  would  be  sufSci^nt  in  such  a 
case  to  induce  God  to  deal  justly  with  his  creatures,  and  to  prevent  all  in- 
justice in  him  toward  them.  But  yet  there  is  no  necessity  of  supposing 
that  Grod's  love  of  doing  justly  to  intelligent  beings,  and  hatred  of  the  con- 
trary, was  what  originally  induced  God  to  create  the  world,  and  to  make  intel- 
ligent beings ;  and  so  to  order  the  occasion  of  doinsr  either  justly  or  unjustly. 
Tke  justice  of  God's  nature  makes  a  just  regulation  agreeable,  and  the  con- 
trary dieagreeablf ,  as  there  is  occasion,  the  subject  being  supposed,  and  the 
occasion  given :  But  we  must  suppose  something  else  tJuU  shall  induce  him 
to  create  the  sul^jects^  or  order  the  occasion.^*    Vol.  VI.  p.  16. 

Here,  then,  we  have  the  admission  of  £!dwards,  that  the 
occasion  which  G-od's  act  of  creation  afforded  him  to  exercise 
his  moral  attributes  was  not  his  ultimate  end  in  creation,  or 
any  part  of  it.  In  his  own  language ;  "  We  must  suppose 
something  else  which  should  incline  him  to  create  the  sub- 
jects, or  order  the  occasion."  If,  therefore,  Q-od's  moral  attri- 
butes were  not  exercised  in  the  work  of  creation ;  and  if  the 
occasion  creation  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  these  attributes 
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formed  no  part  of  kis  ultimate  end  in  creating,  then  it  fol- 
lows that  the  exercise  of  these  attributes  oonld  not  haire  been 
his  end  in  creation. 

(b).  To  snppose  God  to  exercise  his  natnral  atMbntes  or 
powers,  simply  for  the  sake  of  exercising  them  ;  or  that  this 
forms  any  part  of  his  ultimate  end  in  exercising  them,  is  a 
supposition  entirely  unworthy  of  Deity.  We  deny  that  there 
is  anything  excellent  in  itself  in  the  exercise  of  natural 
powers,  simply  for  the  sake  of  exercising  them :  and  this 
denial  holds  good  whether  these  powers  are  finite  or  infinite  ; 
whether  they  belong  to  the  creature  or  to  the  Creator.  For 
a  man  to  exercise  his  powers  simply  for  the  sake  of  exercising 
them,  without  any  other  end  or  design,  would  be  absurd  and 
foolish ;  and  shall  we  attribute  to  G-od  what  would  be  beneath 
the  dignity  t)f  man  ?  Besides,  were  there  any  excellency  in 
the  simple  exercise  of  powers  without  reference  to  the  design, 
object,  or  result,  then  this  excellence  would  inhere  without 
respect  to  the  direction  in  which  these  powers  were  exercised, 
and  their  exercise  would  remain  excellent  although  put  forth 
in  such  a  direction  as  to  produce  malevolent  results,  i.  e.,  the 
exercise  is  in  itself  excellent  j  although  the  results  produced 
are  infinitely  hateful.  Those  who  can  may  believe  such  a 
doctrine ;  we  cannot. 

The  truth  is,  that  all  the  excellence  which  attaches  to  the 
exercise  of  natural  powers,  depends  upon  and  is  borrowed 
from,  their  designed  results.  If  the  designed  results  are  ex- 
cellent, the  exercise  taken  in  connection  with  these  results  is 
excellent:  but  if  they  are  malevolent  and  hateful,  then  is  the 
exercise  taken  in  connection  with  them  hateful.  While  the 
exercise  of  natural  powers  has  no  moral  character — no  excel- 
lence of  its  own,  it  borrows  such  a  character  from,  its  intend- 
ed result.  I^he  exercise  of  God's  wisdom  and  power  in  the 
work  of  creation  is  excellent,  because  the  designed  result  is 
excellent,  and  for  no  other  reason.  It  is  evident,  then,  that 
the  mere  exercise  of  God's  attributes,  whether  natural  or 
moral,  forms  no  part  of  his  ultimate  end  in  creation. 

Nor  can  the  mere  display  of  his  attributes  form  any  part  of 
God's  end  in  creation.  One  definition  of  display  is  **  to  spread 
out,"  to  furnish  signs  of,  or  evidence  concerning^  without  ref- 
erence to  any  effect  produced  upon  mind  by  this  spreading 
out  or  furnishing  of  evidence.  Another  definition  is,  **to 
exhibit  to  the  sight  or  mind,"  taking  in  both  the  spreading 
out,  or  exhibition  of  an  object,  and  its  being  perceivcil  or  ap- 
prehended by  an  intelligent  agent.'    We  use  the  term  in  this 

i  We  are  snstained  by  the  best  lexicographers  in  this  double  rendering  of 
display.    We  mention  this  because  its  correctness  has  been  doubted  by  some 
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{daoe  in  tiie  fomier,  and  more  limited  sense.  What  we  mean 
to  assert  is,  that  it  was  no  part  of  Gtni's  end  in  creation  to 
spread  ont,  fnmish,  or  di^lay  the  evidence  of  the  existence 
and  nature  of  his  attributes,  simplp  lor  the  sake  of  making 
snch  a  display,  and  without  regard  to  the  e£fect  it  would  nat- 
urally produce  upon  intelligent  mind.  An  author,  for  illus> 
tration,  publishes  a  work  which  bears  the  impress  of  his 
mind ;  it  di^lays  a  heart  foil  of  benevolence,  a  genius  of  the 
first  Older,  and  the  workings  of  a  mighty  intellect.  Now,  ac- 
cording to  our  present  use  of  the  term,  this  displajf  ia  made, 
although  the  book  is  never  read,  or  these  attributes  under- 
stood md  appreciated  by  a  single  individuaL  The  book  con- 
tains the  marks  of  genius  and  intellectual  power  just  as  really 
as  if  it  were  read.  Could  we  suppose  Daniel  Webster  to 
have  made  his  great  speech  against  Haynes  alone  in  his  study 
instead  of  the  Senate  Chamber,  it  would  still  contain  or  dis- 
play all  its  present  evidences  of  the  mental  powers  of  the 
man ;  the  cmly  difference  would  be,  that  no  one  being  pres- 
ent, the  display  would  have  produced  no  effect  upon  mind. 
The  fact  that  multitudes  have  never  read  this  speech,  or  been 
affected  by  it,  does  not  lessen  the  display  it  contains  of  the 
powers  of  its  distinguished  author :  nor  would  this  display  be 
lessened  if  it  had  never  been  heard  or  read  by  a  single  indi- 
viduaL And  s6  .likewise  the  attributes  of  Gbd  are  displayed 
just  as  perfectly  in  the  work  of  oration,  whether  or  not  there 
be  mind  to  be  affected  by  this  display.  This  earth,  with  its 
plants  and  animals,  displayed  the  wisdom  and  the  power  of 
God  just  as  really  before  man  was  created  to  apprehend  and 
be  affected  by  them,  as  afterward.  Now  the  position  we 
take  is,  that  snch  a  display  as  this,  considered  separately 
from  any  effect  to  be  produced  upon  mind  by  it,  formed  no 
part  of  God's  end  in  creation.'     We  are  led  to  this  conelu- 

who  contend  that  the  use  of  this  word  always  implies  the  presence  of  intelli- 


8i|rht 

wide ;  to  expand."  "  2.  To  spread  before  the  view ;  to  exhibit  to  the  eyes, 
or  to  the  mind ;  to' make  manifest"  Here  we  have  the  best  anthority  for  the 
distinction  we  have  made,  and  we  consider  it  of  no  mean  importance  to  a  cor- 
rect understandiBff  of  the  present  argrnment 

^  It  may  be  saia  that  divines,  who  have  held  that  the  display  of  his  attri- 
bates  forms  a  part  of  God*s  end  ii^  creation,  have  used  the  term  in  its  second- 
ary and  more  enlarged  sense,  including  the  effect  upon  mind.  Admitted ;  but 
the  question  returns,  of  which  of  the  two  parts  of  this  definition  dc  they  pred- 
icate this  end?  If  of  the  first  part,  we  take  issue  with  them,  and  deny  its 
correctness.  If  they  confine  it  to  the  second  part,  viz.,  the  effect  which  the 
^  unfolding "  or'  **  spreading  out "  produces  upon  the  minds  of  intelligent 
agents,  then,  we  ask,  why  not  make  the  distinction  instead  of  confounding  the 
two  things  ?    We  can  see  no  reason  why,  unless  it  is  because  this  distinction 
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sion,  beoause  such  a  display,  simply  in  the  light  of  a  display ^ 
and  aside  from  the  efTec^  it  produces  upon  intelligent  mind,  is 
entirely  valueless.  God  understood  and  delighted  in  his  own 
attributes  just  as  perfectly  before  this  display  as  afterward , 
and,  aside  from  its  effect  upon  other  minds,  it  must  be  made 
in  vain;  which  is  unworthy  of  the  Great  Supreme.  What 
would  be  thought  of  an  autiior  who  should  write  and  publish 
a  book  simply  to  display  the  powers  of  his  mind,  without  any 
idea  of  having  it  read  to  produce  an  effect  upon  other  minds  ? 
What  should  we  think  of  a  Webster,  if  he  had  delivered  the 
speech  already  referred  to  in  his  study,  alone,  simply  to  dis- 
play the  attributes  of  his  great  mind,  without  any  reference 
to  tbe  effect  such  a  display  might  produce  upon  others  ?  Who 
does  not  know  that  such  a  course  would  be  CQUsidered  ex- 
tremely absurd  ?  And  yet  even  from  such  a  course  good 
would  result  to  these  authors,  which,  from  the  nature  of  the 
case,  could  not  possibly  result'  to  Deity,  No  author  <K>uld 
compose  with  ability  a  book,  and  thus  display  powers  of  mind 
and  heart,  without  increasing  or  enhirging  those  powers  ;  the 
exercise  they  would  receive  in  the  act  would  render  them 
larger  and  stronger.  And  a  similar  result  must  follow  the 
preparation  and  delivery  of  such  a  speech  as  Webster's,  al- 
though it  were  delivered  in  solitude.  But  such  an  effect  is 
not  supposable  in  the  ease  of  the  Infinite  One.  His  powers  con 
never  be  increased  by  ejxeroise.  They  were  from  eternity  in- 
finitely great ;  and  infinitude  precludes  increase.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  God  would  not  reap  ilie  benefit  from  such  a 
course  which  would  accrue  to  man.  And  shall  we  attribute 
to  the  Infinitely  Wise  and  Holy  God  that  which  we^ould 
consider  absurd  in  finite  man  ?  Jt  seems  to  Us  perfectly  evi- 
dent, that  the  simple  display  of  God's  attributes,  iot  its  own 
sake,  can  form  no  part  of  his  end  in  creation. 

We  can  conceive  of  but  one  other  way,  by  which  this  dis- 
play of  the  attributes  or  powers  of  a  being  can  have  the 
being  himself  for  its  end ;  and  that  is  by  receiving  some  good, 
real  or  supposed,  from  the  effect  produced  upon  other  minds 
by  such  display.  A  man,  for  example,  may  make  a  display 
of  his  abilities,  and  produce  a  powerful  effect  upon  others, 
not  for  the  sake  of  the  display,  nor  for  the  sake  of  the  im- 
pression produced ;  but  for  the  sake  of  some  gain  to  himself, 
or  to  feed  his  vanity.  In  such  a  case,  the  ultimate  end  of  the 
being  making  the  display  would  be  found  in  himself.  But 
such  a  supposition,  is  not  admissible  in  regard  to  God.     To 

shows  80  clearly,  that  (he  end  for  which  we  seek,  is  not  in  God  himself;  for 
surely  this  effect  is  not  produced  in  Grod's  mind,  bat  in  the  minds  of  his 
creatures. . 
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sa{qpoee  that  he  can  leoeive  good  firom  his  creatures,  or  that 
he  is  in  any  sense  dependent  upon  them  for  his  happiness,  so 
that  in^>res8i<Mis  made  upon  their  minds  can  either  increase 
or  diminish  it,  woold  be  to  deny  at  once  his  own  infinite  full* 
ness  and  independence.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  Grod's 
end  in  creation  could  not  haye  been  any  good  he  expected  to 
reoeiire  isom.  his  creatures,  in  ccmsequence  of  the  display  he 
sboold  make  of  the  attributes  of  his  glorious  character. 

Let  us  recapitulate,  and  see  to  what  point  we  have  ar- 
rive. We  started  with  the  {proposition,  that  God  was  not 
his  own  end  in  creation  ;  or  that  Grod's  end  in  creation  can* 
not  be  found  in  himself.  We  have  shown  that  God's  happi- 
ness was  not  his  end ;  that  his  attributes,  natural  and  moral, 
whether  we  consider  their  increase,  their  exercise,  or  their 
display,  were  not,  and  could  not  have  been  his  end.  We  have 
shown  that  his  end  could  not  consist  in  any  good  which  he 
expected  to  receive,  or  was  capable  of  receiving  from  his 
creatures,  owing  to  impressions  made  upon  their  minds  by 
the  display  of  his  attributes  in  the  work  of  creation.  We 
know  of  no  other  way  in  which  Gtxl  can  be  his  own  end  in 
creation.  And  if  there  is  no  other  way,  then  the  end  which 
we  seek  is  not  to  be  found  in  God,  and  we  must  look  for  it  in 
some  other  direction. 

To  this  view  it  is  objected  by  Edwards,  that  the  supposi- 
tion that  God's  end  is  out  of  himself  militates  against  his  en- 
tire and  absolute  independence.  '^We  must,"  says  he, 
*'  conceive  of  the  efficient  as  depending  on  his  ultimate  end. 
He  depends  on  this  end  in  lus  desires,  aims,  actions,  and 
pursuits;  so  that  he  fietils  in  all  his  desires,  actions,  and  pur- 
suits, if  he  fiedls  of  his  end.  Now  if  God  himself  be  his  last 
end,  then  in  his  dependence  on  his  end,  he  depeQds  on  noth- 
ing but  himself.  If  all  things  be  of  him,  and  to  him,  and 
he  the  fii^  and  the  last,  this  shows  him  to  be  all  in  all :  He 
is  all  to  himself.  He  goes  not  out  of  himself  for  what  he 
seeks  ;  but  his  desires  and  pursuits,  as  they  originate  firom, 
so  they  terminate  in  himself;  and  he  is  dependent  on 
none  but  himself  in  the  beginning  or  end  of  any  of  his  exer- 
cises or  operations.  But  if  not  himself,  but  the  creature,  be 
his  last  end,.then,  as  he  depends  on  his  last  end,  he  is  in  some 
sort  dependent  on  the  creature."*   - 

To  this  objection  we  remark  :  (a.)  The  only  possible  de- 
pendence of  God  upon  his  ultimate  end  consists  in  the  fact 
that  if  the  end  fails  his  desires  are  not  gratified,  and  he  is 

»  Vol.  VI.,  pp.  47,  48. 
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rendered  unhappy.  That  this  is  the  dependence  intended  by 
Edwards  is  evident  from  his  own  words  :  "  We  must  con- 
ceive of  the  efficient  as  depending  on  his  ultimate  end.  He 
depends  on  this  end  in  his  desires,  aims,  actions,  and  pur- 
suits ;  so  that  he  fails  in  all  his  desires,  if  he  fails  of  his 
end."  This  clearly  shows,  that  the  dependence  here  intended 
consists  in  that  relation  which  exists  between  the  happiness 
of  a  being  and  the  gratification  oif  his  desires  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  his  end. 

(b).  If  this  relation  constitutes  dependence^  then  it  applies 
to  subordinate  ends,  as  well  as  to  ultimate  ends.  For  if  a 
being  is  thwarted  in  the  accomplishment  of  any  one,  or  any 
number  of  his  subordinate  ends,  he  is  disappointed,  and  ren- 
dered unhappy:  especially  must  this  be  the  case  when  he 
knows  that  the  subordinate  ends  he  has  chosen  to  effect  his 
ultimate  end  are  the  best  possible.  It  follows,  therefore, 
from  the  reasoning  of  Edwards,  that,  as  a  being  is  more  or 
less  dependent  for  happiness  upon  his  subordinate  ends,  so 
that  if  he  fails  in  their  accomplishment  he  is  rendered  un- 
happy, to  be  entirely  independent,  all  his  subordinate  ends, 
as  well  as  his  ultimate  end,  must  be  found  in  himself. 

(c).  Such  a  supposition  as  the  above  would  subvert  entirely 
the  doctrine  of  God's  independence.  It  would  make  him 
more  dependent  by  far  than  any  of  his  creatures,  because  he 
would  be  dependent  upon  many  more  objects  than  they.  No 
one  in  his  senses  will  pretend  that  all  G-od's  subordinate  ends 
are  in  himself.  Our  earth  forms  one  of  th^se  ends,  but  cer- 
tainly it  is  no  part  of  Grod.  The  brute  creation  forms  another, 
but  who,  save  the  blasphemous  pantheist,  pretends  to  hpld 
that  brutes  are  a  part  of  Grod  ?  Man  forms  another  of  his 
subordinate  ends,  but  is  man  a  part  of  the  God  who  made 
him  ?  We  might  enumerate  to  any  extent  the  subordinate 
ends  of  God,  which  are  out  of  himself:  they  are  vastly  more 
numerous  than  the  subordinate  ends  of  his  creatures — as  much 
more  so  as  his  plan  is  more  extended  and  comprehensive  than 
theirs.  If,  therefore,  a  being  is  dq)endent  upon  his  ends,  and  if 
God's  ends  which  are  out  of  himself  are  vastly  more  numerous 
than  those  of  his  creatures,  it  follows  that  he  is  dependent  upon 
more  objects  than  they.  The  Tcasoning  of  Edwards  leads 
irresistibly  to  this  conclusion. 

(d).  The  fallacy  of  the  position  assuiped  in  this  objection 
lies  in  the  supposition  that  the  relation  which  subsists  between 
the  happiness  of  a  being  and  the  accomplishment  of  his  ends  heis 
to  do  with  his  independence.  The  question  of  independence 
is  based  upon  entirely  a  different  principle,  viz.,  that  of  the 
power  or  al)ility  of  the  being.      If  he  possesses  in  himself  the 
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power  to  accomplish  his  ends,  without  aid  from  any  other 
source,  tiien,  as  far  as  they  are  concerned,  he  is  entirely  inde- 
pendent ;  and  this  is  equally  true,  whether  these  ends  are 
within  or  without  himself.  If  a  being  had  no  power,  or  not 
power  sufficient  to  accomplish  his  ends,  were  they  all  within 
himself,  he  would  still  be  dependent :  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  has  within  himself  absolute  power  to  accomplish  all  his 
ends,  although  these  ends  are  out  of  himself,  he  is  still  inde- 
pendent. The  question  of  independence  has  nothing  to  do 
witfarthe  position  of  these  ends  ;  but  it  has  everything  to  do 
with  the  ability  of  the  agent  to  execute  them.  So  the  ques- 
tion of  G-od's  independence  does  not  depend  upon  the  position 
of  his  ends,  but  upon  his  perfect  ability  to  accomplish  them, 
whatever  Aey  are,  and  wherever  they  may  be  located. 

Having  shown  that  God's  end  in  creation  is  not  in  him- 
self,— and  having  answered  the  objection  of  Edwards  to  this 
position,  the  question  returns.  Where  and  what  is  this  end  ? 
We  shall  now  attempt  to  answer  this  questiQU  by  the  follow- 
ing train  of  reasoning  :^- 

1.  The  attributes  of  Ood  are  most  wonderfully  displayed  in 
the  work  of  creation.  His  power  and  wisdom  are  everywhere 
con^icuous.  So,  likewise,  the  moral  excellencies  of  his 
character  are  written  in  sunbeams  upon  the  works  of  his 
hand  ;  and  to  minds  not  darkened  by  sin,  these  excellencies 
stand  out  in  bold  relief.  Now  a  display  of  this  character  must 
pro4uce  a  powerful  effect  upon  intelligent  mind  ;  and  upon 
the  supposition  that  the  mind  is  perfectly  formed  and  rightly 
attuned,  the  effect  must  be  blessed  indeed.  No  mind,  that 
is  correct  in  its  workings,  can  behold  the  infinitely  perfect 
character  of  l^e  G-reat  Supreme,  without  being  filled  witb 
wonder,  admiration,  and  love.  And  these  feelings  of  delight 
would  naturally  lead  to.  imitation  and  assimilation  ;  and  thus 
Ihe  b^ing  delighted  in  would  become  the  great  pattern  for  all 
rightly-constituted  intelligences  ;  and  their  most  ardent  desire 
would  be  to  take  on,  as  far  as  possible,  the  moral  perfections 
of  his  character.  The  effect  produced  by  this  display  would 
be  as  easy  and  natural  as  the  effect  produced  by  the  rays  of 
the  8an,-when  they  reveal  the  image  of  the  object  from  which 
they  are  reflected.  Thus,  by  means  of  it,  the  perfections  of 
Deity  would  be  daguerreotyped  upon  the  hearts  of  his 
creatures.  But  this  impression  must  be  finite,  because  its 
.  recipient  is  finite.  The  size  of  the  daguerreotyped  image  does 
not  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  sun,  nor  of  itie  object  to  be 
represented,  and  from  which  the  sun's  rays  are  reflected,  but 
upon  the  size  of  the  surface  of  the  plate  ^upon  which  these 
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reflected  rays  fall.  Thus  the  oiagaitude  of  the  impresaicMi 
made  upon  the  minds  of  his  creatures,  by  the  display  of  the 
attributes  of  G-od,  does  not  depend  upon  die  capacity  of  the 
being  making  it,  but  upon  the  capacity  of  the  being  upoo 
whom  it  is  made.  Thia  impression,  owing  to  the  infinite 
nature  of  the  source  from  whence  it  emanates,  and  the  perfect 
and  undisturbed  organization  of  the  mind  or  heart  reeeiving 
it,  must  be  as  vivid  and  extensivj  as  the  capacity  of  the  re- 
cipient will  allow  ;  but  still  ii  must  be  limited  bji  that 
capacity.  The  result  tb  which  we  come,  then,  ia,  that  the 
display  of  the  Divine  perfections  would  produce  an  effect  upon 
mind,  perfectly  organized,  and  undisturbed  by  adverse  influ- 
ences, which  would  cause  the  recipient  to  admire  and  love 
the  Lord  his  (rod  with  all  his  heart,  mind,  and  strength ;  and 
this  effect  would  be  limited  only  by  his  capacity^ 

2.  There  is  aaother  display  or  exhibition  secured  by,  or 
consequent  upon,  the  work  of  creation,  viz.,  that  of  the  attri- 
butes, both  natural  and  moral,  of  the  creatures  themselves. 
All  the  creatures  of  G-od  have  certain  attributes  or  charac- 
teristics. This  is  true  of  angels,  and  also  of  the  human  race ; 
and  the  work  of  creation  has  secured  not  only  the  possession, 
but  the  display  of  these  attributes  ;  which  display  most 
produce  its  impression  upon  intelligent  mind.  In  this  case, 
the  being  whose  attributes  are  displayed  being  finite,  and  the 
mind  upon  which  the  impression  is  made  being  perfect  in  its 

and  prepared  to  receive  it  to  its  full  extent,  the 

ill  be  limited  only  by  the  worth  of  the  being 

tes  are  displayed .     This  statement  is  based  upon 

•n  that  there  is  a  full  display  of  the 'attributes  of 

id  that  there  is  not  such  a  disparity  between 

lat  the  worth  of  any  finite  being  may  make  ita 

n  upon  the  mind  of  any  other  finite  being.      It 

is  easy  to  see  that  the  result  of  this  impression  would  be, 

that  the  being  making  it  would  be  esteemed  and  loved  by  the 

being  upon  whom  it  was  made,  in  proportion  to  his  value  in 

the  scale  of  being. 

3.  There  is  still  another  efieot  seonred  by  the  work  of  orear 
tion,  and  the  display  oonsequeut  upon,  it,  viz.,  that  produced 
upon  a  being  by  ihe  display  of  Us  own  powers,  attributes,  or 
qualities.  These  he  becomes  aoquaiated  with  by  conscious- 
ness, and  by  a  careful  observation  of  their  workings  in  vari- 
ous directions.  The  impression  which  these  attributes  .of  self 
most  make  upon  tixe  mind  of  self,  provided  this  mind  is  per- 
fect in  its  organization,  and  undisturbed  by  adverse  influences, 
will  be  in  exact  proportion  to  the  worth  of  self  in  the  scale  of 
being.     This  is  self-love  as  dlstingui^ied  from  selfishness ; 
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which  is  self-love  overleaping  its  boundaries,  or  overflo-wing 
its  banks.  We  have  arrived,  then,  at  the  following  result,  viz., 
that  the  effect  which  the  display  of  character,  consequent  upon 
the  work  of  creation  is  calculated  to  produce  upon  perfect 
mind,  is  admiration  of,  love  toward,  and  delight  in  God,  to 
the  fiill  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  creature,  and  love  to  self, 
and  all  creature  intelligences,  measured  by  their  worth  in  the 
scale  of  being.  In  other  words,  it  is  entire  conformity  to  the 
moral  law^  which  consists  in  loving  Grod  with  all  the  soul, 
mind,  and  strength,  and  our  neighbor  as  ourself.  This  is  the 
result  of  the  action  of  perfect  mind  in  the  direction  of  perfec- 
tion itself.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that  perfect  bliss,  happiness, 
or  delight  must  inhere  in,  or  constitute  a  part  of  such  action — 
and  this,  not  merely  in  the  sense  of  an  effect,  but  that  it  must 
be  woven  into  its  very  texture,  so  as  to  form  a  part  of  its  web 
and  woof. 

This  effect  is  denominated  holiness  ;  and  as  it  is  produced 
in  the  mind  of  the  creature,  and  not  in  the  mind  of.  God 
(who  was  perfectly  and  infinitely  holy  before  creation  began), 
we  call  it  creature  holiness,  i.  e.,  holiness  belonging  to  the 
creature  ;  and  the  happiness  which  inheres  therein  and  forms 
a  part  of  it  is,  for  the  same  reason,  creature  happiness. 

The  production  of  this  effect  upon  the  minds  of  intelligent 
creatures  J  we  believe  to  have  been  God's  end  in  creation — 
that  end  without  which  the  universe  would  not  have  existed. 
This  position  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  proposition  would  run 
thus  :  God's  last  end  in  creation  was  to  secure  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  creature  holiness,  and  of  that  happiness 
which  inheres  in  and  forms  a  patt  of  such  holiness.  Or  thus : 
The  ultimate,  objective  end  for  which  God  created  the  universe, 
was  the  production  of  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  crea- 
ture holiness  a:nd  happiness. 

We  use  the  term  creature  holiness,  and  happiness,  in  op- 
position to  the  position  of  Edwards,  that  tlus  holiness  and 
happiness  are  emanations  from  God  in  such  a  sense,  that  they 
are  communicated  to  the  creature  from  his  fullness ;  so  that, 
in  fact,  they  are  God's  holiness  and  happiness  diffusing  them- 
selves among  the  creatures  of  his  empire.  He  holds  that  the 
communication  of  holiness  and  happiness  formed  a  part  of 
God^s  last  end,  or  one  of  his  ultimate  ends,  in  creation.  But 
then,  to  carry  out  his  theory,  which  makes  God  his  own  end, 
he  calls  this  holiness  and  happiness  an  emanation  from  Deity 
himself,  like  a  fountain  overflowing  its  banks,  or  sending 
forth  its  waters  in  streams.  We  have  not  mistaken  Edwards 
upon  this  point,  as  a  few  sentences  will  show. 
'*  As  there  is  an  infinite  fullness  of  all  possible  good  in  God,  a  fhllness  of 
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every  perfection,  of  all  excellency  and  beauty,  and  of  infinite  bappii 
as  this  fallness  is  capable  of  communication  or  emanation — ad  extra;  bo  it 
seems  a  thing  amiable  and  valaable  in  itself  that  it  shoald  be  commnnicated, 
or  flow  forth, — that  this  infinite  fountain  of  good  should  send  forth  abundant 
streams, — that  this  infinite  fountain  of  light  should,  diffusing  its  excelleni 
fullness,  pour  forth  liffht  all  around.  And  as  this  is  in  itself  excellent,  so  a 
disposition  to  this  in  the  Divine  Being  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  perfection 
or  an  excellent  disposition,  such  an  emanation  of  good  it,  in  some  sense,  a 
multiplication  of  it. — Se  far  as  tiie  communication,  or  external  stream,  may 
be  looked  upon  as  anything  besides  the  fountain,  so  far  it  may  be  looked  opdn 
as  an  increase  of  good.  And  if  the  fullness  of  good  that  is  in  the  fountain 
is  in  itself  excellent  and  worthy  to  exist,  then  the  emanation,  or  that  which  is 
as  it  were  an  increase,  repetition,  or  multiplication  of  it,  is  excellent  and 
worthy  to  exist.  Thus  it  is  fit,  since  there  is  an  infinite  fountain  of  light  and 
knowledge,  that  this  light  should  shine  forth  in  beams  of  communicated 
knowledge  and  understanding.  And  as  there  is  an  infinite  fountain  of  holi- 
neFS,  moral  excellence  and  beauty,  so  it  should  flow  out  in  communicated 
holiness.  And  that  as  there  is  an  infinite  fullness  of  joy  and  happiness,  so 
these  should  have  an  emanation,  and  become  a  fountain  flowing  out  in  abun- 
dant streams,  as  beams  from  the  sun."    Vol.  VI.  pp.  32,  33. 

Again  he  says : 

**  Thus  it  appears  reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  was  what  €rod  had  re  pect  to 
as  an  ultimate  end  of  his  creating  the  world,  to  communicate  of  his  own  infinite 
fullness  of  good ;  or  rather  it  was  his  last  end  that  there  might  be  a  gk>riofD8 
and  abundant  emanation  of  his  infinite  fullness  of  good  ad  extroj  or  without 
himself,  and  the  disposition  to  communicate  himself,  't>r  diffuse  his  own  full' 
ness,  which  we  must  conceive  of  as  being  originally  in  God  as  a  perfection  of 
his  nature,  was  what  moved  him  to  create  the  world.'^    Ibid.  p.  33. 

Once  more : 

'*  But  the  diffusive  disposition  that  excited  God  to  give  creatures  existence, 
was  rather  a  communicative  disposition  in  general,  or  a  disposition  in  the  full- 
ness of  the  divinity  to  flow  out  and  diffuse  itself.  Thus  tne  disposition  there 
is  in  the  root  and  stock  of  a  tree  to  diffuse  and  send  forth  its  sap  and  life, 
is  doubtless  the  reason  of  the  communication  of  its  sap  and  life  to  its  buds, 
leaves,  and  fruits,  afler  these  exist.  But  a  disposition  to  communicate  of 
its  life  and  sap  to  its  fruits,  is  not  so  properly  the  cause  of  its  producing  those 
fruits,  as  its  disposition  to  communicate  itself,  or  to  diffuse  its  sap  and  life  in 
general.  Therefore,  to  speak  more  strictly  according  to  truth,  we  may  sup- 
pose, that  a  dis'positian  in  God.,  as  an  original  property  of  his  nature,  to  an 
emanation  of  hts  own  infinite  fullness,  was  what  excited  him  to  create  the  world  ; 
and  so  thai  the  emanation  itself  was  aimed  at  by  him  as  a  last  end  of  creo/toa." 
Ibid.  p.  34. 

• 

Our  objection  to  this  language  and  sentiment  is,  that^  with- 
out the  author^s  intending  it,  they  savor  much  of  pantheism. 

The  idea  that  creation  is  an  emanation  from  G-dd  is  not 
strictly  true.  It  is  a  prodwtion  of  God,  and  a  production  of 
something  out  of  nothing,  not  an  emanation  from  him.  We 
need  not  wonder  that  the  ancient  heathen,  who  could  not 
conceive  of  a  creation  of  something  out  of  nothing,  should 
speak  of  the  universe  as  an  emanation  from  God.  Thus 
Aristotle  held,  ^*  That  it  streamed  by  connatural  result  an 
emanation  from  God,  the  Infinite  and  Eternal  Mind,  as  the 
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light  issues  from  the  sun — so  that  there  was  no  instant  of 
duration  assignable  of  God's  eternal  existence,  in  which  the 
world  did  not  also  coexist/'  But  that  an  eminent  Christian 
divine,  in  a  rigidly  logical  and  metaphysical  argument,  should 
speak  of  creation  as  an  emanation  from  G-od,  is  to  us  passing 
strange. 

The  position  of  Edwards,  in  the  above  quotations,  would 
lead  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  of  Aristotle,  that  the 
world  was  not  created^  but  existed  from  eternity.  For  if  the 
universe  is  an  emanation  from  God,  and  if  this  emanation  is 
in  Qonsequence  of  an  original  disposition,  or  tendency  in  him 
to  communicate  of  his  infinite  fullness,  then  this  original  dis- 
position or  tendency  must  have  existed  from  eternity ;  and  it 
must  have  been  gratified  as  soon  as  it  existed,  or  there  would 
have  been  an  ungratified  disposition,  or  tendency  in  God, 
which  is  not  supposable.  If  God's  tendencies  from  all  eter- 
nity were  to  overflow  or  stream  out,  and  thus  communicate 
of  his  fullness, — ^then  this  overflowing  or  streaming  out  must 
have  been  from  eternity,  or  these  tendencies  would  have  been 
restrained  and  ungratified. 

If,  therefore,  the  universe  is  an  emanation  from  God,  as 
the  light  is  an  emanation  from  the  sun,  and  is  based  upon  an 
original  tendency  or  disposition  in  him  to  communicate,  this  em- 
anation must  have  been  from  eternity ;  for  as  we  cannot  sup- 
pose th0  sun  to  exist  without  shedding  his  beams  of  light,  so  we 
cannot  suppose  God  to  exist  without  those  communications 
which  emanate  from  him,  and  are  based  in  the  original  ten- 
dencies of  his  nature. 

We  can  see  how  the  benevolence  of  God  could  lead  him  to 
purpose  from  all  eternity  to^  create  the  universe  at  a  certain 
time, — in  which  case,  the  universe  would  not  exist  until  that 
time  arrived.  But  we  cannot  see .  how  an  original  tendency 
can  exist  in  God,  for  something  to  flow  out  of  himself,  as 
water  streams  from  a  fountain,  unless  the  flowing  out  co- 
exists with  the  tendency ;  and  if  so,  then  the  universe  has  co- 
e^dsted  with  God,  that  is,  it  has  existed  from  eternity. 

The  phraseology  used  by  Edwards  would  go  to  show  that 
the  universe  is  a  part  of  God ;  and  that  the  holiness  of  the 
creature  is  simply  God's  holiness  communicated  to  the  crea- 
ture. He  says:  "  The  disposition  to  communicate  himself,  or 
difiuse  his  own  fullness,  which  we  must  conceive  of  as  being 
originally  in  God  as  a  perfection  of  his  nature,  was  what 
moved  him  to  create  the  world."  .  .  .  "  But  the  difiusive 
disposition  that  excited  God  to  give  creatures  existence  was  ra- 
ther a  communicative  disposition  in  general,  or  a  disposition, 
in  HiQ  fullness  of  the  divinity  to  flow  out  and  diffuse  itself." 
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If  these  statements  are  correct,  then  the  creation  must  bo 
a  part  of  the  fullness  of  God.  If  the  act  of  creating  was  the 
flowing  out  and  the  diffusion  of  the  divinity  itself,  then  the 
result  must  have  been  a  part  of  that  divinity ;  or,  in  other 
words,  the  universe  must  be  a  part  of  God.  Again, 

in  speaking  of  the  knowledge,  holiness,  and  joy  of  the  crea- 
ture, he  says:  **  These  things  are  but  the  emanations  of  God's 
OWN  KNOWLEDGE,  HOLINESS,  AND  JOY.'^^  So  that  the  ttniverse  is 
not  only  a  part  of  God,  but  the  very  attributes  of  his  intelli- 
gent creatures,  their  perfections,  their  holiness  and  happiness, 
are  only  communications  of  the  perfections,  the  holiness  and 
happiness  of  God  :  they  are  God's  perfections,  God's  holiness 
and  happiness,  communicated  by  him  to  the  creature. 

The  illustrations  used  by  Edwards,  in  the  foregoing  quota- 
tions, lead  to  the  same  conclusion.  They  are,  the  sun  radiat- 
ing its  beams — a  fountain  sending  forth  its  streams — and  a 
tree  producing  its  buds  and  fruits.  Now,  the  beeims  of  light 
which  proceed  from  the  sun  are  a  portion  of  the  great  source 
from  whence  they  emanate,  the  streams  which  flow  from  the 
fountain  are  a  part  of  the  fountai4  itself,  and  the  buds  and 
fruits  of  a  tree  are  a  part  of  that  tree.  If,  therefore,  these 
illustrations  are  applicable  to  the  subject  xmder  consideration 
— if  the  universe  emanated  from  God,  as  beams  from  the  sun, 
streams  from  their  fountain,  and  buds  and  fruits  from  the 
tree,  then,  indeed,  is  the  universe  a  part  of  God.  We  do  not 
say  that  these  conclusions  were  held  by  Edwards ;  but  we  do 
contend,  that  they  result  naturally  and  irresistibly  from  hi^ 
reasonings  and  illustrations.  A  pantheist  scarcely  need  ask 
for  better,  to  establish  his  position,  that  "  all  that  is,  is  God." 
Hence  the  necessity,  that,  when  we  speak  of  holiness  and 
happiness,  as  forming  God's  ultimate  objective  end  in  crea- 
tion, we  should  carefully  guard  this  point,  and  speak  of  it,  as 
ereature  holiness  and  happiness,  in  distinction  from  the  holi* 
ness  and  happiness  of  God. 

"We  believe  that  the  universe,  instead  of  being  an  emana- 
tion from  Deity,  is  the  work  of  his  hand ;  instead  of  being  the 
overflowing  of  his  fullness,  it  is  a  creation  of  his  omnipotence — a 
causing  something'  to  exist  out  of  nothing;  and  th^  holiness 
and  happiness  of  creatures,  instead  of  being  the  holiness  and 
happiness  of  God  communicated  to.tiiem,  consists  in  their 
conformity  to  the  rule  of  right,  and  that  delight  which  inheres 
in  and  is  consequent  upon  such  conformity.  The  production 
of  these,  or  the  securing  them  to  the  greatest  possible  extent, 
we  hold  to  be  God's  last  end  in  creation.  We  repeat,  then, 
that  the  ultimate  objective  end  of  God  in  creating  the  uni- 

» Vol.  VI.  p  33. 
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verse  was,  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  creature 
hoUness  and  happiness.  Our  reasons  for  this  opinion  are  as 
follows: 

1.  As  we  have  seen,  Q-od's  ultimate  end  must  be  some- 
thing desirable  in  itself,  and  not  desired  merely  as  a  means 
to  an  end.  It  is  likewise  true,  that  it  must  be  something 
more  excellent  than  all  things  in  the  universe  besides ;  for  to 
suppose  anything  more  excellent,  which  might  be  accom- 
plished by  him,  than  that  which  he  has  chosen  for  his  last 
great  end,  would  be  to  impeach  his  benevolence.  It  would  be 
charging  him  with  preferring  a  less  good  to  a  greater,  which 
w^ould  seriously  implicate  the  holiness  of  his  character. 
What,  then,  is  the  Tnost  excellent  thing  in  the  universe  ?  Is 
it  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  phenomena  of  matter  ?  We 
admit  that  every  creature  of  God,  as  it  came  from  his  hand, 
is  perfect  in  its  kind, — so  perfect  that  Infinite  Wisdom  has 
pronounced  it  very  good.  But  still  there  is  nothing  in  the 
various  formations  or  developments  of  matter,  which  render 
any  of  them  worthy  to  be  considered  the  ultimate  end  of 
God  in  creation.  Besides,  they  bear,  upon  their  every  fea- 
ture, the  impress  of  subordination.  Who  supposes  that  the 
earth  we  inhabit  goes  to  make  up  any  part  of  the  ultimate 
end  of  him  that  formed  it?  Who  does  not  perceive  that  it 
was  created  and  fitted  up  as  a  residence  for  man  ?  And 
thus  it  is  with  vegetation,  and  the  brute  creation ;  they  are 
not  ultimate,  but  subordinate  ends.  This  fact  is  apparent,, 
when  we  contrast  their  natures  with  the  character  and  at- 
tributes of  Grod  himself. 

Let  us,  in  imagination,  carry  ourselves  baek  to  a  period 
before  creation, when  God  existed  alone;  and  let  us  take 
our  stand^point  of  observation  where  we  may  witness  the  re- 
sults of  the  creative  energy  of  the  Almighty,  as  they  appear 
in  their  order.  Now  we  gaze  into  vacuity ;  for  God  alone 
fills  immensity,  and  he  to  us  is  invisible.  But  as  we  gaze, 
one  star  after  another  appears,  until  the  whole  material  uni- 
verse is  presented  to  our  view,  in  all  its  beauty,  grandeur, 
and  magnificence.  These  massive  globes  are,  as  yet,  unclothed 
and  uninhabited ;  but  they  are  in  themselves  perfect,  and,  obey- 
ing certain  laws  impressed  upon  them  by  their  Maker,  revolve 
in  their  orbits  with  such  order  and  harmony  as  to  challenge 
our  wonder  and  admiration.  Still  they  are  all  inanimate, 
senseless  balls  of  matter,  which  can  move  only  as  they  are 
moved  upon ;  and  the  laws  which  control  them  are  purely 
physical,  and  belong  not  to  the  higher  order  of  intellectual 
and  moral  forces.  They  possess  not  a  single  attribute 
which  renders  them  worthy  to  be  considered  that  ultimate 
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end,  which  Infinite  Wisdom  has  selected  for  Infinite  Power 
to  effect. 

We  look  again,  and  behold,  these  globes  are  clothed  with 
vegetation ;  and  thus  a  vital  organism  of  the  lowest  order 
comes  into  existence.  The  grass,  the  herb,  the  flower,  the 
tree,  unfold  themselves  with  beauty  and  perfectness.  Here 
is  vegetable  life  ;  but  it  is  a  life  without  sensation,  or  the 
power  of  motion.  The  living  thing  remains  stationary,  and 
has  only  the  ability  to  develop  itself.  Thus  it  is,  but  a 
little  removed  from  matter  without  life.  The  vegetable 
kingdom  is  fitted  to  accomplish  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  designed ;  but,  manifestly,  that  end  is  subordinate.  It 
may  delight  the  eye,  and  feast  the  palate  of  higher  orders  of 
existences ;  but  it  can  form  no  part  of  the  Creator's  ulti- 
mate end. 

We  see  another  order  of  beings,  in  the  ascending  series, 
spring  into  existence,  viz.,  the  brute  creation.  They  are  su- 
perior to  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  but  still,  are  low  in  the  scale 
of  being.  Mere  animalism,  governed,  not  by  reason,  but  by  in- 
stinct, while  it  is  perfect  in  its  kind,  is  very  far  from  the  per- 
fection of  created  being.  Mere  animal  life  is  subordinate  to, 
and  adapted  to  subserve  the  purpose  of  a  higher  spiritual  life. 
Whatever  form  it  may  assume,  it  is  only  the  servant  of  spir- 
itual existences ;  and  thus,  being  designed  as  an  end  to  an 
end,  it  cannot  form  the  ultimate  end. 

But  while  we  continue  to  gaze  and  wonder,  we  are  startled 
by  the  presence  of  an  order  of  beings  far  exalted  above  any  we 
have  yet  seen.  They  are  spiritual  and  immortal.  They  are 
intellectual  and  moral.  They  possess  mind,  and  heart,  and 
will.  Their  affections  are  pure  and  elevated,  fheir  reason 
elear  and  powerful,  and  their  actions  are  possessed  of  a  vol- 
untariness, which  renders  them  responsible  for  their  conduct. 
These  are  the  "morning  stars,"  which  celebrated  in  song  the 
wonders  of  creation.  They  constitute  but  one  order — ^the  or- 
der of  intelligent,  free,  moral  agents.  It  comprises  a  great 
variety  of  rank ;  lowest  in  the  scale  is  man,  and  then  angel 
and  archangel,  cherubim  and  seraphim.  They  possess 
essentially  the  same  attributes,  but  differ  in  their  capacities. 
They  are  separated  from  the  lower  orders  by  their  intelligence 
and  moral  character.  These  attributes  shadow  forth  the  im- 
age of  the  Deity  himself,  and  bind  them  to  his  throne ;  so 
that  they  form  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the  Creator 
and  the  inferior  portions  of  creation.  They  are  said  to  be 
made  in  the  image  of  G-od ;  and  are  dignified  by  him  with 
the  name  of  children.  These  form  the  highest  order  of  cre- 
mated beings  ;  and  the  whole  range  of  inferior  existences  seems 
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to  have  been  subordinated  to  them,  and  intended  to  subserve 
their  purposes,  as  ends  to  an  end.  We  must,  tiierefore,  seek 
God's  ultimate  end  in  his  intelligent  ereatures.  The  ques« 
tion  resolves  itself  into  this,  What  is  there  in  created  inteU 
ligences,  which  possesses  supreme  excellence?  To  make 
the  answer  clear,  let  us  reason  from  the  original  to  the  image 
or  likeness,  and  inquire,  What  constitutes  the  supreme  ex- 
cellence of  Deity  himself?  This  is  not  to  be  found  in  his 
natural  attributes.  These  attributes  are  perfect  in  their  kind, 
and  infinite  in  degree  ;  they  possess  a  physical  perfection,  or 
excellence  ;  but  they  do  not  form  the  crowning  excellence  of 
Grod.  This  consists  in  his  moral  character,  in  the  infinite 
holiness  of  his  nature.  *'  Holy,  holy,  holy,"  is  the  ascription 
of  angels,  as  they  cast  their  crowns  at  his  feet.  The  apostle 
comprehends  the  transcendent  excellencies  of  the  Infinite  One 
in  that  brief  sentence — *'  God  is  love."  The  Scriptures  abun- 
dantly show  that  the  diadem  of  glory  upon  the  brow  of  the 
Almighty,  is  the  infinite  purity  of  his  moral  character.  And 
the  same  is  true  of  created  intelligences.  Their  natural  at- 
tributes are  perfect  in  kind,  and  possess  physical  excellence ; 
but  their  crown  of  glory  is  the  holiness  of  iheir  character. 

The  holiness  of  God  is  the  most  excellent  thing  in  the  uni- 
verse ;  and  next  to  it,  is  the  holiness  of  his  creatures.  God's 
end  in  creation  could  not  have  been  to  promote  the  former, 
for  it  was  perfect  from  eternity.  It  must,  therefore,  have 
been  to  promote  the  latter,  which  is  so  excellent  in  itself,  and 
so  much  to  be  prized  for  its  results,  that  it  is  entirely  wor- 
thy to  be  the  ultimate  end  of  Jehovah. 

But  it  may  be  asked,  May  not  God's  end  in  creation  have 
been  to  dispLety  his  own  holiness,  on  account  of  the  delist  he 
takes  in  having  that  holiness  praised,  loved,  and  adored  ?  No 
doubt  God  delights  to  have  the  perfections  of  his  character 
praised,  loved,  and  adored ;  but,  is  this  delight  selfish,  or  is 
it  benevolent  ?  If  selfish,  then  it  is  sin.  If  benevolent,  then 
it  is  &  delight  in  holiness.  God  delights  to  be  praised,  loved, 
and  adored,  because  this  praise,  love,  and  adoration,  form  the 
principal  ingredient  in  holiness  ;  and  as  it  is  the  creature  who 
praises,  loves,  and  adores,  so  that  this  efiect  is  produced  in 
the  mind  and  heart  of  the  creature,  we  call  it  creature  holi- 
ness. The  question  to  be  decided  is  simply  this.  Does  God 
delight  to  be  praised,  loved,  and  adored,  because  to  praise, 
love,  and  adore  him,  is  holiness  .^— or  does  he  delight  in  holi- 
ness because  it  consists  in  praising,  loving,  and  adoring  him  ? 
If  the  latter,  then  is  it  impossible  to  defend  Jehovah  against 
the  charge  of  supreme  selfishness.  If  God  delights  in  holi- 
ness because  it  consists  in  self-praise  and  adoration,  and  no 
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farther  than  it  consists  in  these,  then  he  is  supremely  selfish : 
and,  as  his  capacities  are  infinite,  he  is  infinitely  nK>re  selfish 
than  all  creat^  intelligences  together,  if  they  were  all  acta- 
ated  by  the  same  principle.  But  if  G-od  delights  in  self* 
praise  J  because  of  lus  worth  in  the  scale  of  being  ;  because 
to  love  him  with  all  the  soul,  and  mind,  and  strength,  is  to 
obey  the  law  of  benevolence,  which  requires  love  to  every 
being  according  to  its  worth  in  the  scale  of  being',  then  does 
he  delight  in  self-praise,  only  because  of  its  relation  to  holi- 
ness, and  from  no  principle  of  selfishness  whatever. 

It  is  no  answer  to  the  charge  of  selfishness  against  G-od  to 
say  that,  by  seeking  his  own  interest,  he  seeks  that  whidi 
will  promote  the  happiness  of  his  creatures.  This  may  be 
true,  and  yet  G^  be  selfish.  He  may  seek  his  own  selfish 
ends  in  such  a  way  as  to  promote  the  ends  of  others,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  do  it  without  any  regard  to  their  ends,  simply 
because  it  is  the  best  way  to  promote  his  own  ends.  But  if  h^ 
plan  of  operations  has  been  adopted  from  regard  to  the  interests 
of  others,  as  well  as  his  own,  and  that  regard  corresponds 
with  the  intrinsic  value,  or  real  worth  of  the  interests  of  all, 
then  is  it  benevolent,  and  not  sel^h,  for  self  is  valued  only  on 
account  of  its  relation  to  holiness. 

2.  We  argue  that  creature  holiness  is  the  end  of  God  in 
creation,  from  the  fact  that  for  G-od  to  promote  his  own  glory, 
or  to  promote  such  a  state  of  mind  in  the  creature  as  wiU  lead 
the  creature  to  glorify  him,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  promote 
holiness  in  the  creature.  The  Scriptures  teach  that  God  does 
what  he  does /or  his  own  name^s  sake,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  for  his  gloryh  sake ;  and  we  are  commanded, 
'*  whether  we  eat  or  drink,  or  whatever  we  do,  to  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God."  Agreeably  to  this,  our  excellent  Cate- 
chism teaches  that  ^^  The  chief  end  of  man  is  to  glorify  God, 
and  enjoy  him  forever."  If,  therefore,  "  God's  glory,"  and 
'^  God's  being  glorified,"  as  they  are  set  forth  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, difier  from  creature  holiness,  then  his  holiness  is  not 
the  end  of  God  in  creation ;  but  if  they  can  be  shown  to  be 
the  same  thing,  then  is  it  his  last  great  end  in  creating  the 
universe. 

God's  glory  consists  either  in  that  which  constitutes  his 
intrinsic  glory,  or  in  that  in  which  he  delights  and  glories,  as 
something  which  he  desires  and  seeks  to  accomplish  above 
everything  else ;  or  in  that  state  of  mind  in  others,  which 
leads  them  to  praise  and  glorify  him.  That  God's  intrinsic 
glory  was  not,  and  could  not  have  been  his  end  in  creation,  is 
evident  from  the  fieict  that  it  was  and  is  the  same  from  eternity. 
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before  creation  existed  ;  it  has  never  been  in  any  sense 
changed  or  altered,  nor  is  it  possible  that  such  change  should 
take  place  :  and  it  is  perfectly  evident  that  that  which 
existed  before  an  event,  and  is  not  in  the  least  changed  by 
the  event,  could  not  have  been  the  end  or  object  of  that 
event. 

Again :  If  we  mean,  by  G-od's  glory,  that  in  which  he 
delights  and  glories,  as  something  which  he  desires  and  seeks 
to  accomplish  above  everything  else;  then,  as  we  contend, 
this  something  is  holiness  :  and  as  it  cannot  be  his  own  hoU- 
ness  (for  he  cannot  seek  to  accomplish  what  is  already  accom- 
plished), it  must  be  creature  holiness. 

That  holiness  is  what  Q-od  delights  in  above  everything 
else,  and  desires  to  promote,  is  evident  from  the  fdllowing 
considerations : 

(a).  It  is  the  most  excellent  or  desirable  thing  in  the  uni- 
verse, and,  therefore,  G-od  must  delight  in  it  supremely ;  it 
must  be  that  in  which  he  glories.  This  we  have  already 
illustrated,  (b).  The  moral  law  contains  the  foundation  and 
essence  of  true  holiness ;  and,  if  this  law  is  (as  it  is  uni- 
versally admitted  to  be)  a  transcript  of  G-od,  then  does  he 
delight  supremely  in  holiness,  (c).  The  rewards  and  penalties 
which  G-od  has  attached  to  his  law,  and  the  development 
which  he  has  made  of  his  feelings  in  the  death  of  Christ,  and 
the  work  of  the  Spirit,  all  go  to  show  that  he  has  set  his  heart 
supremely  upon  holiness,  that  he  delights  and  glories  in  it, 
and  seeks>  above  everything  else,  to  promote  it.  (d).  The 
Scriptures  teach  that,  without  holiness,  it  is  impossible  to  please 
G-od ;  and  that  faith  is  peculiarly  pleasing  in  his  sight,  be- 
cause of  its  relation  to  holiness ;  it  appropriates  the  righteous- 
ness of  Christ ;  it  purifies  the  heart,  and  produces  good  works, 
(e).  It  must  be  evident  to  every  student  of  the  Bible,  and 
close  observer  of  the  providences  of  G-od,  as  they  are  developed 
in  the  history  of  the  church,  that  the  whole  economy  of  grace 
has  for  its  object  the  production  and  conservation  of  sanctifica- 
tion  or  holiness ;  and  that,  when  this  is  accomplished,  the 
gracious  economy  will  be  exchanged  for  one  purely  leg^l. 
(f).  The  transcendent  glory  of  heaven  consists  in  its  holiness 
-—nothing  unclean  or  impure  shall  be  admitted  into  it. 

These  considerations  go  to  show  that  God  delights  supreme- 
ly  in  holiness,  and  that  its  production  to  the  greatest  possible 
extent  is  the  thing  upon  which  he  has  supremely  set  his 
heart. 

Again :  If  we  mean  by  God's  glory,  the  impression  made 
upon  the  minds  of  others,'  which  leads  them  to  praise  and 
glorify  him,  then  we  say,  this  impression  is  holiness^  and  as 
it  is  made  in  the  minds  of  creatures,  it  is  creature  holiness. 
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When  we  love  the  Lord  our  God  with  all  our  soul,  mind,  and 
strength,  we  glorify  him  for  what  he  is  in  himself ;  and  when 
we  love  his  creatures,  according  to  their  worth  in  the  scale  of 
being,  we  glorify  him  through  his  creatures^  as  the  servants 
of  his  household,  and  the  subjects  of  his  empire.  If  we  are 
holy,  we  shall  glorify  Q-od ;  and  if  we  glorify  Q-od,  we  shall  be 
holy.  The  one  cannot  exist  without  the  other  ;  and  they  re- 
solve  themselves  into  the  same  thing. 

Q-od,  by  the  display  he  made  of  himself  in  the  work  of 
creation,  intended  to  produce  in  the  minds  of  his  intelligent 
creatures  either  a  true  or  a  feilse  impression.  No  one  will 
affirm  that  his  object  wcls  the  latter.  And  if  the  former,  then 
he  must  have  intended  that  the  impression  should  be  accord- 
ing to  the  intrinsic  worth  of  beings  in  the  scale  of  being. 
This  impression  is  holiness  in  the  heart;  it  is  to  love  the  Lord 
our  G-od  with  all  our  soul,  mind,  and  strength,  and  our  neigh- 
bors as  ourselves  ;  and  to  govern  the  conduct  by  this  impres- 
sion, is  holiness  in  the  life. 

This  view  perfectly  accords  with  the  Scriptures.  As  our  limits 
forbid  an  extended  examination,  we  will  select  from  those 
passages  quoted  by  Edwards,  to  prove  that  Q-od  is  his  own 
end  in  creation. 

The  first  class  are  those  which  speak  of  G-od  as  the  first  and 
the  last,  the  beginning  and  the  end.  ''  Thus  saith  the  Lord 
the  King  of  Isfael,  and  his  Redeemer  the  Lord  of  hosts  ;  I 
am  the  first,  and  I  am  the  last ;  and  besides  me  there  is  no 
(rod.''— (Isa.  44:  6.)  *^  I  am  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  begin- 
ning and  the  ending,  saith  the  Lord,  which  is,  and  which  was, 
and  which  is  to  come,  the  Almighty."— (Rev.  1 :  8.)  ^*  I  am 
Alpha  and  Omega,  the  first  and  the  last." — (Rev.  1 :  11.) 

These  passages  simply  teach  the  eternity  and  absolute 
sovereignty  of  God.  They  have  nothing  to  do  with  his  end 
in  creation  ;  and  the  wonder  is  that  a  divine  like  Edwards 
should  have  quoted  them  for  such  a  purpose. 

A  second  class  of  passages  are  those  which  declare  every- 
thing to  have  been  created  for  God  : — "  For  by  him  were  all 
things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in  earth, 
visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones,  or  dominions, 
or  principalities,  or  powers  :  all  things  were  created  by  him, 
an4  for  him."  —  (Col.  1:  16.)  "For  it  became  him,  for 
whom  are  all  things,  and  by  whom  are  all  things,  in  bring- 
ing many  sons  unto  glory,  to  make  the  Captain  of  their  sal- 
vation perfect  through  sufferings.'' — (Heb.  2:  10.)  These 
texts  teach  that  God  is  the  Creator,  and  proprietor  of  all 
things — that  they  were  made  by  him,  and  for  his  use  ;  but 
they  do  not  decide  what  use  God  intends  to  make  of  them,  nor 
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i^hat  ond  he  means  to  accomplish  by  them.     They  have  no 
sort  of  bearing  upon  the  question  under  discussion. 

A  third  class,  are  those  passages  which  speak  of  God's 
glory  as  the  end  of  all  things.  They  may  be  arranged 
under  three  heads: — (a).  Those  passages  which  speak  of 
what  God  does  as  being  done  for  his  name's  sake,  or  for 
his  own  glory  :  *^  I  will  say  to*  the  north,  Give  up ;  and 
to  the  south,  Keep  not  back :  bring  my  sons  from  far,  and 
my  daughters  from  the  ends  of  the  earth;  even  every 
one  that  is  called  by  my  name:  for  I  have  created  him 
for  my  glory ^  I  have  formed  him ;  yea,  I  have  made  him." 
— (Isa.  43 :  6,  7.)  "  Thy  people  also  shall  be  all  right- 
ecus :  they  shall  inherit  the  land  forever,  the  branch  of 
my  planting,  the  work  of  my  hands,  that  /  may  be  gloria 
fiedJ*^ — (Isa.  60 :  21.)  **  And  what  on  enation  in  the  earth  is 
like  thy  people,  even  like  Israel,  whom  God  went  to  re- 
deem for  a  people  to  himself,  and  to  make  him  a  name?^^ 
— (2  Sam.  7 :  23.)  "  Nevertheless  he  saved  them  for  Aw 
naTne^s  sake,  that  he  might  make  his  mighty  power  known." 
— (Psahn  106 :  8.) 

These  texts  teach  that  God  does  what  he  does,  to  lead 
his  subjects  to  praise  and  glorify  him,  and  to  magnify  his 
great  and  holy  name ;  in  o&er  words,  to  love  him  with  all 
their  soul,  mind,  and  strength :  and  what  is  this  but  crea- 
ture holiness? 

(b).  Those  passages  which  enjoin  it  upon  the  creature  to 
do  what  he  does  to  the  glory  of  God:  "For  ye  cure 
bought  with  a  price :  therefore  glorify  God  in  your  body, 
and  in  your  spirit,  which  are  God's."  —  (1  Cor.  6:  20.) 
"  Whether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatsoever  ye  do, 
do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.''— (1  Cor.  10 :  31.)  The  teaching 
of  the  first  passage  is  simply  this,  that  as  the  death  of 
Christ  has  provided  a  ransom  for  us  from  sin  and  its  con- 
sequences, we  should  consider  ourselves  as  belonging  to 
God,  and  adore  and  love  him  with  all  our  hearts,  and  so 
exhibit  the  power  of  the  gospel  over  our  bodies  and  spirits, 
as  to  lead  others  to  do  the  same.  The  other  passage  teaches 
that  whatever  we  do,  we  should  do  it  with  direct  reference 
to  perfecting  the  love  of  God  in  our  hearts,  so  that  we 
may  adore  and  praise  him  with  aU  the  soul,  mind,  and 
strength ;  and  to  advancing  his  kingdom,  by  perfecting  this 
love  in  the  hearts  of  others,  and  thus  leading  them  to  do 
likewise.  Thus  the  state  of  mind  and  course  of  conduct 
inculcated  by  these  passages,  would  be  holiness  in  ourselves^ 
and  an  endeavor  to  promote  it  in  others. 

(c).  Those  passages  which  speak  of  the  glory  of  God  as 
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the  result  of  certain  aots  of  the  creature :  '^  Being  filled 
with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,  which  are  by  Jesus  Christ, 
unto  the  glory  and  praise  of  Grod." — (Phil.  1  :  11.)  "  Here- 
in  is  my  Father  fflorijied,  that  ye  bear  much  fruit ;  so  shall 
ye  be  my  disciples." — (John  15 :  8.)  But  how  is  it  that, 
*'  being  filled  with  the  fruits  of  righteousness,"  and  "  bear- 
ing much  fruit,''  glorifies  Q-od  ?  It  does  this  in  two  ways  : 
These  fruits  are  holiness  embodied  in  the  life,  and  they  pre- 
sent the  transcendent  excellence  of  God's  ultimate  end  in 
creation. — They  produce  their  effect  upon  other  mindsy  and 
lead  them  to  praise  and  glorify  Q-od,  and  thus  promote  holi- 
ness in  them. 

To  love  and  adore  G-od  with  all  the  heart,  is  to  glorify 
Grod  ;  and  to  love  and  adore  God  with  all  the  heart,  is  holi- 
ness in  exercise  :  so  that,  in  this  sense,  God's  glory  and  the 
exercise  of  holy  affections  are  the  same  thing.  And  to  lead 
others  to  love  and  adore  God  with  all  the  heart,  is  to  lead 
them  to  glorify  God ;  ismd  to  lead  others  to  love  and  adore 
God,  with  all  the  heart,  is  to  lead  them  to  exercise  holy  af- 
fections :  so  that  to  promote  the  glory  of  God  in  others,  and 
to  promote  holiness  in  them,  is  the  same  thing. 

Tflie  end  of  God  in  creation,  then,  as  we  think  we  have 
shown,  is  npt  in  himself,  but  consists  in  the  promotion  of 
creaturd  holiness,  and  that  happiness  which  may  appropriate- 
ly be  called  the  happiness  of  holiness. 


ARTICLE   IV. 

GOD'S  LAW  OF  SPIRITUAL  DEVELOPMENT. 
By  Rev.  F^rcelus  Chxtbch,  D.D.,  Boston. 

By  the  law  of  spiritual  development,  we  mean  the  rule 
which  God  has  prescribed  to  himself  in  building  up  true  relig- 
ion among  men.  It  is,  of  course,  a  question,  not  of  philoso- 
phy, but  of  fact  and  history.  By  an  appeal  to  these  sources 
of  information,  we  shall  find  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  this 
law  to  be  as  follows:  1.  It  is  gradual.  2.  It  combines  in 
itself  all  the  agencies  of  history,  thus  making  the  wrath  of 
man  to  praise  God.  3.  Its  indirect  mode  of  reaching  results 
is  often  the  most  direct,  as  the  death  of  Christ  is  the  life  of 
Christianity,  and  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the 
church. 

In  illustration  o;f  this  great  law,  let  us  notice, 

I.  Those  developments  which,  viere  introductort/  to  Chris- 
tianity. 

The  Cross  is  the  key-stone  of  history,  from  which  the  two 
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wings  of  the  stupendous  arch  extend  either  way,  one  reaching 
backward  to  the  fall  of  man,  and  the  other  onward  to  the 
consummation  of  all  things.  This  is  the  central  luminary 
which  holds  all  human  events  in  their  place,  spreading  light 
and  glory  over  the  whole  scene.  Apart  from  Christianity, 
history  would  be  a  book  without  index,  order,  or  arrangement, 
covered  in  the  darkness  of  impenetrable  hieroglyphics. 

The  process  introductory  to  Christianity  contains  a  series 
of  facts  four  thousand  years  in  extent,  to  explore  which  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  a  few  of  its  outlines,  such  as — 
how  the  idea  of  God  was  developed — ^how  diflFused  among  the 
nations — ^how  they  became  united  by  a  common  language — 
and  how  their  political  amalgamation  was  ultimately  ef- 
fected. 

1.  How  the  idea  of  Godwa$  developed, — ^A  moment's  re- 
flection will  show  that  the  new  truths  concerning  God  and  his 
government  which  our  Saviour  came  to  impart,  were  grafted 
upon  the  Jewish  theology,  and  were  a  further  expansion  of 
what  had  been  previously  revealed  through  Moses  and  the 
Prophets.  Jesus  came  not  to  abolish,  but  to  fulfill ;  not  to  ex- 
plode, but  to  explain  and  expand.  The  New  Testament  is 
the  key  to  the  Old,  without  which  it  could  not  be  understood, 
or,  as  the  apostle  expresses  it,  "  we  could  not  look  to  the  end 
of  that  which  is  abolished,"  because  of  the  veil  which  covered 
the  face  of  Moses. 

If  the  Jewish  theology  had  not  been  previously  given,  how 
different  must  have  been  our  Saviour's  work !  In  that  case,  he 
must  have  created  by  miracle  a  new  religious  terminology, 
and  by  miracle  have  grafted  it  upon  the  thinking  of  those 
with  whom  he  wished  to  communicate,  before  he  could  have 
imparted  the  ideas  peculiar  to  Christianity.  The  whole  pro- 
cess would  have  been  forced  and  unnatural,  like  producing 
at  once  a  full-grown  oak  in  all  its  pride  and  stateliness,  in- 
stead of  doing  it  by  a  gradual  series  of  developments  from  the 
acorn.  Without  the  Jewish  theology,  Christianity  would 
have  begun  its  life  in  a  vacuum,  as  to  its  means  of  expansion 
and  perpetuity. 

God,  therefore,  had  been  preparing  for  the  dawn  of  Christian- 
ity through  all  the  previous  night  of  the  world,  by  the  stellar 
light  of  the  Patriarchal  dispensation,  by  the  lunar  eiiulgence 
of  Moses  and  the  Prophets,  by  an  imposing  ritual,  by  the 
messages  of  holy  seers,  by  the  devotional  effiisions  of  pious 
men  with  the  fire  and  in  the  flowing  style  of  poetry,  and  by 
the  various  events  of  a  civil  government  which  he  condescend- 
ed to  administer  in  person.  In  this  way,  the  true  idea  of 
God's  unity,  in  opposition  to  the  universal  polytheism  of  the 
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heathen,  of  his  living  or  life-giving,  intelligent,  almighty  and 
omnipresent  agency,  in  opposition  to  the  dumb  idols  and  dead 
divinities  of  the  nations,  came  at  length  to  be  restored  to  the 
mind  of  man,  from  which  it  had  been  expelled  by  ages  of  cor- 
ruption  and  debasement. 

And  with  the  growth  of  these  ideas  was  that  of  a  religions 
terminology  suited  to  express  them,  from  which  such  words 
as  law,  sin,  holiness,  sacrifice,  throne  of  grace,  -  atonement, 
justification,  purification,  and  so  on,  have  been  derived,  and 
wrought  into  the  New  Testament  to  become  the  permanent 
types  and  vehicles  of  thought  to  the  pious  men  of  all  ages  and 
nations.  Some  attempts  have  lately  been  made  to  invalidate 
this  terminology  by  showing  its  iLdeterminateness,  which 
cannot  succeed,  however,  because  they  are  against  the  nature 
of  things,  and  which,  if  they  should,  would  bring  into  dis- 
credit God's  long  course  of  labor  in  giving  it  to  mankind. 

Who  will  fail  to  recognize  in  this  whole  process  of  four 
thousand  years'  continuance,  the  working  of  one  Supreme  In- 
telligence,  educating  the  mind  of  man  to  a  knowledge  of 
Himself,  and  giving  him  appropriate  symbols  and  modes  of 
thought  and  expression  to  assist  him  both  in  conceiving  and 
communicating  those  truths  which  are  essential  to  salvation  ? 
It  was  by  this  long  training  that  Christianity  was  introduced. 

2.  How  this  theology  became  diffused  among  the  nations.'^ 
The  Jews  conceived  the  idea,  to  which  they  still  adhere,  that 
it  was  designed  exclusively  for  themselves,  because  to  them 
the  living  oracles  were  committed.  But  G-od  designed  it  for 
all  nations,  in  whose  behalf  he  appointed  the  Israelites  to  offi- 
ciate as  a  kingdom  of  priests.  The  Gentiles  needed  to  be 
prepared  for  ti^e  gospel  as  much  as  the  Jews,  and  hence  he 
forced  the  latter,  much  against  their  will,  to  impart  the  light 
of  their  theology. 

In  connection  with  the  process  of  elaborating  that  theology 
out  of  the  Jewish  mind,  there  was  from  the  first  a  gradual 
difiusion  of  it,  and  Moses  speaks  of  God's  wonders  upon  Is- 
rael and  upon  Egypt  as  designed  ''to  declare  his  name 
throughout  all  the  earth«"  But  it  was  not  till  war  and  cap- 
tivity had  scattered  the  Jews  among  all  nations  to  establish 
their  synagogue  worship,  that  their  theology  became  the  prop- 
erty of  mankind.  So  much  interest  in  &eir  literature  was 
thus  excited  among  the  heathen,  that  the  Old  Testament  was 
translated  into  Greek  by  order  of  an  idolatrous  court,  so  early 
as  285  years  before  Christ. 

These  events  produced  a  ripeness  in  the  heathen  mind  to 
receive  the  gospel,  and  the  synagogue  audiences,  made  up  of 
native  Jews  and  proselyted  Gentiles,  everywhere  ajfforded  a 
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vantage-gToand  of  which  the  apostles  availed  themselves  with 
triumphant  success.  Though  it  was  a  season  of  night  to  the 
world,  it  was  night  everywhere  illumed  by  scattering  rays  of 
theological  truth,  betokening  the  dawn  of  a  better  day.  And 
thus,  that  adverse  and  most  unfortunate  train  of  events  over 
which  Jeremiah  poured  out  his  scalding  tears,  was  really  an 
essential  part  of  G-od's  plan  in  his  great  work  of  spiritual 
development.  Without  the  violence  of  fire  and  sword  and  in- 
voluntary bondage  among  distant  nations,  how  could  the  bar- 
riers of  Jewish  prejudice  have  been  so  far  broken  down  as  to 
ensure  a  fulfillment  of  their  destiny  cls  the  teachers  of  man- 
kind, in  scattering  their  theological  ideas  broad-cast  over  the 
world? 

3.  How  the  nations  became  united  by  a  common  language. — 
The  obstacle  which  a  diversity  of  language  interposed  to  the 
prevalence  of  common  ideas,  must  also  be  removed  in  this  on- 
ward career  of  spiritual  knowledge  and  improvement.  In  this 
part  of  his  plan,  G-od  called  to  his  aid  the  ingenious  G-reeks, 
who  added  to  the  most  finished  language  in  the  world,  the 
most  ample  stores  of  thought  and  literature.  In  taste  and 
literature,  they  are  the  world's  arbiters,  as  the  Jews  are  in 
theology.  God  had  many  ages  been  preparing  them  for  their 
destiny.  To  him  the  muse  of  Homer  owed  its  inspirations 
a^  well  as  that  of  Isaiah ;  to  him  Solon  and  Moses  were  alike 
indebted  for  the  wisdom  of  their  legislation,  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent sense ;  from  him  both  Aristotle  and  Solomon  learned 
to  speak  of  trees,  from  the  cedar-tree  that  is  in  Lebanon  to 
the  hyssop  that  springeth  out  of  the  wall,  as  well  as  of  beasts 
and  of  fowl,  and  of  creeping  things,  and  of  fishes.  Yea, 
Ezekiel  and  Demosthenes  alike  owed  their  forensic  thunder  to 
him  whose  inspiration  giveth  us  understanding.  God  wa,tched 
over  the  developments  of  Grecian  civilization  with  the  same 
general  purpose  in  view  as  that  of  the  Jewish,  viz.,  the  eleva- 
tion of  man  to  a  higher  and  hoUer  destiny. 

But  how  shall  streams  so  remote  from  each  other  become 
confluent  ?  How  shall  the  Grecian  mind  be  made  to  blend 
with  that  of  the  Jewish  to  produce  one  new  man,  so  making 
peace,  or  one  concurrent  power  of  literature  and  theology  to  unite 
and  bless  all  nations  ?  Greece  and  the  Grecian  race  scarcely 
equaled  a  single  province  of  those  vast  empires  in  the  East, 
over  which  Sardanapolis,  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  Cyrus  exer- 
cised absolute  dominion.  How,  then,  are  their  language  and 
literature  to  become  universal  ?  Great  as  this  problem  is,  the 
solution  is  greater..  You  have  heard  of  Marathon,  Salami^,  and 
Thermopylee,  those  battle-fields  of  ancient  freedom  and  glory, 
where  Grecian  valor,  animating  a  feyr  hundred  or  a  few  thou- 
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sand  brave  souls,  met  and  vanqnished  the  oountless  mnltitade 
of  their  Asiatic  invaders.  Take  ThermopylsB  as  an  example 
of  Q-od's  mode  of  working  out  his  decrees.  Thermopyte  is 
a  narrow  pass  between  the  mountain  and  the  sea,  through 
which  Xerxes  had  to  march  his  army.  On  the  one  hand 
Mount  ^ta  lifts  its  rocky  summit  600  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  which  laves  its  base.  Between  the  two  is  a  pass  but 
twenty  feet  wide  at  its  narrowest  point.  Here  Leonidas  and 
his  dauntless  band,  dressed  like  girls,  direct  from  the  toilet,  as 
was  the  manner  of  their  country  in  going  into  battle,  had  boldly 
posted  themselves. 

^^  What !"  exclaimed  the  Persian  scouts,  "  do  these  weak 
girls  think  to  withstand  the  great  king  with  his  embattled 
legions?"  Little  did  they  think  that  those  sleek-haired  youths 
were  the  choicest  spirits  of  Lacedcemon,  who  never  fight  but 
to  conquer  or  die.  They  stood  there  as  victims  filleted  for  the 
slaughter,  a  willing  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  their  country's 
freedom  and  their  country's  glory.  The  cowards  had  all  gone 
home.  Only  those  remained  who  sought  a  grave  under  the 
carnage  of  slaughtered  Persians.  They  were  men  of  great 
resolve,  and  greater  execution. 

What  adds  sublimity  to  the  scene  is,  that  Noah's  oracle,  of 
"  Japheth  dwelling  in  the  tents  of  Shem,"  is  now  laboring 
for  its  fulfillment.  Hitherto  Shem  had  borne  rule,  and  golden- 
throned  Asia  had  been  sole  arbiter  of  the  world's  civilization. 
Japheth,  or  the  European  race,  was  in  total  barbarism,  all 
except  Grreece,  whose  riising  genius  this  Oriental  armament 
had  come  to  crush  as  a  giant  in  its  cradle.  Leonidas,  with 
his  handful  of  men,  and  Xerxes  with  his  countless  legions, 
stood  as  the  representatives  of  the  two  races  of  Japheth  and 
Shem,  Europe  and  Asia,  who  have  met  here  in  tiie  pass  of 
Thermopylae  to  contest  the  palm  of  pre-emiilence,  three  hun- 
dred laboring  for  the  fulfillment  of  Noah's  oracle  against  three 
millions  who  were  invoking  all  the  gods  of  war  to  efieot  its 
overthrow.  Three  hundred  fighting  /or,  and  three  millions 
against  the  eternal  decrees  of  Q-od. 

The  crisis  for  action  comes.  It  is  a  moment  pregnant  with 
the  world's  destiny.  "  Rush  on !  rush  on !"  cry  the  Persian 
leaders  at  the  head  of  multitudinous  columns ;  while  Leoni- 
das, noiseless,  cool,  intrepid,  gives  the  signal  for  onset,  and 
his  daring  host  begin  the  work  of  havoc  and  death,  piling 
Persian  upon  Persian  in  one  wide  scene  6f  carnage  and  death. 
The  proud  iEgean,  tinged  wide  around  with  Asiatic  blood,  is 
choked  with  the  falling  fragments  of  humanity.  Shem, 
abashed,  withdraws  his  cumbrous  hosts,  and  leaves  little 
Japheth  in  his  glory.    Again  arms  bray  upon  arms ;  again 
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and  again  the  tug  of  war  is  renewed,  and  not  till  the  power 
of  Asia  is  broken,  and  that  of  Europe  has  gained  a  prospective 
trinmph,  does  tlie  dauntless  band  resign  the  last  drop  of  life's 
blood. 

We  read  of  the  event  in  our  schoolboy  days  as  a  thrilling 
instance  of  martial  courage  and  patriotic  devotion,  without 
seeing  in  it  the  hand  of  God,  or  taking  into  account  its  influ- 
ence upon  that  kingdom  which  is  not  of  this  world.  Greece 
thus  acquired  the  energy  to  conquer  Asia,  a  work  which  was 
finally  consummated  by  30,000  trained  Macedonians  under 
Alexander,  who  afterward  supplied  the  civilized  world  with 
kings  and  courts,  thus  raising  their  language  to  the  elevated 
position  of  a  universal  medium  of  cultivated  thought.  Hence 
the  Greeks  reached  by  conquest  that  general  influence  in  the 
world  of  mind  which  the  Jews  obtained  by  defeat  and  cap- 
tivity. A  general  language  was  in  this  way  provided  for  the 
propagation  of  the  gospel. 

4.  How  a  political  amalgamation  was  effected, — ^Next 
to  the  confusion  of  speech,  national  antipathies  were  a  strong 
barrier  to  the  propagation  of  common  ideas  and  influences. 
Travel  was  insecure;  trade  was  unprotected;  intercourse 
was  repelled  by  the  prejudice  of  belligerent  tribes,  and  such 
an  enterprise  as  that  in  which  the  apostles  were  engaged 
could  not  have  been  prosecuted  till  about  the  time  of  our  Sa- 
viour's advent.  Then  Rome,  after  seven  hundred  years'  con- 
fUct,  had  succeeded  in  establishing  universal  dominion,  and 
the  temple  of  Jannus  was  closed  to  denote  a  general  peace. 
Peace  prevailed  because  none  were  able  to  cope  with  imperial 
Rome,  whose  iron-handed  dominion,  stretchmg  from  Britain 
to  Mesopotamia,  held  in  political  unity  all  the  forms  of  civil 
and  social  life,  and  the  eegis  of  its  protection  was  a  universal 
safeguard  to  travel  and  trade.  Thus  as  stars  last  in  the  train 
of  night,  these  events  led  on  the  dawn  and  establishment  of 
Christianity.  By  agencies  the  most  remote  and  conflicting, 
God  carried  forward  the  introductory  process  of  Christianity, 
through  the  gradual  unfoldings  of  a  long  line  of  ages. 

II.  We  pass  to  notice  the  developments  which  respect  Chris- 
tianity AS  A  SYSTEM  and  the  consummation  of  its  work.  The 
same  general  law  governs  here  as  in  the  introduction  of  the 
gospel  day.  As  a  system,  Christianity  was  gradually  unfolded  to 
the  minds  of  men  like  the  dawn  which  begins  in  the  feeble 
pencilings  of  light  on  the  dusky  east,  and  ends  in  the  full 
effulgence  of  the  risen  sun.  At  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  ap- 
pearing, the  old  luminaries  of  the  world  had  faded,  so  as  to 
render  the  darkness  even  more  visible  than  ever.     The  time 
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had  been  when  the  religion  of  the  Jews  had  in  it  the  vigor  of 
life.  But  now  the  rigidity  of  death  pervaded  all  its  forms — 
a  scene  of  decay — a  valley  of  dry  bones.  No  response  was 
heard  from  the  mercy-seat,  no  fire  descending,  consumed  the 
victim,  no  living  hand  evoked  from  lyre  or  harp  its  ancient 
inspirations,  no  sign  or  sound  of  life  manifested  itself  in  Ihe 
ritual  exactitude  of  scribe  and  priest:  all,  all  was  cold  as  those 
who  have  been  long  dead.  The  profession  of  godliness  had 
degenerated  into  a  mere  lure  of  the  widows'  houses  which 
avarice  sought  to  devour ;  prayer,  aspiring  not  after  commun- 
ion  with  G-od,  posted  itself  at  the  comer  of  the  streets  to  be 
seen  of  men ;  and  the  only  heaven-inspired  ritual  had  waxed 
old  and  was  ready  to  vanish  away.  The  time  had  been,  also, 
when  Q-recian  civilization  had  produced  characters  who  were 
an  honor  to  human  nature.  But  now  how  changed !  Its 
philosophy  had  ended  in  sophistry,  its  -  poetry  in  fustian,  its 
oratory  in  grandiloquence,  and  its  devotion  to  the  gods  in 
infidelity.  All  the  proud  responses  of  ancient  genius  had 
died  away,  leaving  an  echo  too  feeble  to  be  heard,  and  too 
false  to  be  endured. 

Out  of  this  state  of  things  it  was  that  the  Christian  system 
was  developed.  The  Simeons  and  Annas  who  waited  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel,  were  a  starry  fringe  on  the  edge  of  its 
dawn,  though  their  number  was  too  few,  and  their  light  too 
feeble,  to  offer  a  visible  contrast  to  the  prevailing  gloom. 
The  vision  of  Zachariah,  the  birth  of  the  Baptist,  and  then 
that  of  the  Son  of  Grod,  hymned  by  angels,  visited  by  wise 
men,  persecuted  by  Herod,  carried  into  Egypt;  and  then  re- 
turning and  living  to  the  age  of  thirty  in  retirement ;  after- 
ward baptized,  tempted,  preaching,  working  miracles,  and 
finally  dying,  rising  again,  ascending  on  high,  and  bestowing 
gifts  upon  the  rebellious,  that  the  Lord  G-od  might  dwell  among 
us, — such  were  the  visible  unfoldings  of  a  new  and  potential 
life,  which  is  eternal,  and,  therefore,  the  sum  of  Heaven's  dis- 
pensations to  man,  and  destined  to  endless  progression. 

By  this  process,  Christianity,  as  a  system,  or  organic 
whole,  graduaUy  grew  into  form  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
men,  begmning  Uke  the  dawn,  and  terminating  in  the  fuU 
efiulgence  of  the  Spirifs  baptism  on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 
Then  Christianity,  as  a  system,  reached  its  perfected  life, 
embodying  all  the  truths  and  influences  necessary  for  the 
world's  regeneration. — ^What  followed  made  no  addition  to 
the  thing  itself  as  a  power  working  among  men,  but  was 
simply  the  unfoldings  of  its  life  and  energy.  Henceforth,  the 
apostles  spake,  and  wrote,  and  acted,  as  moved  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  whose  influences  were  then  permanently  incorporated 
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with  the  elements  of  this  lower  world.  All  previous  foreshadow- 
ings  of  Messiah's  kingdom,  whether  by  type  or  by  prophecy, 
foond  their  substance  and  their  realization  in  the  events  which 
supervened  between  the  biriii  of  John  and  the  baptism  of  the 
Holy  Grhost.  The  subsequent  history  of  Christianity  is  but 
the  firuit  of  its  then  perfect  power. 

We  turn,  therefore,  from  the  system  itself  to  its  consume 
mated  mission  among  men.  What  does  it  design  to  do? 
What  has  it  done  ?  And  what  is  the  prospect  of  its  completing 
its  work  ? 

1.  What  does  it  design  to  do  ?  It  is  fashionable  at  present 
to  look  for  the  fruits  of  Christianity,  not  upon  earth,  but  in 
heaven.  So  far  as  individual  character  is  concerned,  we  see 
so  much  to  deplore  in  those  who  profess  to  act  under  its  in- 
fluence ;  and  in  the  general  course  of  its  history  so  little  has 
been  done,  as  yet,  to  correct  the  giant  evils  of  the  world,  that 
we  begin  to  think  that  there  can  be  no  consummation  of 
Christianity  this  side  of  heaven,  or  at  least  this  side  of  the 
second  advent  of  Christ,  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  the 
new  heavens  and  earth.  These  dubious  feelings  in  reference 
to  the  earthly  work  of  Christianity,  united  to  a  false  inter- 
pretation of  the  prophecies,  have  led  to  the  growth  of  a  new 
sect,  who  have  taken  the  name  of  Adventists. 

But  we  are  not  of  the  number  who  despair  of  a  distant 
and  glorious  consummation  of  Christianity  in  the  present  life. 
We  believe  it  is  destined  yet  to  conform  the  general  ideas  of 
mankind  to  its  own  criterion  of  truth  and  obligation  ;  that  its 
golden  rule,  of  doing  as  we  would  be  done  by,  is  yet  to  become 
the  basis  of  government,  legislation,  domestic  life,  of  all  our 
moral  judgments,  and  of  the  business  and  commerce  of  man- 
kind, so  that,  in  the  future  civUization  of  i^he  world,  the 
moral,  and  spiritual,  and  good,  will  take  the  place  of  phy;$ical 
prowess  and  valor  in  the  early  ages,  and  of  intellect,  family, 
and  station,  in  the  present  regards  of  mankind.  We  believe 
that  war,  and  slavery,  and  oppression,  and  cruelty,  are 
yet  to  be  known  no  more.  This  is  the  mission  of  Chris- 
tianity, and,  as  Dr.  Channing  has  said,  ^'It  is  equal  to  its 
work.'' 

2.  But  what  has  Christianity  done  ?  We  grant  that  there 
are  points  from  which  we  may  look  at  this  question,  which 
are  ftiU  of  discouragement  to  our  weak  faith  and  limited  view 
of  things.  But  we  must  consider  that  the  wheel  of  Provi- 
dence is  a  great  one,  and  each  revolution  covers  a  cycle  of 
ages.  The  Patriarchal  dispensation  had  not  expended  itself 
till  a  period  of  more  than  two  thousand  years.  The  Mosaic 
ritual  did  not  finally  vanish  away  till  nearly  two  thousand 
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more.  Grecian  history  reached  its  destiny  through  a  coarse 
of  undefined  ages.  The  freebooters  of  Borne,  within  the  fast- 
nesses of  the  seven-hilled  city,  battled  it  for  empire  for  twelve 
or  fourteen  hundred  years,  before  their  iron  dominion  finally 
crumbled  to  Yuin.  These  are  a  few  specimens  of  the  vast 
reach  of  God's  plans,  with  whom  a  thousand  years  are  as  one 
day,  and  one  day  as  a  thousand  years. 

Because  so  small  a  segment  of  the  mighty  circle  is  sub- 
jected to  our  inspection,  we  are  always  vexed  lest  things 
should  not  come  out  right.  All  goes  wrong ;  piety  is  low  ; 
missions  among  the  heathen  have  but  a  limited  success ; 
adverse  currents  roll  back  the  sun  of  improvement  more  than 
fifteen  degrees  upon  the  dial  of  the  world ;  and  everything 
conspires  to  dash  the  fondly-cherished  hopes  of  universal 
peace  and  holiness. 

But  what  a  history  of  failures  is  recorded  in  the  two  Testa- 
ments !  Eden  was  a  failure ;  the  old  world  a  failure ;  Noah's 
ministry  a  failure  ;  the  patriarchal  dispensation  a  failure  ;  the 
expected  perfection  of  Hebrew  dominion  in  the  Holy  Land 
under  the  Messiah  a  failure  ;  the  reign  of  the  judges  a 
failure ;  the  reign  of  the  kings  a  failure  ;  the  prophets  all 
complained  of  failures,  and  poor  Jeremiah  had  not  tears  for 
all  his  grief.  And  yet  with  God  is  no  failure.  He  wrought 
out  by  each  the  precise  result  which  he  intended.  And  the 
weeping  prophet  might  have  spared  his  tears,  if  his  mind  had 
grasped  the  mighty  results  to  ensue  from  the  captivity  of  his 
people,  in  the  dispersion  of  a  true  theology  among  the  nations. 
God  giveth  not  account  of  any  of  his  matters. 

But  we  return  again  to  the  question,  What  has  Christianity 
done  ?  We  answer  this  question  with  a  view  to  our  Saviour's 
representation  o^  it,  as  leaven  hid  in  meal,  dividing  its  work 
into  three  parts,  that  of  infusion^  that  of  fermentation^  and 
that  of  expansion  or  purification. 

Its  work  of  infusion  was  compressed  within  the  three  first 
centuries,  during  which  period  it  had  fairly  wrought  itself  into 
the  aggregated  mass  of  general  society  as  the  most  potential 
agency  which  was  known  on  earth.  Coming  out  full-fledged 
'^th  the  Spirit's  baptism  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  how  mighty 
was  its  onset !  The  ritual  refuse  of  previous  ages  vanished 
before  it.  The  dead  conscience  of  the  masses  was  quickened 
into  palpitating  life,  sending  forth  the  despairing  inquiry, 
"What  must  I  do  to  be  saved?"  A  new  form  of  spiritual 
development  started  into  being,  which  it  was  reserved  to  Bun- 
yan  to  dramatize  and  to  clothe  in  the  forms  of  outward  life. 
Thrones  tottered  to  their  fall,  and  the  seeds  of  a  wide-spread 
political  revolution  indirectly  fell  from  its  hands.     The  old 
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forms  of  belief  gave  way,  and  religion  came  to  be  understood 
in  its  true  character  of  peace  on  earth  and  good- will  toward 
men.  Ten  persecutions  produced  martyrdoms  enough  to  over- 
awe the  human  mmd,  and  to  extort  its  reluctant  homage  for 
a  faith  which  inspired  such  constancy,  such  valor,  and  such 
heroic  contempt  of  suffering  and  deam,  in  men,  and  women, 
and  children,  who  otherwise  appeared  the  weakest  of  the 
weak,  and  least  competent  to  deeds  so  magnanimous,  so  glori- 
ous. By  this  process  the  infusion  of  the  heavenly  principle 
was  fairly  effected,  and  Christianity  became  a  fixed  fact,  a 
controlling  agency  in  general  history. 

And  now  begins  the  period  of  fermentation.  It  is  a  pecu- 
liarity of  leaven  and  of  the  fermenting  principle  in  liquids  to 
do  its  work  out  of  sight,  covered  by  elements  contrary  to  it- 
self, which  it  is  secretly  assimilating  and  preparing  to  appear 
under  a  new  form.  This  was  the  work  of  Christianity  from 
the  fourth  to  the  fifteenth  century.  The  social  elements,  the 
old  civilization  and  the  old  barbarism  of  the  world  in  the  per- 
son of  the  cultivated  Romans,  and  the  northern  hordes  by 
whom  they  were  conquered,  yea,  all  the  forms  of  superstition 
and  idolatry,  and  every  possible  variety  of  philosophical 
opinion  and  belief,  to  which  time  had  given  birth,  were  thrown 
into  that  great  seething-pot  of  the  nations— the  Papal  Church 
— ^which  was  the  Apocalyptic  Beast  to  which  the  dragon  gave 
his  power  and  his  seat.  Let  no  one  suppose  that  in  this 
vast  fermentation,  Christianity  was  a  dormant  element. 
Though  concealed,  it  was  not  dead.  Deep  down  in  monastic 
cells,  in  sunken  valleys  guarded  by  contiguous  mountains  from 
the  assault  of  the  universal  enemy,  or  hid  among  the  milsty 
libraries  of  an  unlettered  and  a  corrupted  priesthood,  were 
still  conserved  in  the  living  hearts  and  in  the  dead  languages 
of  the  world,  those  truths  and  influences  which  in  due  time 
were  destined  to  work  themselves  into  view,  and  thus  to  oc- 
cupy the  high  places  of  society.  The  Papacy  concealed  in  its 
bosom  the  thunder  which  has  brought  such  ruin  to  itself,  and 
such  hope  to  mankind.  At  the  appointed  time  uprises  from 
the  ashes  of  its  desolation,  that  phoenix  of  the  Reformation 
and  of  modem  civilization  which  has  commenced  the  onward 
flight  of  eternity. 

The  work  of  expansion  or  of  purification  has  been  going 
on  now  for  three  hundred  years  only,  and  yet  how  prodigious 
the  results !  Keeping  to  the  figure  of  this  fermenting  process, 
who  does  not  know  that,  after  a  time,,  the  foul  ingredients  of 
the  liquid  gradually  separate  themselves  in  the  form  of  sedi- 
ment or  scum,  which,  when  removed,,  leaves  the  main  body 
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limpid  as  water  and  transparent  as  crystal  ?  This  process  lias 
been  going  on  ever  since  the  Reformation.  First  the  inherent 
efficacy  of  the  sacraments,  or  justification  by  works,  was 
thrown  off;  then  priestly  tyranny ;  then  the  absurd  right  of 
governments  to  interfere  in  matters  of  conscience ;  then  a 
Bacon  arose  to  reform  the  laws  of  {diilosophy  and  investiga- 
tion ;  and  thus  a  process  of  purification  or  expurgation  has 
been  going  on  in  human  thought,  conviction,  and  practice,  in 
government,  science,  and  reUgion,  whose  results  are  too  pro- 
digious  to  be  conceived. 

Hence  we  have  arrived  at  a  certainty  of  tiie  consummated 
mission  of  Christianity,  greater  than  ever  before.  We  see, 
we  know,  from  the  influences  now  abroad,  that  progress, 
progress  the  most  extended  sind  glorious,  awaits  the  ftiture 
destiny  of  man  in  this  life. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  the  individualism  of  our  times  ? 
Does  it  not  foreshow  the  triumph  of  man  over  society  ?  A 
voice  comes  up  deep  from  the  lowest  stratum  of  the  social 
mass,  like  the  cry  of  the  souls  under  the  altar,  saying,  ^'  How 
long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true,  wilt  ihon  not  avenge  our  blood, 
and  relieve  our  oppressions  ?"  Down  in  the  deepest  depths  a 
convulsive  throe  is  felt,  and  the  slave,  clanking  his  chains, . 
dares  to  look  his  master  in  the  face  and  to  say,  ^^  Am  I  not  a 
man  ?"  In  Europe  the  battle  waxes  hotter  and  hotter.  The 
Northern  Bear  growls  from  his  sea^  at  the  awakened  liberties 
of  the  people.  The  Papacy,  like  an  exorcised  demon,  after 
wandering  through  dry  Vl<^8  seeking  rest  and  finding  none, 
has  taken  seven  spirits  more  wicked  than  itself,  and  entered 
upon  its  ancient  seat  of  warfare  upon  the  liberties  of  the  world. 
Allying  itself  to  French  bigotry  or  ambition,  or  Austrian 
bayonets,  as  the  case  may  be,  they  may  endure  for  a  while, 
but  in  the  end  botihi  will  be  choked  together  in  the  sea.  As 
sure  as  there  is  ^  Ood  in  heaven  the  individual  must  have  his 
rights,  and  the  organization  by  which  tkey  are  distrained 
must  fall. 

What  is  to  come  of  this  amalgamation  of  races^  growing  out 
of  our  modern  emigration  and  our  colonial  system  ?  Must  it 
not  eventuate  in  a  new  style  of  humanity  itself?  Are  not 
all  the  most  powerful  races,  the  Grrecian,  Roman,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  result  of  a  similar  amalgamation  ?  Who  can  an- 
ticipate  what  the  race  is  to  be,  made  up  of  the  confluent  blood 
of  all  the  races,  which  two  hundred  years  hence  are  to 
overspread  this  continent,  from  its  most  northern  to  its  most 
southern  inhabited  point,  and  horn  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific, 
Jiaving  enriched  themselves  with  the  full  measure  of  its  de- 
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veloped  resonroes,  and  with  all  the  results  of  tiiose  principles 
of  disooyery  in  science  and  inyention  and  art  which  have  led  to 
achievements  so  magnificent  during  the  last  thirty  years  ? 

Is  there  nothing  cheering  in  the  present  popularity  of  be* 
neficence?  Even  the  crusade  against  capital  punishment, 
however  it  be  regarded,  is  the  o&pring  of  a  widely  excited 
sympathy  which  cannot  quietly  see  suffering  inflicted  upon  a 
guilty  brother.  Is  this  tendency  toward  relief  for  the  vari- 
ous forms  of  human  woe  ominous  of  no  good  ? 

And  can  we  fail  to  see  in  multitudes  of  Christians,  earnest 
breathings  after  a  purer  state,  and  a  more  efiicient  working 
of  their  religion  ?  They  cry  after  knowledge,  and  lift  up 
their  voice  for  understanding,  yea,  they  seek  for  her  as  silver, 
and  search  for  her  as  for  hid  treasures  ;  and  how  can  they 
fail  to  realize  the  promise,  that  then  they  shall  understand 
the  fear  of  the  Loitl  and  find  the  knowledge  of  God  ? 

Thus  the  whole  history  of  God's  law  of  development  in  his 
spiritual  kingdom — ^its  gradual  nature— its  wide  reach  as  to 
time  and  particulars — and  its  coercion  of  adverse  agencies 
into  subserving  its  ends,  as  well  as  the  present  posture  of  hu- 
man afiairs,  is  ftill  of  promise,  that  the  earth  shall  yet  be  full 
of  the  knowledge  of  tiie  glory  of  the  Lord. 


ARTICLE   V. 

MATERIALS  FOR  A  FUl'URE  JQDGMENT  IN  THE  CONSTITU- 
TION OP  THE  HUMAN  MIND. 
By  Rbv.  G.  B.  Chssver,  D.D.,  New  York. 

We  closed  our  last  article  on  the  indications  of  a  Future 
Retribution  in  Natural  Theology  with  the  consideration  of 
that  part  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind  through 
which  conscience  itself  works,  and  upon  which  the  reality  of 
the  future  judgment  would  in  some  respects  seem  to  depend, 
that  is,  the  Memory.  It  is  that  part  of  our  intellectual  con- 
stitution, the  power  and  certainty  of  which  ensure  the  supply 
and  presentation  of  materials  for  conscience  and  the  judgment 
to  act  upon.  With  respect  to  the  past,  conscience  must  act 
by  remembrance,  and  without  that,  would  be  divested  of  all 
retrospective  power. 

Now  for  guilty  beings,  looking  toward  the  judgment,  the 
consideration  of  the  power  of  Memory  is  an  intensely  interest- 
ing and  awful  thing.  Every  unwonted  development  of  this 
power,  as  demonstrating  by  fact  in  the  present  world  what 
the  remembering  faculty  can  do,  is  invested  with  an  all- 
comprehensive  and  never-ending  significance.     For  what  one 
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mind  can  do  is  a  property  of  the  whole  raoe :  a  man  observ- 
ing such  instanoes  of  yastness  and  minuteness  in  others'  rec- 
oUeotions,  oannot  help  saying  to  himself,  the  same  power 
resides  in  me,  needing  only  to  be  quickened,  and  to  have  the 
present  hindrances  to  its  exercise  taken  away.  All  things 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  heard,  read,  known,  thought,  felt,  ex- 
perienced in  any  way  ;  all  processes  of  reasoning,  sensibility, 
volition ;  all  modes  in  which  I  have  eitiier  acted  upon  others, 
or  been  acted  upon,  with  all  the  minutest  details  of  self- 
consciousness,  though  they  may  have  passed  like  the  light- 
ning, I  can  revisit.  All  that  ever  has  been  mine  is  still  with- 
in my  power,  and  may  belong  to  me  forever,  through  the 
working  of  this  mighty,  indestructible  element  of  my  immor- 
tal being. 

The  argument  from  memory  for  a  future  judgment  is  pow- 
erful, because,  on  every  excursion  of  the  mind  into  the  past, 
there  is  ncfvr  a  judgment  of  conscience,  and  an  expectation  of 
a  righteous  award .  The  soul  of  man  is  forever  reasoning  in 
this  circle  :  what  is,  what  has  been,  what  shall  be.  The  first 
affirmation  of  the  human  mind  is  this :  /  am  ;  the  second,  / 
was;  the  third,  IshaU  be;  and  the  mode  of  this  third  is  held 
to  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  first  and  second.  What 
I  was  and  what  I  am,  determines  what  I  shall  be.  It  is  in 
this  way  that  all  mankind  reason,  whether  willing  or  not. 
They  cannot  help  it.  From  the  contemplation  of  the  is,  and 
the  was^  in  human  existence,  conscience  declares  a  Judg- 
ment to  come,  God's  Word  explicitly  declares  the  same. 
Now  if  there  be  within  the  circle  of  our  natural  knowledges 
or  capacities  the  prediction  of  any  event,  we  look  inevitably 
fbr  some  grounds' of  the  prediction,  or  some  signs  that  it  is  a 
piDbability,  and  that  Hie  event  promised  will  take  place.  If 
it  be  rumored  among  the  people  of  a  vast  city  that  a  new  and 
magnificent  Hall  of  Justice  is  to  be  built,  and  if  there  be  seen 
a  multitude  of  workmen  collecting  materials  at  the  stated 
place  of  the  proposed  building,  those  materials  are  a  strong 
proof  of  the  truth  of  the  common  rumor.  And  just  so,  vdien 
Uie  conscience  of  all  mankind  tells  of  a  judgment  to  come, 
and  we  see  how  the  materials  for  that  judgment  are  accumu- 
lating, and  the  demand  and  necessity  for  it  increasing,  and 
how  the  busy  memory  is  occupied  with  collecting  and  arrang- 
ing those  materials,  the  proof  becomes  very  strong :  the  com- 
mon rumor  of  the  world  and  of  the  individual  conscience  is  so 
corroborated,  that  one  who  looks  fairly  at  the  light  erf  nature, 
even  apart  from  that  of  Revelation,  cannot  doubt.  And  every 
instance  of  the  power  of  memory,  every  elucidation  of  Ihe 
laws  undet  which  the  mind  acts  in  its  operations  of  renoem- 
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branoe,  uid  every  instance  of  the  manner  in  wkiohoonsoienoe 
aooampanifw  tlus  work,  aflbrds  additional  oonviction. 

The  first  instance  we  shall  give  of  the  involuntary  power  of 
moDory,  is  that  noted  one  presented  by  Coleridge,  which 
shall  be  related  mainly  in  the  words  and  with  the  oonclosions 
of  tiiat  eminent  man.  The  fiict  that  Ihe  case  may  be  so  fa- 
miliar to  some  of  oar  readers,  as  to  be  almost  a  troisn,  does 
not  lessen  its  importance :  a  yoong  ¥roman,  he  says,  of  Ibar 
or  five-and-twenty,  who  coold  neitiier  read  nor  write,  wjas 
seized  with  a  nervous  fever,  during  which  the  priests  and 
mcrnks  in  the  neighborhood  supposed  that  she  became  possess* 
ed  of  the  Devil.  She  continued  incessantly  talking  Latin, 
Greek,  and  Hebrew,  in  very  pcnnpous  tones,  and  with  most 
distinct  enunciation.  The  case  had  attracted  the  particular 
attention  of  a  young  physicmn,  and  by  his  statement  many 
eminent  physiologists  and  psychologists  visited  the  town,  and 
cross-examined  ^  case  on  the  spot  Sheets  full  of  her  rav- 
ings were  taken  down  from  her  own  mouth,  and  were  found 
to  consist  of  sentenoes  coherent  and  intelligible  each  for  itself, 
but  with  little  or  no  connection  with  each  other.  Of  the 
Hebrew,  a  small  portion  only  could  be  traced  to  the  Bible ; 
the  remainder  seemed  to  be  in  the  Rabbinical  dialect.  A 
trick  or  conspiracy  was  out  of  the  question.  Not  only  had  the 
young  woman  ever  been  a  harmless,  simple  creature,  but  she 
was  evidentiy  laboring  under  a  nervous  fever.  In  the  town 
of  whidi  she  had  been  a  resident  for  many  years,  as  a  servant 
in  different  families,  no  solution  presented  itself.  The  physi* 
oian,  however,  determined  to  trace  her  past  life,  step  by  step ; 
for  the  patient  herself  was  incapable  of  returning  a  rational 
answer.  He  searched  out  the  place  of  her  nativity,  and  from 
a  surviving  uncle  learned  that  the  patient  had  been  charitably 
taken  by  an  old  Protestant  pastor  at  nine  years  of  age,  and 
had  remained  with  him  some  years,  till  his  death.  Of  this 
pastor  the  uncle  knew  nothing,  but  that  he  vras  a  very  good 
man«  With  great  difficulty  he  at  length  discovered  a  niece 
of  the  pastor's,  who  had  Uved  with  him  as  his  housekeeper, 
and  had  inherited  his  effects,  and  who  remembered  the  girl. 
Anxious  inquiries  were  made  concerning  the  pastor's  habits, 
and  the  solution  of  the  phenomenon  was  soon  obtained.  For 
it  appeared  that  it  had  been  his  custom  for  years  to  walk  up 
and  dovni  a  passage  of  his  house,  into  which  the  kitchen  door 
opened,  and  to  read  to  himself  witii  a  loud  voice  out  of  his 
favorite  books.  A  considerable  number  of  these  were  still  in 
the  niece's  possession.  She  added,  that  he  was  a  very  learned 
man,  and  a  great  Hebrakt.  Among  the  books  were  found  a 
collection  of  Rabbinical  writings,  together  with  several  of  the 
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Gl-reek  and  Latin  Fathers ;  and  the  physioian  snooeeded  in 
identifying  so  many  passages  with  those  taken  down  at  the 
young  woman's  bedside,  that  no  doubt  could  remain  in  any 
rational  mind  oonoeming  the  true  origin  of  the  impression 
made  on  her  nervous  system. 

**  This  authenticated  case,"  Coleridge  concludes,  **  fur- 
nishes both  proof  and  instance  that  relics  of  sensation  may 
exist  for  an  indefinite  time  in  a  latent  state,  in  the  very  same 
order  in  which  they  were  originally  impressed ;  and  as  we 
cannot  rationally  suppose  the  feverish  state  of  the  brain  to  act 
in  any  other  way  than  as  a  stimulus,  this  fact,  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  adduce  several  of  the  same  kind,  contributes 
to  make  it  even  probable  that  all  thoughts  are  in  themselves 
imperishable ;  and  that,  if  the  intelligent  faculty  should  be 
rendered  more  comprehensive,  it  would  require  only  a  different 
and  apportioned  organization,  the  body  celestial  instead  of  the 
body  terrestrial,  to  bring  before  every  human  soul  the  collec- 
tive experience  of  its  whole  past  existence.  And  this,  per- 
chance, is  the  dread  book  of  judgment,  in  whose  mysterious 
hieroglyphics  every  idle  word  is  recorded.  Yea,  in  the  very 
nature  of  a  living  spirit,  it  may  be  more  possible  that  heaven 
and  earth  should  pass  away,  than  that  a  single  act,  a  single 
thought,  should  be  loosei^ed  or  lost  from  that  living  chain  of 
causes,  to  all  whose  links.  Conscious  or  unconscious,  the  free 
will,  our  only  absolute  self,  is  coextensive  and  copresent." 
This  last  remark  respecting  the  copre^ence  of  the  will  in  all 
our  intelligent  life,  conscious  or  unconscious,  is  of  the  utmost 
solemnity  and  importance. 

Now  there  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely  the  narration  of 
instances  of  this  kind,  all  pointing  to  the  same  demonstration 
of  the  capability  in  our  immortal  frame  of  having  every 
experience  of  our  existence  preserved  to  be  disclosed  at  the 
judgment.  Dr.  Abercrombie  relates  the  case  of  a  young  girl, 
who  at  an  early  period  in  childhood  occupied  an  apartment 
next  to  that  of  a  musician,  who  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
performing  musical  pieces  on  the  violin.  About  six  months 
from  this  period  she  was  taken  to  live  in  the  family  of  a  lady, 
where,  several  years  afterward,  there  was  heard  during  the 
night  a  succession  of  strains  of  fine  music,  the  sounds  of 
which  were  at  length  traced  to  the  apartment  of  this  young 
girl,  who,  though  fast  asleep,  was  pouring  firom  her  lips  strains 
exactly  resembling  those  produced  by  a  small  violin.  She 
would  utter  tones  like  the  tuning  of  the  instrument,  and  then 
pass  to  the  execution  of  elaborate  pieces  of  music  ;  and  this 
was  repeated  so  often,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  mistake 
or  delusion  in  the  phenomenon.     This  young  person  after- 
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ward  became  insane,  bot  her  experience  is  an  evident} 
thon^  jnoomprrfienKible,  case  of  the  power  of  involantary 
memory. 

Dr.  Aberormnbie  relates  another  example,  which  he  pntB 
nnder  the  }^nfMnena  of  dreams,  bnt  in^ich  is  in  reality  a 
development  of  memory.     It  occurred  with  one  of  his  own 
intimate  friends,  a   gentleman  connected  with  one  of  the 
principal  banks  in  Gla^ow.     He  was  at  his  place  at  the  tel- 
ler's desk,  when  a  perscm  entered,  demanding  payment  of  the 
sum  of  six  pounds.     There  were  several  waiting,  who  were 
entitled  to  be  attended  to  before  him  ;  but  he  was  extremely 
impatient,  and  rather  noisy  ;  and  being  likewise  a  remarkabk 
stammerer,  he  became  so  annoying  tiiat  another  gentleman 
requested  the  teller  to  pay  him  his  money  and  get  rid  of  him. 
He  did  so,  accordingly,  but  with  an  expression  of  impatience 
at  being  obliged  to  attend  to  him  before  his  turn,  and  thought 
no  more  of  the  transaction.    At  the  end  of  the  year  the  books 
of  the  bank  could  not  be  made  to  balance,  the  deficiency 
being  exactly  six  pounds.      He  q)ent  days  and  nights  in 
endeavoring  to  discover  the  error,  but  without  success  ;  when 
at    last    one    ni^t    retiring    to   bed    much    fatigued,    he 
dreamed  of  being  at  his  place  in  the  bank,  where  the  trans* 
action  with  the  stammerer  passed  before  him  in  all  its  par- 
ticulars.    He  found  on  examination  that  the  sum  paid  had 
not  been  inserted  in  the  book  of  accounts,  and  that  it  exactiy 
amounted  to  the  error  in  the  balance.     His  memory,  which 
had  failed  him  during  the  day,  had  wrought  during  sleep 
with  perfect  exactness. 

This  was  simply  an  instance  of  the  revival  of  old  associa- 
tions, which  had  passed  for  a  season  from  the  mind  and  been 
forgotten.  Thus  it  is  that  all  mistakes  in  our  accounts  for 
eternity,  arising  from  forgetfulness  here,  will  be  rectified 
when  tiie  mind  acts  with  its  full  power  in  the  spiritual  world. 
The  stars  come  out  by  night  that  were  hidden  by  the  day, 
and  ten  thousand  thousand  worlds  of  transactions  and  of  con- 
sequences will  be  revealed  in  the  firmament  of  men's  con- 
sciousness, when  the  delusions  of  time  and  sense  shall  have 
given  way  to  the  realities  of  eternity. 

Prom  the  experience  of  Niebuhr,  the  celebrated  Danish 
traveler,  Dr.  Abercrombie  relates  an  instance  of  the  vividness 
with  which,  as  the  light  of  the  day  of  this  world  is  retiring, 
the  past  realities,  that  are  to  encircle  our  being  in  the  judg- 
ment, throng  upon  the  mind  ;  whether  they  be  scenes  of  inno- 
cent delight,  or  of  guilt  and  terror.  When  old,  blind,  and  so 
infirm  that  he  was  able  only  to  be  carried  from  his  bed  to  his 
chair,  he  used  to  describe  to  his  friends  the  scenes  which  he 
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had  visited  in  his  early  days,  with  wonderfol  minuteness  and 
▼iyacity.  When  they  expressed  their  astonishment,  he  told 
them  that  as  he  lay  in  bed,  all  visible  objects  shut  out,  the 
pictures  of  what  he  had  seen  in  the  East  continually  floated 
before  his  mind's  eye,  so  that  it  was  no  wonder  he  could 
speak  of  them  as  if  be  had  seen  them  yesterday.  With  like 
vividness  the  deep  intense  sky  of  Asia,  with  its  brilliant  and 
twinkling  hosts  of  stars,  which  he  had  so  often  gazed  at  by 
night,  was  reflected,  in  the  hours  of  stillness  and  darkness, 
on  his  inmost  soul.  Now  these  were  simply  the  beautifol 
images  of  nature,  liiat,  having  once  made  their  impression  on 
a  sensitive  soul,  could  never  be  forgotten.  But  if  pictures 
daguerreotyped,  as  it  were,  upon  the  soul  from  abroad,  can 
thus  be  reproduced  after  the  lapse  of  a  lifetime,  as  vivid  as 
when  the  soul  first  received  into  its  depths,  as  in  a  mirror, 
the  reflection  of  the  glory  of  Grod's  universe,  how  mudi  more 
certainly,  with  how  much  greater  exactitude,  must  everything 
which  the  mind  itself  has  originated,  every  spontaneous  move- 
ment of  thought  and  feeling,  every  development  of  character, 
be  treasured  in  the  memory,  to  be  reproduced  when  conscience 
calls  for  it !  If  Niebuhr's  memory  had  been  filled  with  scenes 
of  sin,  or  with  the  recollection  of  sensual  and  sinful  pleasures, 
instead  of  those  exquisite  images  of  oriental  scenery,  how 
intensely  painful  would  his  old  age  have  been  in  the  reproduc- 
tion of  such  accumulated  forms  of  evil,  with  conscience 
passing  judgment  on  them  all ! 

Sometimes  the  acquisitions,  the  knowledges,  of  the  earliest 
period  of  life,  long  utterly  disused  and  forgotten,  come  sud- 
denly and  spontaneously  again  into  power  and  exercise,  as 
indestructible  possessions  of  the  soul.  Dr.  Rush  relates  the 
case  described  to  him  by  a  good  Lutheran  pastor,  of  Swedes 
aiui  G-ermans  under  his  pastoral  care,  who,  when  dying, 
prayed  in  their  native  languages,  though  they  could  not  have 
spoken  them  for  sixty  years,  must,  indeed,  have  disused  and 
forgotten  them  from  cluldhood.  Cases  are  on  record  of  per- 
sons under  the  eifect  of  injury  upon  the  brain  q;)eaking  in  the 
Welsh  language^  which  had  been  disused  for  thirty  years,  and 
forgetting  English,  and  again,  on  recovery,  losing  the  Welsh 
and  recovering  the  English.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for 
such  operations  ;  but  they  all  go  to  show  that  nothing  is  lost 
or  really  forgotten,  which  has  once  passed  through  the  mind. 

Sometimes  it  seems  as  if  an  invisible  power  were  busy  re- 
moving or  replacing  at  will,  as  in  a  camera  obscura,  the 
pictures  in  the  memory.  Sometimes  those  that  lie  lowest,  at 
the  bottom  of  the  pile,  are  placed  uppermost,  excluding  all 
others,  and  sometimes  the  last  drawn  are  the  last  seen.     Bat 
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how  easy  for  the  Divine  Being,  acting  simply  by  the  laws  of 
the  mind,  to  bid  the  soul  stand  still,  and  to  draw  forth  before 
it,  plate  after  plate,  the  impressions  of  every  moment,  hour, 
day,  week,  of  existence,  and  let  the  conscience  meditate  upon 
it !  And  what  an  employment  for  a  guilty  and  unpardoned 
soul!  Even  a  single  scene  of  guilt  may  fully  arrest  and 
occupy  the  mind  for  almost  any  period.  There  are  cases  of 
persons,  whose  sane  and  healthy  action  of  mind  has  been  dis- 
ordered, having  their  consciousness  arrested  upon  one  single 
event  or  idea,  and  remaining  involved  in  that  event,  or  revolv- 
ing that  idea,  for  the  period  of  near  fifty  years.  This  we 
call  insanity.  But  suppose  an  immortal  mind  to  stand  thus 
petrified  as  it  were  in  tiie  eternal  world  for  a  similar  interval 
of  time,  brooding  in  guilty  consciousness  over  some  one 
scene,  idea,  or  act  of  guilt.  Would  not  this  be  one  of  the 
direst  images  by  which  the  mind  can  body  forth  its  concep- 
tions of  the  misery  of  hell  ? 

We  may  adduce  one  more  instance  of  the  power  of  memory, 
instructive  for  other  reasons  besides  the  light  thrown  upon  the 
great  point  now  before  us,  the  adaptation  of  memory  to  the 
judgment.  It  is  found  in  the  life  of  that  holy  man  and  faith- 
ful preacher,  the  Rev.  John  Flavel.  On  one  occasion  he  was 
preaching  from  these  words  in  1  Cor.  16  :  22  — If  any  man 
love  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  let  him  be  anathema  maran- 
atha.  The  discourse  is  said  to  have  been  unusually  solemn, 
especially  the  explanation  of  the  terms  anathema  maranatha. 
Cursed  with  a  bitter  and  grievous  curse ;  devoted  to  destruc- 
tion, when  the  Lord  shall  come.  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
service,  when  Mr.  Flavel  should  pronounce  the  benediction, 
he  arose  and  said,  looking  with  unspeakable  tenderness  and 
solemnity  over  the  congregation,  How  shall  I  bless  this  whole 
assembly,  when  every  person  in  it,  who  loveth  not  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  is  anathema  maranatha  ?  The  audience  were 
so  deeply  affected  by  the  sermon,  and  by  this  conclusion  of  it, 
that  some  among  them  were  entirely  overcome  by  their  feelings, 
and  sank  down  quite  senseless  beneath  the  powers  of  the 
world  to  come. 

In  the  congregation  there  was  a  lad  named  Luke  Short, 
then  about  fifteen  years  of  age,  a  native  of  Dartmouth.  It 
does  not  appear  that  the  sermon  made  any  unusual  im- 
pression upon  him.  He  became  a  sailor,  and  afterward  came 
to  this  country,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  a  very  long  life. 
At  the  age  of  a  hundred  years  he  possessed  such  vigor  of  body 
as  to  be  able  to  work  upon  his  farm,  while  his  mental  facul- 
ties were  very  little  impaired.  But  he  was  a  careless,  hard- 
ened man ;  he  was,  in  the  language  of  the  prophet,  '<  a  sin- 
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ner  a  hnndred  years  old,"  and  apparently  destined  ^'  to  die 
accursed."  While  in  the  field  one  day  he  found  himself  in- 
sensibly carried  back  in  reflection  over  the  events  of  his  past 
life.  The  incomprehensible  current  of  association  among  the 
events  of  his  youth  drew  him  once  more  within  the  chapel  of 
Mr.  Flavel  at  Dartmouth,  and  the  whole  solenm  scene  rose  up 
around  him.  He  saw  tiie  man  of  Grod,  with  his  aflTecticMiate 
earnestness,  power,  and  solemnity.  He  heard  again  the  dis- 
course as  it  fell  from  his  lips,  saw  him  rise  to  pronounce  the 
benediction,  remembered  liie  fearful  anathema  maranatiia, 
and  its  powerful  effect  upon  the  congregation.  And  now  for 
the  first  time  he  felt  the  meaning  of  the  preacher,  and  heard  the 
voice  of  Grod.  He  felt  that  he  had  not  himself  loved  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  not  in  all  the  course  of  a  life  prolonged  to  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  He  was  terrified  at  the  dreadful  ana- 
thema ;  he  became  at  length  a  true  penitent,  and  died  in  his 
116th  year,  having  given  pleasing  evidence  of  true  piety. 

Now  this  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  on  record 
of  the  power  of  memory,  the  power  of  Divine  Truth,  the 
power  of  faithful  preaching,  even  though  it  may  seem  at  the 
time  unavailing,  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the  grealaiess 
and  patience  of  Q-od's  mercy  and  grace.  Eighty-five  years 
had  passed  away  in  this  case,  before  the  seed  sown  by  Mr. 
Flavel  had  taken  root,  or  gave  the  least  sign  of  preservation 
and  existence.  Eighty-five  years  of  busy,  sinful,  hardening 
life  had  laid  their  successive  accumulations  of  thoughts  and 
things,  of  Providence  and  truth,  of  prayerlessness  and  uncon- 
cern, over  that  inscription  engraven  by  the  hand  of  Mr.  Fla- 
vel on  the  man's  memory  ;  but  it  was  still  there ;  and  in  the 
open  field,  where  perhaps  for  half  a  century  the  man  had 
worked  on  in  disregard  of  Q-od  and  eternity,  with  the  same 
heaven  above  him,  and  the  same  earth  beneath,  and  the  same 
voices  of  warning  around  him  unheeded,  suddenly  the  cover- 
ings of  habit  and  of  thoughtlessness  are  thrown  ofi*,  the 
stone,  as  it  were,  is  lifted  from  the  sepulchre,  and  the  man  is 
taken  down  into  the  recesses  of  his  own  being.  The  inscrip- 
tion, Anathema  Maranatha,  flames  out,  and  sheds  a  gloomy, 
terrible  light  on  the  forms  of  guilt  filling  those  recesses.  In 
respect  to  the  power  of  recollection,  the  eighty-five  years  are 
as  though  they  were  not ;  they  are  no  veil  before  the  truth ; 
but  in  respect  to  sin,  they  add  the  accumulation  of  a  lifetime 
to  that  anathema  maranatha,  and  the  inscription  is,  as  it  were, 
reverberated  in  letters  of  flame  all  along  the  successive  cham- 
bers in  the  gallery  of  the  man's  existence.  The  Spirit  of  Q-od 
convinces  him  of  giiilt,  and  brings  him  to  repentance,  by  the 
power  of  memory ;  but  who  can  trace  the  mysterious  associ- 
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ation  that  in  the  open  field  suddenly  oarried  him  back  to  his 
seafaring  youth,  beneath  the  sound  of  the  yoioe  of  a  man  of 
God,  who  himself  had  for  more  than  half  a  century  been 
dwelling  in  heayen  ? 

That  inscription  from  the  Word  of  God  traced  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  Flavel  on  the  man's  mind,  was  brought  out 
in  tiiis  world,  after  even  that  long  lapse  of  years,  for  the  soul's 
salvation.  If  it  had  not  been  brought  out  in  this  world ;  if 
the  soul  had  never  remembered  it  here,  still  it  was  not  lost, 
oould  not  have  been  obliterated ;  but  tiien,  if  it  had  not  ar- 
rested the  Sbul  here,  it  would  have  flamed  out  amid  the  fires 
of  the  last  day,  Anathbma  Maranatha,  for  the  soul's  perdi- 
tion. And  thus  it  is  that  the  sins  of  our  careless  life,  if  we 
suffer  ourselves  to  become  hardened  from  G-od  and  insensible 
to  the  Divine  mercy,  are  written  as  in  invisible  ink,  and  the 
events,  the  business,  the  anxieties  of  years  cover  them  ;  but 
they  are  not  gone ;  the  inscriptibns  are  there,  and  they  only 
need  to  be  laid  open  to  the  light  of  eternity,  or  come  to  the 
fires  of  the  second  death,  when  the  Anathema  Maranatha  will 
flame  out  forever.  For  that  inscription  is  written  on  every 
soul  in  its  sins,  on  every  soul  that  loves  not  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  in  sincerity,  and  it  can  be  removed  only  by  the  Lord 
Jesus  himself  in  a  world  of  probation. 

There  is  in  this  last  instance  a  proof  of  the  peculiar  power, 
with  which  the  truth  given  from  Grod  for  the  guidance  of  our 
immortal  being,  clings  eternally  to  the  memory.  Truth  from 
heaven  is  probably  more  unforgetable  than  all  things  else. 
As  our  blessed  Lord  declared  that  heaven  and  eartli  should 
pass  away  before  one  jot  or  tittle  of  the  law  should  fail,  so  it 
may  be  easier  for  heaven  and  earth  to  be  annihilated,  than 
for  one  ray  of  the  light  poured  from  God  upon  the  soul  ever 
to  fade  from  the  memory.  But  if  it  be  disregarded,  it  must 
remain  there  only  with  an  avenging  and  agonizing  presence. 
God's  revealed  truths  will  be  the  most  terrible  of  all  things,  if 
they  were  trampled  under  foot.  They  carry  an  eternal 
Anathema  Maranatha  for  the  soul  that  in  this  world  despises 
them.  They  are  life  unto  Ufe,  or  death  unto  death.  And  all 
degrees  of  light,  truth,  warning,  are  to  be  treasured  up,  the 
consciousness  of  them  is  to  be  eternal.  They  are  essential  to 
the  processes  of  a  perfect  judgment. 

When  the  missionary,  Mr.  Moffat,  had  once  been  preaching 
to  the  natives  in  Africa,  his  attention  was  arrested  by  a  young 
man  in  the  midst  of  a  group  that  had  gathered  around  him, 
to  whom  he  was  preaching  over  from  memory  the  sermon  he 
had  heard,  imitating  Mr.  M.'s  gestures,  as  well  as  repeating 
his  language,  with  great  solemnity.    He  repeated  the  sermon 
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almost  verbatim^  and  when  llr.  Moffat  remarked  to  him  that 
he  was  doing  what  he  himself  could  not  have  done,  he  did  not 
appear  conscious  of  any  superior  ability,  but  touched  his 
forehead  with  his  finger,  and  remarked,  "  When  I  hear  any- 
thing great,  it  remains  there."  By  greats  he  evidently  meant 
in  the  sense  of  solemnity  as  connected  with  the  soul's  destiny 
in  the  eternal  world.  And  indeed  there  is  nothing  great  but 
with  reference. to  eternity,  nothing  worth  preserving  or  re- 
membering but  in  its  relation  to  that.  But  all  things  that 
have  the  stamp  of  that  greatness  remain  there^  as  ti^e  poor 
untutored^egro  observed,  there  in  the  mind,  and  can  never 
pass  from  the  memory. 

Now  if  we  bring  this  to  our  own  case,  in  considering  the 
vast  amount  of  impressions  from  religious  truth,  of  which  we 
have  been  the  subjects,  that  are  to  be  past  again  in  review 
before  us,  it  becomes  exceedingly  solemn.  All  ^  realities  and 
circumstances  of  Divine  retelation  and  providenoe,  with  all 
their  heavenly  associations  and  tendencies,  and  all  the  Sab- 
baths that  have  ever  intervened  to  draw  us  near  to  Q-od ; 
these  solemn  truths,  and  these  accompanying  feelings  and 
impressions  of  thie  soul,  whether  deep  or  evanescent,  these 
warnings  of  God  and  of  conscience,  these  inwar^  admonitions 
and  movings  of  the  Spirit,  perhaps  unheeded,  these  tendencies 
to  better  things  neglected,  resisted,  despised  ;  these  pictures 
of  G-od  and  heaven,  made  to  give  place  in  our  minds  to  tike 
glaring,  gaudy  things  of  the  world,  to  its  business,  amuse- 
ment, folly,  and  sin — all  theito  experiences  of  the  truth  and 
providence  of  G-od,  and- all  forms,  indeed,  in  which  we  have 
ever  seen  the  light  of  his  mercy,  although  it  may  have  been 
in  flashes  of  thought  and  feeling  as  transitory  as  the  light- 
ning, are  to  pass  before  us  again,  to  gather  atpund  us,  to 
swear  that  they  have  known  us,  and  to  show  beneath  what  a 
discipline  of  Grod's  restraining,  expostulating,  awakening,  and 
redeeming  love  we  passed  into  the  eternal  world.  And  if 
unreclaimed  in  this  world  by  that  discipline,  who  can  confront 
it  there  ? 

The  instances  of  memory  we  have  presented  are  most  of 
them  invblimtary ,  spontaneous ;  they  are  ii^tanoes  of  power, 
of  activity,  which  could  not  be  checked,  or  prevented.  Had 
it  been  ever  so  much  against  the  will  of  the  master  of  the  fac- 
ulty, that  would  have  made  no  difference.  The  busy  oper- 
ator, with  the  utmost  indifference  to  the  soul's  wishes,  would 
have  brought  out  and  displayed  the  mind's  innumerable 
stores.  It  is  no  matter  whetiier  they  be  full  of  sin  and 
shame,  or  such  as  the  mind  would  delight  to  avouch  and 
greet  again  as  its  creations  or  possessions.     The  memory  doe$ 
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not  ask  whe&er  the  mind  be  pleased  with  them,  but  starts 
them  into  being.  Nay,  the  more  displeasing  they  are,  the 
more  certain  they  are  to  be  recalled  ;  for  this  is  one  manifest 
way  in  which  the  law  of  association  acts,  and  anything  which 
the  mind  greatly  fears,  is  for  that  very  reason  held  tight  to  it. 
If  you  put  by  an  article  of  your  experience,  and  say  that  it  is 
proscribed,  debarred  from  remembrance ;  if  you  say,  I  never 
wish  to  see  that  again,  let  it  be  buried  and  never  have  a  res- 
urrection—it may  be  a  single  word,  deed,  look,  event,  or  in- 
cident— the  very  label  which  you  put  upon  it,  never  to  be  re* 
vealedy  the  very  burial  service  which  you  perform  over  it,  the 
very  act  of  your  will,  consigning  it  to  eternal  banishment  and 
forgetfulness,  secures  its  eternal  existence  and  power  over 
you.  Your  unwillingness  to  look  at  it  compels  you  to  look. 
Your  dread  and  unwillingness  give  it,  in  fact,  an  additional, 
morbid,  torturing  action  within  you,  and  attraction  over  you. 

The  reader  may  possibly  be  reminded  of  the  descriptions 
of  tiiat  terrific  power,  which  some  deadly  species  of  snakes 
possess,  of  charming  by  the  eye,  or  by  some  mysterious  influ- 
ence, the  birds  or  other  living  creatures  they  are  intent  upon 
seizing,  and  of  thus  draw^g  them  within,  reach  of  their 
fangs.  Is  there  not  something  fearfully  similar  in  our  experience 
of  the  power  of  every  sinful  fiwst  in  our  existence  to  attract 
us  to  itself?  Every  deadly  incident  of  guilt  in  the  life  of  a 
sinful  being  is  as  a  serpent  rearing  its  head  and  darting  its 
forked  tongue  with  a  dreadful  hiss  of  feiscination.  ^'  He  held 
him  by  his  glittering  eye.''  Every  sin  has  a  glittering  eye 
fixed  upon  the  soul. 

Hatred  is,  in  some  respects^  a  stronger  bond  than  friend- 
ship. What  we  hate  and  dread  we  remember  with  a  dread- 
ful energy,  and  so  long  as  the  hatred  and  dread  exist,  the 
object  of  it  cannot  be  forgotten.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  even  to  a  guilty  soul  nothing  will  be  more  dreadful,  more 
hateful,  than  the  realities  of  past  sins. 

The  state  of  a  man's  system  in  health  may  not  attract  his 
notice.  It  seems  the  very  plenitude  of  health  to  be  in  such 
enjoyment  of  it,  that  no  particular  sensations  excite  notice. 
But  let  there  be  a  festering  wound  in  any  organ  in  the  sys- 
tem, and  it  shall  excite  more  notice  than  the  healthful  state 
of  the  whole  system  besides.  If  there  could  be  such  a  thing 
as  a  coal  of  living  fire  wound  up  as  a  ganglion  in  a  man's 
nervous  system,  it  would  compel  and  concentrate  all  his  at- 
tention. But  every  sin,  unforgiven,  is  such  a  coal  of  fire. 
The  secretions  of  evil,  of  guilt,  in  our  experience,  are  secre- 
tions of  irritating,  painful  action,  secretions  of  remorse,  com- 
pelling the  remembrance.     The  more  painful  they  are,  the 
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more  we  would  forget  them ;  but  of  course  tiie  more  we  would 
forget  them,  the  more  certainly  we  remember  them. 

We  can  quicken  memory,  but  we  cannot  dispossess  it  of 
any  of  its  stores,  we  cannot  make  ourselves  forget.  The  very 
attempt  at  forgetfiilness  does  but  startle  the  memory.  There  is 
much  meaning  in  that  common  phrase  o{ jogging  the  memory. 
If  a  guilty  person  could  unconsciously,  indifferently,  look 
away  from  his  sins,  and  let  his  memory  alone,  quiet,  still, 
busying  himself  with  other  things,  he  might  possibly  forget, 
and  keep  forgetting.  But  the  effort  to  forget  does  hwijog 
the  memory;  so  does  the  dread  of  remembering.  Every 
thrust  made  by  the  soul  against  the  hated  image,  inspires  it 
with  life  ;  every  effort  to  wipe  out  the  record,  or  to  veil  the 
glittering  hieroglyphic,  makes  it  bum  up  and  glare  out.  It 
is  like  attempting  to  extinguish  a  fire  by  turning  oil  upon  it ; 
or  to  ward  off  the  lightning  by  flashing  the  sword  of  steel 
against  it.  There  is  no  security  against  a  guilty  memory, 
but  deliverance  from  sin  ;  none,  but  yrhen  G-od  says.  Thy  sins 
are  forgiven  iiu3e,  and  I  will  remember  them  no  more. 

The  involuntariness  of  memory  is  the  security  for  its 
full  and  impartial  action  at  the  judgment.  The  involun- 
tariness of  memory  grows  out  of  the  nature  of  the  law  of 
association.  By  this  law  of  our  being,  one  thing,  by  hav- 
ing been  connected  with  another,  suggests  and  recallsit. 
In  this  way  all  events  and  all  thoughts  may  be  so  linked 
together  that  if  one  be  preserved  the  whole  are  inevitably 
in  existence.  Now  there  being  a  connection  between  every 
thought  and  thing  in  God's  universe,  and  some  other  thought 
or  thing,  and  between  every  experience  in  our  nature  and 
some  other  experience,  it  is  impossible,  under  this  law,  but 
that  all  should  come  to  light,  impossible  that  anything  what- 
ever should  be  lost.  So,  while  in  one  sense  our  memory,  with 
all  its  stores,  is  ours  eternally,  in  another  sense  it  \^  not  ours. 
It  is  not  ours  at  will,  to  say  what  we  will  remember  and  what 
we  will  not.  We  cannot  banish,  at  will,  unpleasant  and  an- 
noying recollections.  A  thousand  things  may  bring  them  up. 
And  above  all,  this  is  the  case  with  our  sins;  A  man  may 
wish  he  could  forget.  He  may  be  willing  to  give  his  whole 
fortune,  his  present  enjoyment,  the  whole  universe,  if  he  had 
it,  could  he  but  forget.  But  no !  the  spring  is  touched,  the 
key-note  is  sounded,  and  the  whole  scene  rushes  on  his  soul. 
Unexpectedly,  perhaps  even  amidst  his  revelry,  the  guilty 
person  hears,  as  it  were,  the  bell  toll,  and  then  the  sheeted 
ghosts  of  buried  and  forgotten  crimes  come  trooping  around 
him.  It  is  as  if  a  church-yard  had  discharged  all  its  past 
generations  into  noon-day.     He  sees  a  hand  you  cannot  see ; 
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he  hears  a  voice  you  oannot  hear  !  Sometimes  it  is  a  bloody 
hand  ;  sometimes  it  is  a  voice  that  calls  up  all  the  energy  of 
remorse  within  him,  sets  open  the  dungeons  of  his  soul,  and 
the  pale,  haggard  forms  of  crime  and  despair,  Gain-like,  come 
hurrying  out  of  them. 

But  it  does  not  need  a  bloody  hand  ;  it  does  not  require  the 
buried  voice  of  murder,  thus  to  disturb  the  sinful  mind,  thus 
to  rouse  up  and  harrow  ihe  conscience.  Any  sin  may  do  this ; 
any  fraud,  unrepented  of,  that  the  man  wishes  to  forget, 
any  guilty  indulgence,  any  sin  against  his  fellow-man,  any 
sin  against  his  God  ;  and  although  under  the  conscious- 
ness of  guilt,  he  might  wish  to  plunge  into  darkness,  to 
drink  the  whole  oblivious  Lethe,  to  hide,  even  though  it 
were  in  the  bottomless  pit,  in  forgetfulness,  happy  forget- 
fulness,  he  cannot  do  it.  He  lives  it  all  over  again,  and  every 
effort  to  fly  from  it  and  forget  it  makes  him  remember  it  the 
more. 

Sometimes  the  oniversal  air 

Seems  lit  with  ghastly  flame ; 
Ten  thousand,  thousand,  dreadful  eyes 

Are  looking  down  in  blame. 

Terrors  are  upon  him,  and  the  darkness  hid  in  his  secret 
places.  A  flre  not  blown,  needing  no  fuel,  nor, breath  of  the 
avenger,  shall  consume  him.  His  own  iniquities  shall  take 
the  wicked  himself.  The  heavens  shall  reveal  his  iniquity, 
and  the  earth  shall  rise  up  against  him.  He  fleeth  from 
the  iron  weapon,,  but  the  bow  of  steel  shall  strike  him 
through. 

Now  if  this  experience  be  earried  into  eternity,  and  there 
memory  and  the  sinful  man's  conscience  play  the  tyrant  over 
his  soul,  it  is  clear  that  there  is  no  place  in  the  universe  but 
would  be  a  hell.  This  present  life  might  seem  a  small  circle 
to  be  going  over  and  over  again  through  eternity ;  and  yet, 
for  aught  we  see,  this  must  be,  in  part,  the  sinful  man's  occu- 
pation. With  the  law  of  association  as  his  guide,  with 
memory  cus  his  master,  and  conscience  with  her  whip  of 
scorpions  running  at  his  side,  so  must  he  sweep  on,  in  the  in- 
volutions of  remorse,  forever  and  ever  ! 

Is  there,  then,  a  conceivable  point  in  the  universe  where  a 
man  can  get  beyond  the  reach  of  this  law  ?  Why  !  if  we  take 
the  wings  of  the  morning,  and  fly  to  the  uttermost  bounds  of 
space,  and  into  the  depths  of  hell  and  chaos,  with  every 
moment  and  interval  of  our  progress,  this  law  of  association, 
as  absolute  as  our  own  existence,  goes  with  us.  There  is 
nothing  isolated  and  alone.  Let  Time,  Space,  all  the  abstrac- 
tions our  nature  has  the  power  to  conceive  of,  surround  us. 
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as  the  deep  blue  of  heaven  surrounds  the  most  distant  star  ; 
we  are  not  alone,  not  unassociated  with  other  beings  and 
things  in  creation.  The  time  and  space  between  us  and  all 
things  else,  are  but  steps  enlarging  our  existence— links  of 
connection,  longer  or  shorter,  through  which  the  universe 
comes  to  us,  and  we  visit  the  universe.  Even  if  there  could 
be  a  total  gulf  and  disconnection  between  us  and  everything 
else  of  being  and  of  form,  still,  the  omnipresence  of  God  the 
Creator  would  bind  the  created  universe  in  one  vast  harmony 
and  simultaneousness  of  relation.  I  cannot  be  apart  from 
God,  and,  in  God,  I  am  apart  from  nothing  that  he  has  made. 
If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there.  If  I  make  my 
bed  in  hell,  behold  thou  art  there.  The  wings  of  the  morn- 
ing, the  depths  of  the  sea,  the  darkness  of  midnight,  can 
neither  convey  nor  hide  me  from  thy  presence,  nor  withdraw 
me  from  the  relation  of  intelligent  responsibility,  in  which, 
as  thy  creature,  I  stand  connected  with  thy  creation ! 

The  minuteness  of  this  connection,  as  revealed  by  the 
demonstrations  of  philosophy,  is  so  fearful  aiul  wonderful  as 
to  be  startling,  for  it  shows  a. far-spreading,  complicated,  in- 
terminable succession  of  effects,  both  in  the  physical  and 
moral  constitution  of  the  world;  making  everything  and  all 
things  perpetually  operative,  as  both  effects  and  causes,  to  the 
end  of  time  and  through  iipmeasurable  space,  and  for  aught 
we  can  tell,  through  eternity.  No  one  element  put  into  tiiis 
complicated  system  can  be  taken  out,  or  kept  from  operating. 
Even  as  a  stone  dropped  into  the  ocean  creates  an  agitation 
that  is  propagated  and  makes  its  way,  in  spite  of  the  seeming 
incredibility  of  the  thing,  through  the  multitudinous  heavings' 
and  warrings  of  the  tempestuous  abyss,  to  its  uttermost  lim- 
its, so  the  movements  of  our  moral  being  stand  related,  or 
rather  live  and  act  related,  forever  and  ilUmitably  in  the  moral 
universe.  In  the  nature  of  things,  moral  influences  must  be 
indestructible  and  eternal.  The  good  is  eternal,  under  all 
circumstances,  and  God  alone  can  by  his  grace  prevent  the 
evil  from  being  eternal  also.  To  live  and  act  in  such  a  uni- 
verse is,  in  this  view,  such  a  thing,  that  a  man  had  better 
never  have  been  born,  than  live  and  act  in  carelessness  of  his 
responsibilities.  The  whole  univerise  is  as  a  wondrous  living 
organ,  the  keys  of  which  are  brought  to  every  man's  hand, 
and  he  touches  them.  He  plays  upon  them,  according  to  his 
own  character ;  and  though  he  hears  not  now  the  reverberat- 
ing thunder  of  the  tones  he  so  carelessly  flings  into  exist- 
ence, he  must  hear  it,  all  along  the  path  of  his  endless  being, 
either  in  holy,  happy  harmonies,  or  in  conflicting,  crashing. 
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revengeful  peals  of  discord,  that  bring  baok  upon  him  nothing 
but  the  shame  and  misery  of  his  own  guilty  nature. 

Philosophers  have  traced  the  nature  and  operation  of  this 
law  of  association,  as  an  investigation  of  the  deepest  intellec- 
tual int.erest,  but  seldom  in  the  pursuit  of  its  great  eternal 
consequences,  as  to  our  moral  being.  This  law  of  association 
is  at  the  foundation  of  all  our  habits,  or  rather,  it  is  busy  in 
the  formation  of  them.  The  principle  itself  is  the  simplest 
matter  of  fact,  and  the  law  is  an  inevitable  induction  &om 
countless  observances  and  experiences  of  the  fact,  that  a  per- 
son, a  thing,  or  idea,  once  seen  in  connection  with  another, 
becomes  associated  with  it  in  the  mind,  so  that,  if  one  be  pre- 
sented or  recalled,  the  other  is  also.  The  bare  circumstance 
of  being  seen  together  may  create  such  a  lasting  and  inevita- 
ble .association ;  but  if  there  be  also  an  intrinsic  relationship, 
the  mind  is  fixed  upon  that,  and  that  holds  the  two  together, 
in  such  wise,  that  the  one  can  never  come  up  without  the 
other. 

If  two  persons,  or  things,  or  ideas,  are  seen  but  once  in 
proximity  or  relation,  the  association  may  be  weak ;  one  may 
not  now  necessarily  suggest  the  other.  But  if  seen  often,  tHe 
association  becomes  so  strong,  as  to  be  inevitable  and  irre- 
8i3tible.  Thus,  if  a  man  be  a  notorious  drunk  ard^  every  time 
you  seq  that  man,  you  will  think  of  his  habit  of  drunkenness ; 
or  if  a  man  be  a  profane  swearer,  every  time  you  see  that 
man,  or  ever  hear  of  him,  you  will  think  of  his  habit  of  pro- 
fane swearing.  The  thought  of  a  man  conspicuous  in  a  page 
of  history  which  is  well  known,  brings  up  the  details  of  that 
history.  "What  person  ever  thinks  of  William  Tell,  without 
seeing  the  child,  the  arrow  and  the  apple  ?  If  there  be  an 
alarm-bell,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  hear  rung  only  on 
occasions  of  danger^  the  sound  of  the  bell  will  always  suggest 
the  image  of  the  danger  ;  so,  the  moment  we  hear  the  fire- 
bell,  the  mind  inevitably  pictures  the  -evil,  of  which  it  is  the 
warning.  In  the  country,  when  the  bell  tolls  slowly  and  at 
measured  intervals,  you  instantly  think  of  death  and  a  fune- 
ral. On  the  other  hand,  the  noise  of  sleigh-bells  brings  to  the 
mind  all  ideas  of.lijfe  and  activity  ;  a  bracing  atmosphere,  a 
fine  road  covered  with  snow,  the  laughter  of  merry  parties, 
the  health  and  activity  of  winter.  Again,  you  can  scarcely 
hear  the  sound  of  the  violin,  but  it  suggests  the  dance ;  of  the 
drum,  but  it  brings  before  you  all  the  excitement  and  fury  of 
war.  A  case  of  surgical  instruments  tells  you  of  ghastly 
wounds.  The  smell  of  camphor  in  a  room  makes  you  inquire 
if  any  one  be  ill ;  so  does  the  sight  of  a  physician  entering  the 
house.     These  are  common  instances  of  the  operation  of  the 
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law  of  association,  in  regard  to  things  seen  or  known  in  con- 
nection or  relation. 

It  is  a  law,  which,  even  viewed  merely  in  an  external  oper- 
ation, as  a  cord,  binding  our  knowledges  in  bundles,  may  be 
as  powerful  for  evil,  as  for  good.  We  may  lay  hold  upon  it 
for  the  accomplishment  of  a  happy  and  useful  training  of  the 
mind  and  heart,  or  an  education  in  all  folly  and  misery.  The 
law  of  association  is  at  the  foundation  of  most  of  our  preju- 
dices and  superstitions.  Children,  whose  minds  are  filled 
with  nursery  tales  of  ghosts  and  goblins,  are  afraid  to  be  left 
alone  in  the  dark ;  darkness  has  become  associated  in  their 
mind  With  frightful  images.  Now  it  is  possible  to  conceive 
of  its  being  associated  with  nothing  but  images  of  security 
and  repose.  The  degree  of  activity  and  wideness  of  sweep  in 
this  law,  in  different  minds,  rriay  make  a  genius  out  of  one 
person,  a  dull  plodder  out  of  another.  It  has  much  to  do  with 
the  development  and  power  of  the  imagination.  The  might 
and  majesty  of  its  action,  amidst  sublime  materials,  may  be 
seen  in  the  poetry  of  Milton,  whose  imagination  combined,  in 
such  intensity  and  comprehensiveness,  the  associative  and 
aggregative,  faculty. 

The  constitution  of  the  mind  of  John  Foster  was  remarka- 
ble in  this  respect.  His  associations  were  intensely  vivid,  so 
that  words  affected  him  with  all  the  power  of  realities.  In 
one  of  his  Essays  he  speaks  of  a  young  person,  (and  he  is 
supposed  to  refer  to  himself,  at  a  period  when  he  was  enchant- 
ed with  the  stories  of  Gregory  Lopez  and  other  recluses,) 
with  whom  at  any  time  lie  word  hermit  .was  enough  to 
transport  him,  like  the  witch's  broom-stick,  to  the  solitary 
hut,  surrounded  by  shady,  solemn  groves,  mossy  rocks,  crys- 
tal streams,  and  gardens  bf  radishes.  The  words  woods  and 
forests  are  said  to  have  produced  in  his  mind  the  most  power- 
ful emotion.  In  one  of  his  letters  he  says,  "  I  have  just  been 
admiring  the  marvelous  construction  of  the  mind,  in  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  enabling  me,  ai^  I  sit  by  my  candle  Here,  in 
a  chamber  at  Chichester,  to  view  almost  as  distinctly  as  if 
before  my  eyes,"  your  house,  the  barn,  the  adjacent  fields, 
neighboring  houses,  and  a  multitude  of  other  objects.  I  can 
go  through  each  part  of  the  house,  and  see  ihe  exact  form  of 
the  looms,  tables,  maps,  cakes  of  bread,  and  so  on,  down  to 
my  mother's  thimble.  Yet  I  still  find  myself  alftiost  three 
hundred  miles  off.  At  present  I  take  no  notice  of  the  things 
now  about  me ;  but  perhaps  at  some  future  time,  at  a  still 
greater  distance,  I  may  thus  review  in  imagination  the  room 
n  which  I  now  write,  and  the  objects  it  contains ;  and  I  find 
.that  few  places  where  I  hate  continued  some  time  can  be  thus 
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recollected  without  some  degree  of  regret ;  particularly  the 
regret  that  I  did  not  obtain  and  accomplish  all  the  good  that 
was  possible  at  that  place,  and  that  time.  Will  it  be  so,  when 
hereafter  I  recollect  this  time,  and  this  place  ?^^ 

This  is  exceedingly  striking,  and  we  are  here  brought  from 
mere  external  things,  whetiier  of  knowledge  or  imagination, 
to  inward  experiences,  the  voice  of  conscience,  the  goings  on 
of  our  inward  and  permanent  being.  Here  it  is,  and  in  the 
circle  of  the  sweep  of  connection  between  the  moral  responsi- 
bilities of  that  permanent  being  and  the  world  around  us, 
that  the  law  of  association  acts  for  eternity ;  and  if  it  be  true^ 
as  Wordsworth  declares,  that  the  faculty  of  imagination  was 
given  us  to  incite  and  support  the  eternal  part  of  our  being, 
equally  true  it  is  that  the  associative  law  and  faculty  bears 
reference  to  the  same.  It  is  with  reference  to  the  responsi- 
bilities and  realities  of  eternity,  and  to  the  materials  which 
we  ourselves  have  gone  on  voluntarily  providing  for  eternity, 
that  it  possesses  such  indestructible  and  unlimited  dominion] 
"Without  this  law,  the  memory  would  be  a  thing  of  chance,  a 
perfect  chaos.  By  this  law,  all  things  are  connected,  so  con- 
nected, that,  begin  at  whatever  part  of  the  chain  you  may, 
be  sure  of  whatever  link  y6u  pleeise,  all  the  rest  will  follow, 
or  may  be  regained.  There  can  be  nothing  lost,  nothing 
forgotten. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  instianced  of  the  operation  of 
the  law  of  association  in  quickening  the  memory,  and  even 
recalling  to  life  and  vigor  the  apparently  dying  mind,  has  re- 
cently come  to  our  notice.  It  is  too  remarkable  to  be  neglect- 
ed. A  lady  of  advanced  age  had  so  completely  lost  all  intel- 
lectual life  and  consciousness  as  not  to  know  her  own  children 
or  nearest  relatives,  nor  coiild  anything  produce  a  gleam  of 
recollection  or  intelligence.  They  would  often  endeavor  to 
recall  some  individual  to  her  attention,  whose  name  she  might 
recognize,  but  in  vain.  At  length  it  happened  that  tfiey 
mentioned  the  name  of  Dr.  Strong,  the  early  pastor  and  friend 
of  this  lady^  and  a  man  of  some  marked  peculiarities.  Among 
otiier  tilings  he  had  acquired  the  habit  of  using  the  phrase,  i 
had  well  nigh  said,  in  expressing  any  emphatic  or  important 
affirmation.  "  In  his  sermons,  instead  of  saying  to  the  sinner, 
If  you  die  in  your  sins  you  will  assuredly  be  lost,  he  would 
be  overtaken  by  his  accustomed  phrase,  cmd  would  put  the 
threatening  in  a  form  almost  ludicrous,  I  had  well  nigh  said, 
you  will  be  lost.  The  peculiarity  was  a  marked,  known,  dis- 
tinctive characteristic.  One  day  the  name  of  this  clergyman 
was  mentioned  in  the  presence  of  the  lady,  and  her  son  said 
to  her,  Motiier,  you  know  Dr.  Strong,  certainly  you  must  re- 
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member  him  ?  She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  answered, 
with  a  sudden  flash  of  combined  remembrance  and  humor,  / 
had  well  nigh  said,  I  do.  In  this  case,  the  operation  of  the 
law  of  association  in  the  mind  was  hke  the  play  of  a  current 
of  electricity  or  galvanism  in  the  nervous  system.  It  was  a 
singularly  interesting  phenomenon. 

But  this  law  is  not  that  of  mere  connection,  by  evident  and 
known  links  or  circumstances  ;  it  is  also  that  of  suggestion. 
One  idea,  or  train  of  ideas,  that  may  have  been  introduced  by 
direct  connection  with  some  present  person  or  thing,  shall 
suggest  to  the  mind  another,  by  mere  resemblance  or  con- 
trast, or  by  an  abrupt  transition,  of  which,  at  the  time,  we 
can  give  no  account.  The  causes  by  which  ihe  law  of  asso- 
ciation is  thus  rendered  active  and  powerful  are  multitudi- 
nous almost  beyond  computation.  And  they  respect  almost 
equally  the  power  and  activity  of  memory,  and  the  processes 
of  present  thought.  If  I  see  a  face  resembling  that  of  a  dear 
absent  or  departed  relative,  or  friend,  I  say,  it  reminds  me  of 
that  beloved  individual ;  it  may  also  suggest  to  me  a  thou- 
sand busy  thoughts  in  the  present  or  for  the  future.  If  I 
hear  a  striking  incident,  or  event,  or  train  of  thought  related, 
I  say  it  reminds  me  of  my  own  experience  in  a  similar  case, 
at  a  time  long  past,  and  perhaps  almost  forgotten ;  it  may 
also  suggest  to  me  present  trains  of  thought,  questions,  con- 
clusions, courses  of  action ;  it  may  possibly  make  my  mind 
as  active  in  the  present  and  future  as  in  the  past.  The  tenor 
of  this  language,  reminds,  is  striking  and  expressive.  It  re- 
minds me  of,  that  is,  renovates  my  mind,  or  as  it  were  creates 
it  anew  in  regard  to  that  past  possession,  making  that  past 
reality  again  present,  as  mine.  Suggestion  also,  as  derived 
from  the  Latin,  sub,  and  gero,  to  bring  in,  underneath,  un- 
derha^d,  as  it  were,  is  also  expressive ;  meaning  the  secret 
notification  of  the  mind  in  regard  to  things,  either  past  or 
present,  belonging  to  the  subject,  or  related  with  it. 

Now  the  occasions  on  which  this  suggestive  power  is  exer- 
cised are  as  multiplied  as  the  experiences  of  our  being.  The 
various  innumerable  and  interminable  relations  between  ex- 
ternal things,  cause  and  effect,  resemblance  and  contrast, 
nearness  of  time  and  place,  position,  preceding  or  succeeding, 
high  or  low,  first  or  last,  order  or  disorder ;  and  in  moral  and 
intellectual  processes  and  experiences,  the  same  and  other  re- 
lations, influenced  and  varied  by  everything  that  can  have 
power  in  building  up  our  being,  in  developing  our  character  ; 
as  the  home  and  discipline  of  ehildhood,  the  instructions  and 
examples  of  the  family  circle,  the  tenor  of  our  pursuits  and 
studies,  the  books  read,  the  kind  of  minds  conversed  with,  the 
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habits  of  sentiment,  opinion,  feeling,  action,  formed  and  in- 
dulged ;  all  these  are  occasions  and  influences,  on  and  under 
which  the  law  of  association  works.  Hence  the  great  dif- 
ference in  individuals  in  regard  to  the  operation  of  this  law. 
Nothing  more  distinguishes  minds  of  a  different  order,  than 
the  differing  wideness  and  vastness  of  the  sweep  of  their  as- 
sociations. While  some  minds  seize  only  upon  the  unimport- 
ant, the  common,  the  trivial,  the  superficial,  others  fasten  at 
once  upon  the  grand,  the  solemn,  ^e  all-encompassing,  the 
eternal.  Hence  the  value  of  a  suggestive  writer,  and  the 
wonderful  difference,  in  this  respect,  between  books  that 
merely  rock  or  lull  the  mind  as  in  a  cradle,  and  that  make  it 
active.  One  writer  is  eminently  suggestive,  because  in  him 
the  relations  of  things  stand  out,  or  it  is  evident  from  his 
style  and  manner  that  he  sees  them,  and  is  excited  by  them, 
and  this  makes  us  look  earnestly  in  the  same  direction. 
Another  suggests  nothing  at  all,  but  confines  us  to  the  bare 
common-places  he  is  uttering,  and  uttering  in  such  a  way, 
that  we  feel  that  he  himself  sees  nothing  more,  and  therefore 
we  ourselves  look  for  nothing  more.  So  powerfiil  is  this  prin- 
ciple of  being  excited,  and  made  curious  and  active  by  what  ex- 
cites another,  tiiat  if  a  man,  no  mattet  who  he  be,  will  stop  in 
a  crowded  street,  and  look  steadfastly  up  to  a  particular  point  in 
the  sky,  without  saying  a  word,  he  shall  have,  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  the  street  filled  up  with  a  multitude,  gazing  earnest- 
ly at  that  same  point.  This  principle  is  of  vast  importance 
in  respecj;  to  our  gazings  into  the  future  world.  If  we  see  a 
mind  intensely  absorbed  with  eternal  realities,  wrestling  with 
them,  powerfully  exercised  by  them,  gazing  upon  them  with 
a  piercing,  solemn  earnestness,  we  cannot  help  being  affected 
in  the  same  way.  And  thus,  if  all  Christians  would  be  them- 
selves solemnly  occupied  with  the  things  of  God,  we  had  al- 
most said,  if  they  would  merely  stand  still  in  the  world,-  and 
earnestly  gaze  at  them,  the  world  would  be  affected  likewise. 
And  thus  the  wider  the  sphere  of  association  in  which  a  man's 
excited  vision  sweeps  the  horizon  of  his  being,  the  more 
power  he  shall  have  over  other  minds,  to  put  them  in  a  pos- 
ture of  the  like  solemnity. 

A  man's  habits  of  association  depend  greatly  upon  his 
habits  of  passion,  upon  the  things  that  mainly  interest  him. 
And  he  ma7  govemCs  associatioS  by  the  government  of  his 
passions,  and  by  a  voluntary  attention  to  things  that  are  of 
an  elevated  and  real  importance.  A  man  interested  in  re- 
ligious things,  or  who  will  give  himself  resolutely  and  pray- 
erfully to  their  consideration,  shall  at  length  have  them  spon- 
taneously presenting  themselves  to  his  mind;    he  shall  be 
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possessed  by  them ;  he  may,  by  God's  grace,  wear  the  dian- 
nel  of  religious  feeling  so  deep  in  his  soul,  that  every  rill  of 
thought  and  interest  shall  pour  into  it,  bearing  his  soul  tri- 
umphantly on  to  heaven.  A  man's  waking  interests  get  suoh 
hold  upon  his  being,  that  they  characterize  his  dreams.  What 
he  loves  and  pursues  by  day,  pursues  him  by  night,  and 
shows  him  that  he  is  establishing  in  his  own  being,  either  for 
evil  or  good,  a  supreme  illimitable  despotism.  The  dreams  of 
prayerful  men  are  often  prayer.  And  Grod  himself,  according 
to  his  own  Word,  visits  the  soul  in  dreams. 

Indeed,  a  man's  sleeping  thoughts  are  so  well  known  to  be 
under  the  power  of  his  daily  trains  of  association  and  of  passion, 
that  men  whose  souls  are  burdened  with  crime  have  feared 
to  be  in  the  same  room  with  another  in  the  hours  of  slumber. 
By  day,  although  the  thoughts  of  evil,  the  reproaches  of  C(m- 
science,  may  be  rankling  in  the  breast,  a  man  can  conceal 
them ;  but  by  night  they  often  come  spontaneously  to  the 
Ups,  revealing  secrets.  There  have  been  instances  of  fearful 
crimes  discovered  in  this  way.  The  tremendous  scene  in 
Macbeth  is  no  mere  fiction.  True  it  is  that  guilt  gives  sleep 
a  tongue : 

Infected  minds 
To  their  deaf  pillovrs  will  discharge  their  secrets. 

The  part  which  this  law  of  association,  thereftnre,  is  to  play 
in  men's  future  judgment,  and  in  the  determination  of  tiieir 
state  for  eternity,  is  evident.  Without  it,  except  by  an  ex- 
ternal manifestation  of  things,  as  in  a  book,  there  could  be 
no  judgment,  and  but  a  weak  self-condemnation.  If,  for  ex- 
ample, when  a  man  sees  a  fellow-being  with  whom,  in  time 
past,  he  has  had  transactions,  the  sight  of  that  person  did  not 
recall  those  transactions,  if  each  particular  were  a  thing  to  be 
remembered  by  itself,  and  had  no  associating  links  of  thought 
and  feeling,  no  power  of  relation  to  bring  up  other  things,  a 
man  might  meet  a  person^  whom  he  has  greatly  ^jured,  and 
yet  not  meet  again  the  memory  of  that  injury.  A  man  might 
meet  another,  against  whom  he  heu9  borne  false  witness,  so  as 
to  fill  the  slandered  man's  life  with  misfortune  and  misery, 
and  yet  might  feel  little  or  no  compunction  at  the  meeting, 
because  of  the  want  of  this  law  of  association,  whereby  things 
that  have  been  together,  or  related  together,  suggest  each 
otiier.  Accordingly,  because  of  the  weakness  of  this  law  of 
association  in  some  persons,  there  is  a  great  defect  in  memory ; 
and  of  course  the  vividness  of  one's  recollections  must  be 
greatly  dependent  on  the  energy  and  power  with  which  this 
law  acts.  A  man's  compunction  or  remorse  for  sin  will 
depend  greatly  on  his  remembrance  of  the  circumstances  and 
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feelings  with  which  the  sin  was  oommitted.  And  if  by  any 
means  it  could  be  possible  to  evade  this  law  of  association,  if 
you  could  break  up  the  inevitable  chain  that  oonneots  every  part 
of  a  man's  being  with  all  his  feelings  and  memoiies,  and  witdi 
him  every  oreatnre  and  thing  he  has  ever  had  to  do  with,  if 
you  could  loosen  some  link,  and  part  the  series,  then  a  man's 
oondemnation  and  misery  on  account  of  sin  might  be  not  so 
inevitable,  that  is,  his  seu>coudemnation,  and  his  misery  from  ' 
oompunoHon  and  remorse.  So  much  of  the  essence  of  this 
article  of  remorse  depends  on  the  remembranoe  of  things  in 
their  order  and  oonneotion,  on  the  remembranoe  of  associated 
feelings,  on  the  remembrance  of  little  circumstances  that 
snrrounded  any  act,  and  made  np  what  might  be  called  the 
scenery  of  it,  that  if  a  man  oould  succeed  in  getting  rid  of 
these,  if  he  could  break  the  links  of  association,  if  he  were 
not  bound  inevitably  and  forever  to  them,  or  if  he  oould  make 
a  chaos  or  confusion  out  of  them,  he  would  be  compaiatively 
secure. 

But  there  is  no  possibility  of  this.    In  being  ji 
is  to  be  thrown  back,  not  on  the  bare  recollectio] 
but  on  all  the  circumstances  and  feelings  in  an< 
they  were  committed.     Not  merely  the  sin  wi! 
bered,  but  all  the  then  reproaches  of  conscience, 
under  which  it  was  committed,  all  the  self-deoep 
will  be  made  plain,  all  the  aggravations  of  the  sin  will  oomo 
to  view,  and  all  the  dreadful  feelings  that  followed  it  will  be 
renewed  and  deepened.     Every  sin  of  injury  against  others, 
against  the  feelings  of  others,  against  the  interests  of  others 
in  any  way,  will  be  connected  with  all  the  materials  of  oom- 
ponotion  and  remorse  that  preceded,  aooompauied,  or  grew 
out  of  it.       And  sometimes    little    ciroumstanoea,  or  what 
seemed  little  at  the  time,  shall  have  extraordinary  power,  be 
invested  with  a  world  of  feeling  and  of  meaning.     A  single 
look,  a  single  word,  a  oiroumstanoe  that  passed  like  a  flash 
of  lightning,  shall  have  meaning  and  feeling  enough  connected 
with  it  to  be  dwelt  upan  forever  and  ever.      We  might  con- 
sider this  in  the  case  of  the  murderer ;  a  dying  word,  a  dying 
look  of  his  victim,  shall  have  more  horror  to  him  in  tiie  recoU 
lection,  than  the  bare  remembranoe  of  his  crime  could  ever 
have.     And  there  may  be  oases,  in  which  the  exercise  of  a 
cmel,  severe,  or  hard-hearted  disposition,  the  turning  away 
from  the  cry  of  a  fellow-being  in  distress,  the  infliction  of  a 
pang  on  the  feelings  by  a  cmel  or  oontemptuons  word,  shall 
be  followed  by  the  face  of  the  man  so  grieved,  by  the  picture 
of  the  wounded  spirit  with  the  arrow  festering  in  it,  in  the 
soul  of  the  sinner,  to  dwell  there  forever.    For  it  mnst  be 
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that  every  injury  shall  have  a  time  for  its  revenge  ;  every 
violence  done  to  the  feelings,  or  the  welfare  of  others,  shall  be 
perfectly  remembered,  and  in  this  very  way  memory  shall  have 
its  revenge.  So  that  a  dying  murdered  man,  if  he  wished  for 
eternal  vengeance  on  his  murderer,  wished  to  make  it  secure 
beyond  escape  and  forever,  and  had  the  command  over  the 
mind  of  the  assassin  to  write  there  whatever  he  pleased 
through  eternity,  need  only  say  that  one  word,  remember. 
And  every  poor,  oppressed  bondman,  and  every  individual 
helplessly  borne  down  by  a  man  greedy  of  gain,  and  every 
creature,  indeed,  unjustly  treated  in  any  way,  need  only  say, 
remember.  For  this  law  of  association  makes  such  remem- 
brance eternally  perfect.  And  this  law,  though  it  be  less 
active  and  apparently  less  perfect  now  in  some  persons  than 
in  others,  and  sometimes  exceedingly  deficient,  yet  is  perfect 
and  universal  in  the  very  structure  of  our  being  ;  and  when 
the  peculiar  causes  that  now  hinder  its  perfect  operation  in 
some  minds  shall  be  removed,  will  bring  everything  together. 
W6  often  look  with  surprise  in  this  world  at  some  men's 
carelessness  in  regard  to  sin,  at  the  hardness  of  their  con- 
science, at  the  utter  absence  of  conviction;  It  is  principal- 
ly because  this  law  of  association  is  not  now  in  active  oper- 
ation in  regard  to  the  past.  And  hence  a  man  sometimes 
thinks  he  has  escaped  from  his  past  sins,  or  that  the  remem- 
brance of  them,  if  it  comes,  will  not  be  so  severe  and  ter- 
rible, the  consciousness  of  them  not  so  fresh,  so  lively,  so  power- 
ful. But  it  will.  And^  moreover,  there  are  things  on  which, 
at  the  time,  he  dwelt  but  for  a  moment,  flashes  of  thought 
and  feeling,  gone  as  soon  as  experienced,  and  movements  of  the 
soul  coyered  iand  put  out  of  view  by  other  successive  move- 
ments, on  which  he  is  to  dwell,  and  which  he  is  to  experience 
again,  at  leisure.  Flashes  of  thought,  feeling,  judgment,  that 
passed  at  the  time  like  lightning,  although  with  a  voice  as  of 
Grod'^  thunder  ;  he  is  to  see  them  again  and  deliberately  ;  he 
is  to  hear  the  peal  again,  and  dwell  upon  it ;  he  i?  to  listen 
to  the  voice  of  conscience  again,  and  dwell  upon  it.  And  he 
is  to  do  this  with  larger  associations  still,  a  more  comprehen- 
sive circle  of  associated  considerations,  than  he  then  deemed 
himself  encompassed  by.  His  connections  with  the  universe, 
his  place  under  Grod^s  government,  his  attitude  in  regard  to 
Grod's  law,  his  pl&use  under  the  atonement,  his  relation  to 
Jesus  Christ,  all  his  relations  as  a  spiritual  being  are  to  be 
dwelt  upon.  How  the  law  of  Grod,  and  the  character  of  Gft)d, 
and  the  weight  of  his  own  infinite  obligations  to  Gk)d  were 
connected  vrith  his  own  sins,  with  every  one  of  them,  he  did 
not  care  to  consider,  when  he  conunitted  them.    What  li^t 
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they  threw  tipon  them,  how  much  more  aggravated  they 
made  them  than  they  were  when  considered  merely  with  ref- 
erence to  society  or  to  one's  self,  he  had  not  time,  in  the 
whirl  of  sin,  to  think  of.  What  they  were  in  the  light  of  the 
cross  of  Christ,  in  reference  to  the  suffering  of  Christ,  in  ref- 
erence to  the  scheme  of  redemption,  their  associations  with 
this  scheme,  and  the  condemnation  they  draw  forever  from  it,^ 
he  had  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  examine.  He  would  not 
have  had  inclination,  if  he  had  had  time  ;  and  this  was  a  part 
of  the  operation  of  the  law  of  association,  from  which,  above 
all  else,  if  he  had  seen  it,  he  would  have  desired  to  be  re- 
leased. But  he  will  have  plenty  of  time  for  its  consideration. 
And  the  law  of  association  in  his  mind  will  carry  him,  in  all 
these  directions,  into  an  infinitude  of  conviction  and  remorse. 
In  the  direction  toward  Grod,  as  well  as  toward  men,  toward 
Christ  as  well  as  toward  God,  toward  the  law  and  the  gospel, 
the  associated  relations,  consequences,  and  condemnation  of 
his  sins  will  be  boundless  and  feternal.  This  is  the  structure 
of  our  being.  What  subject,  exclaimed  Mr.  Burke,  on  one 
occasion,  does  not  branch  out  into  infinity  ?  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  the  moral  relation  of  our  being.  We  are  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  made. 

How  single  circumstances  connect  worlds  of  dreadful  mean- 
ing, we  sometimes  see  developed  in  a  striking  manner.  And 
how  many  more  instances,  and  how  much  more  extraordinary 
and  powerful,  there  are  to  be  known  in  eternity,  we  cannot 
even  imagine.  We  remember  the  story  of  a'  hardened 
wrecker  on  the  coast  of  England,  whose  son  went  from  him 
to  a  distant  country,  and  was  gone  for  years.  Meantime  the 
hardened,  wretched  parents  pursued  their  career  of  crime, 
watching  for  wrecks,  sometimes  causing  them  by  false  lights, 
stripping  the  dead  bodies  cast  on\shore,  sometimes  killing 
their  victims,  when  but  half  dead.  At  length  one  night,  after 
a  long  cessation  of  storms,  there  came  a  dreadful  g^le,  and  in 
it  a  large  ship  was  cast  upon  the  shore.  The  wrecker  has- 
tened to  his  work,  and  encountering  a  l^dy  with  jewels  and 
riches  upon  it,  to  make  sure  of  his  prey,  he  stabbed  the  un- 
fortuate  victim,  and  then,  among  other  things,  drew  from  his 
finger  a  costly  jewel.  When,  after  his  midnight  work,  he  re- 
turned home,  and  came  to  the  light  with  his  spoils,  on  show- 
ing the  ring  it  was  found  to  be  that  which  he  had  given  to  his 
own  son  on  his  departure,  and  that  son  was  the  captain  of 
the  wrecked  ship,  and  that  son  the  father  had  murdered  !  This 
was  retribution,  terrible  and  stern,  even  in  this  life.  And 
this  was  a  revelation  by  one  circumsiance !  How  much  hung 
upon  that  ring !    What  knowledge  of  crime  and  woe  were 
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connected  witii  it !  Bat  what  innumerable  associations  of 
this  kind  remain  to  be  revealed !  What  revealing  circum- 
stances will  come  up  in  eternity,  if  not  before,  full  of  just 
such  worlds  of  conviction  and  remorse  to  the  conscience ! 

A  man's  sins  in  this  world  are  often  like  old  forgotten, 
buried,  coins.     They  have  grown  rusty  and  illegible.     They 
are  laid  away  in  the  mind  like  the  lumber  in  the  shop  of  an 
antiquary.     But  tiiey  all  have  an  image  and  superscription. 
They  have  dates  and  hieroglyphics,  full  of  meaning.     And 
there  is  a  process  by  which  they  may  be  restored.     The  rust 
can  be  rubbed  from  the  surface,  and  by  fire,  if  no  way  else, 
the  letters  can  again  be  read.     So  it  is  witii  men's  forgotten 
sins.     They  are  to  have  a  resurrection.     Some  of  them  shall 
rise  even  with  the  body,  shall  pass  from  this  earthly  body 
into  that  spiritual  body,  which  is  to  spring  from  it.     For  as 
the  body  that  is  laid  in  the  grave  is  to  be  in  some  sense  the 
germ  of  that  body  which  is  to  be  raised,  so  the  character  of 
9ie  body  which  is  to  be  raised  shall  be  determined  by  the 
character  of  the  body  which  is  interred.     He  that  soweth  to 
his  flesh,  shall  of  the  flesh  reap  corruption.     Sin  is  the  seed, 
sin  and  death  shall  be  the  harvest.     Neither  can  the  sins, 
which  are  not  written  in  a  man's  constitution,  be  forgotten, 
any  more  than  those  which,  in  their  consequences  in  his  spirit- 
ual body,  are  to  rise  with  him  in  the  resurrection.     All  shall 
come  to  light.      The   image  and   superscription    shall    be 
visible. 

We  know  but  little  of  the  mysterious  connection  between 
soul  and  body.  But  one  thing  we  know,  that  the  habits  of 
the  soul  act  upon  the  body,  and  the  habits  of  the  body  act 
upon  the  soul.  A  worldly  man  thinks  very  little  of  this ;  a  man 
of  sin  and  pleasure  thinks  of  it  very  little ;  and  yet  it  may  be  in 
this  very  way  that  he  is  engraving  the  letters  of  his  own 
future  judgment  on  his  own  being.  No  man  knows,  when 
in  a  course  of  sinful  or  sensual  indulgence,  no  young  man,  in 
a  career  of  sensual  passion,  no  middle-aged  man,  in  the  pur- 
suits of  ambition,  or  the  greedy  grasp  of  gain,  what  lines  he 
is  tracing,  as, with  the  pen  of  a  diamond,  or  burning  in,  as 
with  a  pen  of  solid  fire,  upon  his  spiritual  being,  hidden  per- 
haps now,  but  by  and  by  to  come  out,  and  to  be  read  through 
eternity.  It  is  said  that  the  wicked  shall  be  driven  away  in 
his  wickedness ;  and  so  the  wicked  soul  may  be  launched 
into  eternity,  seared  and  scorched,  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
universe,  with  the  deep-burnt  engraying  of  his  own  sins,  so 
that  no  book  of  judgment  would  be  needed  to  read  them  out 
of,  either  to  himself  or  to  angels. 

The  consideration  of  this  law  of  our  nature  suggests  some 
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solenm  admonitioDa,  not  ooly  with  reference  to  the  inevitable 
memory  and  production  of  all  oar  past  experience  at  the 
judgement,  but  with  reference  to  the  character  we  are  form- 
ing now.     What  are  our  habits  of  aasoci 
bind  us  to  G-od  and  salvation  ?     Are  we 
the  cross  and  the  Saviour  ?     We  have  the 
ourselves  everlastingly  with  the  elements 
A  man  may  surround  his  soul  with  the 
world,   may  live  with  fiends  oi  angels  b 
-what  thoughts  does  he  keep  company  1    Whi 
trains  of  association  in  his  ideas  and  feel 
him  to  themselves,  whatever   be  their  ni 
month,  year,,  more  closely,  more  unalterably,  more  indisao- 
lubly.    If  they  are  evil,  and  they  are  evil,  if  G-od  be  excluded 
£rom  them,  then  they  ^ow  stronger  and  stronger,  till  a  man  is 
taken  in  his  own  iniquity,  and  holden  with  the  cprds  of  his 
sin.     And  at  length  it  were  as  easy  to  change  the  very  laws 
of  oatuie  as  to  change  the  ourrent  of  association,  which  has 
become  indissoluble  habit. 

Of  what  infinite  importance  is  it  that  the  train  of  a  man's 
habitual  assocaations  be  elevated  and  holy  \  Let  him  remem- 
ber that  his  daily  habits  of  association  are  his  education  for 
eternity.  They  may  grow  up  and  steal  upon  him  as  imper- 
ceptibly in  progress  as  the  green  blade  steals  from  the  ground 
and  passes  into  the  ripe  full  corn  in  the  ear,  ready  for  the 
harvesling.  But  their  daily  tenor  ia  developing  and  fixing 
his  character  for  eternity.  Therefore,  with  what  tender  care 
and  mercy  does  G-od  surround  us  wiUi  troths,  providences, 
and  influenoes,  to  win  us  to  himself,  to  gain  for  his  love  and 
grace  the  ruling  place  in  our  affeetions!  How  many  glmous 
objects  has  he  placed  before  ua  in  his  own  fair  creation,  to 
oonneot  the  soul  with  G-od,  to  suggest  his  Divine  attributes, 
to  bring  ever  before  and  within  the  mind  the  image  of  the 
loveliness  of  the  Creator  of  so  much  glory  1  And  how  delight- 
ful that  habit  of  the  soul  which,  by  this  ;iatural  power  of  as- 
aooiation,  allies  itself  in  holy  fsllowahip  with  faith,  in  behold- 
ing the  invisible  G-od,  and  ss  it  were  experiencing  a  tranala- 
tioD  into  Ms  continual  presenoe,  by  the  medium  of  these 
visible  realities  1  When  we  go  forth  upon  a  starry  evening, 
and  lift  up  our  eyes  to  those  countless  bright  orbs  in  their 
solemn  silence  and  lustre,  what  a  source  of  refreshment  and 
spiritual  power  is  it  to  tile  soul,  if  they  speak  to  us  of  G-od,  if  they 
lift  our  thoughts  to  his  divine  abode !  Let  us,  then,  remember 
that  it  is  in  our  power  to  form  this  heavenly  association. 
There  is  nothing  in  God's  creation,  nothing  in  God's  provi- 
dcQtial  arrangements,  which  may  not  prove  a  step  or  Uuk  of 
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intercourse  with  Grod.  There  is  not  a  tree,  not  a  flower,  nor 
a  cloud,  nor  a  breath  of  wind,  nor  a  dawn,  nor  noon,  nor  sun- 
set,  but  may  be  so  connected  with  God,  that  the  soul  by  the 
very  processes  of  nature,  as  well  as  the  mercies  of  providence 
and  grace,  shall  be  ever  reminded  of  him,  ever  present  with 
him.  The  man  who  comeis  to  God  by  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
receives  upon  his  soul  the  baptism  of  a  Saviour's  love,  shall 
thus  delight  in  God's  presence  now,  and  be  educated  for  his 
immediate  presence  in  eternity. 

The  power  of  association  is  fearful  to  contemplate,  when, 
instead  of  being  thus  filled  with  God,  instead  of  giving  to 
everything  the  power  of  leading  the  soul  spontaneously  and 
joyfully  to  him,  it  is  simply  through  a  man's  hardened  and  im- 
penitent heart,  the  linking  together,  and  the  power  of  recall- 
ing, innumerable  sins,  sins  positive  and  negative,  sins  of  the 
neglect  and  abuse  of  God's  boundless  mercies.  The  scenes  of 
such  mercies  will  be  places  of  dreadful  interest  to  revisit,  if, 
for  the  purposes  of  retribution,  a  soul  is  ever  blrought  back  to 
stand  in  judgment,  in  destiny,  where  it  stood  once  in  proba- 
tion. No  local  associations,  it  has  been  remarked,  are  so  im- 
pressive as  those  of  guilt.  There  is  a  common  consciousness 
of  this  among  mankind.  The  places  where  crimes  have  been 
committed  have  a  dread  power  of  appeal  to  the  guilty  con- 
science. In  one  of  the  cities  in  Spain,  in  a  very  remarkable 
case  of  murder,  we  knew  this  principle  to  be  appealed  to  with 
terrible  effect.  The  murdered  man  was  struck  down  in  a 
dark  lane,  and  his  blood,  remained  upon  the  walls.  In  the 
trial  of  the  murderer,  which  took  place  with  awful  swiftness, 
he  was  carried  in  chains  along  with  the  dead  body  to  every 
locality  of  the  scene  of  crime,  and  there  the  corpse  was  set 
down,  and  the  murderer  confronted  on  the  spot  with  solemn 
adjurations.  This  power  of  local  association  is  manifested 
in  a  thousand  ways ;  and  although  God's  Word  says  of  the 
places  that  now  know  us  that  we  shall  know  them  no  more 
/orever,  when  we  die,  inasmuch  as  we  quit  this  world  as  our 
dwelling-place,  yet  we  may  see  again  and  know  the  many, 
many  places  of  our  sins ;  that  house,  that  field,  that  wood, 
that  street,  that  room,  that  hall  of  revelry,  that  place  of  busi- 
ness ;  the  scenery,  in  fine,  be  it  limited  or  vast,  over  which 
the  footsteps  of  our  life  have  traced  our  pilgrimage,  need  only 
be  recalled,  when  there  would  rush  upon  the  soul  the  memory 
of  all  the  transactions,  of  whatever  hue,  connected  with 
ihem ;  all  the  privileges  we  have  enjoyed,  and  all  our  abuse 
of  them ;  all  the  sins  we  have  committed,  and  all  the  duties 
we  have  neglected  to  do. 

Now  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  God  makes  use  both  of 
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association  and  memory  in  this  world  for  his  purposes  of 
mercy.  When  Job  says,  Thou  writest  bitter  things  against 
me,  and  makest  me  to  possess  the  iniquities  of  my  youth ; 
thou  puttest  my  feet  in  the  stocks,  and  lookest  narrowly  into  all 
my  paths  ;  thou  settest  a  print  upon  the  heels  of  my  feet ; 
and  when  Jeremiah  says.  Thine  own  wickedness  shall  correct 
thee,  and  thy  backslidings  shall  reprove  thee  ;  and  when  Job 
says.  The  terrors  of  Grod  set  themselves  in  array  against  me ; 
— they  are  describing  the  operations  of  G-od's  discipline, 
which  may  be  a  discipline  of  mercy  in  this  world,  to  bring 
men  to  repentance,  even  bv  the  power  of  association  and  the 
memory  of  sin.  But  if  remembrance  fail  in  this  world  in 
the  purpose  for  which  Grod  now  quickens  it,  and  shows  the 
sins  of  life  to  the  conscience,  and  if  the  man  goes  unreclaimed 
into  the  eternal  world,  then  manifestly  the  very  remembrance 
of  these  quickenings  of  the  memory,  these  unavailing  pro- 
cesses of  judgment  and  conviction  beforehand,  will  be  among 
the  most  terrible  stores,  which  the  mind  will  hereafter  pro- 
duce for  its  own  condemnation  and  punishment. 

It  is  clear,  then,  on  every  side,  in  every  view,  how,  as  sin- 
ful beings,  the  very  faculties  of  our  nature  may  be  to  us  the 
ministers  of  inevitable  woe. '  The  penal  power  of  association 
and  remembrance  is  terrible,  the  more  so,  when  it  is  proved 
inevitable.  The  law  of  association  will  not  stop,  the  process 
of  memory  will  not  be  quiet,  at  the  sinner's  bidding.  No 
man  can  say  to  the  forms  of  varied  sin,  which  memory  evokes 
from  what  he  might  have  dreamed  would  be  an  eternal  sep- 
ulchre. Retire  !  They  will  neither  be  commanded  nor  per- 
suaded, but  the  moment  the  associative  signal  beats,  will  rise 
and  speak.  Even  now  the  memory  treasures  a  thousand 
things  which  we  wish  could  be  forgotten,  as  well  as  forgets  a 
thousand  things  we  wish  could  be  retained. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  blank  pages  of  an  early  copy  of  Rog- 
ers' Poem  on  the  Pleasures  of  Memory,  isome  lines  were  once 
found,  singularly  illustrative  of  the  truths  we  have  been  con- 
templating. The  soul  of  the  individual  who  penned  them 
we  would  hope  may  have  been  awakened  by  the  Spirit  of 
Grod,  and  redeemed  from  unbelief  and  irreligion  by  the  salu- 
tary conviction  of  sin,  and  the  timely  application  to  a  Saviour. 
The  lines  are  gloomily  impressive. 

"  Alone,  at  midnight's  haunted  hour, 
When  nature  woes  repose  in  vain, 
Remembrance  wakes  her  penal  poweb, 
The  Ttrakt  of  the  burning  brain. 
She  tells  of  time  misspent,  of  comfort  lost, 

Of  fair  occasions  gone  forever  by, 
Of  hopes  too  fondly  nursed,  too  rudely  crossed, 
Of  many  a  cause  to  wish,  yet  fear,  to  die ! 
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For  what,  except  the  iretinctive  fetr 

Lest  she  survive,  detains  me  here. 

When  all  the  life  of  life  is  fled  7 

What,  but  the  deep,  inherent  dread 
Lest  she  beyond  the  grave  resume  her  rei^, 
And  realize  the  hell,  that  priests  and  beldames  feign  !'* 

Here  is  tremendous  truth  wrung  from  the  self-torturing  ex- 
perience  of  a  guilty  soul,  even  in  the  very  battle  against  the 
instinctive  fear,  the  deep,  inherent  dread,  of  the  future  life 
and  activity  of  Memory !  Yes !  that  is  indeed  the  terror  of 
eternity  to  a  sinful  mind,  the  immortality  of  remembrance 
with  her  penal  power,  the  indestruotibleness,  the  everlasting 
memory  of  the  past !  The  prospect  of  living  over  the  past 
again,  in  judgment  beneath  the  eye  of  Grod !  If  that  be 
done  without  Christ's  mercy  in  eternity,  all  indeed  is  lost. 
But  in  this  world  the  memory  of  the  past,  the  guilty  past,  is 
one  of  God's  merciful  expedients  to  bring  ns  to  Christ.  It 
is  the  simplest  process  of  conviction  of  sin,  and  every  man, 
who  finds  his  soul  impelled  into  this,  process,  ought  to  feel 
that  the  hand  of  G-od  is  on  him  for  good.  And  although  a 
man  were  ever  so  miserable  in  the  review  of  time  misspent, 
of  fair  occasions  gone  forever  by,  and  cups  of  anguish  drained 
to  the  bottom  by  self-madness,  with  others  still  to  be  drained, 
as  the  consequence  of  unutterable  folly,  though  he  were  so 
miserable  as  to  feel  that  all  the  life  of  life  has  fled,  and  that 
nothing  is  left  but  the  deep,  inherent  dread  of  something  worse 
in  the  power  of  memory  beyond  the  grave  ;  yet  still  l^ere  is 
a  remedy  in  Christ  for  all  this,  and  all  this,  thus  far,  may  be 
even  God's  mercy  in  Christ  to  save  the  soul ;  a  bitter  experi- 
ence now,  but  a  deliverance  from  an  infinitely  more  dreadful, 
because  eternal  and  immutable,  experience  hereafter  ;  a  con- 
viction of  guilt  by  th^  power  of  memory  now,  to  save  the 
soul  from  memory's  penal  power  and  scorpion  whip  here- 
after. 


ARTICLE   VI. 
EXAMINATION'OF   PROFESSOR   STUART, 

ON   THE   Mma,   OR  DOUBLB   MEANINO  OF  SCRIPTURE. 
By  Rkv.  T.  M.  Hopkins,  Raoine^  Wif . 

The  simple  question  we  propose  to  discuss  is  this:  Are 
there  ^ny  passages  of  Sci;ipture  which  are  to  be  understood 
in  a  twofold  sense  ?  any  of  which  it  can  be  said,  ^'  their  first 
and  secondary  meaning  are  obviously  given,  and  given,  too,  by 
the  Spirit  of  inspiraticm  T  This  is  a  fair  statement  of  the  ques- 
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tion  at  issue  between  Professor  Stuart  and  many  other  inter- 
preters of  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

Our  definition  of  a  double,  or  occult  sense,  will  be  given 
in  the  words  of  Professor  Stuart  himself.  "  If  we  ascribe  to 
any  passage  of  Scripture  a  literal,  obvious,  historical  sense, 
and  interpret  it  as  conveying  the  meaning  which  its  words 
naturally  and  obviously  convey — and  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
ascribe  to  the  same  words  another  meaning  which  is  occult 
or  obscure,  but  still  is  designed  to  be  conveyed  by  those  same 
words,  we  then  make  out  a  double  sense." — "  For  example,'* 
he  says,  "  If  the  second  Psalm  is  construed  as  a  description 
of  the  coronation  of  David,  or  Solomon,  on  the  hill  of  Zion, 
and  all  that  is  there  said  be  literally  and  historically  applied, 
and  still  we  go  on  to  find  in  this  same  Psalm,  that  is,  in  the 
words  of  it,  a  secondary,  or  spiritual  sense  (as  it  is  sometimes 
called) — then  we  give  ta  it  a  double  sense.  We  first  ascribe 
to  it  an  obvious  and  historical  meaning ;  endeavoring  to  make 
thifi^  out  in  the  best  way  we  can,  and  then  we  suppose  there 
is  an  u^rovoia,  i.  e.,  an  occult,  or  secondary  and  spiritual  sense, 
by  virtue  of  which  the  Psalm  becomes  applicable  to  Christ, 
the  true  and  spiritual  Messiah." 

Let  us  select  for  examination,  with  the  ,view  of  testing 
Professor  Stuart's  rule  of  interpreting  this  entire  class  of 
passages.  Matt.  1 :  22,  23  :  **  Now  ^11  this  was  done,  that  it 
might  be  fulfilled  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  pro- 
phet, saying,  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  be  with  child,  and  shall 
bring  forth  a  son,  and  they  shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel, 
which,  being  interpreted,  is,  God  with  us."  This  passage  is 
plainly  a  quotation  from  Isaiah  7  :  14.  Now  the  question  is, 
Has  this  Scripture  been  but  once  fulfilled,  or  twice?  Didite 
event  predicted  take  place  "  literally  and  historically"  in 
Isaiah^s  own  day,  and  did  also  another  similar  event  occur  in 
the  time  of  Matthew  the  evangelist,  which  his  inspired  pen 
has  recorded  as  also  a  fulfillment  of  Isaiah's  prediction  ?  We 
are  constramed  to  answer  in  the  afifirmative. 

The  facts  in  the  case  are  these : — The  king  of  Syria  having 
confederated  with  the  king  of  Israel,  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem. 
Ahaz,  king  of  Judah,  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jeru- 
salem,  were  filled  with  fear  for  the  result,  and  the  prophet 
Isaiah  was  commanded  to  go  and  assure  Ahaz,  that  notwith- 
standing the  confederacy,  Jerusalem  was  safe ;  the  conspiracy 
should  be  broken  up.  Ahaz  meets  the  cheering  message  in 
the  spirit  of  unbelief;  and  then  the  prophet  responds  :  "  If  ye 
will  not  believe,  surely  ye  shall  not  be  established."  Jehovah 
condescends  to  ofier  the  king  a  pledge  of  his  deliverance  if  he 
will  but  ask  it :  '^  Ask  thee  a  si^  of  the  Lord  thy  Gtxl : 
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ask  it  either  in  the  depth,  or  in  the  height  above."  Ahaz  re- 
fused, assigning  as  his  reason,  that  he  would  not  thus  put  the 
Lord  on  trial ;  while  the  true  reason  probably  was,  tiiat  he 
had  formed  an  allianee  with  the  king  of  Assyria,  and  was  al- 
ready robbing  the  temple  of  its  treasures,  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  the  war.  (Compare  2  Kings  16 :  7,  8.)  His  proud, 
unhumbled  heart  refused  the  proffered  aid  of  the  Lord,  confid- 
ing in  his  own  wisdom  and  resources  to  save  the  city.  Isaiah 
demands  to  know  if  he  will  persist  in  his  unbelief  till  God  shall 
be  weary,  at  the  same  time  declarinfi:  that  the  Lord,  unasked. 
would  ^ve  him  a.  sign :  "  Behold,  a  virgin  shall  conceive  and 
bear  a  son,  and  shall  cal]  his  name  Immanuel.  For  before 
the  child  shall  know  to  refuse  the  evil  and  choose  the  good, 
the  land  that  thou  abhorrest  shall  be  forsaken  of  both  her 
kings."  ThQ  meaning  of  which  is  plainly  this :  Within  the 
time  required  for  a  woman,  then  a  virgin  and  unmarried,  to 
enter  into  marriage,  and  give  birth  to  a  child,  and  that  child 
come  to  years  of  understanding,  the  land  of  Syria  and  of 
Israel,  confederate  though  they  were,  should  be  left  without  a 
king.  Was  this  pledge  of  speedy  deliverance  actually  given, 
and  was  it  redeemed  ? 

The  first  four  verses  of  the  succeeding  chapter,  it  seems  to 
us,  settle  these  questions  beyond  dispute.  The  prophet  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  legal  and  public  record  of  the  whole  trans- 
action ;  the  prophetess  bears  him  a  son,  and  the  Lord  declares, 
that  *'  before  the  child  shall  have  knowledge  to  cry  my  father 
and  my  mother,  the  riches  of  Damascus,  and  the  spoils  of 
Samaria  shall  be  taken  away  before  the  king  of  Assyria." 

Chap.  9 :  6,  7,  announces  the  birth  of  the  child.  Nor  is 
it  any  objection  to  the  plain,  "literal,  historical"  accomplish- 
ment, that  the  mind  of  the  prophet  was  evidently  directed 
forward  to  the  period  when  the  Messiah  should  be  bom,  and 
that  his  prophecy  should  terminate  with  an  explicit  reference 
to  that  event.     See  Barnes  on  Isaiah,  i.  p.  265. 

In  support  of  this,  as  the  true  interpretation,  we  remark, 
in  the  language  of  the  writer  just  cited :  "  It  is  the  obvious 
interpretation.  If  the  passage  stood  by  itself,  if  chapters 
vii.  and  viii.  wete  all  we  had ;  if  there  were  no  allusion  to 
this  passage  or  event  in  the  New  Testament,  and  if  men  were 
to  sit  down  and  look  directly  at  the  circumstances,  the  unhes- 
itating opinion  of  the  great  mass  of  men  would  be,  that  it 
must  have  such  a  reference.  This  is  an  important  rule  of  in- 
terpretation. Besides,  it  is  evidently  demanded  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case.  The  point  of  inquiry  was  not  as  to  an 
ultimate  and  far  distant  deliverance  ;  it  concerned  a  present 
matter ;  a  deliverance  from  an  impending  evil.  The  threatened 
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invasion  is  then  over  Jemsalem.  Ahaz  is  gone  forth  to  inquire 
for  deliveranoe  ;  Isaiah  is  commanded  to  go  out  and  meet  him, 
to  assure  him,  of  what  ? — ^that  there  would  come  a  deliverance 
at  the  distance  of  some  seven  or  eight  hundred  years,  in  the 
birth  of  a  promised  Messiah  ?  No :  it  was  to  assure  him, 
that  within  a  short  space  of  time,,  the  threatened  evil  would 
be  withdrawn.  Nothing  short  of  this  could  have  been  the 
sign  or  pledge  which  the  prophet  proposed  to  give.  This  ar- 
gument we  regard  unanswerable :  it  is  so  obvious  and  so  strong 
wat  all  attempts  to  answer  it,  by  those  who  take  a  different 
view  of  the  passage,  are  and  have  been  utter  failures." 

A  consideration  of  no  small  weight,  is  the  fact,  that  the 
prophet  evidently  regarded  himself  and  his  children  as  signs 
to  the  people.  Not  only  are  their  names  significant,  but  the 
signification  of  each  has  a  direct  reference  to  such  an  event. 
Besides,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  chap.  8:  1-4,  evi- 
dently refers  to  the  birth  of  a  child,  as  an  event  that  had  at)- 
tually  taken  place  before  the  threatened  evil  was  removed  ; 
and  that  birth  was  to  be  the  public  assurance  of  a  predicted  and 
promised  deliverance  from  an  invasion  with  which  the  land 
was  then  threatened. 

Here  is  clearly  a  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  under  con- 
sideration, at  least  to  the  extent  of  the  birth  of  the  prom- 
ised child.  The  reality  of  the  transaction  is  placed  beyond 
a  doubt.  We  feel  confident,  therefore,  that  we  have  made 
out  a  '^  literal,  historical,"  real  transaction— -one  that  in  all 
respects  meets  the  first  part  of  the  definition,  which  Professor 
Stuart  gives  us  of  a  double  sense,  (qtiod  vide,)  A  literal, 
historical  sign  is  given  of  an  event  which  none  but  G-od  could 
foresee,  and  which  none  but  he  could  bring  about.  This  sign 
or  pledge  is  redeemed,  at  least  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  ensure 
the  end  for  which  it  was  given  ;  and  a  careful  record  is  made 
of  the  whole. 

We  have,  then,  in  the  case  before  us,  one  ^^  literal,  histor- 
ical,"  real  fulfillment  of  this  pro{^ecy ;  let  us  see  if  there  be 
not  another. 

From  the  manner  in  which  he  quotes  this  same  passage 
(Isa.  7  :  14),  we  think  it  quite  evident  that  the  Evangelist 
regarded  it  as  referring  to  the  miraculous  birth  of  the  Messiah. 
He  seems  not  to  entertain  the  idea  that  it  had  reference  to 
any  other  event.  He  quotes  the  prophecy  as  meaning,  that 
when  Christ,  the  promised  Messiah,  riiould  be  bom,  it  would 
be,  as  then  it  was,  of  one  who  had  never  known  man,  but 
who  was  of  child  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  manner  in  which 
he  introduces  the  prophecy  shows  that  he  regarded  it  as  hav- 
ing a  perfect  fulfillment  in  the  birth  of  Christ :  and,  more- 
over, that  the  view  which  he  had  taken  of  it  was  the  current, 
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if  not  exolusive  interpretation  of  it  in  his  day.  The  birth 
of  Christ  was  so  remarkable,  so  mysterious,  so  unlike 
any  other  that  had  ever  oocurred,  that  nothing  short  of  so 
marked  an  event  could  have  been  regarded  as  the  complete 
fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  in  question.  He  was  bom  of  a 
virgin,  in  the  sense  that  no  o^er  man  ever  was ;  but  his 
miraoutou8  birth  had  been  described  by  the  prophet  in  Ian- 
guage  that  admitted  of  a  first  application  to  the  birth  of  a 
child  in  his  own  day ;  yet,  it  was  a  language  designedly  used, 
which  would  be  appUcable  to  a  future,  more  glorious  birth,— 
one  which  should  introduce  the  Messiah  into  the  world. 

It  is  a  consideration  of  no  little  weight,  that  this  passage 
has  ever  been  regarded  as  having  been  truly  and  properly 
fulfilled  ONLY  in  the  miraculous  conoepti<ni  and  birth  of  Christ. 
So  ccmfident  have  the  readers  of  the  Bible  been,  that  the  event 
recorded  in  Matthew  was  a  fulfillment  of  the  prophecy  in 
Isaiah,  that  few  have  ever  entertained  the  question  that  it  ad- 
mitted of  any  other  meaning.  We  admit  the  possibility  that 
du8  beUef  may  have  been  an  error ;  but  we  deny  that  it  is 
probable.  A  communication  from  God,  in  order  to  be  a  rev- 
elation, must  be  intelligible ;  but  that  which  misleads  a 
thousand  generations  cannot  have  much  in  it  tiiat  is  intelligi* 
ble.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  be  cautious  how  we  reject  the 
interpretation  of  any  Scripture  which  has  received  the  con- 
current  and  general  sanction  of  the  Christian  church  in  all 
ages. 

Mr.  Barnes  adds  stUl  another  consideration,  which  we  give 
in  his  own  words  :  '^  The  great  and  unanswerable  argument 
in  favor  of  the  Messianic  interpretation  of  this  passage  is  de- 
rived from  the  conclusion  of  the  prophecy  in  chaps,  viii.  8, 
and  ix.  1-7.  This  last  is  so  connected  with  what  precedes 
it,  as  evidently  to  form  a  part  of  it ;  and  yet  it  cannot  be  ap- 
plied to  a  son  of  Isaiah,  or  to  any  other  child  that  should  be 
born  to  him.  In  fact,  if  there  is  a  single  passage  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  must  be  applied  to  the  Messiah,  this  is  the 
passage.  If  so,  it  is  plain,  that  though  the  prophet  at  first 
had  lus  eye  on  an  event  which  was  soon  to  occur,  and  which 
would  be  to  Ahaz  a  full  demonstration  that  the  land  of  Judea 
would  be  safe  from  the  impending  invasion,  yet,  that  his 
mind  was  thrown  forward  to  fotoreTtimes,  and,  ac^rdingly, 
he  employed  language  which  would  describe  a  future,  most 
glorious  event ;  one  that  would  be  a  fuller  confirmation  and 
demonstration  that  God  would  "  (at  all  times)  ''  protect  his 
people.  The. prophet  became  fiiUy  absorbed  in  that  more  dis- 
tant event ;  insomuch,  that  at  last,  he  referred  to  that  event 
alone.     The  child  that  was  about  to  be  born  to  him  woukl, 
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in  respeot  to  many  of  the  ciroomstances  of  his  birth,  be  an 
apt  emblem  of  Him  who  should  be  born  in  fature  times  ;  and 
both  would  demonstrate  the  Divine  power  and  protection  over 
the  people  of  God.  To  both^  the  name  Immanuel  would  be 
given,— though  not  the  common  one  by  which  either  would 
be  known,  both  would  be  born  of  a  virgin ;  the  first,  of  one 
who  was  then,  at  the  time  of  the  vision^  a  virgin ;  and  con 
sequently ,  the  birth  of  whose  child  ncme  but  G-od  could  know  ; 
the  latter  should  be  bom  of  one  who  should  appropriately  be 
called  THE  viRom,  and  who  should  remain  a  virgin,  notwith* 
standing  the  birth  of  a  child.  In  accordance  with  the  law  of 
suggestion,  one  event  su^ests  the  other  ;  the  prophet  appears 
to  be  wholly  absorbed  in  the  contemplation  of  the  latter ;  and 
to  have  given,  finally,  in  chap.  ix.  3-7,  a  description  that 
was  applicable  to  none  but  the  Messiah  J^ 

^^  This,"  as  he  afterward  adds,  '^  appears  to  be  the  mean- 
ing of  this  difficult  passage.  The  considerations  in  favor  of 
referring  it  to  tiie  birth  of  a  child  in  the  time  of  Isaiah, 
which  should  be  to  him  a  pledge  of  the  safety  of  his  kingdom 
thenj  seem  to  me  to  be  unanswerable  :  and  those  in  favor  of 
an  ultimate  reference  to  the  Messiah, — a  reference  which  be- 
comes in  the  issue  total  and  absorbing, — are  equally  unan* 
swerable,  as  I  must  think.  If  so,  the  twofold  reference  and 
import  of  the  passage  is  clear." 

If,  now,  it  can  be  fairly  made  out  &at  Maijt.  1 :  22-23,  is 
clearly  a  case  of  ^^'^voia,  or  a  double  sense,  and  the  principle 
of  interpretation,  which  is  to  be  sipplied  here  as  well  aS'  in 
other  cases  of  a  similar  nature,  fally  settled,  we  shall  accom- 
plish our  end. 

Professor  Stuart,  it  is  well  known,  takes  the  ground  that 
there  is  no  such  case  in  the  Bible.  The  discussion  of  this 
question  forms  no  small  portion  of  his  book,  (Hints  on  the 
Prophecies) ;  and  the  arguments  which  he  advances  in  sup- 
port of  his  bold  position  are  urged  with  a  zeal  and  an  energy 
characteristic  of  him.  We  think,  however,  that  we  have 
shown  that  the  prophecy  in  question  had  a  frdfillment,  a  pri- 
mary and  literal  fulfillment,  in  the  days  of  the  prophet  that  ut- 
tered it.  And  if .  the  arguments  which  we  have  already 
brought  forward  have  not  proved  that  this  same  prophecy  has 
had  another y  and  to  u&  a  far  more  important  fulfillment,  we 
hope  to  accomplish  this  in  the  considerations  that  follow. 

Many  are  the  passages  in  the  New  Testament,  especially 
in  the  Grospels,  which  are  introduced  by  the  common  formul  a 
of  a  quotation— " that  it  might  be  fulfilled" — or,  "then 
was  foifilled  that  which  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the 
prophet."     On  all  these,  so  fer  as  yet  appears,  Prof,  S.  pra» 
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poses  to  stretoh  one  and  the  same  line.  His  rule  is :  ^^  Where 
something  was  transacted,  done,  or  performed  in  former  days, 
—or  where  an  event  happened,  if  they,  t.  «.,  the  writers  of 
the  New  Testament,  found  an  antitype,  or  corresponding 
resemblance  under  the  new  dispensation,  they  regarded  it, 
and  accordingly  called \%  *  a  ^rX^fwtfi^,  a  fulfillment.' "  Again : 
**  Anything  which  happened  or  was  done  in  ancient  times, 
and  which,  for  substance,  is  repeated,  or  which  takes  place 
under  the  new  dispensation ;  anything  later,  which  presents 
a  lively  resemblance  to  anoliier  and  an  earlier  thing,  may  be, 
and  often  is,  spoken  of  as  a  ^X^wefif  of  that  earlier  thing.  It 
matters  not  now,"  as  he  expressly  affirms,  "  whether  the  word 
^rX^fwefif ,  by  strictly  critical  and  classic  usage,  would  bear 
this  latitude  of  sense  or  not.  Enough  that  such  is  New  Tes- 
tament usage." 

It  strikes  us  as  a  somewhat  singular  circumstance,  in 
respect  to  the  meaning  of  this  word,  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
such  decided  unimportance,  whether  it  were  -ever  used  in  the 
sense  assigned  to  it  by  classic  writers  or  not.  There  may  be 
some  cases  of  this  description ;  but  we  should  greatly  dislike 
to  hang  the  fate  of  an  argument,— especially,  of  one  that  we 
cared  anything  about, — ^upon  a  matter  so  exceedingly  ques- 
tionable and  suspicious  as  this.  True,  the  G-reek  of  t£e  New 
Testament,  as  a  whole,  differs  widely  from  that  of  the  clas- 
sics ;  but  still,  we  think  it  admits  of  a  question,  whether  any 
term  therein  used  has  strayed  so  far  in  its  meaning  from 
that  which  it  originally  had,  as  to  be  in  all  respects  out  of 
sight  of  its  primitive  import.  There  is,  we  believe,  in  every 
case,  a  shadow  of  resemblance  in  the  meaning  assumed,  to 
that  which  it  once  had^  but  which  has  been  now  laid  aside. 

In  order  to  free  this  principle  from  all  embarrassment,  the 
Professor  maintains,  witii  Tittman,' — ^thatthe  Greek  particle, 
iva,  in  nearly  all  oases,  but  especially  when  combined  with  this 
particular  formula,  is  used  in  its  ecbatic  (sxCanx^)  sense  ; 
t.  e.,  in  a  sense  which  designate^  the  end  which  actually  is 
accomplished ;  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  evangelist  is : 
**  Now  all  this  was  donej  so  that  it  was  fulfilled,  or  in  a  way 
that  was  a  fulfillment  of  that  which  was  spoken,  etc.  But, 
by  fulfillment  he  here  means  only  as  before,  that  an  event 
occurred  in  the  days  of  the  New  Testament  writers,  which, 
in  respect  to  some  circumstances  connected  with  it,  so  much 
resembled  another  event,  one  recorded  in  the  ancient  Scrip- 
tures, either  as  an  historical  fact,  or  one  predicted,  as  to  ad- 
mit of  being  described  by,  or  in,  the  words  of  ancient  pre- 
diction, or  description.  Thus,  Matt.  2  :  15  :  ^  That  it  might 
^  Biblical  Repository  for  Jan,,  1836,  p.  84,  et  seq. 
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be  falfilled  wMoh  was  spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet, 
saying,  Out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my  Son,' — ^means  only, 
that  as  in  ancient  times,  the  Hebrews  came  up  out  of  Egypt 
in  obedience  to  the  call  of  G-od,  and  under  his  special  care, 
—so  now  the  Son  of  God  came  up  out  of  the  same  coun- 
try,— ^being  guided  and  protected  by  his  Heavenly  Father.'' 
(Hints,  p.  36.) 

To  state  the  rule  full  and  explicit,  we  quote  once  more 
from  the  same.  '^  God  often  calls  ancient  Israel  his  child, 
his  son ;  because  he  was  in  fact  a  special  object  of  his  love. 
The  Hebrews  were  exiles  in  the  land  of  Egypt ;  they  were 
delivered  from  that  state  by  a  special  providence  and  brought 
to  Palestine— the  Promised  Land.  Jesus,  the  beloved  Son  of 
God,  in  a  higher  and  nobler  sense,  was  an  exile  in  Egypt. 
He  was  delivered  from  this  state  and  brought  to  Palestine  ; 
and  all  by  a  special  providence.  Angels  interposed  to  accom- 
plish his  deliverance.  Here,  then,  is  a  case  in  which  that 
Son  in  whom  he  was  well  pleased,  was  brought  down  to 
Egypt,  and,  afterward,  up  out  of  Egypt,  in  a  manner  not 
unlike  that  recorded  in  ancient  history.  What  happened  in 
laier  times,  happened  in  a  higher,  nobler  sense  in  ancient 
times :  And  might  it  not  be  said,  on  this  account,  that  there 
was  in  this  case  a  irXtjfwtfif,  a  fulfillment  ?  It  is  said,  and  why 
not  justlp  said,  and  in  a  way  fall  of  meaning?" 

We  accord  most  fully  with  the  Professor  in  the  opinion  just 
expressed,  excepting  so  far  as  relates  to  the  ground  of  such 
an  assertion :  We  have  serious  doubts  whether  there  be  a 
single  passage  in  the  New  Testament  in  respect  to  which 
there  is  an  intimation  from  men  inspired,  that  such  passage 
is  a  fulfillment  of  an  ancient  prediction  in  any  sense,  solely  or 
mainly  on  the  ground  of  certain  resemblances  in  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  the  things- related.  The  Evangelist, 
beyond  a  doubt,  had  better  reasons  for  affirming  that  the  re- 
turn of  Joseph  and  Mary,  with  the  child  Jesus  from  Egypt, 
was  a  fulfilment  of  a  certain  prophecy,  than  the  considera- 
tion of  a  few  circumstances  in  the  one,  which  were  analogous 
to  some  in  the  other  case.  Were  these  the  ordp  three  that 
ever  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  after  sojourning  there  for  a 
time,  returned  to  Palestine  ?  And  why  not  say  in  every 
case,  as  in  this,  that  each  separate  one  is  a  fulfillment  of 
Hosea  11 :  1,  as  truly  as  was  this  ?  If  lively  resemblances 
in  the  one,  to  things  in  the  other,  are  sufficient  to  justify  the 
affirmation  of  the  Evangelist,  let  this  affirmation  be  repeated 
as  often  as  these  resemblances  are  seen. 

And  whiat  are  Professor  Stuart's  reasons  for  affirming  what 
he  does  on  this  point  ?    Not  that  this  event  was  ever  predict- 
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jed  in  any  sense  ;  nor  on  the  ground  that  the  prophet  Hosea 
ever  knew  anything  of  the  sojourn  of  Christ  in  Egypt,  or  of 
his  return  firom  thence :  but  solely  for  the  reasons  that  Hie 
parents  of  Christ  were  driven  there  by  persecution  ;  that  hav- 
ing sojourned  there  till  ''they  were  dead  that  sought  the 
young  child's  life,"  they  returned  in  safety  to  Palestine. 
These  fortuitous  circumstances,  as  we  must  call  them,  are 
sufficient,  in  Professor  Stuart's  judgment,  to  justify  the  dec- 
larations of  Matthew  concerning  the  matter.  These. ''  resem- 
blances," whether  they  be  those  which  Mr.  S.  would  call 
''  lively  "  or  not,  are  sufficient  in  his  view  fcnr  designating 
the  return  from  Egypt  a  fulfillment  of  a  most  explicit  pro- 
phecy. 

We  deem  it  proper  here  to  repeat  the  rule :  ^'  Anything 
which  happened,  or  was  done  in  ancient  times ;  and 
which  for  substance,  is  repeated,  or  takes  place  again  under 
the  new  dispensation  ;  anything  later ^  which  pres^its  a  lively 
resemblance  to  another,  and  an  earlier  thing,  thai  may  be, 
and  often  is,  spoken  of  as  a  irXiipifi;,  or  fulfillment  of  that 
earlier  thing." 

Here  is  latitude  enough  to  enable  one  to  proceed  without 
embarrassment  in  the  exposition  of  almost  any  passage.  Why, 
with  so  convenient  a  rule  as  this,  the  Professor  did  not  make 
some  disposal  of  the  important  passage  upon  which  we  have 
mainly  based  our  arguments,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  ccmjecture. 
''  Now,  all  this  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  which  was 
spoken  of  the  Lord  by  the  prophet,  sajring,  Behold,  a  virgin 
shall  be  with  child,  and  shall  bring  for&  a  son,  and  they 
shall  call  his  name  Emmanuel ;  which,  being  interpreted,  is, 
Grod  with  us." 

What  "  was  done,  that  it  might  be  fulfilled  ?"  Was  it 
literally  and  historically  true,  that  a  virgin  did  conceive  and 
bear  a  son  ?  Beyond  all  manner  of  doubt,  and  ^in  a  sense 
jiever  before  known,  and  never  again  to  be  known :  A  virgin 
before,  and  a  virgin  after  the  birti^  of  the  child,  so  far  as  re- 
lates to  intercourse  with  man ;  so  that  there  is  not  in  is/si  the 
shadow  of  a  resemblance  in  this  event  to  anything  that  ever 
did,  or  ever  will  take  place.  True,  here  is  a  female,  a  virgin, 
like  the- espoused  wife  of  the  prophet ;  in  the  language  of  the 
Bible,  she  is  found  with  child  by  the  Holy  GMiost,  before  she 
has  known  man.  >  Here,  then,  the  analogy  fi&ils  ;  and  it  is  a 
most  fatal  defect  in  the  application  of  tiie  rule.  Resem- 
blances, ''  lively  resemblances,"  are  demanded,  but  they  are 
not  found.  It  is  not  even  intimated,  that  any  such  thing 
took  place  in  the  case  of  the  wife  of  the  prophet.  Everything 
is  natural,  common,  and  of  course  not  mysterious.   But  in  the 
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birth  of  Christ  there  was  nothing  of  the  kind ;  everything 
was  above,  or  beyond  the  course  of  nature.  A  virgin,  truly 
and  properly,  is  with  child  ;  "  not  by  man,  nor  by  the  will  of 
man,"  but  by  the  Holy  Grhost :  one  of  the  most  mysterious, 
remarkable  events  ;  one  of  the  greatest  miracles  ever  wrought. 
In  every  respect,  (so  far  as  tibie  exigencies  of  the  case  are 
concerned,)  imlike  anything  that  ever  had  occurred,  or  ever 
would  occur.  That  Holy  Child,  thus  begotten  of  G-od,  thus 
born  of  a  virgin,  thus  becoipes  the  Son  of  God. 

What  is  there  now  in  all  this,  which  is  like  unto  something 
that  literally  took  place  in  ancient  times ;  which,  as  is  ad- 
mitted, was  neither  miraculous  nor  mysterious  ?  And  what 
becomes  of  an  argument  which  is  founded  upon  analogy 
here ;  upon  "  lively  resemblances,"  when  there  are  no  re- 
semblances at  all  ? 

But,  admitting  there  tpere  resemblances— rand  in  respect  to 
some  things  there  were— for  in  both  cases  there  was  a  female, 
a  virgin,  with  child,  the  child  was  born,  he  was  the^rs^bom, 
and  a  son..  But  in  how  many  millicois  of  instances  may  the 
same  points  of  resemblance  be  found  ?  And  are  edl  these 
cases  fulfillments,  according  to  the  Professor's  rule ;  or  in  any 
sense  whatever?  It  would  have  been  equally  proper  to 
have  fixed  upon  any  other  circumstances,  common  to  this 
class  of  cases,  as  upon  these.  If  **  lively  resemblances  "  are 
all  that  is  required  by  this  rule,  it  were  the  easiest  thing  in 
the  world  to.  supply  them. 

It  must  be  palpable  to  every  candid  mind,  that  an  argu- 
ment based  on  resemblances  here,  is  hopelessly  subversive  of 
the  whole  theory.  What  are  the  resemblances  ?  They  are 
those  which  are,  and  which  have  been  common  to  ten  thou- 
sand thousand  cases :  and  are  they  ^1  fulfiUments  ?  Are  w^ 
at  liberty  in  every  instance  in  which  a  virgin  marries  and  is 
blessed  with  a  son  for  her  first-born,  to  apply  the  rule  under 
consideration,  and  declare  as  in  the  passage  before  us,  '^  Then 
was  fulfilled,"  &c.  ?  The  rule,  in  fact,  demands  only  resem- 
blances, provided  they  be  "  lively  "  ones ;  why,  then,  are  we 
not  as  ftiUy  justified  in  applying  it  in  every  instance  where 
these  resemblances  are  found  as  the  Evangelist  was  ?  If  he 
meant  no  more  by  the  application  of  the  prophecy  to  the 
birth  of  Christ  than  that  there  were  circumstances — such  as 
the  espousal  of  a  female,  her  mcurriage,  and  in  due  time,  her 
bearing  a  son  for  her  first-born — wherein  is  it  improper  for  us 
to  affirm,  whenever  these  circumstances  do  occur,  ^'  here  is 
plainly  another  ^Xiifcjcri^  of  that  which  was  spoken  by  the  pro- 
phet Isaiah?" 

So  far,  then,  are  we  from  finding  this  a  correct  principle  of 
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inteFpretation,  that  we  doubt  if  there  can  be  a  worse  one- 
We  know  of  none  among  all  the  fanciful  theories  which  Q-er- 
man  Neology  has  introduced  for  expounding  the  Word  of  Q-od, 
more  sure  to  mislead  the  humble  and  devout  inquirer  after 
truth  than  this.  And  yet  we  are  obliged  to  say  this,  well 
knowing  that  it  has  been  advocated  by  some  of  the  ablest 
men  in  the  church,  and  out  of  it ;  a  declaration  which  cannot  or 
ought  not  to  subject  us  to  the  chieirge  of  "  thinking  more  hi^y 
of  ourselves  than  we  ought,''  for  we  cannot  yield  our  convic- 
tions to  the  authority  of  great  names :  such  a  principle  of 
interpretation  makes  sad  havoc  with  the  New  Testament 
quotations.  We  are  constrained  to  believe  ^'either  the  Bible  is 
a  fable,  or  the  rule  is  an  absurdity." 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  go  into  an  extended  exami- 
nation of  any  other  passages.  We  will  briefly  refer,  however, 
to  another.  Compare  Dan.  11  :  31  and  12  :  11,  with  Matt. 
24  :  15  and  Mark  13  :  14.  Here,  if  we  mistake  not,  will 
be  found  an  application  of  tiie  more  ancient  record  to  an 
event  which  was  even  then  future  when  Christ  applied  it ; 
and  if  so,  the  fact  must  go  far  to  settle  the  question  of  a 
double  application  of  at  least  some  passages  of  Scripture. 

Prof.  Stuart  remarks  upon  this  case  as  follows :  "  I  must  con- 
clude, therefore,  that  the  abomination  that  maketh  desolate, 
mentioned  in  Matt.,  etc.,  as  above,  refers  to  Daniel,  as  just  quot- 
ed. In  either  of  which  cases  j  the  original  must  have  designated 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.  Thus  much  I  feel  compelled  to  acknowl- 
edge, on  the  simple  grounds  of  criticism,  altiiough  the  admis- 
sion apparently  makes  against  the  cause  I  am  now  advo- 
cating ;  or,  at  least,  it  seems  to  concede  a  uirovoia,  or  occult 
sense  in  the  passages  referred  to." 

Still,  he  proposes  to  inquire  at  some  length  whether  the  use 
which  is  here  made  of  the  passage  does  necessarily  imply  one. 
"  The  general  principles  of  exegesis,  gn  such  grounds,  need 
not  be  repeated.  Enough  for  tiie  present  to  say,  that  the 
application  of  the  phraseology  in  question  (so  far  as  it  belongs 
to  the  book  of  Daniel)  to  the  wasting  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans,  nO  more  proves  that  such  was  the  original  object  of 
the  words,  than  the  application  by  Matt.  2 :  15,  of  Hosea  11:1, 
was  originally  a  prediction  respecting  the  child  Jesus.  In  fact, 
it  is  no  prediction  at  all,  but  simply  an  historical  declaration." 

**  But  then,"  he  adds,  "how  natural  and  appropriate  for 
Matthew  to  say,  that  the  words,  *  out  of  Egypt  have  I  called  my 
son,'  found  a  ^XTjjwtfv  in  the  sojourn  of  God's  greater  Son 
there,  and  in  his  recall  from  that  country  !  A  certain  event 
happened  in  ancient  times,  viz.,  the  calling  of  God's  Son  (a 
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colleotive  designation  of  the  Israelites,)  out  of  Egyptian 
exile  ;  a  Hke  event  had  recently  taken  plaoe,  when  the  Son  of 
God,  in  a  higher  and  nobler  sense,  was  called  out  of  exile 
in  the  same  country.  Was  there  not  now  a  rXiijwtfi^ — a  fnl- 
fillment  of  the  ancient  declaration  by  the  prophet,  such  as 
would  compel  aknost  any  mind  to  feel  the  congruity  of  adapt- 
ing  that  declaration  to  the  recent  events  ?" 

Host  certainly  there  was,  but  not  on  the  ground  maintained 
by  Prof.  S.,  viz.,  that  of  mere  resemblance  between  the  two 
cases ;  for  in  several  points  this  fails.  And  what  if  it  did 
not  ?  "What  if  the  resemblance  were  in  all  respects  perfect  ? 
Would  the  sacred  historian  have  been  justified  in  saying  the 
latter  was  a  fulfillment  of  the  former  ?  Would  the  following 
language  have  been  truthful :  "  There  was  a  certain  event 
happened  a  long  time  ago,  viz.,  our  falhers  went,  down  into 
Egypt,  and  after  sojourning  f there  about  the  space  of  400 
years,  came  up  again  out  of  Egypt :  an  event  has  taken  place 
in  these  latter  days,  very  similar  to  it ;  Joseph  and  Mary, 
with  the  child  Jesus,  have  been  down  into  Egypt,  and  tarried 
there  for  a  season,  and  then  returned.  In  reference  to  the 
former,  the  law  by  the  mouth  of  the  prophet  Hosea  declared : 
'  When  Israel  was  a  child,  then  I  loved  him,  and  called  my  son 
out  of  Egypt;'  therefore,  this  last  case  is  a  ^Xy^gutfis  of  the 
first." 

And  why  may  not  the  same  be  affirmed  of  every  similar 
case  ?  If  the  mere  circumstances  of  going  down  into  Egypt,  and 
tarrying  there  for  a  season,  and  thence  returning,  warranted 
the  inspired  historian  in  saying,  ^^  this  is  a  fulfillment  of  an 
ancient  prediction,"  there  may  have  been  a  thousand  such 
fulfillments  instead  of  one.  We  cannot  but  think  that  it  is  an 
unwarranted  and  dangerous  use  of  the  term  flrX7jjw(fi^,  to  say 
that  it  means  only  the  occurrence  of  an  event  similar  to  one 
which  took  place  some  time  before  it ! 

In  the  last  passage  named  (Matt.  24 :  15,  16)  Christ  him- 
self, we  think,  plainly  recognized  a  double  sense.  "  When 
ye,  therefore,  shall  see  the  abomination  of  desolation,  spoken 
of  by  Daniel  the  prophet,  stand  in  the  holy  place  (whoso 
readeth,  let  him  understand),  then  let  them  which  be  in 
Judea  flee  into  the  mountains."  Now  "  the  abomination  of 
desolation,"  to  which  Christ  here  refers  his  disciples  as  the 
sign  of  the  speedy  coming  of  his  own  predicted  judgment  upon 
Jerusalem,  "in  its  primary,  literal,  historical  sense,"  was 
undoubtedly  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus,  which  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  set  up  in  the  Temple  590  years  before  the  time  of 
Christ.  And  that  to  which  Christ  clearly  referred,  in  the  instruc 
tions  given  to  his  disciples,  was  the  symbol  of  Roman  power, 
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the  banner,  probably,  of  that  warlike  people,  with  the  images 
of  their  gods  and  emperors  upon  it.  (See  Calmet.)  And 
yet,  according  to  the  express  declarations  of  Christ,  these 
melancholy  emblems  of  Roman  domination, — ^these  unwel- 
come witnesses  of  Jewish  subjugation  and  departed  glory, 
were  named  by  Daniel  690  years  before,  and  the  place  where 
they  were  to  be  looked  for,  designated. 

In  justice  to  Prof.  Stuart,  it  must  be  admitted  that  many 
of  his  arguments  against  a  double  sense  are  formidable,  and,  at 
first  sight,  they  seem  quite  conclusive.  In  his  **  Hints  on  the 
Prophecies  "-^ — ^the  work  to  which  we  have  so  often  referred — 
he  asks:  **Why  merely  a  double  sense?  Why  not  three, 
seven,  ten ;  or  (with  the  Jewish  Rabbis) — ^forty-nine  ?  Fancy 
can  make  out  all  these  with  little  difficulty ;  why  not  .give 
to  the  Scriptures,  as  Cocceius  maintains,  all  the  raefimings 
which  they  are  in  every  sense  capable  of  bearing?" 

There  is  more  plausibility  than  real  force  in  this  objection. 
It  does  not  by  any  means  follow  that  a  thing  must  have 
**  forty-nine"  sides,  nor  **  three"  even,  because  it  has  two. 
The  purpose  of  Grod  respecting  it,  or  the  fitness  of  things,  may 
require  that  it  have  two — neither  more  nor  less.  The  fact  is, 
no  intelligent  man  reads  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan, 
or  that  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  or  that  of  the  Rich  Man  and 
Lazarus,  without  deducing  from  them  several  considerations, 
each  of  which  is  not  only  important  in  itself,  but  is  distinct 
the  one  from  the  other.  Take,  for  example,  the  Prodigal  Son : 
What  is  its  scope  ;  what  its  object?  "  To  set  forth  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Jews  to  the  idea  of  mercy  being  shown  to  the 
Grentiles  !"  Is  this  all  ?  Does  it  mean  nothing  more  ?  Does 
not  every  expounder  of  the  Scriptures  feel  warranted  in  select- 
ing the  history  of  the  Prodigal  before  '*he  came  to  himself,"  as 
descriptive  of  tlie  life  and  course  of  a  sinner  ?  But,  if  the  main 
object  of  the  parable  be  as  above,  what  has  the  history  of  a 
sinner  to  do  with  it ;  and  what  right  have  we  to  use  it  as 
descriptive  of  an  unregenerate  man  ? 

Again  :  Take  the  history  of  the  children  of  Israel,  from  the 
call  of  Abraham  to  their  settlement  in  Palestine.  Follow 
them  into  Egypt;  and  then  on  their  way  to  the  Land  of 
Promise,  as  &od  led  them  about  from  day  to  day.  The  points 
of  a  "  lively  resemblance  "  to  the  history  of  a  true  convert 
are  so  clear  and  marked  as  to  form  something  more  than  an 
apparent  resemblemce,  we  think :  it  k>oks  very  much  like  an 
arrahgement  on  the  part  of  G-od  to  set  forth  some  great  and  im- 
portant truths  to  those  who  should  afterward  regard  them- 
selves as  his  people.  So  in  respect  to  the  '*bush"  which 
Moses  saw  burning,  yet  unconsumed :  it  was  God*s  symbol  of 
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representing  to  him  the  oondttion  of  his  church  at  that  time ; 
and  its  langnage  to  his  church  in  every  age,  as  weU  as  to 
Moses,  is,  '^  Though  enveloped  in  an  element  capable  of 
destroying  it,  it  shall  still  be  indestructible ;  and  the  secret  of 
its  preservation  is,  G-od  dwells  in  the  bush." 

And  is  there  anything  unreasonable  in  supposing  that  God 
has  selected  other  things,  as  well  as  the  bush,  to  set  forth  im- 
portant truths  to  men  ?  The  birth  of  a  child,  as  a  pledge  of 
God's  protection  of  his  people  in  the  days  of  Isaiah,  may  cer- 
tainly answer  the  twofold  purpose  of  assuring  that  generation 
of  the  fact,  and  also  of  indicating,  in  the  dim  distance  of  the 
future,  the  birth  of  another  child,  more  glorious  than  the  first, 
and  cue  that  should  be  a  pledge  of  a  far  more  glorious  deliver- 
ance to  the  people  of  G-od.  In  like  manner,  the  '^  abomination 
that  maketh  desolate,"  might  shadow  forth  the  insignia  of 
bloody  desolation  to  Jerusalem  and  all  Judea.  The  sojourn 
of  Joseph  and  Mary,  with  the  child  Jesus,  in  Egypt,  and  their 
departure  therefrom,  as  has  been  described,  may  have  been, 
and  undoubtedly  was,  shadowed  forth  in  the  going  down  of 
Jacob  and  his  family  to  dwell  there,  and  their  departure 
thence  to  Canaan. 

It  seems  to  us  extremely  hazardous  to  insist  that  the  same 
rules  of  interpretation  in  all  respects  are  to  be  applied  in  de- 
termining the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  that  we  apply  to 
any  other  book.  It  is  like  attempting  to  prove  a  mathemati- 
cal problem  by  arguments  which  are  purely  moral.  It  is 
like  aj£rming,  that  '^the  square  of  the  hypothenuse  of  a 
right-angled  triangle  is  equal  to  the  square  of  the  leg  and 
base ;  because,  the  relations  which  exist  between  two  indi- 
viduals are  the  basis  by  which  we  determine  the  duties  which 
one  owes  to  the  other."  A  Revelation  from  G-od  is  a  work  by 
itself:  it  has  no  equal,  no  parallel  in  the  whole  range  of 
science  or  letters.  The  subject-matter  which  it  communi- 
cates is  unlike  anything  else,  either  known  pr  conceived  by 
man.  And  therefore  it  is,  that  God  has  seen  fit  to  employ  a 
kind  of  hieroglyphics,  in  revealing  his  mind  and  will  to  man. 
And  will  Professor  Stuart,  or  anybody  else,  maintain,  that  we 
must  use  the  same  principles  of  interpretation  in  explaining 
a  group  of  cha^cters  copied  from  the  pyramids  or  tombs  of 
Egypt,  that  we  use  in  interpreting  a  paragraph  from  Herod- 
otus or  Pliny?  Are  we  not  expressly  and  most  solemnly  as- 
sured, by  a  higher  authority  on  this  subject  than  man,  that 
"  the  natural  man  receiveth  not  the  things  of  God ;  for  they 
are  foolishness  unto  him :  neither  can  he  know  them,  be- 
cause they  are  spiritually  discerned?" 

Of  .what  use  would  be  the  common  laws  of  exegesis — ^those 
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which  we  apply  in  deoiphering  a  document  of  a  worldly  na- 
ture— ^in  explaining  the  Jewish  ritual  ?  And  why,  if  "  the 
patterns  of  things  in  the  heavens  "  are  to  be  explained  by  the 
application  of  the  common  laws  of  hermeneutics, — why  did 
it  not  occur  to  Moses,  that  he  might  easily  understand  that 
which  was  so  mysterious,  which  had  been  committed  to  him, 
instead  of  putting  on  a  veil,  by  which  to  express  the  impen- 
etrable  obscurity  that  rested  upon  it  ?  It  seems  also  not  a 
little  strange,  tibat  Hoses  should  have  been  so  particularly 
flirected  to  make  everything  according  to  the  pattern  showed 
him  in  the  mount, — ^unless  it  was  true,  that  there  was  a 
meaning'  to  those  things  which  no  man,  at  that  age  of  the 
world,  could  understand — ^the  key  to  which  was  to  be  given^ 
not  literally  nor  exclusively  to  Peter ;  but  in  a  pre-eminent 
sense  to  Paul,  and  to  those  who  (abored  with  him  in  the  gos- 
pel. In  a  word,  there  is  not,  in  the  whole  compass  of  this 
world's  literature,  a  rule,  or  a  set  of  rules,  by  which  one  may 
spell  out  the  mysteries  and  privileges  of  the  gospel  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesu3  Christ,  from  the  rit^s  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Mosaic  economy.  And  yet  this  "  glorious  gospel,"  in 
all  its  richness  and  excellence,  is  to  be  found  in  them ;  and 
they  are  the  heaven-appointed  media  for  communicating  it  to 
the  world. 

Professor  Stuart  boldly  aflSrms :  "Even  more  than  half  of 
the  passages  which  are  regarded  as  fulfillments  in  the  New 
Testament,  are  just  no  fulfillment^i ;  but  are  clearly  ranked 
under  those  which  are  so  called  by  reason  of  some  lively  re- 
semblances to  others  more  ancient-"  And  here  the  matter  is 
left.  Neither  Professor  Stuart,  nor  Tittman,  nor  Hengsten- 
berg,  nor  any  one  of  the  school  to  which  they  belong,  has  told 
us  how  we  are  to  distinguish  those' which  are  real  fulfillments 
from  those  .which  are  so  only  in  appearance.  And  in  the 
light  of  such  a  declaration,  we  would  respectfully  ask,  What 
is  the  value  of  this  whole  class  of  New  Testament  quotations? 
We  are  gravely  told  by  men  whom  we  reverence,  and  in 
whom  we  have  had  great  confidence,  that  more  than  half  of 
those  New  Testament  passages  which  seem  to  be,  and  which 
are  generally  regarded  as  ftdfillments  of  ancient  predictions, 
are  no  fulfillments  at  all.  And  if  they  are  not  fulfillments, 
they  have  no  meaning  at  all ;  possess  no  sort  of  interest  or 
value. 

We  are  completely  set  adrift  by  Prof.  S.  on  this  point,  and 
know  not  which  way  to  steer  our  course.  We  have  always, 
in  our  simplicity,  in  common  with  the  great  mass  of  Bible 
readers  and  expounders,  taken  this  last  class  of  Scriptures  to 
mean  what  they  seem  to  mean ;  we  have  regarded  th^m  in 
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that  light  in  which  they  seem  to  possess  their  chief,  if  not  only 
significance  and  interest;  but  now  we  are  told,  as  if  by 
authority,  that  the  majority  of  these  very  passages  mean  no 
such  thing;  their  language  is  the  language  of  mere  "  lively 
resemblances''  to  some  past  events,  and  not  the  language  of 
ancient  predictions  fulfilled :  nor  is  there  a  hint  given  to  aid 
us  in  our  attempt  to  distinguish  those  that  are  fulfillments 
from  the  mass  of  those  that  are  declared  not  to  be.  Now 
what  is  this,  but  to  cast  suspicion  upon  them  all  ?  Not  a  few 
of  these  passages  point  to  Christ,  in  his  Deity,  his  character, 
and  hisy  work  ;  and  we  deprecate  the  effect  of  surrendering 
them  up  at  the  bidding  of  such  a  theory  of  interpretation,  al- 
tiiough  advocated  by  men  venerable  and  renowned.  Having 
done  so  much  to  unsettle  other  minds  in  regard  to  these  pas- 
sages, it  seems  to  us  that  Prof.  Stuart  was  bound  to  give  some 
clue  by  which  we  might  distinguish  the  ones  that  may  re- 
main from  those  that  must  be  swept  away.  He  has  gone  too 
far  in  this  direction  not  to  have  gone  farther. 


ARTICLE  VII. 
THE  DEVELOPMENT  OP  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEMS  AND 

INSTITUTIONS. 
By  H.  P.  Tappan,  D.D.,  New  York.  ' 

The  prirpitive  idea  and  form  of  education  is  that  of  a  prep- 
aration for  the  drdinary  and  necessary  occasions  of  human 
life.  The  world  was  given  to  man  as  a  vast  store-house  of 
materials,  capable  of  being  wrought  out  and  adapted  to  his 
uses.  As  originally  given  in  their  rude  condition,  they  met 
only  his  most  necessary  wants.  But  he  had  within  himself 
the  principle  of  a  higher  utility,  leading  to  conceptions  of  con- 
venience, comfort,  elegance.  The  development  of  his  nature 
in  this  direction  gave  birth  to  agriculture,  the  mechanical 
arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce — ^the  forms  of  human  in- 
dustry. This  idea  is  the  basis  of  what  is  strictly  popular 
e4ucation.  In  its  rudest  state  it  presents  merely,  and  in 
different  degrees,  mental  invention,  contrivance  and  adapta- 
tion, and  physical  skill- — where  instinct  and  spontaneous 
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thought  work  together,  and  where  the  wonderful  instrumen- 
tality of  nature  is  perfected  by  use  and  ripened  into  habit. 
Thus  we  have  unpolished  men  quick  in  calculation,  and  nice 
and  skillful  in  mechanical  works. 

But  human  industry,  in  order  to  accomplish  its  most  use- 
ful works,  and  to  bring  the  physical  conditions  of  the  world  to 
the  highest  perfection,  calls  in  the  aid  of  the  loftiest  sciences, 
both  pure  and  physical :  Mathematics,  Mechanics,  Astroiiomy , 
Chemistry,  and  tiiie  science  of  Nature,  in  its  widest  extent, 
are  all  brought  in  to  aid  and  perfect  human  industry.  The 
few  here  direct  and  govern  the  many.  The  people  do  not  all 
become  men  of  science,  but  they  work  by  rules  of  a  higher 
order  which  men  of  science  have  provided  for  them,  instead 
of  committing  themselves  to  their  own  ingenuity,  and  to  ex- 
periments more  or  less  fortunate.  But  the  employment  of 
these  scientific  and  determined  rules  quickens  thought,  excites 
curiosity,  and  leads  to  the  knowledge  of  many  scientific 
truths,  and  to  some  rational  comprehension  of  the  system  of 
the  universe,  and  of  the  power  and  scope  of  the  human 
faculties. 

Men,  too,  as  members  of  the  social  organization,  as  sub- 
jects of  government,  as  moral  and  religious  beings,  must  ac- 
quire notions  of  social  and  civil  law,  of  moral  and  religious 
duty.  The  cultivation  of  a  people  in  this  direction  will  de- 
pend upon  the  condition  of  their  social  state,  the  nature  of 
the  governments  under  which  they  are  held,  and  the  religious 
beliefs  under  which  they  have  been  nurtured. 

"We  have  in  all  the  above  particulars  that  form  of  education 
of  which  all  men  must  more  or  less  partake.  It  is  the  edu- 
cation of  utility  and  necessary  duty.  It  embraces  what  may 
be  called  a  popular  or  practical  system  of  education.  Insti- 
tutions which  are  established  to  promote  this  form  are  popu- 
lar or  practical  institutions. 

In  nations,  however,  where  the  fine  arts  and  literature  are 
cultivated,  the  whole  people  feel  the  genial  influence.  Speci- 
mens of  the  arts  in  public  buildings,  in  statuary,  and  in  the 
diffusion  of  poetry  and  music.  And  since,  wherever  the  art 
of  writing  appears,  a  knowledge  of  written  language  becomes 
itself  a  matter  of  the  highest  utility  in  the  ordinary  commerce 
of  life,  there  will  be  an  effort  to  make  this  knowledge  general. 
But  this  must  bring  along  with  it  the  possibilities  and  means 
of  some  degree  of  literary  cultivation.  Among  the  ancients, 
indeed,  with  whom  books  were  scarce,  the  people  in  even  the 
most  cultivated  states  were  dependent  upon  orations  delivered 
in  public  assemblies,  upon  the  recitations  of  poets,  and  upon 
dramatic  exhibitions  in  the  theatres,  and  not  upon  reading, 
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for  literary  cultivation.  But  the  effect  of  these  was  very 
great,  as  we  see  exemplified  in  the  Athenians.  Among  the 
modems,  the  immense  multiplication  of  books  and  periodical 
publications  throws  the  influence  of  ideal  and  SBsthetical  edu- 
cation over  even  the  lower  orders.  Popular  education  thus 
unavoidably  advances  beyond  the  mere  demands  of  utility 
and  necessity  in  industrial,  social,  civil,  and  religious  life. 

The  second  form  of  education  relates  to  the  arts  of  the 
beautiful,  or  whatever  refines  and  embellishes  human  life 
through  the  influence  of  eesthetical  tastes.  The  power  of  the 
arts  is,  indeed,  felt  by  the  whole  people,  but  education  in  the 
arts  properly  belongs  to  a  class.  They  are  the  men  who  are  im- 
pelled by  natural  genius,  co-operating  with  circumstances  which 
often  appear  accidental,  to  devote  themselves  to  an  ideal  life. 
Schools  of  art  spring  up  with  the  spontaneity  of  the  artistic 
life.  Solitary  endeavors — ^bright  stars  shining  alone  amid  a 
wide-€tpread  darkness — at  first  appear.  Then  the  first  great 
works  form  inspiring  calls  to  kindred  geniuses  in  after  times, 
and  stand  as  models  of  perfection  anjd  taste.  Thus  artists 
are  multiplied.  Next  enthusiastic  disciples  collect  around 
the  great  masters,  and  schools  of  art  come  into  being. 

The  third  form  of  education  relates  to  professional  life.  The 
three  great  professions  of  Law,  Medicine,  and  Theology,  have 
their  origin  in  the  deepest  necessities  of  man.  They  are  the 
professions  in  distinction  from  all  others  as  of  paramount  im- 
portance. 

The  first  stands  connected  with  etWcs  and  civU  jnrispru- 
dence — with  the  rights  of  mai^)  ^^®  relations  of  individuals, 
communities,  and  nations — wi&  social,  civil,  and  moral  order. 
Hence  it  demands  a  profound  knowledge  of  moral  science,  of 
history,  civil,  political,  and  juridical. 

The  second  is  based  upon  multifarious  observation  and  ex- 
periment, and  involves  a  knowledge  both  of  the  physical  and 
mental  structure  of  man,  and  of  the  system  of  nature  as  con- 
taining both  the  causes  and  remedies  of  diseases. 

The  third,  as  developed  in  the  Christian  church,  embraces  a 
wide  range  of  knowledge.  The  classical  languages  of  G-reece 
and  Rome,  together  wi&  their  Hellenistic,  Patristic,  and  Me* 
disevel  developments ;  the  Hebrew  and  its  cognates ;  History 
and  Antiquities,  sacred  and  profane ;  Metaphysics,  Nat- 
ural Theology  and  Ethics ;  and,  since  Christian  doctrine  has 
been  mixed  up  with  almost  every  form  of  philosophy,  the 
fullest  knowledge  of  philosophical  opinion,  and  the  histoi^  of 
dogmatic  construction  and  modification,  from  age  to  age. 
These  three  professions  collect  as  remedial  powers  around  &e 
cardinal  interests  of  humanity.     The  first  wars  with  wrong 
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and  injustioe,  and  ministers  to  law,  govemment,  and  the  nat- 
ural rights  of  man.  The  second  wars  with  disease  and  death, 
and  ministers  to  health,  to  the  prolongation  of  life,  and  to  hu- 
man happiness.  The  third  wars  with  error  and  sin,  and  min- 
isters to  the  moral  perfection  and  the  immortal  hop^s  and 
well-being  of  man.  And  they  all  demand  high  gifts  of  intel- 
lect, and  the  noblest  and  profoundest  accomplishments  of 
learning.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  systems  and  in- 
stitutions of  education  for  the  especial  preparation  of  men  for 
the  learned  professions  should  have  grown  up,  and  become 
paramount  to  all  others ;  and  that  even  the  cardinal  idea  of 
a  liberal  education  should  have  identified  itself  with  the  idea 
of  such  a  preparation. 

The  fourth  form  of  education  is  the  ideal  or  philosophical. 
Here  the  capacities  of  the  mind  are  considered,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  education  is  shaped  simply  for  educating^ — ^leading 
forth — unfolding  these  capacities.  We  now  leave  out  of  view 
the  mere  utilities  of  life>  the  demands  of  particular  arts,  the 
preparations  for  a  particular  profession.  We  ask,  what  man 
is — ^what  he  is  capable  of  becoming  ?  We  find  him  endowed 
with  high  powers  of  thought,  observation  and  reasoning — 
with  imagination  and  taste — ^with  conscience  and  moral  de- 
termination. And  in  all  these  he  is  capable  of  growing  in- 
definitely—of becoming  more  and  more  intellectual,  more 
and  more  beautiful  in  his  imaginative  and  tasteful  functions, 
— ^more  wise  and  good,  without  an  assignable  limit.  And 
then  we  ask,  for  the  laws  and  means  of  promoting  and  lead- 
ing on  this  growth?  And  we  find  that  all  knowledge  is 
adapted  to  this  great  end, — ^that  in  knowing  and  reasoning 
he  comes  to  know  more  easily  and  accurately,  and  to  reason 
more  rapidly  and  surely ;  that  in  forming  an  acquaintance 
with  the  great  works  of  literature  and  art,  and  in  producing 
these  works,  the  imagination  and  taste  are  continually  un- 
folding and  ripening ;  and  that  the  liberal  professions  and  any 
employments  entering  into  the  life  and  well-being  of  society, 
while  in  their  objective  offices  they  are  multiplying  benefits 
on  every  side,  react  subjectively  and  form  the  discipline  by 
which  the  soul  grows  into  every  form  of  intellectual  power 
and  moral  wor^,  and  becomes  a  partaker  of  the  Divine 
nature. 

Fhilasophical  or  ideal  education  does  not  abstract  itself 
from  the  pursuits  and  ends  of  our  human  life,  or  lose  sight 
of  any  of  the  great  interests  of  the  social  state  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  embraces  them  all,  and  that,  too,  under  the  highest 
points  of  view.  It  contemplates  every  man  as  having  some 
proper  work  to  perform  for  the  common  weal ;    but  ti^at,  in 
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ofder  to  perform  it  well,  he  requires  the  onltivatioti  of  isill  his 
faculties,  while  in  the  doing  of  his  work  he  shall  ripen  more 
and  more.  It  has  thus  two  states— the  preparatory  and  the 
executive. 

The  preparatory  is  formal  and  scholastic,  and  comes  under 
the  direction  of  institutions  of  learning.  Herein  is  comprised 
that  education  of  the  mental  faculties  in  general,  of  which  we 
have  spoken  above.  Man  is  a  creature  of  reason,  and  there* 
fore,  his  capacity  of  reasoning  should  be  developed  through  all 
the  forms  and  processes  of  logic  in  the  prosecution  of  such 
studies  as  are  judged  best  calculated  to  this  end.  He  is  a 
creature  of  lai^guage,  and  therefore  should  he  be  taught  the 
full  power  and  beauty,  and  the  ready  and  apt  use  of  language 
in  speech  and  writing  by  the  study  of  the  most  cultivated 
languages,  as  presented  in  their  classical  works,  whether  of 
poetry,  oratory,  history,  or  philosophy,  and  by  original  efforts. 
He  is  a  creature  of  imagination  and  beautiful  tastes,  and 
therefore  should  these  be  drawn  forth  in  studies  of  the  arts, 
and  by  poetry  and  music.  He  is  a  creature  of  passions  and 
will,  and  therefore  should  be  instructed  in  morality,  and  be 
disciplined  to  self-government.  He  is  immortal,  and  there- 
fore should  he  learn  that  system  of  religion  which  brings  life 
and  immortality  to  light. 

Under  the  philosophical,  or  ideal  point  of  view.  Education 
is  the  cultivation,  the  improvement  of  man,  in  respect  to  the 
capacities  wherewith  he  is  constituted  ;  it  is  the  nurture  and 
development  of  his  soul.  Nor  do  we  here  forget  his  physical 
being,  and  neglect  a  training  in  all  those  manly  exercises 
which  give  noble  proportions,  and  hale  vigor  and  strength. 
The  ideal  of  a  man  is  a  true  and  cultivated  soul  dwelling  in 
a  sound  and  active  body,  prepared  for  all  proper  duties. 

After  a  right  worthy  discipline  of  the  man,  by  this  prepara- 
tory course,  we  next  proceed  to  the  executive  part  of  his  edu- 
cation. Under  this  denomination  we  embrace  professional 
studies,  such  as  Law,  Medicine,  and  Theology,  or  the  studies 
relating  to  any  course  of  life  for  which  the  individual  may 
design  himself.  So  much  of  these  studies  as  are  necessary 
to  fit  him  for  undertaking  professional  duty  may  also  be  pur- 
sued at  literary  institutions.  But  they  require  ever  to  be 
followed  up  and  extended  through  life — ^as  a  workman  would 
be  ever  handUng  his  tools. 

The  education  which  We, thus  indicate  by  the  philosophical 
or  ideal  is  the  most  thorough,  liberal,  and  extensive,  and  de- 
signed to  make  sound,  disciplined,  and  amply-furnished  men 
for  the  state  and  the  church,  and  for  all  the  arts,  duties,  and 
offices  of  life. 
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This  oonception  of  education  is  not  that  of  merely  teach- 
ing men  a  trade,  an  art,  or  a  profession ;  but  that  of  quick- 
ening and  informing  souls  with  truths  and  knowledge,  and 
giving  them  the  power  of  using  aU  their  faculties  aright  in 
whatever  direction  they  choose  to  exert  them.  It  seems,  in- 
deed, to  belong  only  to  the  few  who  enjoy  prolonged  leisure 
for  study,  and  a  full  supply  of  means  and  appliances  to  carry 
out  this  Conception  fully  ;  but  it  contains  a  principle  of  um'- 
versal  application  ;  for  in  even  the  lower  grades  of  education, 
the  true  idea  of  education  as  the  development  of  the  soul  in 
all  its  faculties,  may  be  held  up  to  view  and  acted  upon. 
The  reasoning  powers  will  not  be  profoundly  cultivated  by 
the  elementary  branches  of  a  conmion  school,  nevertheless 
they  will  be  somewhat  cultivated,  and  a  taste  may  be  ac- 
quired through  them  of  the  great  end  of  study.  Besides,  let 
this  higher  notion  of  Education  be  adopted,  and  the  human 
soul  be  treated  not  as  a  thing  for  secular  uses,  but  as  the 
lofty,  lordly,  and  immortal  subject  for  whose  improvement 
and  good  all  secular  things  are  to  be  used,  and  then  will 
the  conception  of  its  own  value  be  infused,  and  it  will  as- 
pire a:fter  its  true  cultivation,  and  those  who  direct  popular 
education  will  aim  to  adapt  studies  to  this  end,  unfolding  it 
even  under  a  limited  education  on  those  high  and  intellect- 
ual grounds^  which  its  innate  powers  and  best  appropriation 
alike  demand. 

The  conditions  of  human  life  may  forever  limit  a  thorough 
education  to  the  few,  but  we  see  not  why  a  valid  principle  of 
education  should  not  govern  every  fortn  and  degree  of  it. 
With  respect  to  those  who  design  themselves  for  the  learned 
professions,  and  for  high  and  influential  positions  in  the  State, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  they  require  all  the  discipline  of 
their  best  powers  which  they  can  possibly  attain  to,  as  well 
as  that  particular  discipline  and  knowledge  which  relates  to 
their  peculiar  calling.  The  first  rears  up  men  to  their  full 
stature :  and  the  commanding  places  of  society  demand  men  of 
full  stature. 

Since  some  men  are  strongly  determined  by  peculiarity  of 
genius  and  taste  to  particular  pursuits,  and  since  the  consti- 
tution of  the  world  makes  so  loud  a  call  for  a  division  of  labor, 
there  will  always  be  many  who  will  press  into  professional 
studies  without  a  thorough  antecedent  philosophical  culture. 
Nor  will  we  deny  that  eminent  men  in  particular  branches 
of  science,  and  skillful  men  in  art,  and  men  of  ability  and 
efficiency  in  professional  life,  will  thus  be  made.  We  will 
grant  also  that  Educational  Institutions  ought  to  make  pro- 
vision for  such  cases. 
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But  on  the  other  hand,  we  ought  to  aim  to  make  apparent 
the  difference  between  a  mere  professional  and  technioal  edu* 
cation,  and  that  large  and  generous  culture  which  brings  out 
the  whole  man,  and  which  commits  him  to  active  life  with 
the  capacity  of  estimating  from  the  highest  points  of  view  all 
the  knowledges  and  agencies  which  enter  into  the  well-being 
and  progress  of  society.  That  is  not  really  the  most  practical 
education  which  leads  men  soonest  and  most  directly  to  prac* 
tice,  but  that  which  fits  them  best  for  practice.  It  is  not  the 
mere  use  of  implements  of  art  which  makes  an  artist,  but  the 
proper  and  artistic  use  of  them.  There  are  men  who  paint 
sign-boards  all  their  days.  In  learning  a  trade,  in  gaining  an 
art,  in  acquiring  an  education,  there  is  some  definite  end  in 
view,  or  there  ought  to  be ;  time,  means,  and  painstaking  can 
be  estimated  only  by  this  end.  No  one  may  arbitrarily  say, 
there  shall  be  so  much  time  spent,  so  much  labor  performed, 
and  then  we  shall  have  the  trade,  the  art,  the  education ;  nay, 
but  we  must  do  aU  that  is  necessary  to  compass  the  end. 

Now  those  Institutions  of  Education  which  are  designed  to 
stand  pre-eminent,  while  they  may  give  suitable  scope  to 
peculiar  geniuses,  and  to  those  who  set  out  to  be  eminently 
practical  according  to  their  own  notions  of  a  direct  and  ready 
method,  must  be  so  ordered  as  to  lead,  in  the  general,  to  a  solid 
and  thorough  method.  There  never  will  be  extraordinary 
wits  enough  to  make  a  general  law  :  and  those  who  are  bent 
upon  the  so-called  practical  method  may  do  good  service  by 
their  failures.  But  it  is  required  of  a  great  Institution  of 
learning  to  make  and  vindicate  a  rule  of  education  which 
takes  its  rise  in  the  very  constitution  of  man,  and  which 
calmly  and  majestically  walking  over  the  plausible  but  fleet- 
ing expedients  of  a  day,  meets  with  a  sound  heart  and  a 
strong  hand  the  permanent  exigencies  of  mankind. 

Men  ever  prone  to  measure  themselves  and  to  measure  each 
other,  will  also  measure  the  character  of  institutions  of  learn* 
ing  by  mere  success.  Now  there  is  a  great  deal  of  success 
which  is  sheer  good  fortune,  and  much  also  that  comes  from 
keen-sishted  but  ignoble  policy.  Its  emptiness  is  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  fact  that  it  sooner  or  later  disappears  and  leaves  no 
permanent  good  behind.  Multitudes  have  no  higher  ambition 
than  to  gain  a  present  success  at  whatever  expense, — an  ele* 
ment  of  human  nature  which  has  been  set  forth  in  that  legend 
of  a  thousand  forms — a  blood-written  compact  with  the  Devil, 
by  which  the  future  is  sold  for  the  present.  There  are  many 
who  are  so  eager  to  grasp  the  bargain,  that  they  allow  them- 
selves to  be  cheated  even  in  the  present  conditions  of  it,  by 
becoming  so  intoxicated  with  ambitious  projects  at  the  first 
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taste  of  prosperity,  that  they  nm  against  great  principles 
which  Grod  has  established  in  spite  of  the  Devil,  and  thus  are 
overturned  in  mid  career.  So  frequently  does  this  happen 
that  a  sage  maxim  has  sprung  up,  that  '^  honesty  is  the  best 
policy,''  But  this  maxim,  although  it  serves  to  restrain  some, 
and  to  comfort  others,  is  nevertheless  left  behind  like  a  guide- 
board  by  the  mad  racers  after  success. 

All  Institution  of  learning  may  do  a  successful  business  in 
the  way  of  multiplying  empirics  in  Medicine,  Law,  and  The- 
ology ;  in  furnishing  men  with  just  knowledge  enough  to  make 
them  political  demagogues,  or  keen  operators  in  all  sorts  of 
enterprises  in  this  enterprising  age.  But  there  comes  up 
before  us  in  strong  contrast  witib  this,  the  idea  of  an  Institu- 
tion furnished  with  an  ample  and  well-selected  library,  with 
a  complete  scientific  apparatus,  with  well-filled  cabinets,  and 
with  all  the  material  of  learning — an  Institution  with  an  en- 
lightened and  devoted  corporation,  with  eminent  professors, 
"many-sided"  men,  who,  while  intent  upon  their  particular 
departments,  are  smit  with  the  love  of  all  knowledges  and 
spiritual  accomplishments,  and  so  co-work  together  for  the 
great  purpose  of  building  up  human  souls  after  a  true  and 
noble  ideal,  and  preparing  thoroughly-disciplined  men  to  go 
forth  into  the  world  as  ministers  of  trulJi  and  virtue,  to 
adorn  every  profession,  to  labor  in  every  sphere  of  duty,  to 
sustain  the  state  as  majestic  pillars,  to  carry  forward  every 
science  with  an  earnest  devotion,  to  add  great  works  to  a 
nation's  literature,  and  to  pour  through  evei^y  channel  of  so- 
ciety streams  of  influence  to  refresh,  beautify,  and  invigorate. 
Such  an  Institution  will  stand  upon  its  own  merits,  and  justify 
itself  by  its  works.  Its  sublime  position  elevates  it  above  the 
noisy  region  of  mere  success.  It  will  do  more  for  mankind  if 
it  should  send  forth  only  a  few  men  of  the  right  kind,  than  if 
it  should  pour  forth  a  rabble  multitude  of  sciolists. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  literary  Institutions,  there  are 
two  facts  which  at  once  arrest  our  attention.  The  first  is, 
that  the  highest  schools  of  learning  were  chronologically  first. 
Schools  for  the  people  were  not  the  elements  out  of  which 
Universities  took  their  growth ;  on  the  contrary,  Schools  for 
the  people  grew  out  of  tiie  Universities.  The  second  fact  is, 
that  Universities  were  not  created  originally  by  the  State, 
but  were  the  work  of  individuals.  Solitary  scholars  com- 
menced courses  of  pubUo  lectures  which  attracted  pupils. 
Here  was  the  beginning  of  the  Universities.  Afterward  Col- 
leges were  endowed  by  benevolent  patrons.  The  State  gave 
its  influence  and  authority  only  after  eminence  had  been  at- 
tained.    "  William  of  Champeaux  opened  a  School  of  Logic 
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at  Paris,  in  1109 ;  and  the  University  can  only  deduce  the 
regular  succession  of  its  teachers  from  that  time.'"  "  The 
University  created  patrons,  and  was  not  created  by  them. 
And  this  may  be  said  also  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  in  their 
incorporate  character,  whatever  the  former  may  have  owed, 
if  in  fact  it  owed  anything,  to  the  prophetic  munificence  of 
Alfred.^'* 

'*  Colleges  with  endowments  for  poor  scholars  were  founded 
at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  or  even  before,  at 
Paris  and  Bologne,  as  they  were  afterward  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  by  munificent  patrons  of  letters.  It  ought,  how- 
ever, to  be  remembered,  that  these  foundations  were  not  the 
cause,  but  the  efiect  of  that  increasing  thirst  for  knowledge,  a 
semblance  of  knowledge,  which  had  anticipated  the  encourge- 
ment  of  the  great.  In  the  twelfth  century,  the  impetuosity 
wilii  which  men  rushed  to  that  source  of  what  they  deemed 
wisdom,  the  great  University  of  Paris,  did  not  depend  upon 
academical  privileges,  or  eleemosynary  stipends,  which  came 
afterward,  though  these  were  undoubtedly  very  efiectual  in 
keeping  it  up.'"  It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  this  very 
enthusiasm  for  learning  was  created  by  the  lecturers.  So 
powerful  was  the  fascination  which  Abelard  exercised  over  his 
disciples,  that  the  rude  walls  of  the  Paraclete  in  the  Solitude 
was  no  less  thronged  than  the  Schools  of  Paris.    ' 

In  these  two  facits  we  have  comprised  the  history  of  Edur 
oational  development.  Some  solitary  man  gives  himself  to 
thought  as  the  great  end  and  interest  of  his  being.  He  com- 
passes the  learning  of  his  age,  he  advances  beyond  it,  he  at- 
tains a  deep  consciousness  of  intellectual  growth  and  power. 
The  truths  of  which  he  feels  himself  possessed,  the  new  sys- 
tem of  philosophy  or  science  which  he  believes  he  has  unfold- 
ed, stir  within  him  like  an  inspiration,  and  he  is  impelled  to 
give  fresh  expositions  of  old  truths,  to  correct  current  errors, 
and  to  proclaim  his  new  doctrines.  Other  minds  of  similar 
tendencies,  quickened  into  intellectual  life  by  the  fascina- 
tion and  power  of  his  teaching,  gather  around  him.  He  be- 
comes the  Doctor  of  a  School.  In  some  town  or  metropolis,  or 
in  some  sacred  retreat,  he  establishes  himself.  The  number  of 
his  disciples  increases,  his  fame  spreads  more  and  more,  and  he 
becomes  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  public  eye.  At  length 
the  noble  and  wealthy,  ecclesiastics  and  princes,  patronize  the 
rising  Institution,  charters  and  privileges  are  granted,  endow- 
ments are  made,  and  it  attains  a  permanent  foundation. 

Those  who  were  disciples,  now  themselves  become  Doctors 
or  Masters,  and  instead  of  the  solitary  man,  there  arise  many 
»HaUam.  *Ibid.  *Ibid. 
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lecturers  in  different  departments  of  learning,  and  as  rivals 
in  the  same  departments. 

In  other  places  similar  institutions  arise,  sometimes  begin- 
ning with  an  exclusive  devotion  to  a  philosophy,  or  to  the  civil 
and  canon  law,  or  to  a  scholastic  theology,  and  from  thence 
in  time  branching  out  into  all  kinds  of  known  learning. 

The  University  now  becomes  the  seat  and  fountain  of  knowl- 
edge. Here  scholars  resort.  Here  learned  men  are  bred  and 
take  up  their  residence.  Here  from  age  to  age  the  sciences 
are  carried  forward  to  greater  ripeness.  From  hence  go  forth 
men  to  fill  every  profession,  to  hold  the  great  offices  in  the 
State,  and  to  lead  on  the  advancement  of  civilization  and 
refinement. 

The  growth  of  a  popular  system  of  education  out  of  the 
higher  institutions  is  very  evident.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
plain  that  an  unenlightened  population  will  not  themselves 
take  measures  for  their  own  education.  The  very  fact  of  a 
general  ignorance,  and  a  consequent  want  of  taste  and  incli- 
nation for  learning,  precludes  this.  There  must  be  certain  en- 
lightened individuals  who  are  capable  of  appreciating  and 
undertaking  the  great  movement.  The  beginning  of  popular 
^ucation  must  therefore,  of  necessity^  lie  in  a  higher  region. 

Now  the  communication  of  a  University  with  the  masses 
of  the  people  is  twofold.  First,  they  draw  individuals  from 
the  bosom  of  the  people  within  their  cloisters,  there  to  be  nur- 
tured as  scholars.  Secondly,  they  send  forth  among  the  peo- 
ple educated  men  in  the  different  commanding  offices  of  life. 
Every  educated  man  among  the  people  becomes  the  centre  pf 
a  genial  kindling  influence,  manifesting  the  power  and  dif- 
fusing the  charm  of  intellectual  cultivation.  The  stream  of 
educated  men  constantly  flowing  out,  leads  to  a  constant  influx 
of  youths  to  be  educated.  Thus  by  two  currents  is  the  high- 
est intelligence  keeping  up  a  communication  with  the  lowest, 
multiplying  the  number  of  the  learned,  and  narrowing  the 
boundaries  of  ignorance,  and  making  a  sure  and  constant 
approximation  to  general  education. 

There  were,  indeed^  formidable  impediments  in  the  way  of 
the  early  consummation  of  this  great  and  beneficent  objeqt. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  die  slow  progress  of  the  Uni- 
versities themselves  during  inauspicious  ages  of  superstition, 
tyranny,  violence,  and  wa# ;  the  extreme  degradation  of  the 
people  under  the  feudal  system ;  and  the  appropriation  of  the 
Universities  to  the  learned  professions,  and  particularly  to  the 
education  of  the  clergy.  In  some  countries  the  Universities 
have  never  been  emancipated  from  priestly  dominion,  and  the 
influence  of  antiquated  dogmas.     Thus  until  lately  the  study 
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of  philosophy  was  prohibited  in  the  Universities  of  Spain.  Of 
course,  where  the  Universities  became  the  mere  instruments 
of  upholding  systems  opposed  to  human  Jreedom  and  the  gen- 
eral illumination  of  mankind,  we  can  find  no  oonnection  be- 
tween them  and  popular  education.  But  then  let  it  be  rec- 
ollected that  in  these  countries  there  is  no  popular  education; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  just  in  those  countries  where 
tiie  Universities  have  received  the  most  extensive  and  thorough 
development,  that  schools  for  the  people  have  been  most  mul- 
tiplied and  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection. 

The  history  of  our  educational  development  must  take  for 
its  starting-point  the  ancient  schools  of  Greek  philosophy. 
These  schools  were  created  by  individnab  who  freely  thought 
and  freely  taught.  Disciples  collected  around  them,  received 
the  light,  and  struck  out  new  paths,  and  arrived  at  -new 
truths  for  themselves.  These  schools  existed  without  the  pat- 
ronage of  the  State.  And  it  was  a  strange  atrocity  ^heh  the 
State,  as  in  the  case  of  Socrates,  arrested  the  freedom  of 
thought  by  persecution  and  death.  Indeed,  the  schools  rather 
patronized  the  State,  for  they  gave  that  impulse  to  thought 
and  disseminated  those  vital  truths  which,  be  they  ever  so 
abstract  in  the  formal  exposition,  do,  nevertheless,  contain  the 
springs  of  national  greatness,  for  they  make  those  great  men 
the  philosophers,  the  historians,  the  statesmen,  the  poets,  the 
orators,  the  heroes  who  alone  make  a  nation  great. 

The  Grecian  life  was  a  life  of  thought,  art,  and  heroism — 
and  they  co- worked  together.  -Sschylus  was  a  soldier.  Alcib- 
iades  was  a  disciple  of  Socrates.  Socrates  was  a  sculptor, 
a  soldier,  a  philosopher.  Pericles  was  the  orator  and  the  hero. 
Pythagoras,  the  philosopher,  the  mathematician,  the  astron- 
omer, by  his  political  wisdom  supplanted  with  bis  associates 
the  ancient  senate  of  Groton,  and  gave  political  constitutions 
to  surrounding  cities. 

In  these  Schools  of  Philosophy,  from  Thales  to  Aristotle, 
was  comprehended  the  metaphysics,  the  natural  theology,  the 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  the  logic,  the  physics,  and  the 
political  wisdom  of  the  ancient  Greeks.  They  gave  a  manly 
discipline,  they  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  thought,  they  gave 
out  truths  which  can  never  die.  From  these  schools  we  have 
at  least  the  imperishable  philosophy  of  Plato,  the  imperishable 
geometry  of  Euclid,  and  the  imperishable  logic  of  Aristotle. 
We  have  also  a  form  and  method  of  education  which  has  ever 
since  been  perpetuated,  and  lives  to-day  in  our  Universities. 

The  Romans  only  reproduced  the  philosophy  of  Greece. 
The  school  of  Alexandria,  the  new  school  at  Athens  under 
the  Romans,  the  Neo-Platonic — all  the  schools  that  came  af- 
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terward  luid  iheir  prime  fountains  of  thought,  their  methods 
and  power,  from  the  ancient  schools.  Oriental  elements  were 
indeed  introduced,  but  the  Grreoian  mind  predominated.  The 
schools  of  Law,  of  Medicine,  and  of  Theology — all  arose  un- 
der the  same  controlling  doctrines  and  modes  of  thought. 
Gralen  even  attempted  to  apply  the  demonstrative  method  of 
geometry  to  the  science  of  medicine.  Christianity  came  into 
conflict  with  the  Schools  of  Philosophy,  but  she  did  not  silence 
theipa.  On  the  contrary,  there  was  an  interfusion  of  Flato- 
nism  with  Christian  doctrine,  and  the  logic  of  Aristotle  mould- 
ed the  forms  of  dogmatic  theology. 

The  authority  of  the  church,  however,  prevailed.  "What 
she  had  received  from  the  philosophical  schools  she  baptized 
and  called  her  own.  The  invasion  of  the  Barbarians  annihi* 
lated  everything  but  the  church,  and  what  the  church  had 
taken  into  her  repositories,  or  under  her  protection.  The 
schools  of  learning  established  by  the  Emperors  were  convert- 
ed into  ecclesiastical  societies,  and  all  science  and  literature 
were  merged  into  theology.  The  beginning  of  the  Vlllth 
century  showed  ihe  universal  triumph  of  ecclesiastical  power. 

The  theological  education  of  Europe,  from  the  fifth  century  to 
tbe  beginning  of  the  twelfth,  was  tibe  mere  study  of  the  Fathers, 
and  comnientaries  upon  them.  Every  doctrine  was  received 
xjtpon  authority.     There  was  no  free  action  of  the  human  mind. 

At  the  close  of  tiie  Xlth  century,  Boscelin,  the  founder 
of  the  Schoolmen,  appeared.  Next  followed  William  of 
Champeaux,  the  founder  of  the  University  of  Paris.  Now 
came  the  long  reign  of  Scholasticism.  With  the  rise  of 
Scholasticism  is  identified  the  rise,  or  the  conunencement  of 
the  modem  development  of  European  Universities.  Scholas- 
ticism was  reaUy  a  struggle  of  the  human  mind  for  freedom 
and  enlargement  of  thought  against  the  authorities  of  the 
Church  and  the  State.  There  could  not  be  an  open  rebellion, 
thel'e  was  not  even  the  idea  or  the  wish  of  an  open  rebellion. 
But  the  human  mind,  confined  within  the  awful  circle  of  ec- 
clesiastical prescription,  aimed,  by  Scholasticism,  to  make 
the  most  of  its  material,  to  find  the  best  discipline  of  its  fac- 
ulties, and  the  widest  range  of  thought.  This  was  attempted 
by  starting  upon  the  received  doctrines  of  theology,  meta- 
physical questions,  and  deducing  from  them  logical  consequen- 
ces. The  Schoolmen  were  indeed  nothing  less  than  ration- 
alists, who  endeavored  to  present  religious  dogmas  under  i^e 
forms  of  the  reason. 

The  great  error  of  the  Schoolmen  lay  in  receiving  both 
their  religious  dogmas  and  their  philosophical  systems  upon 
authority.     They  studied  neither  the  Scriptures,  nor  philoso- 
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Phy,  independently.  They  relied  upon  the  Fathers  for  their 
theology  ;  and  upon  Plato  and  Aristotle  for  their  philosophy. 
Their  intellectual  acumen  appeared  in  attempting  to  recon- 
cile the  former  with  the  latter.  But  it  must  be  admitted  in 
their  justification  that  this  error  was  forced  upon  them.  The 
church  would  not  permit  them  to  transcend  authority  by 
independent  research.  It  was  an  age  of  authority;.  The 
Platonic  and  Peripatetic  philosophies  were  curiously  inter- 
mingled. The  former  had  early  influenced  theological  dog- 
matism, while  yet  the  latter  was  excluded.  The  heretics 
were  the  first  to  introduce  Aristotle.  They  made  a  skillful 
and  powerful  use  of  his  dialectics.  The  Orthodox  were 
therefore  compelled  to  furnish  themselves  from  the  same  ar- 
mory. Thus  in  time  Aristotle  became  the  great  authority^ 
and  the  influence  of  Platonism  apparently  declined.  Never- 
theless, the  Platonism  already  incorporated  could  not  be  dis- 
earded,  but  it  was  retained,  and  that,  too,  to  a  great  extent, 
ignorantly,  as  the  teaching  of  Ihe  Fathers.  Aristotle  was 
therefore  the  acknowledged  authority  of  the  Schoolmen,  while 
in  bringing  him  into  union  with  the  Fathers  they  were  fusing 
the  Platonic  and  Peripatetic  systems  together. 

This  will  explain  the  celebrated  controversy  of  the  Realists 
and  Nominalists.  They  were  both  wrong  and  both  right. 
The  former  occupied  the  Platonic  side  of  the  question,  and 
the  latter  the  Aristotelian.  Plato's  ideas  are  realities — and 
must  be  acknowledged  as  such  by  every  one  who  receives  his  phi- 
losophy— ^they  are  &e  seminal  ^tencies  of  all  knowledge  in  the 
human  reason,  and  therefore  as  real  as  the  reason  itself. 
Aristotle's  genera  and  species  are  but  the  names  of  clas- 
sifications which  may  be  natural,  but  are  often  arbitra- 
ry. They  express  only  the  common  qualities  which  we 
titke  into  View  in  conveniently  arranging  Ve  partioolars  of 
the  objective  world.  The  Platonist,  occupied  with  general 
terms  as  expressing  ideas,  the  AristotoliaD,  occupied  with  the 
same  as  expressing  a  mere  classification,  are  at  issue  only  while 
they  misunderstand  each  other's  ground.  It  is  plain  that, 
contending  under  this  misunderstanding,  they  could  never 
arrive  at  a  common  decision.  Hence  the  power  of  the  Church 
and  the  State  was  called  in  to  settle  by  decree,  what  no  logi- 
cal skill  could  terminate  by  the  syllogism. 

It  was  the  prodigious  interest  created  by  these  discussions,  in 
an  age  when  no  other  intellectual  activity  was  possible,  that 
drew  together  thousands  of  disciples  around  profound,  acute, 
and  eloquent  lecturers.  It  was  these  discussions  that  brought 
the  University  of  Paris  into  being,  and  gave  new  life  to  the 
old  Universities,  such  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
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To  estimate  properly  University  education  under  ike 
Schoolmen,  we  must  conceive  of  theology  as  the  grand  subject 
of  study,  and  the  logic  of  Aristotle  as  the  grand  organon. 
There  were,  indeed,  seven  departments  of  study — seven  being 
determined  upon  because  the  number  seven  was  mystical  and 
sacred.  The  first  three,  called  the  Trivium^  were  G-rammar, 
Logic,  and  Rhetoric.  These  were  elementary.  The  remain- 
ing four,  called  the  Quadriviumj  or  the  MathesiSj  were  Arith- 
metic, G-eometry,  Music,  and  Astrology.  The  last  comprised 
both  astronomy  proper  and  the  art  of  divination  by  the  stars. 
These  were  studies  of  the  highest  order.  But  all  alike  were  pur- 
sued in  subserviency  to  Theology^  and  all  were  wrought  into 
a  v^  speculative  system  determined  by  the  forms  of  the  sjU 
logism. 

Universities  were  thus  an  outgrowth  of  the  church,  and  des- 
tined for  the  service  of  the  church.  They  ^  ^  seem  usually  to  have 
grown  out  of  cathedral  or  abbey  schools,  taught  by  the  Chan* 
cellar^  of  the  church ;  but  his  office  became  gradually  exter- 
nal to  it,  and  the  teaching  wa^  carried  on  by  persons  who 
received  his  license;  certain  of  whom  were  retained  within 
the  school  itself,  while  by  degrees,  as  these  licenses  became 
customary  at  the  end  of  a  certain  course  of  study,  a  sort  of 
external  body  grew  up  around  the  original  school,  yet  within 
its  precincts  and  under  its  protection. .  We  have  here  the  germs 
of  many  things.  The  licenses  are  the  future  degrees.  The 
esoteric  teachers  foreshadow  the  University  professors;  and 
the  exoteric  lead  us  gradually  to  the  lecturers  in  right  of  their 
degree,  presiding  over  inns,  halb,  or  hostels — and  tibereby  me- 
diately or  immediately  to  lie  tutorial  system^'" 

The  Colleges  are  not  a  part  of  the  University  proper. 
When  students  flocked  to  the  lectures  of  the  University  pro- 
fessors, it  was  necessary  to  make  provision  for  their  lodg- 
ing and  board.  For  tins  purpose,  inns,  halls,  and  colleges 
were  established.  The  inns  and  halls  were  temporary,  and 
finally  gave  way  to  colleges.  These  were  endowed  by 
benevolent  individuals,  and  became  permanent  institutions. 
They  were  at  first  designed  primarily  for  aliment  and  habita- 
tion ;  afterward  there  were  cloisters  '^  for  studious  men  to  re- 
tire to,  to  devote  themselves  in  leisure  and  freedom  from  the 
cares  of  daily  subsistence,  to  meditation  and  the  studies  of 
the  arts  and  sciences  in  general ;  always,  however,  as  the 

I  The  Chancellor,  Itolin  Cancellarius,  so  named  from  the  lattice-work  be- 
hind which  he  sat,  or  from  canceling  or  crossing  out  writing,  under  the  Roman 
Emperors,  was  a  notary  and  scribe.  In  the  cathedrals  he  onpnally  was  proba- 
bly nothing  more.  In  the  Bishops'  Court  he  is  the  Bishop's  lawyer,  versed  in 
canon  law. 

i  Quarterly  Rev.,  June,  1S40. 
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handmaids  of  the  architectonic  soienpe  of  theology,  to  which 
they  were  boand  both  professionally  and  academically."*  The 
University,  ^^  original  and  essential,  is  founded,  controlled,  and 
privileged  by  public  authority  for  the  advantage  of  the  State.'' 
The  Colleges,  ''  accessory  and  contingent,  are  created,  regu- 
lated, and  endowed  by  private  munificence,  for  the  interest  of 
certain  favored  individuals."* 

^'  In  the  original  Constitution  of  Oxford,  as  in  that  of  all 
the  older  Universities  of  the  Parisian  model,  the  business  of 
instruction  was  not  confided  to  a  special  body  of  privileged 
professors.  The  University  was  governed,  the  University  was 
taught,  by  the  graduates  at  large.  Professor,  Master,  Doctor, 
were  originally  synonymous.  Every  graduate  had  an  equal 
right  of  teaching  publicly,  for  a  certain  period,  the  subjects 
competent  to  his  faculty,  and  to  the  rank  of  his  degree  ;  nay, 
every  graduate  incurred  the  obligation  of  teaching  publicly, 
f^r  a  certain  period,  the  subjects  of  his  faculty,  for  such  was 
the  condition  involved  in  the  grant  of  the  degree  itself.  The 
Batchelor,  or  imperfect  grs^duate,  partly  as  an  exercise  toward 
the  higher  honor,  and  useful  to  himself,  ppirtly  as  a  perform- 
ance due  for  the  degree  obtained,  and  of  advantage  to  others, 
was  bound  to  read  under  a  master  or  doctor  in  his  faculty  a 
course  of  lectures ;  and  the  master,  doctor,  or  perfect  gradu- 
ate, was,  in  like  manner,  after  his  promotion,  obliged  imme- 
diately  to  commence  {incipere)^  and  to  continue  for  a  certain 
period  publicly  to  teach  (regere)  some,  at  lea^t,  of  the 
subjects  pertainipg  to  his  faculty.  As,  however,  it  was  only 
necessary  for  the  University  to  enforce  this  obligation  of  pub- 
lic teaching,  compulsory  on  all  graduates  during  the  term  of 
their  necessary  regency^  if  there  did  not  come  forward  a  com- 
potent  number  of  voluntary  regents  tp  Execute  his  function  ; 
and  as  the  schools  belonging  to  the  several  faculties,  and  in 
which  alone  all  public  and  ordinary  instruction  could  be  de- 
livered, were  frequently  inadequate  to  accommodate  the  mul- 
titude of  the  inceptors ;  it  came  to  pass  that  in  these  Univer- 
sities the  original  period  of  necessary  regopcy  was  once  and 
again  abbreviated,  and  even  a  dispensation  from  actual  teach- 
ing during  its  continuance  allowed.  At  the  same  time,  as 
the  University  accomplished  the  end  of  its  existence  only 
through  its  regents,  they  alone  were  allowed  to  enjoy  full 
privileges  in  its  legislation,  and  government." ' 

In  time,  salaried  graduates  or  regents  became  permanent 
teachers ;  and  these  were  peculiarly  the  professors.  As  the 
colleges  multiplied,  they  rose   in  importance.     They  were 
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placed  under  the  oare  of  masters,  and  finally  leotares  were 
delivered  in  the  particular  colleges  in  distinction  from  the 
University  lectures. 

The  instruction  given  in  the  Colleges  was  at  first  a  mat- 
ter both  of  convenience  and  utility,  and  afibrded  individ- 
ual students  an  opportunity  of  pursuing  particular  branches, 
whether  from  choice, '  or  to  make  up  deficiencies  in  those 
branches.  With  the  exception  of  Grerraany,  however,  the 
Colleges  finally  obtained  a^  preponderance  over  the  Univer- 
sity proper.  On  the  Continent  the  Colleges  did  not  become 
independent  of  the  Universities.  On  the  contrary,  the  regents 
of  the  colleges  were  appointed  from  the  university  schools, 
and  were  always  under  the  control  of  the  faculties  from  which 
they  were  taken.  "  They  formed,  in  fact,  so  many  petty 
universities,  in  so  many  fVagments  of  a  university."  Or  rather, 
the  university  distributed  itself  into  the  Colleges.  In  Eng- 
land it  was  quite  otherwise.  Originally  the  government  of 
the  University  had  been  exclusively  committed  to  the  mas- 
ters and  doctors  in  congregation  and  convocation ;  and  the 
heads  of  colleges  and  college  fellows  shared  in  the  academi- 
cal government  only  as  they  were  full  graduates.  Under  the 
Chancellorship  of  Laud,  the  heads  of  the  colleges  were 
clothed  with  supreme  authority.  In  the  Continental  Univer- 
sities, the  University  governed  the  Colleges  ;  now,  in  Oxford, 
the  Colleges  governed  the  University.  Hence  it  followed  that 
the  fellows  of  the  colleges  became  the  tutors  in  their  several 
houses  by  the  consent  of  the  heads  of  these  houses.  The 
professors  of  the  Universities  and  the  tutors  of  the  Colleges 
now  became  rivals,  and  as  the  heads  threw  their  influence  on 
the  side  of  the  latter,  the  former  declined.  We  cannot  here 
enter  upon  the  particulars  of  the  process  by  which  this  great 
revolution  was  produced.     But  such  was  the  fedt. 

The  influence  of  this  change  seems  to  have  been  disastrous, 
and  served  to  introduce  into  the  English  Universities  an  in- 
competent teaching.  The  Continental  Colleges  became  petty 
Universities  by  receiving  competent  professors  from  the  Uni- 
versity itself.  The  English  Colleges  became  petty  elementary 
schools  by  exchanging  learned  professors  for  fellows,  who 
were  often  made  tutors  by  chance  or  by  favor. 

Leaving  now  the  forms  under  which  the  University  system 
was  developed,  let  us  return  to  the  subjects  of  study.  The 
reign  of  pure  Scholasticism  gradually  yielded  to  branches 
more  liberal — ^the  ancient  classics,  mathematics,  and  physical 
science.  The  study  of  the  ancient  classics  received  a  power- 
ful impulse  through  the  Italian  schools,  which  produced  many 
scholars  of  great  eminence.     The  transition  to  the  anoient 
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olassics  was  natural,  from  the  common  use  of  the  Latin 
tongue.  There  was  an  affinity  also  between  the  logic  of 
Aristotle  and  geometry.  The  study  of  the  Peripatetic  phi- 
losophy introduced  the  physics  of  Aristotle.  The  application 
of  tiie  Scholastic  method  to  physical  investigation  made  this 
branch  of  science  indeed  of  little  worth,  an4  laid  it  justly 
open  to  the  scornful  denunciation  of  Bacon.  Nevertheless 
there  was  progress,  and  the  human  mind  was  working  up 
from  the  subtleties  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  to  a  region  of 
greater  freedom  and  light.  The  Universities  were  the  centres 
of  intellectual  activity,  where  great  men  from  time  to  time 
appeared,  leading  on  the  march  of  thought  until  the  philoso- 
phy of  Bacon  changed  the  method  of  investigation,  and  Kep- 
ler and  Newton  revealed  the  true  system  of  Nature. 

It  might  have  been  expected,  that  with  the  advance  of 
science,  the  Universities  would  have  thrown  ofT  all  the  old 
scholasticism,  and  sprung  forward  in  a  new  and  glorious  ca- 
reer. This,  however,  does  not  appear  to  have  been  the  case 
so  generally  as  the  new  era  seemed  to  promise. 

The  changes  in  the  French  Universities  were  the  effect  of 
the  convulsions  of  the  Revolution,  and  the  energy  and 
patronage  of  Napoleon,  rather  than  the  result  of  a  natural 
progress.  The  modem  school  of  science  and  philosophy  at 
Paris  h£LS  been  eminent ;  and  the  lectures  of  such  men  as 
Royer  CoUard,  Cousin,  Q-uizot,  Jouffroy,  Biot,  and  Arago, 
well  nigh  realize  the  ideal  of  a  University. 

In  the  English  Universities  the  old  tutorial  and  collegial 
system  has  continued  to  prevail.  Oxford  has  been ,  charged 
with  the  almost  entire  neglect  of  the  mathematics  ;  and  Cam- 
bridge with  a  corresponding  neglect  of  the  classics.  The 
Edinburgh  Review  of  April,  1810,  remarks:  "We  believe 
ourselves  warranted  to  say,  that  the  examinations  at  Oxford, 
till  within  a  very  few  years,  so  far  as  they  were  scientific  at 
all,  and  not  confined  to  the  learned  languages,  turned  entire- 
ly on.  the  Aristotelian  and  Scholastic  logic.  The  college  lec- 
tures, according  to  the  best  of  our  information,  were  guilty  of 
this  same  neglect ;  they  gave  no  account  of  the  great  modem 
discoveries,  or  of  the  method  that  had  led  to  tihem.  Some 
few  individuals  might  pursue  natural  philosophy  to  a  certain 
length  ;  but  it  entered  not  at  all  into  tiie  general  plan  of  edu» 
calion.  To  judge,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  from 
the  subjects  of  public  examination,  or  from  the  general  course 
of  study,  one  would  have  thought  that  the  fame  of  the  great 
discoveries  which  had  been  made  during  the  last  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  had  never  reached  the  University  of  Oxford." 

Improvements  have  since  been  introduced,  and  greater  im- 
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provements  are  in  progress,  particularly  in  the  University  o^ 
Cambridge  ;  but  it  appears  an  indisputable  fact,  that  the  sys- 
tem of  the  English  Universities  has  been  lamentably  defi- 
cient, and  has  by  no  means  yet  attained  a  completeness  de- 
manded alike  by  their  long  standing,  and  the  character  of  the 
age  to  which  they  have  come  down.  The  Edinburgh  Review 
of  April,  1849,  asks :  **  But,  even  as  a  preparatory  training, 
is  the  actual  benefit  ever  found  to  justify  tiieir  high  preten- 
sions ?  Is  there  any  man  alive  ^vho  can  say,  not  with  truth, 
but  even  with  conviction,  that  the  best  or  most  laborious 
scholars  and  mathematicians  of  the  University  are  the  best 
lawyers,  physicians,  philosophers,  or  statesmen  of  England  ? 
The  very  reverse  is  the  plain,  if  not  the  acknowledged  fact. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  at  present,  among  the  most 
eminent  leaders  in  Westminster  Hall,  any  whose  academical 
course  was  distinguished  by  studies,  or  crowned  with  honors, 
either  mathematical  or  classical.  The  extent  to  which  aca- 
demical distinctions  have  lately  been  thrown  into  the  back- 
ground in  the  professional  and  public  life  of  England,  has 
gone  lengths  whibh  really  surprise  us." 

As  a  general  system,  the  English  Universities  present  us 
only  courses  of  CoUegial  study  of  a  very  limited  extent,  pur- 
sued under  tutors,  and  followed  by  examinations  for  a  degree. 
The  attainment  of  the  degree  appears  to  be  the  great  end  of 
study.  Neither  a  principle  of  utility,  nor  of  philosophical 
education,  governs.  There  are  indeed  higher  honors,  the  re- 
ward of  higher  studies.  And  unquestionably  profound  and 
elegant  scholars  are  made  on  the  foundations  of  the  fellow- 
ships. We  are  speaking  of  the  tendency  of  the  system,  and 
not  of  the  opportunities  afforded  in  these  venerable  seats  of 
learning,  to  those  who  are  disposed  to  study  and  learned  re- 
tirement. But  the  men  who  should  be  permanent  professors, 
like  Whately  and  Arnold,  can  find  at  the  Universities  no  am- 
ply-endowed professorships,  or  thronging  classes  yielding  ad- 
equate fees ;  and  hence  are  compelled,  with  few  exceptions, 
to  take  the  head  masterships  of  schools,  or  to  retire  into  the 
church  ;  and  leave  the  instruction  to  the  fellows  of  the  col- 
leges. The  truth  is,  that  the  English  Universities  still  feel 
the  incubus  of  the  old  Scholasticism,  and  reap  the  effects  of 
the  changes  introduced  under  the  Chancellorship  of  Laud. 
They  are  antiquated  institutions,  which  do  not  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a  new  age. 

As  the  Universities  grew  out  of  the  church,  are  in  their 
origin  church  institutions,  their  cou'lition  will  be  found  to 
keep  pace  with  that  of  the  church.  Hence,  in  Spain,  where 
the  schoolmen  were  longest  cherished,  and  where  the  power  of 
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the  Priesthood  extended  over  everything,  the  Universities,  in- 
stead of  advancing  with  enlightened  Europe,  have  remained 
fixed  in  scholastic  and  ecclesiastical  stolidity.  In  Italy  they 
have  retrograded. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  Protestant  Germany,  what  an  ad- 
vance has  been  made  !  In  no  part  of  the  world  has  univer- 
sity education  been  so  enlarged,  and  been  made  so  liberal  and 
thorough.  The  Universities  of  Protestant  Germany  stand 
forth  as  model  institutions,  if  there  be  such  to  be  found ;  and 
the  whole  system  of  education,  from  the  Common  School  up- 
ward, exhibits  an  intellectual  progress  which  commands  our 
admiration.  In  Germany,  the  emancipation  of  the  church 
w^as  the  emancipation  of  the  universities.  The  rationalism 
which  now  prevails,  whatever  may  be  its  errors,  is  a  symp- 
tom and  a  consequent  of  the  intense  reaction  which  there 
took  place  against  the  prescriptions  of  ecclesiastical  and  aca- 
demical authority  ;  and  which  must  ultimately  correct  itself 
by  the  same  force  by  which  it  came  into  being.  The  Univer- 
sities of  Scotland  have  exhibited  a  similar  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence, without  running  into  a  similar  excess.  With  a 
high  tone  of  general  scholarship,  they  have  had  also  a  distinct 
philosophical  school  of  distinguished  merit,  and  no  country  has 
contended  more  nobly  and  steadfastly  for  civil  and  religious 
freedom. 

Now  the  English  Universities  exhibit  the  same  correspond- 
ence to  the  church  out  of  which  they  have  sprung,  and  to 
which  they  belong.  Two  strong  elements  in  the  English 
Church  have  ever  been,  a  zeal  for  the  prert^ative,  and  a  stiff 
adherence  to  the  apostolical  succession.  Many  of  us  Protest- 
ants who  have  no  great  regard  for  either,  think  that  the  forced 
reformation  of  the  English  Church  by  Henry  VIII.,  and  the 
modifications  which  he.  gave  it,  never  separated  it  sufficiently 
from  Rome.  It  indeed  received  a  new  head,  but  retained 
many  of  the  old  errors.  The  Universities  have  in  like  man- 
ner been  the  strongholds  of  Toryism  and  high-churchism. 
The  part  which  Oxford  in  particular  has  acted  in  our  own 
times  by  her  publications  of  a  Romish  tendency,  and  by  the 
defection  of  some  of  her  members,  shows  the  direction  and 
strength  of  her  ecclesiastical  bias.  Oxford  is  governed  by 
church  influences,  and  these  hold  her  in  scholastic  bondage, 
and  bind  her  under  a  reverence  for  the  past,  instead  of  leading 
her  onward  with  the  awakening  spirit  of  philosophy,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  sciences. 

Neither  Oxford  nor  Cambridge  have  ever  had  a  school  of 
philosophy.  In  this  they  have  been  left  behind  by  France, 
Germany,  and  Scotland.     England  has  had  philosophers,  but 
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they  gave  no  lectures,  and  formed  no  schools  at  the  Univer- 
sities. What  had  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Coleridge  to  do  with 
the  Universities  ?  What  had  the  Universities  to  do  with  them  ? 
Ecclesiastical  prescription  can  never  allow  a  free  philosophical 
movement.  We  can  understand  at  this  point  of  view  the 
fact  affirmed  by  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  that 
the  examinations  at  Oxford,  ^^  so  far  as  they  wer^  scientific  at 
all,  and  not  confined  to  the  learned  languages,  turned  entirely 
on  the  Aristotelian  and  scholastic  logic ;  and  that  the  new  logic, 
such  as  is  explained  in  the  Novum  Organum  of  Bacon,  was 
never  mentioned.''  Professor  WheweU,  of  Cambridge,  the 
learned  author  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Inductive  Sciences, 
and  of  the  History  of  the  Inductive  Sciences,  has  done  much 
to  awaken  a  philosophical  spirit  in  that  University,  and  has 
contributed  essentially  to  the  bringing  about  of  manifest  im- 
provements in  the  course  of  education.  His  work,  which  we 
have  placed  amongr others  at  the  head  of  this  article,  Iq  one 
of  great  value  and  interest.  The  distinction  which  he  makes 
between  permanent  and  progressive  studies,  is  important  and 
suggestive  ;  the  view  which  he  takes  of  the  discipline  of  the 
human  faculties  is  philosoi>hical  and  lofty ;  the  proportions  in 
which  he  distributes  classical  and  mathematical  studies, 
strike  us  as  judicious  ;  and  his  recommendation  of  the  geomet- 
rical  method  in  preference  to  the  analytical  as  a  discipline 
for  the  reasoning  faculty,  is  wise  and  worthy  of  all  atten- 
tion. 

That  the  English  Universities  are  improvable,  and  improv- 
ing, we  fully  believe.  But  never,  while  paralyzed  by  high- 
church  influence,  can  they  fully  develop  their  great  capacities, 
and  collect  within  their  precincts,  and  under  their  govern- 
ment, schools  of  philosophy  and  science  formed  of  the  great 
wits  and  profound  thinkers  of  England.  It  is  easy  to  get  up 
scholasticism  under  prescription,  but  investigation  and  pro- 
ductive thought  must  be  free  as  birds  upon  the  wing — they 
must  bear  themselves  along  by  their,  own  native  vigor,  in  their 
own  native  element.  And  we  must  run  the  risk  of  flying  in 
the  wrong  direction  sometimes,  or  we  can  have  no  flying  at 
all,  unless  it  be  the  wretched  flying  of  a  decoy-pigeon — flut- 
tering within  the  limits  of  the  string  held  by  the  hand  of  its 
master.  Universities  may,  indeed,  make  learned  men;  but 
their  best  commendation  is  given  when  it  can  be  said  of  them, 
that  furnishing  the  material  and  appliances  of  learning,  setting 
the  examples  in  their  professors  and  graduates,  breatibing  the 
spirit  of  scholarship  in  all  that,  pertains  to  them,  ^y  inspire 
men,  by  the  self-creative  force  of  study  and  thought,  to  nmke 
themselves  both  learned  and  wise,  and  thus  ready  to  put  their 
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hand  to  every  great  and  good  work,  whether  of  science,  of 
religion,  or  of  the  state. 

"We  have  spoken  of  the  Q-erman  Universities  as  model  insti- 
tutions. Their  excellence  consists  in  two  things  :  first,  they 
are  purely  Universities,  without  any  admixture  of  coUegial 
tuition.  Secondly,  they  are  complete  as  Universities,  providing 
libraries  and  all  other  material  of  learning,  and  having  profes- 
sors of  eminence  to  lecture  on  theology,  law,  and  medicine, 
the  philosophical,  mathematical,  natural,  philological,  and 
political  Sciences,  on  history  and  geography,  on  the  history 
and  principles  of  Art,  in  fine,  upon  every  branch  of  human 
knowledge.  The  professors  are  so  numerous  that  a  proper 
division  of  labor  takes  place,  and  every  subject  is  thoroughly 
discussed.  At  the  University  every  student  selects  the  courses 
he  is  to  attend.  He  is  thrown  upon  his  own  responsibility 
and' diligence.  He  is  left  free  to  pu,rsue  his  studies  ;  but,  if 
he  wishes  to  become  a  clergyman,  a  physician,  a  lawyer,  a 
statesman,  a  professor,  or  a  teacher  in  any  superior  school,  he 
must  go  through  the  most  rigid  examinations,  both  oral  and 
written. 

CoUegial  tuition  in  the  German  Universities  does  not  exist 
because  wholly  unnecessary,  the  student  being  fully  prepared 
at  the  Gynmasium  before  he  is  permitted  to  enter  the  Unir 
versity.  Without  the  Gymnasium,  the  University  would  be 
little  worth.  The  course  at  the  Gymnasium  embraces  a  very 
thorough  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  a  know« 
ledge  of  the  mathematics  below  the  Difibrential  and  Integral 
Calculus,  general  history,  and  one  or  two  modern  languages, 
besides  tiie  German,  and  Hebrew,  if  the  student  design  to 
study  theology.  The  examinations  are  full  and.  severe,  the 
gradations  of  merit  are  accurately  marked,  and  no  one  below 
the  second  grade  is  permitted  to  enter  the  University. 

The  Gymnasia  thus  guard  the  entrance  of  the  Universities. 
Besides,  the  University  course  would  not  be  available  to  him 
who  had  not  prepared  himself  for  it.  It  presumes  certain 
attainments,  and  passes  by  the  elements  of  the  sciences.  It 
is  true,  indeed,  that  a  student  may  neglect  his  opportunities 
in  the  University,  but  then  he  throws  away  all  hopes  of 
professional  life,  and  of  employment  in  the  State. 

The  Educational  System  of  Germany,  and  particularly  in 
Prussia,  is  certainly  a  very  noble  one.  "We  cannot  well  be 
extravagant  in  its  praise.  Thorough  in  all  its  parts,  con- 
sistent with  itself,  and  vigorously  sustained,  it  furnishes  every 
department  of  life  with  educated  men,  and  keeps  up  at  the 
Universities  themselves,  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  a  sup* 
ply   of  erudite  and  elegant  scholars  and  authors,   Irr   the 
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benefit  and  glory  of  their  oonntry,  and  the  good  of  man- 
kind. 

In  comparing  the  University  system  of  Q-ermany  with  that 
of  England,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Q-ermany  has  also 
admirable  common-school  systems  for  popular  education, 
while  England  is  strikingly  deficient  in  Ihis  respect.  In  the 
one  case  a  properly-developed  University  system  has  reached 
its  natural  result  of  invigorating  general  education;  in  the 
other  the  priestly  privilege  of  a  cloistered  learning  is  still 
maintained. 

The  Colleges  of  America  are  plainly  copied,  from  the  Colleges 
of  the  English  Universities.  The  course  of  studies,  the  Pres- 
ident and  Tutors,  the  number  of  years  occupied  by  the  course, 
are  all  copied  from  the  English  model.  We  have  seen  that  in 
the  English  Institutions,  tibe  name  of  University  alone  re- 
mained, while  the  collegial  or  tutorial  system  absorbed  all  the 
educational  functions.  In  America,  while  Colleges  were 
professedly  established,  they  soon  assumed  a  mixed  character. 
Professors  were  appointed,  but  they  discharged  only  the  duty 
of  tutors  in  the  higher  grades  of  study ;  so  that  the  tutors 
were  really  assistant  professors,  or  the  professors  only  tutors 
of  the  first' rank.  Our  Colleges  also  have  from  the  beginning 
conferred  degrees  in  all  the  faculties,  which  in  England  belongs 
only  to  the  University.  By  establishing  the  faculties  of  Theol- 
ogy, Law,  and  Medicine,  some  of  our  colleges  have  approached 
still  more  nearly  to  the  forms  and  functions  of  a  University. 
By  assuming  the  title  of  University  and  College  indifferently, 
as  we  are  prone  to  do,  we  seem  to  intimate  that  we  have  some 
characteristics  belonging  to  both,  and  that  we  deem  it  in  our 
power  to  become  Universities  whenever  we  please.  Some- 
times the  only  advance  made  to  the  higher  position,  is  by  es- 
tablishing a  medical  school ;  which,  however,  has  little  other 
connection  with  the  college  than  its  dependence  upon  it  for  con- 
ferring the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 

If  we  underi^nd  aright  the  distinction  between  a  College 
and  a  University,  the  latter  is  not  necessarily  constituted  by 
collecting  together  schools  under  the  (Afferent  faculties.  These 
may  be  merely  collegial  schools.  A  Univerisity  course  pre- 
sumes a  preparatory  tutorial  course,  by  which  the  students  have 
acquired  elementary  knowledge,  and  formed  habits  of  study 
and  investigation,  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
hear  the  lectures  of  professors  with  advantage,  to  consult  li- 
braries  with  facility  and  profit,  and  to  carry  on  for  themselves 
researches  into  the  difierent  departments  of  literature  suid 
science.  A  University  course  may  be  indefinitely  extended  at 
the  pleasure  of  the  student.     He  may  here  undertake  the 
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fullest  pbilosc^hioal  education  possible — ^passing  from  one 
branch  of  study  to  another,  and  selecting  courses  of  lectures 
according  to  the  state  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  intellectual 
discipline  which  he  requires ;  or,  having  accomplished  a  satis- 
factory general  education  of  his  powers,  he  may  next,  either 
enter  upon  professional  studies,  or  devote  himself  to  some  par- 
ticular branch  of  science  as  the  occupation  of  his  life.  In  the 
Grerman  Universities  any  one,  whether  he  designs  to  give  him- 
self wholly  to  a  student's  life,  or  to  fit  himself  for  a  professor's 
chair,  may,  after  undergoing  the  requisite  examination,  obtain 
from  the  faculty  to  which  he  belongs,  permission  to  teach, 
without  rec^ving  any  compensation,  and  only  as  a  form  of 
education.  The  professors  extraordinary  are  selected  from 
these  licentiates,  and  receive  a  small  salary*  From  these  again 
the  professors  of  the  different  Faculties  are  usually  selected. 
Every  person  of  these  three  classes  may  lecture  upon  any  sub- 
ject he  pleases  :  but  professors  are  obliged,  besides,  to  lecture 
on  the  branches  particularly  contemplated  in  thair  appoint- 
ment. In  this  way  at  a  University  alone  can  the  intellectual 
life  be  varied  and  eolarged.  A  University  is  literally  a  Cyclo^ 
pcddia  where  are  collected  books  on  every  subject  of  human, 
knowledge,  cabinets  and  apparatus  of  every  description  that 
can  aid  learned  investigation  and  philosophical  experiment, 
and  amply  qualified  professors  and  teacliers  to  assist  the  stu- 
dent in  his  studies,  by  rules  and  directions  gathered  from  long 
experience,  and  by  lectures  which  treat  of  everv  subject  wit£ 
the  freshness  of  thought  not  yet  leaking  its  final  repose  in 
authorship,  and  which  often  present  discoveries  and  views 
in  advance  of  what  has  yet  been  given  to  the  world.  In 
fine,  a  University  is  designed  to  give  to  him  who  would 
study  every  help  that  he  needs  or  desires. 

A  College  in  distinction  from  a  University  is  an  elementary 
and  a  preparatory  school.  A  College  may  be  directly  con- 
nected with  the  University,  or  it  may  not.  Its  original  con- 
nection with  the  University  was  partly  accidental,  and  partly 
necessary.  It  was  necessary  to  provide  convenient  habitations 
fcr  students  who  flocked  to  hear  the  lectures  of  the  doctor  or 
professor.  Many  of  these  students  might  require  private  tui- 
tion, in  relation  both  to  preparatory  and  additional  studies,  and 
thus  the  colleges  would  become  places  of  separate  study,  under 
masters  appointed  for  that  purpose.  This  must  especially  have 
been  demanded  in  the  early  period  of  the  Universities,  when 
preparatory  schools  were  not  common. 

In  Germany  the  Gymnasia  are  really  the  Colleges.  The 
education  which  they  furnish  is  more  thorough,  we  believe, 
than  what  is  obtained  at  the  Colleges  of  either  England  or  of 
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our  own  country.  In  England,  schools  like  that  of  Rugby, 
under  the  late  Dr.  Arnold,  and  in  America,  those  schools  com- 
monly called  Academies^  and  indeed  other  classical  schools, 
are  of  the  nature  of  a  college,  only  of  a  still  lower  grade,  and 
more  elementary.  In  passing  from  the  classical  school  to  the 
college  the  studies  are  not  essentially  changed,  nor  is  the  kind 
of  discipline.  Hence,  a  student  in  our  country  can  prepare 
at  the  academy  for  the  second,  third,  and  even  fourth  year 
of  collegial  study.  In  college  there  may  be  less  of  juve- 
nile discipline,  and  there  generally  are  greater  advantages. 
What  gives  the  college,  however,  its  chief  distinction,  is  the 
power  of  conferring  academical  degrees.  We  may  say,  there-* 
fore,  the  academy  prepares  for  the  college,  and  the  college 
prepares  for  a  degree*  In  England  the  colleges  are  directly 
connected  with  the  University.  But,  it  appears  the  Univer- 
sity has  fallen  into  desuetude,  and  colleges  alone  remain. 

In  our  country  we  have  no  Universities.  Whatever  may  be 
the  names  by  which  we  choose  to  call  our  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, still  they  are  not  Universities.  They  have  neither  the 
libraries  ^nd  material  of  learning,  generally,  nor  the  number 
of  pi^ofessors  and  courses  of  lectures,  nor  the  large  and  free 
organization  which  go  to  make  up  Universities.  Nor  does  the 
connection  of  Divinity,  Law,  and  Medical  Schools  with  them 
give  them  this  character.  For  law  and  medicine  a  thorough 
preparatory  classical  discipline  is  not  required.  In  this  respect 
the  last  is  the  most  deficient  of  the  two,  and  great  numbers 
receive  the  academical  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  who  have 
never  received  an  academical  education.  The  degree  of  Doc- 
tor of  Laws  is  more  sparingly  bestowed  than  any  other  ;  and 
this,  as  well  as  Doctor  of  Divinity,  is  never  bestowed  intro- 
ductory to  the  entrance  upon  professional  life.  The  schools 
of  Theology  approach  more  nearly  to  the  University  character 
than  any  other,  since  a  collegial  discipline  is  generally 
required  preparatory  to  an  entrance  therein.  The  course  of 
study  in  our  colleges,  copying  from  the  English,  was,  at 
their  first  institution,  fixed  at  four  years.  The  number  of 
studies  then  was  far  more  limited  than  at  present,  and  the 
scholarship  was  consequently  more  thorough  and  exact. 
There  was  less  attempted,  but  what  was  attempted  was  more 
perfectly  mastered,  and  hence  afforded  a  better  intellectual 
discipline.  With  the  vast  extension  of.  science,  it  came  to 
pass  that  the  course  of  study  was  vastly  enlarged.  Instead 
of  erecting  Universities,  we  have  only  pressed  into  our  four 
years'  course  a  greater  number  of  studies.  The  effect  has 
been  disasttous.  We  have  destroyed  the  charm  of  study  by 
hurry  and   unnatural  pressure,  and  we  have  rendered  our 
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soholarship  vagne  and  superficial.  We  have  not  fed  thought 
by  natural  supplies  of  knowledge.  We  have  not  disciplined 
mind  by  guiding  it  to  a  calm  and  profound  activity  ;  but,  we 
have  stimulated  acquisition  to  preternatural  exertions,  and 
have  learned,  as  it  were,  from  an  encyclopaedia  the  mere 
names  of  sciences,  without  gaining  the  sciences  themselves. 

"  There  are,  in  the  whole  four  years,  one  hundred  and 
sixty  weeks  of  study.  Suppose  that  the  student  pursues 
twenty  of  these  branches  of  learning,  thi^  will  allow  eight 
weeks  to  each.  Seven-eighths  of  the  first  year,  and  one  half 
of  the  second,  are  devoted  to  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathematics. 
If  we  subtract  this  amount,  fifty-five  weeks  from  one  hundred 
and  sixty,  it  leaves  one  hundred  and  five  weeks  to  be  devoted 
to  the  remainder.  This  will  give  us  six  weeks  and  a  frac- 
tion to  each  of  the  other  studies.  But  this  is  not  all.  In 
order  to  introduce  so  many  sciences  into  the  period  of  four 
years,  the  student  is  frequently  obliged  to  carry  on  five  or  six 
at  the  same  time ;  some  occupying  him  three  times,  others 
twice,  and  others  once  in  a  week.  In  tl^s  manner,  all  con- 
tinuity of  thought  is  interrupted,  and  literary  enthusiasm 
rendered  almost  impossible.  Such  has,  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  been  the  course  pursued  by  all  our  colleges.  The 
greater  the  number  of  studies  prescribed  in  the  curriculum, 
the  more  generous  is  believed  to  be  the  education  imparted. 
When  a  college  is  not  able  to  exhibit  so  extensive  a  course  of 
instruction,  it  is  considered  as  a  misfortune  which  nothing 
can  palliate,  but  its  pecuniary  inability  to  relieve  it."* 

At  the  same  time  that  we  have  been  enlarging  this  course 
of  study,  there  has  been  a  tendency  to  lessen  the  amount  of 
preparation  for  admission  into  college,  considered  proportion- 
ally to  the  course  to  be  pursued.  We  undertake  to  do  more, 
with  a  worse  preparation  for  doing  it.  But  this  is  what 
might  have  been  expected.  A  superficial  system  of  study  in 
the  college  will  necessarily  beget  in  the  community  a  habit 
of  superficial  preparation.  The  highest  institutions  will  set 
the  tone  of  education.  And  this  we  see  realized  in  schools  of 
every  grade,  and  for  both  sexes.  Our  schools  for  boys,  our 
schools  for  misses,  present  on  the  prospectus  a  formidable  cur- 
riculum of  studies,  and  immature  beings  of  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen are  carried  through  the  mathematics,  the  natural  sciences, 
general  history,  the  philosophy  of  history,  belles-lettres,  and 
metaphysics,  together  with  two  or  three  languages  and  polite 
accomplishments.  The  popular  conception  of  education  is 
not  the  orderly  and  gradual  growth  of  mind  according  to  its 
own  innate  laws  fixed  by  God  himself,  but  an  immense  and 

'  Report  of  Brown- University,  p.  16. 
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Yoracious  deglutition  of  knowledges  where  the  mental  diges- 
tion is  estimated  according  to  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
subjects  are  disposed  of.  The  more  masters,  the  more  bookS| 
the  more  branches  of  knowledge  in  a  giv^n  time,  the  jGaster 
the  process  goes  on.  We  educate  as  we  make  money,  as  we 
dig  for  gold,  as  we  build  ships  and  houses,  as  we  make  rail- 
roads and  canals.  Even  in  these  the  rapidity  of  our  execu- 
tion is  not  the  sure  sign  of  excellence  and  stability ;  but  if  it 
were,  we  forget  that  although  we  can  quicken  the  labor  of 
our  hands,  and  increase  the  power  and  scope  of  our  machinery, 
we  may  not  overlay  the  organific  power  of  nature;  and  that 
as  trees  must  have  their  time  to  grow,  and  harvests  their  time 
to  ripen,  so  the  mind  of  man  must  grow  from  infancy  to 
childhood,  from  childhood  to  youth,  and  from  youth  to  man- 
hood, and  that  as  each  period  has  its  peculiar  strength  and 
capacities,  so  each  requires  its  own  nurture ;  that  many 
things  may  be  accomplished  at  one  stage  of  growth  which  are 
impossible  at  another ;  nay,  that  as  the  mind  hath  an  immor- 
tal  growth,  there  are  some  things  that  will  be  reserved  for 
the  discipline  of  eternity  itself. 

We  have  increased  the  number  of  our  colleges  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  that  is,  about  four  for  every  State.  We 
have  enlarged  greatly  the  number  of  college  studies.  We 
have  cheapened  education — ^we  have  reduced  it  to  cost 
— we  have  put  it  below  cost — ^we  have  even  given  it  away. 
The  public  has  given  money  so  liberally,  and  made  education 
so  nearly  gratuitous,  that,  taking  Harvard  College  as  an  illus- 
tration, every  graduate  costs  the  public  nearly  one  thousand 
dollars.  And,  yet,  it  would  appear  from  the  Report  of  the 
Corporation  of  Brown  University,  we  have  lowered  rather 
than  elevated  the  character  of  our  scholarship.  "  All  of  them 
(the  colleges)  teach  Greek  and  Latin,  but  where  are  our  clas- 
sical scholars  ?  All  teach  mathematics,  but  where  are  our 
mathematicians  ?  We  might  ask  the  same  questions  concern- 
ing the  other  sciences  taught  among  us.  There  has  existed 
for  the  last  twenty  years  a  great  demand  for  civil  engineers. 
Has  this  demand  been  supplied  from  our  colleges  ?  We  pre- 
sume  the  single  academy  of  West  Point,  graduating  annually 
a  smaller  number  than  any  of  our  colleges,  has  done  more  to- 
ward the  construction  of  railroads  than  all  our  one  hundred 
and  twenty  colleges  united." — p.  18. 

"  The  effect  of  this  sytem  on  ihe  mind  of  the  teacher  is 
equally  obvious.  He  must  teach,  generallv,  from  text-books 
composed  by  others.  His  mind  can  act  but  imperfectly  on 
the  mind  of  the  pupil.  The  time  of  the  recitation  is  com- 
monly quite  occupied  in  ascertaining  whether  the  pupil  has 
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learned  his  daily  task.  He  cannot  mark  ont  such  a  course  as 
he  would  wish  to  teach,  but  must  teach  as  much  as  he  can 
in  the  fragment  of  time  allotted  to  him.  The  books  which 
he  teaches  soon  become  familiar  to  him.  He  has  no  motive 
to  increase  his  knowledge,  derived  from  the  business  to  which 
he  has  consecrated  his  life.  He  already  knows  more  than  he 
has  opportunity  to  communicate.  There  is  no  stimulus  to 
call  forth  exertion.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  progress. 
The  result  is  easily  foreseen.  Sometimes  an  instructor  be- 
comes interested  in  other  pursuits,  and  his  real  business  takes 
the  place  of  only  a  secondary  occupation.  This  is  fatal  to  pro- 
fessional success.  In  other  cases  he  becomes  reconciled  to, 
and  finally  in  love  with,  his  monotonous  course  ;  or,  lastly,  he 
throws  up  his  calling  altogether,  and  enters  another  line  of 
life." — p.  19.  From  the  same  Report  it  appears,  also,  that 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  made  to  enlarge  the  course  of  study 
and  to  cheapen  education,  the  number  of  educated  men  has 
fallen  off  instead  of  increasing.  The  calculation  is  based  upon 
statistics  of  the  New  England  Colleges  for  the  last  twenty 
years. 

It  is  argued,  again,  that  so  far  from  the  intellectual  char- 
acter of  the  professions  being  elevated  ,by  the  same  causes, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  ''  the  rank  and  file  of  every 
profession  contains  a  smalle^  proportion  of  remarkable  talent 
than  in  the  last  generation.  The  inducements  to  enter  the 
professions  seem  to  address  themselves  less  successfully  to 
young  men  of  ability  and  enterprise.  The  other  departments 
of  life  are  continually  alluring  men  from  high  places  in  Law, 
or  even  in  Divinity.  The  productive  professions  are  com- 
monly filled  with  men  who  have  not  enjoyed  the  advantages 
of  a  collegiate  education ;  nay,  for  whose  benefit  no  schools 
whatever  have  been  established,  and  yet,  in  influence,  ability, 
and  general  intelligence,  their  position  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
fessions is  far  in  advance  of  that  which  they  held  some  thirty 
years  since." — p.  31.  ''  The  most  coveted  positions  in  soci- 
ety, seats  in  our  highest  legislative  chambers,  and  even  foreign 
embassies,  await  the  successful  merchant  or  manufacturer,  no 
less  than  him  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  what  is  called  a 
learned  profession.  And  yet  more  ;  the  number  of  those  who 
consider  a  collegiate  education  indispensable  to  a  profession, 
has,  for  some  time,  been  rapidly  decreasing.  Men  have  come 
to  doubt  whether  the  course  which  we  pursue  is  that  best 
adapted  to  prepare  men  for  the  duties  of  even  professional 
life.'' — ^p.  21.  The^  inference  is,  that  men  of  distinguished 
talent  avoid  the  colleges,  and  adopt  some  other  mode  of 
education. 
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The  Report  also  shows,  that  notwithstanding  the  colleges 
have  had  in  their  organization  an  especial  eye  to  the  edu- 
cation of  ministers  of  the  gospel,  and  have  been  aided  by  Ed- 
ucation Societies,  the  number  of  young  men  entering  the 
sacred  profession  has  by  no  means  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  our  population.  One  fact  is  sufficient  on  this  point.  Six 
New  England  Theological  Seminaries  have  together  only 
eight  more  students  now  than  they  had  twenty  years  ago. — 
p.  33. 

But  the  condition  of  our  colleges  is  represented  to  be  such 
as  to  require  relief  not  only  to  render  the  course  of  instruc- 
tion more  attractive  and  better  calculated  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  community,  but  also  in  many  instances  to  save  them 
from  bankruptcy.  The  deficiency  in  the  number  of  students, 
taken  in  connection  with  the  low  rates  of  tuition,  renders  their 
income  inadequate  to  meet  the  current  expenses,  notwith- 
standing the  endowments  which  they  have  received.  This  is 
shown  to  be  the  case  of  Brown  University. — ^pp.  47,  48. 

It  is  argued  that  if  they  be  better  adapted  to  the  condition 
of  our  country,  they  will  draw  together  a  larger  number  of 
students ;  and  that  to  make  them  better  institutions,  will  be 
to  increase  their  resources. — p.  50. 

The  particulars  in  which  they  are  defective  are, — First, 
The  superficial  education  afforded  by  pressing  too  many 
studies  within  the  four  college  years.  Secondly,  The  requir- 
ing of  studies  which  are  calculated  only  for  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  particularly  the  ancient  languages.  Thirdly, 
The  omission  of  those  branches  which  are  especially  adapted 
to  the  mercantile,  the  manufacturing,  and  the  agricultural 
classes. 

The  Report  proposes  to  remove  these  defects  by  reorganiz- 
ing the  colleges  on  the  following  principles : 

First,  That  the  fixed  term  of  four  yekrs  be  abolished,  and 
that  instead  thereof  courses  of  study  be  established  in  the 
different  branches  of  learning,  the  time  to  be  devoted  to  each 
course  to  be  determined  solely  by  the  nature  of  the  course  it- 
self. Secondly,  That  each  student  be  allowed,  within  limits 
determined  by  statute,  to  select  his  studies  for  himself,  and  the 
number  of  courses  he  is  to  pursue  at  the  same  time,  unless, 
in  respect  to  these,  the  parent  or  guardian  should  place  him 
under  the  direction  of  liie  Faculty.  Every  course,  when  en- 
tered upon,  is  to  be  completed  without  interruption  ;  but  any 
other  course  may  afterward  be  added  thereto,  if  the  student 
so  desire.  Thirdly,  Any  student  may  take  a  degree  upon 
sustaining  an  examination  in  such  studies  as  may  be  or- 
dained by  the  Corporation ;  but  no  student  shall  be  required 
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to  take  a  degree.  Every  student  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certifi- 
cate of  the  proficiency  he  may  have  made  in  every  course 
that  he  has  pursued. 

The  number  of  courses  proposed  is  fifteen.  These  em- 
brace the  ancient  languages,  modern  languages,  pure  mathe- 
•  matics,  natural  science  generally,  the  science  of  law,  the 
English  language  and  rhetoric,  moral  and  intellectual  phi- 
losophy and  political  economy,  history,  the  science  of  teach- 
ing, the  principles  of  agriculture,  and  the  application  of 
chemistry  and  of  science  generally  to  the  arts. 

If  the  proposed  changes  should  serve  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  students,  and  thus  both  to  sustain  the  Colleges  and  to 
multiply  the  number  of  educated  men,  they  would  accom- 
plish necessary  and  important  ends.  If  they  should  farther 
break  up  the  projects  of  distinct  agricultural  and  mechanic 
schools,  and  collect  the  whole  educational  apparatus  and 
all  the  candidates  for  education  of  the  higher  kind  and 
degree  in  our  colleges,  they  would  effect  an  important 
concentration.  Still  more,  if  they  should  elevate  the  standard 
of  education  and  give  birth  to  more  solid  scholarship,  they 
would  claim  our  highest  consideration. 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  collegiate  students,  a  con- 
centration of  the  educational  apparatus  and  of  candidates 
for  education  at  the  colleges,  might,  however,  be  only  a 
temporary  success.  New  tastes  and  projects  might  arise  and 
diminish  again  the  number  of  students,  and  give  rise  to  mere 
popular  institutions.  But  a  change  that  should  permanently 
elevate  the  standard  of  education,  and  give  birth  to  solid 
scholarship,  •would  be  a  benefit  to  be  calculated  by  some 
other  standard  than  the  success  expressed  by  the  number  of 
students.  A  few  men  of  great  and  cultivated  powers  may  do 
more  for  a  nation  than  hosts  of  mere  expert  empirics,  who 
without  learning  succeed  in  gaining  a  reputation  for  learning, 
and  without  principle,  dare  to  invade  the  most  sacred  offices 
of  society.  The  changes  in  Brown  University  may,  through 
the  effect  of  mere  novelty,  produce  a  rush  of  students  to  that 
institution  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment.  This,  there- 
fore, will  not  be  accepted  as  a  test  of  their  value.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  when  temporary  popularity  shall  have  passed 
away,  should  only  the  few  great  and  commanding  minds 
come  forth  and  continue  to  come  forth  under  these  new 
auspices,  then  their  character  will  be  settled. 

The  question  in  education,  as  in  religion,  is  not  what  men 
desire,  but  what  they  need.  This  must  govern  us  in  deter- 
mining the  form  and  quality  of  our  educational  institutions. 
Now  when  it  is  asked.  What  we  need  in  the  way  of  eduoa- 
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tion  ?  "We  may  reply,  eitheri  that  we  need  to  fit  men  well 
for  professional  life,  and  for  the  general  buainess  of  the  world 
in  the  meohanioal  arts,  in  agriculture,  and  commerce ;  or, 
that  we  need  to  cultivate  the  human  mind  according  to  the 
philosophical  or  ideal  conception ;  or,  we  might  reply,  that 
we  need  all  in  due  order  and  proportion.  The  last  reply 
would,  unquestionably,  be  the  correct  one.  We  do  need  all 
in  due  order  and  proportion.  Mere  professional  institutions 
will  not  meet  our  wants,  for  we  do  not  all  mean  to  be  profes- 
sional men.  Here  agricultural,  mechanical,  and  commercial 
schools  will  not  meet  our  wants,  for  we  do  not  all  mean  to 
act  in  these  departments  of  life.  Nor  would  we  have  the 
last  without  the  former,  for  we  generally  mean  to  apply  our 
education  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life. 

It  is  a  more  serious  and  difficult  question  when  we  come 
to  inquire  after  the  due  order  and  proportion.  We  believe 
that  ihe  due  order  and  proportion  exists  only  when  the  phil- 
osophical or  ideal  conception  of  education  is  made  the 
architectonic  conception,  when  the  higher  institutions  repre- 
sent  it,  and  when,  as  an  all-pervading  light  and  warmth,  it 
reaches  to  every  grade  of  education.  Human  souls  are  to  be 
educated  because  they  are  human  souls  :  they  are  to  be  dis- 
ciplined— ^to  think,  to  reason,  to  exercise  all  the  faculties 
wherewith  they  are  endowed ;  they  are  to  gain  character  and 
worth,  to  be  fitted  for  duty,  as  human  souls.  This  should  be 
the  leading  thought  of  all  education-— of  education  in  every 
degree,  and  for  every  purpose  of  life.  When  the  lower  ground 
is  taken— that  of  making  preparation  for  a  particular  art  or 
profession,  we  shall  fail  of  developing  the  full  strength  of  the 
mind  and  of  communicating  the  highest  principles  of  action : 
when  the  higher  ground  is  taken,  we  aim  directly  at  the  ac- 
complishment of  both.  Nor  do  we  in  this  way  remove  from 
education  its  practical  character,  since  the  development  of  the 
mind  cannot  be  effected  without  setting  before  it  its  duties  in 
general,  and  the  particular  offices  in  which  society  claims  the 
services  of  human  beings,  and  especially  of  educated  men.  We 
now,  as  before,  enter  upon  the  learned  profession,  or  select 
some  useful  art  or  business,  but  we  do  it  as  men  who  know 
and  who  have  cultivated  their  best  capacities.  However 
limited  the  discipline  may  be,  it  may  still  be  conducted  on 
right  principles. 

As  to  the  defects  in  the  system  of  education  in  our  country, 
we  have  already  given  our  assent  to  tiie  Report  of  Brown 
University,  in  respect  to  the  first;  we  believe  that  educa- 
tion has  become  superficial  by  attempting  too  much  in  the 
short  period  allotted.      The  other  defects  do  not  strike  us 
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so  forcibly.  A  review  of  the  college  studies  does  not  show 
an  especial  adaptation  to  the  learned  professions,  unless  it 
be  in  the  space  given  to  Latin  and  G-reek.  Indeed,  the 
Beport  admits  that  it  is  not  well  adapted  to  the  learned 
professions,  and  that  good  classical  scholars  under  the  received 
system  are  as  rare  as  good  mathematicians  and  civil  engineers. 
Some  of  our  colleges,  too,  have  introduced  a  scientific  course 
in  distinction  from  a  classical,  to  afford  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
pare for  the  other  forms  of  life  besides  the  learned  professions. 
We  think,  too,  that  the  idea  of  accoipnplishing  a  general  dis- 
cipline of  the  mind  preparatory  to  any  sphere  of  active  duty, 
has  not  been  absent  from  our  collegiate  systems.  We  confess, 
however,  that  this  idea  has  not  been  well  carried  out  and 
made  effeotivei  We  have  been  aiming  to  do  great  things  ; 
we  have  called  our  colleges  universities ;  we  have  tried  to 
enlarge  our  course  of  studies  more  and  more  j  we  seem  to 
have  been  struggling  to  afford  every  imaginable  facility ; 
and  yet  we  have  only  a  superficial  and  inadequate  educa- 
tion. Must  we  not  seek  for  our  great  error  somewhere  else  ? 
We  inspire  no  general  desire  for  high  education,  and  fail  to 
collect  students,  because  we  .promise  and  do  not  perform. 
Hence  we  fall  into  disrepute,  and  young  men  of  ability  con- 
trive to  prepare  themselves  for  active  life  without  our  aid. 
In  connection  with  this,  the  commercial  spirit  of  our  country, 
and  the  many  avenues  to  wealth  which  are  opened  before 
enterprise,  create  a  distaste  for  study,  deeply  inimical  to  edu- 
cation. The  manufacturer,  the  merchant,  the  gold-digger, 
will  not  pause  in  their  career  to  gain  intellectual  accomplish- 
ments. While  gaining  knowledge,  they  are  losing  the  oppor- 
tunities to  gain  money.  The  political  condition  of  our  country, 
too,  is  such,  that  a  high  education  and  a  high  order  of  talent 
do  not  generally  form  the  sure  guarantees  of  success.  The 
tact  of  the  demagogue  triumphs  over  the  accomplishments  of 
the  scholar  and  the  man  of  genius. 

Put  these  causes  together,  and  the  phenomena  we  witness 
and  lament  are  explained.  Our  colleges  are  complacently 
neglected  when. they  neither  afford  the  satisfaction  and  dis- 
tinction of  a  thorough  and  lofty  education,  and  yield  no  ad- 
vantages in  gaining  wealth  and  political  eminence. 

We  have  multiplied  colleges  so  as  to  place  them  at  every 
one's  door ;  we  have  multiplied  the  branches  of  study  so  as 
to  give  every  one  enough  to  do,  and  to  satisfy  the  ambition  of 
learning,  if  all  are  to  be  acquired ;  we  have  cheapened  edu- 
cation so  as  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of  every  one ;  we 
have  retained  the  short  term  of  four  years,  so  that  a  great 
portion  of  life  need  not  be  spent  in  study ;  and  we  have  made 
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the  terms  of  admission  quite  easy  enough.  Now  all  this 
would  tend  to  the  popularity  of  these  institutions,  if  the  edu- 
cation acquired  helped  us  ta  gain  money  and  political  in- 
fluence. But  as  it  does  not,  it  is  not  valued  by  a  commercial 
people,  and  a  people  of  political  institutions  like  ours. 

And  even  if  our  educational  systems  should  be  made  more 
thorough,  requiring  more  time,  we  see  not  that  it  would 
make  a  strong  appeal  to  the  commercial  spirit  and  to  political 
ambition,  while  men  continue  to  succeed  so  well  without 
high  education.  The  idea  of  fitting  our  colleges  to  the  tem- 
per of  the  multitude  does  not,  therefore,  promise  great  re- 
sults. They  do  not  answer  to  the  commercial  and  political 
spirit  of  our  country ;  nor  to  the  philosophical  or  ideal — ^the 
architectonic  conception  of  education.  To  attempt  to  make 
them  answer  to  the  former  would  be  of  doubtful  success. 
But  we  can  make  them  answer  to  the  latter  ;  and  doing  thisi 
we  shall  meet  every  want  of  the  human  mind,  and  of  socie- 
ty ;  for  if  we  educate  men  as  men,  we  prepare  them  for  all 
the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  men.  And  educating  men 
on  this  principle,  we  should  in  due  time  have  great  examples 
of  the  true  form  ;  and  the  charm,  and  power,  and  dignity  of 
learning  would  become  apparent  to  all.  And  then  education 
would  stand  out,  as  in  truth  it  is,  not  as  a  mere  preparation  for 
the  facile  doing  of  the  business  of  the  world,  but  as  the  highest 
aim  of  the  human  being  ;  as  Milton  has  nobly  said,  "  The  end 
of  learning  is  to  repair  the  ruins  of  our  first  parents,  by  regain- 
ing to  know  God  aright,  and  out  of  that  knowledge  to  love 
him,  to  imitate  him,  to  be  like  him,  as  we  may  the  nearest 
by  possessing  our  souls  of  true  virtue,  which  being  united  to 
the  heavenly  grace  of  faith,  makes  up  the  highest  perfection." 
In  this  way  we  should  raise  up  a  powerful  counter  influence 
against  the  excessive  commercial  spirit,  and  againdt  the 
chicanery  and  selfishness  of  demagogueism  which  now  prevail. 
Men  thus  worthily  built  up  would  get  into  all  the  relations  of 
society,  and  throw  a  new  aspect  over  the  arts,  commerce,  and 
politics,  and  a  high-minded  patriotism  and  philanthropy  would 
everywhere  appear.  Then  it  would  be  seen  how  much  more 
mighty  and  plastic  are  great  ideas  and  fundamental  principles 
than  all  the  arts,  tact,  and  accomplishments  of  expediency. 
Then  the  host  of  penny-a-liners,  stump  orators,  discoursers 
upon  socialism,  bigots,  and  partisans  would  give  way  before 
soimd  writers,  true  poets,  lofty  and  truthful  orators,  and  pro- 
found philosophers,  theologians,  and  statesmen.  We  should 
have  a  pure  national  literature,  and  a  proud  national  char- 
acter. 

To  bring  about  this  great  change,  we  must  do  something 
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besides  multiplying  colleges  after  the  same  model,  pouring 
forth  a  tide  of  school-books,  and  making  experiments  upon  a 
facile  system  of  education  full  of  pretension  and  fair  promises, 
but  containing  no  philosophical  and  manly  discipline. 

The  multiplication  of  colleges  after  the  same  model  only 
serves  to  increase  our  difficulties.  We  set  about  putting  up 
the  same  kind  of  buildings  ;  we  create  the  same  number  of 
professors,  to  teach  the  same  things  on  the  same  principle  ; 
we  get  together  a  few  books  and  some  philosophical  apparatus ; 
and  then  we  have  the  same  annual  commencements,  with  ora- 
tions and  poems,  and  the  conferring  of  degrees  ;  and  we  get 
under  the  same  pressure  of  debt,  and  make  the  same  appeals 
to  the  public  to  help  us  out  of  it ;  and  then  with  our  cheap 
education,  to  induce  many  to  get  educated,  we  experience  the 
same  anxiety  to  gather  in  as  many  students  as  possible  ;  and, 
since  where  we  cannot  get  money  it  is  something  to  get 
appearance,  we  show  the  same  readiness  to  educate  for 
nothing  those  who  will  submit  to  be  educated,  but  who  can- 
not pay.  In  all  this  we  are  improving  nothing ;  but  we  are 
taking  away  all  dignity  from  our  system  of  education,  and 
proving  its  inadequacy. 

It  were  well  to  commence  about  this  time  some  experiment 
of  a  different  kind — a  new  experiment,  and  yet  one  of  no  doubt- 
ful issue,  if  we  can  carry  it  out  to  its  issue.  If  we  can  give 
it  a  beginning  and  a  middle,  we  know  what  its  end  must  be. 
The  establishment  of  Universities  in  our  country  will  reform, 
and  alone  can  reform  our  educational  system.  By  the  Uni- 
versities we  mean  such  as  we  have  before  described — Cyclopce- 
dias  of  education :  where  in  libraries,  cabinets,  apparatus,  and 
professors,  provision  is  made  for  studying  every  branch  of 
knowledge  in  full,  for  carrying  forward  all  scientific  investiga- 
tion ;  where  study  may  be  extended  without  limit,  where  the 
mind  may  be  cultivated  according  to  its  wants,  and  where, 
in  the  lofty  enthusiasm  of  growing  knowledge  and  ripening 
scholarship,  the  bauble  of  an  academical  diploma  is  forgotten. 
When  we  have  such  institutions,  those  who  would  be  scholars 
will  have  some  place  to  resort  to ;  and  those  who  have  already 
the  gifts  of  scholarship  will  have  some  place  where  to  exer- 
cise them.  With  such  institutions  in  full  operation,  the  public 
will  begin  to  comprehend  what  scholwship  means,  and  discern 
the  difference  between  sciolists  and  men  of  learning.  Then  we 
shall  hear  no  more  inane  discussions  about  the  expediency  of 
discarding  Latin  and  Grreek  ;  for,  classical  scholars  there  will 
then  be,  who  will  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  the  value 
of  the  immortal  languages,  and  the  immortal  writings  of  the 
most  cultivated  nations  of  antiquity.     Then  we  shall  have 
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mathematioians  prepared  for  astronomers  and  engineers.  Then 
we  shall  have  philosophers  who  can  discourse  without  text- 
books. Then,  too,  we  shall  have  no  more  acute  distinctions 
drawn  between  scholastic  and  practical  education ;  for,  it  will 
be  seen  that  all  true  education  is  practical,  and  that  practice 
without  education  is  little  worth :  and,  then  there  will  be 
dignity,  grace,  and  a  resistless  charm  about  scholarship  and 
the  scholar. 

The  philosophic  idea  of  education  being  thus  developed  in 
the  highest  form  of  an  educational  institution— ;-where  alone 
it  can  be  adequately  developed — it  will  begin  to  exert  its 
power  over  all  subordinate  institutions.  There  will  now  be 
demanded  a  preparation  suitable  for  undertaking  the  higher 
degrees  of  scholarship,  and  schools  and  colleges  will  receive  a 
new  impulse  and  will  be  determined  to  their  proper  form.  We 
shall  not  now  attempt  to  learn  a  little  of  everything  in  the 
lower  institutions ;  but  we  shall  learn  that  which  is  requisite 
to  prepare  for  the  higher,  and  we  shall  learn  that  well.  The 
influence  of  the  higher  will  be  to  give  limitation,  order,  con- 
sistency, and  thoroughness  to  the  lower.  And  there  will  be 
diffused  through  all  schools  of  every  grade,  and  for  both  sexes, 
new  ideas  of  intellectual  discipline,  and  the  sense  of  an  ele- 
vated life  and  duty.  Education  now  will  have  an  authority 
to  define  it,  examples  to  illustrate  it,  and  the  voice  of  a  Divine 
spirit  to  call  it  forth. 

We  might  have  had  Universities  ere  this,  had  we  not  wasted 
our  means  and  energies  in  unfruitful  schemes  and  misappro- 
priations. .  We  have  wasted  large  sums  in  erecting  expensive 
buildings  in  many  difierent  places  for  small  collections  of 
students,  which,  had  they  been  concentrated,  would  have 
given  for  several  uncertain  colleges  a  stable  University,  witti 
ample  provision  of  books  and  the  whole  material  of  learning, 
and  with  endowed  professorships. 

Some  of  the  States,  like  the  State  of  New  York,  have  made 
large  appropriations  from  a  literature  fund  to  common  schools, 
where,  scattered  in  feeble  streams  through  a  thousand  chan- 
nels, it  has  produced  no  other  effect  than  cheapening  a  little 
more  what  was  cheap  enough  already.  Massachusetts,  with 
no  literature  fund,  has  a  common  and  free  school  system  no 
less,  if  not  more  complete  and  efficient,  than  New  York.  Com- 
mon schools  required  no  such  attenuated  patronage.  But  this 
fund,  on  an  obvious  principle  of  political  economy,  might  have 
been  concentrated  into  a  power  that  would  have  given  to  the 
State  of  New  York  OoUeges  or  G-ymnasia,  and  Universities  on 
an  organized  and  connected  system  that  would  have  justified 
her  claim  to  be  the  JBmpire  State,  in  a  high  and  noble  sense ; 
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and  have  made  her,  in  her  educational  development,  second 
to  no  country  in  the  world. 

The  proposed  changes  in  Brown  University  set  forth  in  the 
Report  of  the  Corporation,  and  which  we  understand  have 
since  been  adopted,  indicate  that  it  is  not  preposterous  to  hope 
that  some  of  our  colleges  may  be  brought  under  a  higher  or- 
ganization. This  Institution  has  hitherto  been  only  a  col- 
lege, but  it  has  been  one  of  the  best  in  our  country  in  respect 
to  its  endowments,  its  library,  and  its  faculty.  It  has  also 
been  one  of  the  most  respectable  in  point  of  the  number  of  its 
students ;  nevertheless,  it  finds  a  change  necessary,  and  it 
dares  to  make  it. 

There  are  some  features  of  this  -  new  organization,  which 
have  very  much  the  air  of  a  University.  The  number  of 
courses  of  instruction,  the  freedom  of  choice  allowed  to  the 
student,  and  the  abolition  of  the  fixed  term  of  four  years,  and 
the  graduation  of  the  time  allotted  to  each  particular  course 
by  the  nature  of  the  course  itself — all  these  seem  to  point  to  a 
University.  But  the  Corporation  do  not,  after  all,  propose  to  do 
away  the  coUegial  character  of  their  Institution,  but  only  to 
modify  it.  Their  leading  conceptions  are,  first,  the  intro- 
duction of  a  better  scholarship,  by  giving  to  each  study  more 
time,  or  not  attempting  to  do  more  than  can  be  well  done ; 
secondly,  to  adapt  the  Institution  to  the  wants  of  all  classes  ; 
thirdly,  by  this  wider  adaptation  to  call  in  a  leurger*  number  ol 
students.  ' 

The  experiment  alone  can  determine  whether  the  modifi- 
cations introduced  will  realize  these  conceptions  of  an  im- 
proved and  more  widely-diffused  education.  We  believe  that 
an  attempt  to  modify  our  collegiate  institutions  emanating 
from  so  respectable  a  source,  cannot  but  have  weight  in  de- 
termining other  institutions  to  consider  the  necessity  of  intro- 
ducing reforms  into  our  educational  system.  "We  sincerely 
desire  that  the  experiment  may  prove  successful.  And  since 
the  Corporation,  in  making  the  present  changes,  reserve  the 
power  of  making  still  further  changes,  if  called  for,  we  shall 
entertain  the  hope  that,  in  carrying  forward  this  experiment, 
they  may  be  led  to  form  the  purpose  of  making  Brown  Uni- 
versity a  University  proper. 

The  very  conception  of  adapting  the  Institution  to  the  wants 
of  "  young  men  who  are  devoting  themselves  to  the  produc- 
tive professions,"  intimates  that  pupils  will  be  received  who 
have  made  very  little  scholastic  preparation,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  courses  intended  for  the  *' productive  professions" 
will  be  quite  elementary.  The  courses  here  proposed  will  un- 
doubtedly be  very  useful  to  young  men  engaged  in  commerce 
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and  manufkctures,  and  who  propose  to  cultivate  farms  on 
scientific  principles.  The  increase  of  students  anticipated  is 
likely  to  be  chiefly  from  this  class  of  youth,  and  thus,  instead 
of  the  old  college  with  its  Grreek  and  Latin,  and  Mathemat- 
ics, shall  we  not  have  a  large  commercial  institution,  which, 
instead  of  gathering  around  itself  classical  associations,  and 
impressing  us  with  the  worth  and  dignity  of  scholarship, 
shall  only  give  us  the  hum  of  preparation  for  the  business  of 
life  in  the  industrial  and  productive  direction  ?  The  Latin 
and  Greek  scholars — the  old-fashioned  plodding  students  seek- 
ing after  science  and  philosophy  for  their  own  sake,  and 
dreaming  of  high  mental  development  and  profound  learning, 
will  be  rarely  seen,  we  fear,  when  candidates  for  the  *' pro- 
ductive professions"  form  the  overwhelming  majority  and  cre- 
ate the  esprit  du  corps. 

We  do  not  feel  confident  that  this  new  organization  will 
elevate  the  tone  of  scholarship.  One  of  the  principles  laid 
down  reads  thus  :  "  The  various  courses  should  be  so  arran- 
ged, that  in  so  far  as  practicable,  every  student  might  study 
what  he  chose,  all  that  he  chose,  and  nothing  but  what  he 
chose.''  This  principle  is  intended  to  obtain  universally,  un- 
less the  parent  or  guardian  should  place  his  child  or  ward 
under  the  authoritative  direction  of  the  Faculty.  Now  it  is 
possible  for  a  student  to  choose  either  too  much  or  too  little, 
and  either  to  renew  the  old  evil  of  attempting  so  much  as  to 
lead  to  superficial  acquisition,  or  to  fall  into  the  opposite  evil 
of  undertaking  so  little  as  to  leave  over  much  leisure  on  his 
hands.  And  we  must  not  forget  that  these  students  are  of  no 
higher  grade  than  those  who  usually  enter  college  ;  youths, 
whose  habits  of  application  are  yet  to  be  formed,  and  their 
judgment  ripened,  and  not,  like  the  students  of  the  German 
universities,  young  men  grown,  and  formed  under  the  disci- 
pline of  years  spent  in  the  Gymnasia,  and  who,  therefore, 
may  be  presumed  to  have  some  ground  to  stand  upon  when 
they  make  choice  of  the  kind  and  the  number  of  the  courses 
they  are  to  pursue. 

Nor  do  we  feel  confident  that  the  colleges  can  be  made  the 
best  institutions  for  all  those  who  are  devoting  themselves 
to  the  "  productive  professions."  Some  who  wish  to  become 
particularly  scientific,  would  find  such  an  institution. con- 
genial. But  of  the  multitude  who  contemplate  the  produc- 
tive professions,  the  majority  will  feel  inclined  to  take  a  more 
limited  course,  and  to  enter  as  early  as  possible  upon  their 
apprenticeship.  Indeed,  we  are  doubtful  of  Agricultural  and 
Commercial  Colleges,  however  developed.  We  believe  that 
the  common  schools,  generally,  can  be  so  improved,  or  schools 
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of  a  degree  higher,  branching  directly  out  from  them,  can  be 
established,  where  instruction  in  the  principles  of  Agriculture 
etnbracing  Chemistry,  and  in  the  application  of  Chemistry 
and  of  other  sciences  to  the  arts,  can  be  more  fitly  and  suc- 
cessfully given. 

It  appears  to  us  that  this  plan  of  the  Corporation  of  Brown 
University  is  defective,  inasmuch  as  it  attempts  a  union  in  one 
institution  of  three  different  grades  of  education,  which  can  be 
more  philosophically  and  successfully  conducted  in  three  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  institutions.  We  have  here  combined  some- 
thing of  the  University,  a  good  deal  of  the  College,  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  Commercial,  Manufactural,  and  Agricultural 
School,  in  which  the  one  element  may  preponderate  over  the 
others,  but  in  which  a  harmonious  action  of  the  three,  and  a 
suitable  development  of  all,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  of.  But, 
granting  that  this  scheme  should  be  followed  by  a  reason- 
able measure  of  succe9s ;  that,  at  least,  it  should  sustain 
itself  by  the  number  of  its  students,  still  it  cannot  meet  the 
highest  educational  want  of  our  country,  which,  indeed,  is 
the  highest  educational  want  of  every  countiy.  It  will  not 
form  the  University  where  philosophical  education  can  be  car- 
ried out  to  its  last  results. 

We  feel  no  hostility  to  the  experiment  of  Brown  University. 
The  better  it  turns  out,  the  better  pleased  we  shall  be.  We 
shall  even  be  happy  to  confess  our  error,  if  it  shall  appear  ♦ 
that  we  have  erred  in  any  part  of  our  criticism.  The  Report 
of  the  Corporation  is  an  admirable  one,  and  points  out  in 
a  strong  and  lively  manner  the  defects  of  our  College  sys- 
tem. The  friends  of  the  institution  are  now  making  a  gen- 
erous effort  to  place  under  its  control  the  means  of  developing 
the  new  scheme.  We  cannot  but  feel  a  strong  sympathy  wilh 
this,  and  whatever  may  be  the  defects  of  the  incipient  move- 
ment, we  repeat,  that  we  shall  cherish  the  hope,  that  eventu- 
ally the  noblest  form  of  a  literary  institution  may  come  out 
of  it. 

In  the  meantime,  all  scholars,  and  all  true  friends  of  learn- 
ing,  will  do  well  to  inquire  if  there  really  be  any  good  reason 
why  :we  should  not  now  create  in  our  country  at  least  one 
great  institution  of  learning  that  may  vie  with  the  best 
of  the  old  world.  Shall  the  little  principalities  of  Germany 
surpass  these  wealthy  and  powerfuj  States? 

It  is  required,  for  the  successful  development  of  such  an 
institution,  that  it  should  neither  cheapen  its  education,  nor 
be  tempted  to  do  so  ;  that  it  should  be  adequate  to  educate 
the  many,  and  yet  not  be  destroyed,  if,  for  a  time,  compelled 
to  educate  the  few ;  that  it  should  be  removed  alike  from  the 
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oonfliots  and  jealousies  of  sects  in  the  ohurch^  and  of  parties 
in  the  state  ;  and  that  it  should  be  fjedthfully  oonsecrated  to 
science,  literature,  and  art. 


ARTICLE  vni. 
THE      LAW     OP     VERACITY. 

By  Rkv.  J.  W.  McJLanb,  WillianiBbiirgli,  N.  T. 

Rectitude  is  something  fixed  and  immutable.  It  is  not 
the  creation  of  the  Divine  will,  but  heis  its  everlasting  founda- 
tion in  the  moral  character  of  G-od.  Whatever  in  human  action, 
therefore,  is  conformed  to  his  image,  is  holy,  just,  and  good — 
all  that  is  contrary  thereto  possesses  no  such  character.  Ac- 
tions, consequently,  have  some  positive  quality — are  essential- 
ly right  or  wrong.  The  law  of  God  is  a  transcript  of  his 
character — an  expression  of  his  infinite  nature,  giving  direc- 
tion to  the  conduct  of  beings  made  in  his  image — superin- 
tending all  their  movements,  and  bringing  them  into  an  un- 
broken harmony  with  truth  and  righteousness.  The  law  of 
veracity,  therefore,  has  its  origin,  its  eternal  residence,  in  the 
truthfulness  of  God — in  his  infinite  attachment  to  what  is 
true,  and  abhorrence  of  all  that  is  false.  Hence,  we  conclude 
with  Calvin,  that  "  we  ought  to  preserve  the  truth  without 
^the  least  disguise."  The  command  presses  us  to  this.  It  is 
directed  against  every  species  of  falsehood — enjoins  the  most 
sacred  and  universal  regard  to  truth  in  all  our  thoughts,  words, 
and  actions. 

We  feel  no  difficulty  here  in  determining  the  path  of  duly 
— ^in  discerning  between  right  and  wrong.  Truth  is  the  re- 
ality of  things.  Logically  considered,,  it  is  the  exact  con- 
formity of  an  assertion,  however  made,  to  the  facts  in  the 
case.  But  in  a  moral  aspect,  it  is  the  conformity  of  our 
words  and  actions  to  our  sentiments.  In  other  words,  it  con- 
sists in  an  intention  to  convey  to  others  the  real  conceptions 
of  our  own  minds.  While,  therefore,  logical  truth  respects 
the  reality  of  what  is  asserted,  moral  truth,  that  is,  veracity, 
has  reference  to  the  person  who  acts,  and  consists  in  his  com- 
municating to  others,  as  far  as  he  is  able,  his  conceptions  of  a 
fact  exactly  as  they  exist  in  his  own  mind ;  or,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  jurisprudence,  in  his  telling  the  truth,  the  whole 
truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  A  falsehood,  therefore,  is 
easily  defined.  It  is  the  violation  of  ethical  or  moral  truth. 
It  consists  in  conveying,  intentionally,  to  another,  in  any  way, 
au  impression  respecting  a  fact  different  from  that  which  ob- 
tains in  the  mind  of  the  person  conveying  it. 
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It  is  claimed,  however,  by  some  that  such  action  .is  not  in 
all  cases  sinful.  They  maintain  that  deception  it  sometimes 
justifiable.  This  we  do  not  believe.  We  regard  the  position 
as  entirely  untenable-as  fraught  with  e4  Once  admit 
this,  and  all  things  are  thrown  into  chaos.  Definition  be- 
comes impossible.  No  one  can  draw  the  line  of  distinction 
between  right  and  wrong,  or  say  with  any  exactness  how  far 
men  may  depart  from  the  truth,  or  where  falsehood  com- 
mences. The  advocates  of  this  loose  morality  are  wont  to 
select  some  instance  of  a  trivial  nature,  where  the  evil  is  ap- 
parently very  small — some  case  where  the  deception  is  in 
mere  sport,  and  to  argue  from  this  the  innocence  of  such  acta. 
But  what  if  we  lessen  evil  a  thousand  times,  and  even  fritter 
it  a^ay  until  the  morally  bedimmed  eye  of  man  caxmot  per- 
ceive  it,  does  it,  in  its  diminished  form,  cease  to  be  evil? 
Can  any  diminution  of  evil  become  right  ?  As  a  test  of  char- 
acter— as  a  proof  of  principle,  the  less  the  departure  from 
truth  may  be,  the  greater  is  the  strength  of  virtue  which  de- 
tects it,  and  abstains  from  it.  Hence  the  Saviour  makes 
fidelity  in  that  which  is  least,  a  sure  criterion  by  which  to 
judge  of  a  man's  adherence  to  principle  in  matters  of  far 
greater  moment. 

The  more  common  resort,  however,  is  to  the  consequences 
of  an  act — ^to  the  end  gained  by  it,  and  as  this  is  good,  to 
conclude  that  the  way  in  which  it  is  gained  is  good  also.  The 
end  justifies  the  means.  Hence,  in  the  view  of  Paley  and 
others  of  this  school,  when  little  or  no  inconvenience  will  re- 
sult from  fedsehood,  asserted  for  a  good  end,  the  act  is  not 
sinful.  The  general  principle  laid  down  is,  that  if,  in  any 
case,  the  happiness  of  others  may  be  more  efiectually  pro- 
moted by  falsehood  than  by  truth,  then  the  act  ceases  to  be 
wrong — ^is  right.  Now,  to  us,  there  is  a  fearful  arrogance  in 
this  supposition.  It  arrays  the  imagination  of  the  creature 
against  the  intelligence  of  the  Creator — aifects  to  make  man 
wiser  than  Grod.  He  commands  us  to  speak  the  truth,  and 
assures  us  that  all  things  work  together  for  good  to  the  obedi- 
ent. But  in  this  supposition  a  man  takes  the  ground  that 
under  certain  circumstances  deception  will  result  in  greater 
good  than  the  communications  of  truth.  How  does  he  know 
this?  Does  he  see  the  end  from  the  beginning  ?  Is  any  part 
of  God's  providence  ao  framed  as  thus  to  countenance  false- 
hood— to  throw  discredit  upon  the  sacredness  of  truth  ?  What, 
then,  is  the  language  of  his  conduct  ?  This,  that  he  is  wiser 
than  the  Lawgiver — ^that  falsehood  is  safer  in  the  case  sup- 
posed than  truth — and  that  a  higher  end  can  be  gained  by 
deception  in  that  instance,  than  can  be  secured  by  confidence 
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in  God,  and  by  action  in  accordance  with  the  directions  of 
his  Word. 

We  cannot,  for  one  moment,  admit  the  premises  in  this  case. 
The  supposition  Is  monstrous — \s  an  utter  and  eternal  impos- 
sibility. There  is  no  instance,  no  circumstances,  in  which  de- 
ception can  effect  more  good  than  the  truth.  God's  providence, 
in  its  issues,  is  coincident  with  his  Word.  The  results  of  the 
one  accord  with  the  teachings  of  the  other.  His  command  to 
us  is  to  speak  the  truth.  Obedience  to  this  will  promote  the 
happiness  of  men  in  all  possible  cases  more  than  any  depart- 
ure from  it  can  do.  Truth  fays  in  exactly  with  all  the  work- 
ing of  his  providence,  and  comes  out  in  eternal  issues  of  good. 
Hence,  the  man  who  walks  uprightly,  walks  safely.  And 
the  direction  given  to  him,  who  would  see  good,  is  to  keep  his 
tongue  from  evil,  and  his  lips  from  speaking  guile.  We  are 
on  dangerous  ground,  therefore,  when  we  thus  let  go  our  con- 
fidence in  God's  protection,  and  begin  to  balance  between 
right  and  wrong ;  when  we  put  our  wisdom  in  the  place  of 
God's,  and  introduce  into  the  scale  of  falsehood  some  imagin- 
ed good,  and  thus  make  it  outweigh  the  eternal  securities  of 
truth,  linked  as  they  are,  in  the  providence  of  God,  with  its 
utterance.  We  have  lessons  of  warning  on  this  subject,  which 
ought  never  to  be  forgotten.  Abraham,  when  in  the  country 
of  Abimelech,  thought  that  he  had  found  in  the  difficulties  of 
his  situation,  a  fulcrum  on  which  the  lever  of  prevarication 
would  work  better  and  more  to  his  security  than  that  of  truth - 
But  the  result  showed  him  his  great  mistake.  And  so  it  will 
be  in  every  case,  when  we  see  the  end  from  the  beginning. 

There  is,  then,  no  possible  ground  for  the  case  supposed. 
Deception  has  a  character  independent  of  any  issues  conse- 
quent upon  it.  By  this  it  must  be  judged.  It  is  an  act  in  which 
we  intentionally  mislead  another,  causing  him  either  ta  be- 
lieve what  is  false,  or  to  disbelieve  what  is  true.  In  either 
case,  this  can  be  done  only  by  conveying  to  him  an  impres- 
sion of  something  different  from  that  existing  in  our  own 
minds  respecting  it,  that  is,  by  an  infraction  of  the  law  of 
veracity.  The  very  cases,  cited  as  justifiable  acts,  prove  Ihis. 
Take  the  case  of  the  man  traveling  through  a  country  beset 
with  robbers,  and  who  arms  himself  with  empty  pistols^  care- 
fully concealed*  When  the  robbers  approach  him,  he  reveals 
his  weapons,  and  makes  them  believe  by  his  acts  that,  if  they 
venture  further  toward  him,  he  will  shoot  them.  Now  he 
has  no  such  intention.  His  pistols  are  empty.  His  actions, 
therefore,  speak  one  thing,  his  heart  another.  What,  then,  is 
the  character  of  that  act?  Does  it  tell  the  truth  in  this  case  ? 
Not  at  alL    The  mian  has  a  right  to  defend  himself — ^to  shoot 
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those  robbers,  if  need  be,  but  he  has  no  right,  by  word  or  deed, 
to  say  what  is  untrue.  He  is  under  no  obligation  to  speak. 
He  may  remain  silent — may  do  nothing,  but  if  he  does  act. 
he  is  bound  to  speak  the  truth — to  act  the  truth. 

Again :  A  mother  sees  her  child,  near  the  verge  of  a  preci- 
pice. A  step  or  two  more  and  it  is  gone.  She  resorts  to  de- 
ception, to  save  it.  She  attracts  its  attention,  and  allures  it 
to  her  by  the  promise  of  that  which  she  has  no  intention  of 
giving  to  it  when  rescued  from  its  perilous  condition.  This, 
we  are  told,  is  all  right,  inasmuch  as  no  injury  results  from 
it  to  the  child.  No  injury!  How  do  we  know  this?  Does 
not  deoeption  injure  it?  Does  it  not  tend  to  undermine  the 
confidence  of  that  child  in  the  veracity  of  its  mother,  and 
to  lead  it  to  deceive  ?  But  translate  that  act  into  words,  and 
what  have  we  ?  A  promise  made,  and  made  with  the  inten^ 
tion  of  not  fulfilling  it  suppressed.  And  is  this  justifiable  ? 
Is  it  right  to  promise  another  to  do  what  we  at  the  time  do 
not  intend  to  perform?  Such  a  transaction  is  below  par  in. 
the  estimate  of  the  most  vulgar  honesty,  and  is  scouted  from 
the  business  of  all  honorable  men.  And  yet  a  mother  may 
thus  treat  her  child ! 

As  a  specimen  of  those  stratagems,  which  we  are  told  may 
be  practiced  in  war,  we  take  that  much  applauded  ruse  de 
guerre  of  Washington,  by  means  of  which  he  detained  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  in  New  York,  while  he  concentrated*  all  his 
forces  at  Yorktown  in  Virginia.  In  this  case  one  thing  was 
said  and  another  meant.  If,  therefore,  we  take  from  the 
transaction  the  glare  of  the  successful  result,  we  have  what 
no  man,  in  his  sober  judgment,  can  for  one  moment  approve 
— a  plain,  positive  infraction  of  the  law  of  veracity.  The 
apology  is,  that  it  was  done  in  war,  and  in  reference  to  an 
enemy.  But  truth  is  the  same  at  all  times,  and  in  all  possi- 
ble relations.  Circumstances  cannot  change  its  character, 
nor  make  the  violation  of  its  sacredness  a  virtue. 

But  the  advocates  of  the  view  we  are  opposing  appeal  to 
the  Bible,  and  contend  that  there  are  cases  of  deception  men- 
tioned in  that  book  which  were  practiced  with  the  Divine 
sanction.  Before  referring  to  these  cases,  it  may  be  well  to 
remark,  that  the  Bible  is  consistent  with  itself  throughout, 
and  can  never  be  rightly  construed,  therefore,  when  one  part 
is  made  to  clash  with  another.  Again,  what  is  plain  and  ob- 
vious in  the  Bible  must  always  be  allowed  to  explain  what  is 
obscure.  In  this  book  we  are  commanded  to  keep  ourselves 
far  from  a  false  matter — we  are  not  allowed  to  deal  falsely  or 
to  lie  one  to  another — but  are  to  have  our  conversation  in  all 
simplicity  and  godly  sincerity — ^to  keep  our  tongues  from 
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speaking  guile,  and  to  abstain  from  all  appearance  of  eviL 
This  is  all  plain — perfectly  clear.  In  this  li^t,  then,  let  ns 
examine  some  of  llie  more  prominent  cases  adduced  from  the 
Bible  to  prove  that  deception,  in  certain  cases,  is  right. 

Much  stress  is  laid  on  the  conduct  of  Joshua  in  taking  the 
city  of  Ai.  In  this  case  there  seems,  at  first  view,  some  ap- 
pearance of  plausibility,  but  when  placed  in  its  true  light,  no 
conclusion  can,  we  think,  be  fairly  drawn  from  it  in  favor  of 
deception.  The  direction  given  to  Joshua  was  to  lie  in  am- 
bush, that  is,  not  to  reveal  at  first  his  whole  strength  to  the 
enemy.  He  certainly  was  under  no  obligation  to  reveal  this. 
The  enemy  had  no  right  to  know  from  him  what  forces  he 
could  bring  into  the  field.  Withholding  a  fact  is  one  thing, 
denying  its  existence  by  words  or  acts  is  quite  another.  In 
defending  himself  against  an  assailant,  a  man  may  choose 
his  own  time  and  manner  of  bringing  out  all  his  means  of 
defence.  So  in  the  case  before  us,  Joshua  simply  withheld 
from  the  enemy  what  they  had  no  right  to  know  from  him. 
He  appeared  before  the  city  with  a  part  only  of  his  forces. 
There  was  here  consequently,  as  Matthew  Henry  very  justly 
remarks,  **  no  untruth  told.  Nothing  was  concealed  but 
their  own  counsels ;  nothing  was  dissembled,  nothing  counter- 
feited but  a  retreat,  which  was  no  natural  or  necessary  indi- 
cation at  all  of  their  inability  to  maintain  their  onset,  or  of 
any  design  not  to  renew  it." 

But  still  greater  emphasis  is  laid  upon  the  instance  of 
Samuel's  anoiiiting  David  at  Bethlehem.  In  this  case  the 
prophet  was  commanded  to  go  to  Bethlehem  and  anoint  one 
of  the  sons  of  Jesse  ;  and  when  he  objected  through  fear  of 
Saul,  he  was  directed  to  take  with  him  a  heifer,  and  to  say 
to  the  inhabitants  of  that  place,  when  asked  by  them  the  ob- 
ject of  his  coming,  that  he  came  to  offer  a  sacrifice  unto  the 
Lord.  And  so  he  acted.  Here,  therefore,  the  prophet  had  a 
twofold  object  to  accomplish  in  going  to  Bethlehem.  The 
main  design  of  his  coming  to  that  place  he  did  not  reveal. 
He  was  under  no  obligation  to  reveal  it.  In  the  answer  he 
gave,  he  did  not  give  a  feigned  reason.  He  came  to  do  what 
he  stated,  just  as  really  as  if  it  had  been  his  sole  object  in 
coming  to  Bethlehem.  He  had,  indeed,  a  further  and  greater 
end  to  accomplish,  but  both  objects  were  alike  real.  A  man 
may  have  a  dozen  ends  to  accomplish  in  coming  to  New 
York,  and  if  asked  by  the  people  here,  wherefore  he  comes, 
he  tells  no  untruth,  surely,  if  he  gives  any  one  of  the  twelve 
as  the  object  of  his  visit.  He  is  under  no  obligation  to  as- 
sign any  reason  at  all.  He  may,  therefore,  give  any  one  or 
none  of  them,  just  as  he  may  deem  it  wise  to  do.     So  Sam- 
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Qel  acted.  There  was  no  deception  on  his  part.  All  that 
can  be  said  is  simply  that  he  did  not  reveal  the  chief  object 
of  his  coming  to  Bethlehem.  But  this  he  was  not  bound  to 
do.  He  came  to  do  all  that  he  affirmed  as  his  object.  And 
he  made  his  word  good. 

Some  go  still  further,  and  assert  that  Grod  acts  upon  this 
principle — ^that  he  deceives  men.  The  cases  adduced  in  proof 
of  this,  however,  when  properly  understood,  give  no  counte- 
nance to  any  such  idea.  The  instance  of  Nineveh  is  men- 
tioned. God  threatened  to  destroy  that  city,  we  are  told, 
and  yet  he  did  not  do  it.  But  was  this  deception  ?  The 
people  of  Nineveh  surely  were  not  deceived  by  it.  They  un- 
derstood the  import  of  Q-od's  message  to  them.  They  felt 
that  it  was  conditional — that  if  they  turned  every  one  of 
them  from  his  evil  way,  and  from  the  violence  that  was  iiw 
their  hands,  the  threatened  evil  would  not  come  upon  them. 
This  was  implied  in  the  commination.  The  design  of  it  was 
to  lead  them  to  repentance.  They  viewed  it  in  that  light, 
and  turned  from  their  iniquities  and  were  spared. 

Again,  we  are  told  that  God  has  said  tiiat  he  foreknew 
wicked  men  would  mistake,  and  by  which  they  would  deceive 
themselves.  But  was  this  the  object  of  God  in  saying  what 
he  has  ?  He  foreknew  that  the  gospel  would  be  tortured, 
and  made  the  means  of  deceiving  men,  and  yet  this  was  not  his 
object  in  giving  men  the  gospel.  The  perversion  of  his  good- 
ness by  men  is  no  proof  that  he  deceives  them.  The  design 
of  an  act  is  what  we  must  look  at,  not  the  abuse  of  that  de- 
sign. But  it  is  claimed  that  God  avows  in  his  Word  that  he 
deceives  men.  We  are  pointed  to  Ez.  14 :  9,  where  he  says. 
And  if  the  prophet  be  deceived,  I  the  Lord  have  deceived 
him.  True :  God  is  often  said  to  do  what  he  permits  to  be  done. 
Thus  he  is  said  to  create  evil — ^to  do  evil,  where  the  meaning 
is,  he  suffers  others  to  do  it.  So  in  this  case.  God  says.  If 
any  prophet  should  flatter  idolaters,  and  lead  them  to  hope 
for  his  favor,  he  has  deceived  that  prophet,  that  is,  he  has 
suffered  the  temptation  to  be  laid  before  him,  and  suffered 
him  to  yield  to  it.  He  has  given  him  up  to  the  delusions  of 
his  own  heart — left  him  to  his  own  way,  to  be  deceived, 
and  to  deceive  others.  This  is  the  only  sense  in  which  God 
can  be  said  to  do  evil — ^to  deceive  any  one. 

We  will  refer  only  to  one  case  more.  The  action  of  the 
Saviour  in  reference  to  the  disciples,  on  their  coming  into  the 
village  of  Emmaus,  is  often  cited  as  an  instance  of  decep- 
tion. He  made  as  though  he  would  have  gone  further.  He 
seemed  to  them  to  be  going  further,  and  such  unquestionably 
was  his  intention,  unless  pressed  to  tarry  with  them.     There 
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was  consequently  no  deception  here,  not  even  the  semblance 
of  it.  The  friend  who  joins  us  in  our  walk,  and  who  comes 
with  us  to  our  door,  may  wait  for  an  invitation,  and  some 
urgency  even,  to  tarry  with  us,  without  being  a  deceiver. 
His  intention  may  be  to  go  on,  unless  entreated  to  stop,  and 
he  may  make  as  though  he  would  do  this,  that  is,  he  may 
signify  his  intention  to  do  so  by  his  actions,  and  yet  convey 
to  us  nothing  but  the  real  state  of  his  mind — the  simple  truth, 
in  the  case. 

The  Bible,  then,  does  not  countenance  the  idea  that  decep- 
tion in  any  instance  is  right.  So  far  from  this,  it  everywhere 
condemns  it  in  all  its  aspects.  It  binds  us  to  the  uttersmce 
of  the  truth  whenever  we  speak — to  keep  ourselves  far  from 
a  false  matter — ^to  lay  aside  all  guile.  It  calls  us  up  to  the 
high  places  of  an  unfaltering  confidence  in  Grod,  smd  with  the 
assurance  that  they  alone  are  the  places  of  honor  and  of  safe- 
ty. The  great  temptation  to  deceive  is  in  the  wretched  idea 
that  a  better  result  will  thus  ensue  than  wiU  by  the  opposite 
course.  But  the  highest  issues  of  good  come  from  right  ac- 
tion, (fod's  providence  demonstrates  the  positions  of  his 
Word.  Hence,  it  is  a  manifold  experience,  says  Chalmers, 
that  the  humble,  the  upright,  the  believing,  as  if  shielded  by 
an  invisible  hand,  do  walk  the  most  safely  and  the  most  pros- 
perously through  the  world. 

We  cannot  conclude  these  remarks  without  adverting  briefly 
to  some  things  in  the  benevolent  movements  of  our  day, 
which,  however  good  the  end  intended  is,  are  nevertheless  of 
very  questionable  propriety.  There  is  no  doubt  a  very  strong 
temptation  often  to  the  use  of  deception.  Feeling  as  we  do 
that  the  truth  of  God  should  be  scattered  all  over  the  earth — 
that  his  precious  Word  should  be  in  every  human  Jiabitation, 
and  be  proclaimed  to  every  creature,  we  are  in  some  danger 
of  not  sufficiently  regarding  the  means  by  which  we  seek  to 
gain  these  glorious  ends.  The  Bible  has  long  been  a  pro- 
scribed book  in  Italy,  and  as  the  government  has  no  right  to 
keep  it  from  the  people,  seme  tell  us  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  to 
introduce  it  there  by  stealth.  Hence,  a  good  Christian 
brother,  in  going  to  that  country  not  long  since,  took  with 
him  a  number  of  Bibles  for  distribution,  which  he  put  into  a 
jar,  and  had  the  jar  labeled  as  containing  sweetmeats,  and 
as  such  it  passed  into  the  country. 

Again:  a  benevolent  society,  thinking  that  its  excellent 
publications  may  be  read  more  extensively  and  do  more  good, 
if  some  of  them  are  issued  without  the  society's  imprint,  lay 
aside  that,  and  put  in  its  place  the  name  of  some  one,  who  is 
no  more  the  real  publisher,  than  the  man  in  the  moon.     Take 
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another  case.  The  friends  of  truth  in  Italy,  in  concert  with 
Christians  elsewhere,  are  in  the  habit,  it  is  said,  of  circula- 
ting little  tracts,  or  fly-leaves,  as  they  are  called,  by  rolling 
them  up  and  dropping  them  in  the  streets  and  thoroughfares 
as  refuse  paper.  These  instances  may  be  taken  as  specimens 
of  the  tendency  to  which  we  are  adverting.  The  end  in  all 
of  them,  we  admit,  is  very  good,  but  are  the  means  right  ? 
It  grieves  us  to  see  any  semblance  even  of  deception  or  craft 
in  the  work  of  benevolence.  We  dislike  any  approach  to 
those  arts  and  disguises  practiced  by  some,  and  which  show  a 
want  of  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  protecting,  sustaining  providence  of  God .  We 
can  never  bring  our  mind  to  the  point  of  attacking  the  enemy 
of  righteousness  with  his  own  weapons — of  meeting  him  as 
he  meets  us.  We  abhor  his  ways,  and  can  feel  no  compla- 
cency in  any  resemblance  to  them,  however  remote. 

The  apostles  acted  very  difierently.  They  were  of  the  day, 
open,  frank,  and  without  disguise.  They  went  straight  for- 
"ward  to  their  work.  They  planted  themselves  on  the  high 
elevations  of  unwavering  confidence  in  God,  and  did  what  he 
conunanded,  feeling  that  he  would  take  care  of  them,  and  of 
his  own  cause.  When  persecuted  in  one  place,  they  went  to 
another.  There  was  no  guile-no  cunniig  ik  their  plan  of 
operation.  They  never  smuggled  a  Bible  into  any  place  un- 
der cover  of  a  false  label.  They  never  put  any  other  imprint 
upon  their  epistles  but  that  of  their  own  names.  They  never 
dropped  a  leaf  of  truth  as  if  they  were  throwing  it  away. 
No ;  they  stood  up  like  men— proclaimed  the  truth — ^were 
clear  as  the  sun,  and  therefore  terrible  to  their  enemies  as  an 
army  with  banners.  One  chased  a  thousand,  and  two  put  ten 
thousand  to  flight.  Like  them,  the  friends  of  truth  should 
be  *'  so  clear  in  their  great  calling,  that  their  virtues  may 
plead  like  angels,  trumpet-tongued,"  against  all  unrighteous- 
ness of  men,  and  in  behalf  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus. 
What  if  such  a  course  exposes  them  to  insult,  let  it  come. 
What  if  it  kindles  the  fire  of  persecution,  let  it  burn.  It  has 
always  filled  the  world  with  light — it  always  will.  The 
blood  of  the  martyrs  is  the  seed  of  the  church.  God's  truth 
has  often  been  saved  as  by  fire,  and  it  may  be  again. 
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B;  the  Editor. 

'.   The  Psums  Trijislitgd  and  Exflaiheii.      By  J.  A.  Alrzavubk, 

Professor  in  the  Theolo^c&l  Seminuy  at  Princeton.    Vol.  1,  13aio,  pp. 

436.     New  York :  Baker  &  Scribner.     1860. 

HeDgatenberg'a  Toluminons  and  m&aterly  expotition  of  the  Pealms  is  ac- 
knowledged by  the  author  to  be  tbe  basis  of  the  present  work.  Pew  men  ue 
GO  well  qualilied  aa  is  Profeaeor  Alexander  for  the  work  he  has  liere  undertakeo ; 
and  all  that  eminent  scholarship,  patient  and  thorough  preparation,  pious  feel- 
ing, and  lovB  for  the  truth  can  do  to  explain  this  wonderful  and  inHtnictive 
book,  we  koow  will  he  done.  This  Tolume  embraces  the  first  L.  Pealois,  aad 
will  be  speedily  followed  by  two  more,  embracing  the  entire  Psaller. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  somewhat  limited.  Not  only  Is  all  devotional  and 
practical  remark  excluded,  bat  all  attempt  to  ^ve  the  history  of  the  interpre- 
tation, together  with  a  fpeeX  mass  of  materials  which  wonld  naturally  God 
their  place  in  a  Critical  Introducli on.  A  wide  range  of  topics  is  thus  ex- 
clodeJ.  "  The  idea  which  be  has  endeavored  here  to  realize  is  that  of  an 
amplified  translation."  This  plan  has  many  advantages  over  tbe  one  nsuallv 
adopted.  The  meaning  of  the  eacred  text  is  more  clearly  and  fully  developea, 
and  is  left  to  speak  in  its  own  divine  simplicity  and  directness,  and  the  worK  \m 
brought  within  a  smaller  compass.  Still,  we  heartily  wish  that  the  dndioiud 
feature,  which  so  strikingly  characterizes  the  original,  had  been  preserved  ia 
this  work.  It  would  have  given  an  additional  interest  and  value  to  it.  Wq 
resd  the  Psalms  not  so  much  for  doctrine — to  learn  tbe  anatomy  of  tmtb, 
or  tbe  law  of  Christianity — as  for  devotional  and  practical  uses ;  and  there  ia 
no  part  of  the  Bible  richer,  more  varied  to  suit  every  phase  of  Christian  feel- 
ing and  experience,  or  more  powerful  to  quicken  and  invigorate  the  life  of 
God  in  tho  soal.  Tliis  is  the  peculiar  charm,  the  crowning  excellence  of  the 
tiook  of  Psalms,  and  we  regret  that  we  have  here  only  the  bare  aketeton  of  tbe 
oriKiual  li^xt.     But  aa  it  ia,  the  volume  is  a  mine  of  pare  gold. 

We  regard  it,  in  its  way,  as  a  model  exposition  or  commentary  on  the  Scrip- 
tures. There  Is  no  parade  of  learning,  and  yet  it  bears  on  every  page  the 
marks  of  rich  and  varied  scholarship.  Jt  ia  equally  removed  from  unapprecia- 
ble  profundity,  and  from  common-place  superficiality.  It  is  not  wanting  in 
tbe  matter  and  style  of  literary  merit,  and  yet  the  execution  is  perfectly  unam- 
bitious, and  the  language  the  finest  of  good  old  English.  The  Chnstian  of 
humble  parts  will  read  it  underslandingly,  while  tbe  erudite  scholar  and  pro- 
found thinker  will  be  profited  by  it. 

Professor  Alexander  adopts  and  vindicates  the  position,  (denied  by  many), 

that  the  lilies  affixed  lo  tbe  several  Psalms  form  an  integral  part  of  the  sacred 

cats  them  accordingly.    He  classifies  the  Psalms  on  the  principle 

lengstenberg,  and  founded  on  the  tone  of  jhous  feeling  which  they 

OSS.     As  to  a  formal  division  of  the  Psalter,  he  repudiates  the 

in  into  live  parts,  which  modem  German  critics  have  tasked  their 

trove  are  distinct  collections,  contemporaneous  or  successive,  of 

ipositions,  afterward  combined  to  form  tbe  present  Psalter.     A 

robable  hypothesis,  though  coupled  with  a  very  doubtful  theory, 

that  of  Hengslenbeiz,  who  regards  the  actual  arrangement  as 

>r  some  other  skillful  and  authoritative  hand.    Sut  "  the  best 

arraneement  for  Ihe  ordinary  student  of  the  I'aaiter,"  says  the  author, "  is  tbe 

actual  arrangement  of  the  book  itself;  first,  because  we  have  no  better,and 

the  efforts  to  invent  a  better  have  proved  fruittessj  then  because  there  are 

cnfGcient  indications  of  a  principle  or  purpose  in  thia  actual  arrangement"  (in 

the  tide  or  inscription,  in  resemblance  of  subject  or  historical  occasion,  or  in 

some  remarkable  coincidence  of  general  form  or  of  set  pbraeea), "  wbetherwe 

can  always  trace  it  there  or  not  j  and  lastly,  because  uniform  tradition  and 
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uuJogy  agree  in  representing  it  as  highlj  probable  Ihat  tliis  arrangcmeat  wae 
the  work  of  Eira,  the  inspired  collector  and  rWadmr  of  the  canon,  so  that  even 
if  nothing  more  ehould  ever  be  discovered  with  respect  to  his  particular  design 
or  plan,  we  have  still  the  satisfaction  of  relying,  not  on  chance,  but  on  & 
competent,  or,  rather,  an  inrallibte  authority,  as  well  as  the  advRntape  of  studv- 
inK  the  Paalma  in  a  connection  and  an  order  which  may  possibly  Uitow  lignt 
upon  them,  even  when  it  seeros  lo  ns  most  fortuitous  or  arbitrary.'' 
i^The  work,  when  complete,  will  unquestionably  rank  amon^  (ho  very  best 
specimens  of  Biblical  exposition,  and  prove  a  most  valuable  aid  to  the  better 
Dnderstanding  of  this  portion  of  the  Scriptures. 
3.   A  Treatise  on  the  Physical  Cause  of  the  Death  of  Christ,  and 

tte  Relations  to  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Christianity.    By  Wuj.iaii 

Stsodd,   M.D.     Large   12d90,   pjr.  49S.      London:  Hamilton   &.  Adams. 

1847. 

This  worl^  we  beliere,  has  been  qaite  recently  republished  in  this  country ; 
hot  the  splendid  copy  before  us  is  a  London  one,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  the  kindness  of  the  respected  author. 

It  is  reallv  a  most  learned  and  valuable  Treatise  on  the  deeply  interesting 
and  eomewnat  novel  subject  of  which  it  treats.  The  whole  execution  of  the 
work  is  mastorly.  It  embodies  very  many  facts  gathered  from  the  author's 
extended  medical  stadies,  which  are  of  importance  to  the  Biblical  student,  and 
especially  to  the  gospel  minister.  The  ar^ment  is  purely  indnctive;  it  is 
fairly  condncted.  and  thoronghly  fortified  ;  and  in  the  end  we  must  think 
amounts  well  nigh  to  a  demonstration.  Its  chief  object  is  to  demonstrate  the 
immediate  canse  and  mode  of  the  death  of  Christ,  And  his  explanation 
presents  that  death  in  the  most  impressive  and  affecting  point  of  view. 

Having  sBtiBfactorily  shown  thst  neither  the  ordinary  snfTeringB  of  cruci- 
fixion, nor  the  woand  inflicted  by  the  soldier's  spear,  nor  an  unusual  degree  of 
weakness,  nor  the  interposition  of  supernatural  influence,  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  Saviour's  death,  he  proceed?>  to  demonstrate  his  main  position, 
that   the   immediate    cause    was  agdnt  of    hisd,  froducino    rcptcke   OF 
THE  HEART.  To  establish  this  conclusion  numerous  details  are  given,  and  many 
high  aathoritiee  are  cited,  in  favor  ufhi^j  general  view.     He  gives  several  well- 
attested  JDHlances  of  death  in  a  similar  form  and  from  a  similar  cause,  as  well 
as  instances  of  persona  sweating  blood ;  and  by  an  unbroken  chain  of  inductive 
reasoning  he  establishes,  we  think,  his  conclusion,  and  shows  its  harmon_y  with 
all  the  facta  of  the  case.  We  have  space  for  only  a  single ; 
therefore,  with  certainly  be  affirmed,  that  between  the  ae 
the  Saviour  endured  in  the  garden  of  Geihsemane,  and 
mixed  with  clotted  blood  whicli  so  rapidly  followed  it,  violi 
heart  must  have  intervened ;  this  being  the  only  known  c( 
haTO  been  at  once  the  effect  of  the  former  occurrence  a 
la.tter.     In  like  manner,  when  on  the  cross  this  agony  v 
the   addition   of  bodily  suffering  was  increased  to  the 
other  known  condition  could  have  formed  the  connectin 
mental  anguish  and  his  sudden  death,  preceded  by  loud  e: 
lowed  by  an  effusion  of  blood  and  water  from  his  side  wh 
with  a  spear,  than  the  aggravation  even  to  rupture  of  the 
of  the  heart,  of  which  the  previous  palpitation  and  bit 
a  lower  degree,  and  a  natnral  prelude.     If,  whilst  eve 
hitherto  offered  has  been  shown  lo  bo  untenable,  the  < 
for  the  death  of  Christ,  namely,  RtiPTURE  of    the  HEi  _ 
■avD,  has  been  proved  to  be  the  result  of  an  actual  power  in  nature,  fully 
adeqoate  to  the  effect,  really  present  without  counteraction,  minutely  agreeing 
with  all  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  necessarily  implied  by  (hem,  this  cause 
mnst,  according  to  the  principles  of  inductive  reasoning,  be  regarded  as  deaon- 
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Having  established  this  point,  the  author  proceeds  to  an  extended  elacidatioa 
of  Scriptural  truth  by  the  foregoing  explanation  of  the  death  of  Christ  We 
commend  his  labors  as  judicious  and  thorough,  and  as  shedding  much  new 
and  important  light  on  the  stupendous  scene  of  the  cruciiixion. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  same  author  has  in  press  a  New  Greek  Har- 
mony of  the  Four  Grospels,  which  will  soon  be  publisned  by  Bagster  &  Sons, 
London.  From  the  ability  and  character  of  the  present  work,  as  well  as  from 
a  specimen  of  the  forthcoming  Harmony  embracing  the  evangelical  narrative 
of  the  Resurrection  of  Christ,  with  which  Dr.  Stroud  has  favorM  us,  we  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  prove  to  be  a  work  of  rare  value ;  and  we  hope  it  will  speed- 
ily find  its  way  across  the  waters. 

3.  Journal  of  Thbee  Years'  Residence  ih  Abyssinia,  by  Rev.  Samuel 
Gob  AT,  Bishop  of  Jerusalem.  With  an  Introduction,  Geographical  and 
Historical,  on  Abyssinia,  by  Rev.  S.  D.  Clark,  accompanied  with  a  Bio- 
graphical Sketch  of  Bishop  Gobat,  by  Dr.  Baird.  12mo.  pp.  480.  New 
York :  M.  W.  Dodd.     1850. 

A  much  needed  and  valuable  book.  It  gives  a  pretty  full  and  intelligent 
view  of  this  almost  unknown,  yet  for  many  reasons,  peculiarly  interesting  por- 
tion of  the  world.  The  information,  too,  is  perfectly  reliable ;  it  comes  from 
one  who  had  the  best  means  .of  knowing ;  who  had  no  motive  for  misrepre- 
senting ;  and  who  is  admirably  qualified  for  the  service  he  has  rendered. 

And  il  is  a  service  which  lays  the  whole  Christian  world  under  obligation 
to  Bishop  Gobat.  His  are  not  the  hasty  sketches  of  the  traveler,  nor  the  col- 
ored pictures  of  the  professional  book-maker,  nor  the  poetic  rhapsodies  of  the 
sentimentalist;  but  the  sober  records  of  the  actual  experience  and  extended 
observation  of  a  self-denying  and  noble-souled  Christian  Missionary.  Dr. 
Baird  says  of  him :  ^'  Few  men  of  our  times  are  more  worthy  of  our  profound 
respect  than  Bishop  Gobat. ,  It  is  the  testimony  of  all  who  have  seen  him,  that 
he  is  a  man  of  extraordinary  talents,  ffreat  humility,  and  devoted  piety  and 
zeal.    We  do  not  believe  that  Henry  Martyn  was  a  more  remarkable  man." 

Mr.  Gobat  was  educated  at  the  celebrated  Missionary  Institution  at  Basle, 
and  sent  out  to  Abvsslnia  by  the  English  Church  Missionary  Society  in  1830, 
where  he  labored  three  vears  most,  faithfully,  but  with  little  apparent  success. 
He  went  out  the  second  time  in  '35,  and  remained  a  year  ana  a  luilf ;  but  dis- 
ease prostrated  him,  and  he  could  do  nothing.  He  subsequently  spent  six 
years  at  Malta  superintending  the  publication  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  Arabic 
and  other  oriental  languages.  After  the  death  of  the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusa- 
lem, Dr.  Alexander,  he  was  appointed  to  that  post,  and  still  remains  in  that 
bard  and  sterile  field  of  missionary  toil. 

Mr.  Clark  has  given  us,  in  a  lengthy  Introduction,  a  good  translation  from 
the  French,  of  a  Geographical  and  Historical  work  on  Abyssinia.  Christian- 
ity was  introduced  into  Abyssinia  as  earlv  as  the  4th  century,  and  is  still  the 
religion  of  the  majority  of  the  people ;  and  although  it  "  has  sadly  fallen  from 
the  high  eminence  to  which  its  dignified  nature  and  glorious  destiny  aspire, 
Rome  slight  traces  of  its  excellence  still  remain  stamped  on  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants." 

The  volume  is  accompanied  with  a  portrait  of  Bishop  Gobat,  and  also  a  map 
of  Abyssinia  to  illustrate  his  Journal ;  and  Mr.  Dodd  has  given  it  a  very  at- 
tractive dress,  so  that  every  man  who  desires  a  correct  idea  of  the  temporal 
and  spiritual  condition  of  the  Abyssinians,  and  who  feels  any  interest  in  the 
prophecy, "  Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands  to  God,"  is  strongly 
tempted  to  buy  it 

4.  Discourses  on  the  RECTrruDE  or  Human  Nature.  By  Georgb  W. 
BuRNAF,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  First  Independent  Church  of  Baltimore. 
12mo,  pp.  409.    Boston:  Wm.  Crosby  and  H  P.  Nichols.    1850. 
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The  doctrine  of  this  book  is  aptly  and  trnthfully  expressed  in  the  title  given 
it — ^Rectitude  of  Human  Naturs.  It  boldly  denies  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
original  sin  and  total  depravity,  and  stoutly  maintains  the  essential  rectitude 
of  man.  It  is  a  cool  ana  deliberate  attempt  to  set  aside  the  testimony  of  the 
Scriptures,  of  the  Westminster  Confession,  and  of  the  entire  evangelical 
church,  on  this  fundamental  doctrine,  and  to  give  currency  to  the  views  of  a 
"  liberal  Christianity."  We  have  seldom  seen  more  error  that  is  specious,  yet 
radical — flattering  to  man,  yet  contradictory  to  the  Word  of  God,  ana  subversive 
of  the  entire  system  of  grace,  brought  into  the  same  space.  We  can  scarcely 
speak  of  the  book  in  terms  sufficiently  severe  to  express  our  deep^eated  con- 
viction of  the  utter  falsity  of  its  teaching  and  of  its  soul-ruining  tendency,  and 
yet  be  courteous  and  dignified. 

We  agree  with  the  author  as  to  the  importance  of  the  subject.  "  It  under- 
lies all  theoloffy,  it  enters  into' all  preaching.  It  modifies  all  Christian  enter- 
prise. It  makes  the  basis  of  every  system  of  religious  edacation.  It  deter- 
mines the  type  of  all  piety,  it  colors  all  our  views  of  life.  It  has  an  important 
influence  on  the  temper.  It  has  occupied  a  large  space  in  all  theological 
speculations  since  the  days  of  the  apostles."  A  religious  system,  therefore, 
if  such  it  can  be  called,  based  on  the  radical  soundness  of  human  nature,  is 
quite  ** another  gospel" — a  ffospel  without  an  atonement  for  sin  or  the  neces- 
sity of  one — without  a  Divine  Jesus — without  a  regenerating  Spirit,  and  of 
coarse  without  a  resulting  holy  nature  and  life  as  the  fitting  and  indispensa- 
ble preparation  for  heaven. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  the  Scriptures  have  very  little  to  do  in  the  con- 
struction and  management  of  the  entire  argument.  Though  they  are  religious 
discourses,  and  each  is  introduced  Mnth  a  text  of  Scripture,  yet  it  is  mainly 
a  course  of  independent  reasoning  and  theorizing  throughout.  A  few  of  the 
passages  which  teach  an  opposite  doctrine  are  referred  to,  but  liberties  are 
taken  with  them  that  are  surprising  and  painful. 

A  few  sentences  will  show  that  we  do  not  misrepresent.  They  are  tlie  lead' 
ing  and  emphatic  passages  of  the  book,  and  mostly  put  in  italics  or  capitals. 

"  Human  nature  as  it  now  is^  is  our  law."  **  All  that  can  be  expected  of 
man  is  that  his  career  should  be  progressive  ;  that  his  choice  should  be  fixed  on 
good  after  wavering  awhile  "  (!)  "  Virtue,  not  vice,  is  the  congenial  element 
of  man."  ^  Revelation  may  confer  great  advantages,  it  cannot  be  indispensa- 
ble." '*  There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  wrath  of  God  manifested  in  the  evils 
which  men  sufier  in  this  world.**  *^  A  good  man  is  human  nature  perfected." 
*'  The  Scriptures  assume  and  take  for  granted  the  rectitude  of  the  moral  nature 
of  man,  and  recognize  the  dictates  of  that  nature,  the  reason,  the  conscience, 
and  the  religious  convictions  of  men,  as  co-ordinate  and  of  equal  authority 
with  themselves."  "  Adam  left  human  nature  just  where  he  found  it."  "  The 
temptation  and  fall  of  Adam  is  evidently  an  Oriental  apologue,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  give  a  symbolical  account  of  the  introduction  into  the  world  of 
moral  and  physical  evil,  without  casting  any  imputation  upon  God." — The 
conclusion  to  which  he  comes  is,  '*  not  that  human  nature  u  fallen,  but  that 
every  individual  man  is  liable  Ijo  fall,  and  does  fall  so  far  as  he  sins ;  but  that 
God  has  provided  in  human  nature  itself  and  the  discipline  to  which  it  is  sub- 
jected, the  means  of  deliverance  and  restoration." 

It  follows  that  human  nature  needs  no  Saviour,  "  All  the  influence  that 
Christ  has  ever  exerted  in  this  world  has  been  upon  character"  No  regenera* 
tion,  in  the  sense  in  which  orthodox  men  use  the  term,  is  necessary.  "'  The 
doctrine  of  regeneration,  as  it  is  usually  taught,  is  not  only  false,  but  exceed- 
ingly pernicious.  It  is  a  libel  on  God  and  man.  It  makes  Grod  partial  and 
unjust,  and  man  a  mere  machine.  It  subverts  the  very  foundations  of  charac- 
ter and  responsibility." 

The  author  has  a  very  short  way  of  getting  rid  of  opposing  proof-texts  ;  e.  g. 
"And  God  saw  that  the  wickedness  of  man  was  great  in  the  earth,  and  thU 
every  imagination  cf  the  thoughts  of  his  heart  loas  only  evU  continually"   "  This 
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may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  intended  as  a  description  of  deep  and  almost  nniversal 
depravity ;  but  we  must  consider  it  hyperMuxU,  and  not  intended  to  be  taken 
literally."  David^s  strong  language  in  the  51st  Psalm,  is  '*  poetic  exagger* 
ation."  "It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  that  Paul  actually  believed  in  the 
doctrine  of  original  sin,  or  the  introduction  of  death  into  the  world  by  the 
transgression  of  Adam,  because  he  refers  to  such  a  superstition." 

His  views  of  inspiration  are  of  the  loosest  sort.  "  Some  persons  may  be 
alarmed  at  the  admission,  that  there  is  such  an  element  in  the  Bible  as  the 
fioaling  opinions  of  the  age."  The  introduction  of  sin  into  the  world,  a  part 
of  the  Mosaic  record  of  the  creation,  the  demonology  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  the  existence  of  the  Devil,  are  placed  in  the  category  of  ^^traditionary  optn- 
ions  J  which  the  Bible  records,  but  for  whose  literal  truth  it  is  not  responsible." 

As  a  specimen  of  sophistry  and  rhetoric  this  book  has  considerable  power, 
but  as  a  creature  of  sound  logical  reasoning  or  Scripture  interpretation,  it  has 
none.  Take  a  single  specimen  of  its  reasoning,  (on  p.  236).  "  If  they  had 
no  good  thoughts,"  referring  to  the  antideluvian  world,  "conscience  bad  be- 
come wholly  extinct  and  annihilated.  If  so,  men  wore  no  longer  moral  agents, 
and  no  longer  capable  of  sinning,  let  them  do  what  they  might.  The  exiB^ 
ence  of  conscience  is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  sin.''  We  suppose 
the  Devil  has  very  little  co' science  left,  but  is  he  not  "  capable  of  sinning  V* 
Is  he  not  "  a  moral  agent,"  though  he  has  no  good  thoughts  7  And  is  not  the 
same  true  of  every  lost  spirit  in  hell  ?  Can  a  moral  being,  do  what  he  may, 
BO  annihilate  his  moral  nature  as  that  his  perfect  depravity  shall  be  his  inno- 
cence ?  reach  a  degree  of  wickedness  beyond  which  further  sinning  is  impos- 
sible ? 

Deeply  do  we  regret  the  issue  of  such  a  book.  We  had  begun  to  hope  bet- 
ter things  of  those  who  advocate  a  "  liberal  Christianity.''  It  takes,  we  think, 
the  very  lowest  view  of  things  that  has  ever  emanated  from  the  Unitarian 
ranks.  Its  spirit  and  sentiments  are  very  different  from  those  which  now  often 
characterize  the  discourses  of  such  men  as  Bartol,  Osgood,  and  others,  and 
such  papers  as  the  Christian  Inquirer  and  the  Christian  Register. 

6.  The  Hand  of  God  in  History  ;  or.  Divine  Providence  Historically  Illus- 
trated in  the  Extension  of  Christianity.  By  Rev.  Hollis  Read.  12mo, 
pp.  402.     Hartford:  H.Huntington.     1849. 

Although  this  book  made  its  appearance  nearly  a  year  since,  it  has  but  just 
fallen  in  our  way.  Even  at  this  late  day  we  cannot  forego  the  pleasure  of 
commending  it  We  could  point  out  imperfections  in  it,  if  so  disposed.  The 
style  is  a  little  too  ambitious  ;  it  lacks  unity ;  the  mass  of  facts  is  not  reduced 
to  order  and  system ;  and  in  some  places,  there  is  a  little  straining  of  the 
point.  But  it  has  many  excellencies,  and  it  is  far  more  congenial  to  our  feel- 
ings to  speak  of  them. 

The  idea  itself  which  the  book  seeks  to  realize  is  a  grand  one — The  Hand 
OF  God  in  History.  God  is  the  soul  of  History.  His  power  is  the  all-con- 
trolling affency  in  universal  matter  and  in  mind.  "  The  Philosophv  of  His- 
tory" is  but  the  efficacious  agency  of  the  Almighty,  ordering  all  things 
after  the  counsel  of  his  own  will,  and  rolling  on  the  tide  of  sul^idiary  agen- 
cies and  events  to  accomplish  his  eternal  purposes  of  wisdom  and  grace.  And 
this  is  a  pious  attempt  to  trace  that  unseen  Hand  in  its  ever-busy  and  marvel- 
ous ministries  on  this  earthly  scene  of  action.  The  author,  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  Divine  philosophy,  takes  his  post  of  observation  by  the  cross  of  Christ 
as  the  centre  of  all  Providential  agencies,  and  thence  surveys  the  broad  and 
interesting  field  of  History,  and  following  in  the  path  of  its  triumphs  in  its 
circuit  among  the  nations,  marks  the  Hand  of  God  in  the  extension  and  es* 
tablishment  of  Christianity — now  preparing  the  way  by  a  long  series  of  events  — 
now  fulfilling  prophecy,  now  interposing  to  rescue  his  people  and  punish  h  is 
enemies,  now  working  out  reformations  and  developing  new  agencies  and  fa- 
cilities, now  planting  missions  and  opening  new  aoors  for  the  spread  of  the 
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gospel,  and  now  turning  and  overturning  among  the  syBtems  of  religous  error 
and  of  political  government  and  of  heathenism— one  spirit  animating  the  entire 
8cene--4dl  earthly  afiairs  a  unit,  because  one  Hand  controls  them — and  all  the 
]ines  of  providence  fast  convercinff  to  some  grand  point  of  consummation  not 
far  distant  in  the  future.  The  histery  of  this  world  is  but  the  history  of 
Christianity,  and  it  gives  faith  and  courage  to  the  heart  of  piety  to  study  that 
history  in  the  light  of  this  thought.  This  volume  will  greatly  aid  one  in  this 
delightful  task.  The  array  of  historical  facts,  illustrative  and  confirmatory  of 
his  main  position,  is  strong  and  cheering.  Many  of  them  are  exceedingly 
striking  and  valuable,  as  are  many  of  the  author  s  views  herein  expressea. 
The  impression  of  the  book  is  decidedly  good.  We  have  space  for  a  single 
paragraph,  which  occurs  in  the  author's  summing  up,  and  expresses  a  great 
and  most  instructive  truth. 

<*  In  working  out  the  stupendous  problem  of  the  redemption  of  men  and  of 
nations,  Qod  takes  time.  Moral  revolutions  are  of  slow  development  The 
works  of  Providence,  more  especially,  perhaps,  than  those  of  creation,  have 
a  direct  reference  to  the  display  of  the  Divine  character,  and  to  the  exhibition 
of  man's  character.  It  was  needful,  therefore,  that  these  works  be  prolonged 
-^-that  the  book  of  Providence  lie  open  continually  for  perusal.  It  had  been 
easy  for  God  to  speak  the  heavens  and  the  earth  and  all  therein  into  existeince 
in  a  moment  of  time — histantaneously  to  give  form,  fertility,  and  beauty  to 
the  earth,  and  matured  perfection  to  the  animal,  mineral,  and  vegetable  world. 
But  Gad  chose  to  lay  open  his  works  to  inspection,  that  they  might  be  exam- 
ined piece  bv  piece.  It  had  been  easy  for  God  to  have  brought  his  Son  to 
die  a  sacrifice  for  sin  immediately  on  the  fall  of  man.  But  a  thousand  sub- 
lime purposes  had  then  failed — God's  glory  had  been  eclipsed,  and  man's  re- 
demption been  another  thing.  Folir  thousand  years  should  be  filled  up  in 
preparation — not  a  change  or  a  revolution  should  transpire  which  was  not 
tributary  to  the  one  great  purpose.  The  Hand  of  God  was  all  this  time  busy 
in  well-directed  efforts — not  an  abortive  movement,  not  a  mistake,  not  a  retro- 
grade motion  did  he  make.  All  was  onward,  and  onward  as  rapidly  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  work  permitted.    There  was  neither  hurry  nor  delay." 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  work  is  sufficiently  appreciated  abroad  to 
have  been  republished  in  London.  And,  by  the  way,  it  is  not  a  little  gratify- 
ing to  know  that  such  compliments  are  being  very  frequently  paid  to  American 
authorship— more  so,  by  far,  of  late,  than  formerly.  Very  many  of  the  bet- 
ter class  of  our  books  are  now  incorporated  into  the  London  catalogues,  and 
form  a  part  of  the  regular  issue  of  ner  great  publishing-houses,  in  some  in- 
stances giving  us  credit,  but  in  many  withholding  it.  Among  the  rest  we  see 
a  volume  entitled,  "  Tw£ntt-five  Essats  on  the  Chkistiah  Mikistrt,  se- 
lected chiefly  from  the  American  Biblical  Repositort,"  of  which  the  title- 
paffe  is  kind  enough  to  add — ^**  The  most  valuable  publication  of  a  Theologi- 
cal character  which  issues  from  the  American  Press."  Of  this  work  the 
British  Quarterly  Review  says :  ^  The  Essays  on  the  Ministry  present,  in  our 
judgment,  a  larger  amount  of  wise  thinking  concerninfir  the  duties  of  the 
preacher  and  the  pastor  than  has  ever  been  brought  together  within  the  same 
compass." 

6.  Montaigne  ;  The  Endless  Stitdt,  and  other  Miscellanies,  by  Alexan- 
der VmET.  Translated,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Robert 
TuRNBXJLL.    12mo,pp.  430.    New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd.    1850. 

ViifET  is  styled  the  Coalmers  of  Switzerland,  by  one  so  well-informed  as 
Merle  d'Aubign^  .  Mr.  Turnbull,  in  tracing  the  resemblances  and  differences 
of  these  distinguished  men,  says :  '*  Every  one  familiar  with  the  writings  of 
both  men,  will  readily  allow  that  they  resemble  each  other  in  breadth  and  en- 
ergy of  mind,  originality  of  conception,  and  vigor  of  diction.  Chalmers,  we 
think,  has  more  of  energy  and  passion,  but  less  of  philosophical  acumen  and 
delicacy  of  perception ;  more  of  oratorical  force  and  affluence  of  imagery, 
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bnt  leas  of  real  beauty,  perspicacity  and  power  of  arfirnment  His  discourses 
resemble  moantain  torrents,  dashing  in  strength  and  beanty  amid  rocks  and 
woods,  carrying  everything  before  uiem,  and  ^thering  force  as  they  leap  and 
foam  from  point  to  point,  in  their  progress  to  the  sea.  Vinet's,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  like  deep  and  beautiful  rivers,  passing  with  calm,  but  irresistible 
majesty,  through  rich  and  varied  scenery ;  now  gliding  round  the  base  of  some 
lofty  mountain,  then  sweeping  through  meadows  and  corn-fields,  anon  reflect- 
ing in  their  placid  bosom  some  old  castle  or  vine-covered  hill,  taking  villages 
and  cities  in  their  course,  and  bearing  the  commerce  and  population  of  the 
neighboring  countries  on  their  deepening  and  expanding  tide.  The  diction 
of  Chalmers  is  strikingly  energetic,  but  somewhat  rugjred  and  involved,  oc^ 
casionaljy,  too,  rather  unfinished  and  clumsy.  Vinet's  is  pure  and  classical, 
pellucid  as  one  of  his  own  mountain  lakes,  and  yet  remarkably  energetic  and 
free  in  its  graceful  flow." 

The  present  volume  presents  Vinet  mainly  in  the  light  of  a  profound,  orig- 
inal, philosophical  thinker,  being  made  up  of  some  twenty  essays  on  themes 
of  the  highest  interest,  and  containing  many  of  his  most  valuable  thoughts. 
It  is  less  popular  than  his  "  Gospel  Studies,"  but  none  the  less  interesting  and 
valuable.  It  dissects  the  false  systems  of  Montaigne  and  other  moralists,  and 
philosophyists,  and  religionists,  with  the  skill  of  a  master  of  true  science.  It 
discusses  the  profound  subjects  of  Revelation  with  a  breadth  of  view,  and  a 
freshness  of  thou&fht,  and  an  affluence  of  argument,  and  a  power  of  analysis, 
that  is  seldom  wielded.  And  the  whole  is  imbued  with  a  thoroughly  evangelical 
spirit,  and  is  all  aglow  with  sanctified  emotion.  It  abounds  in  **  the  seeds  of 
things,"  and  cannot  fail  to  quicken  and  expand  the  mind  that  reads  and  stud- 
ies it. 

The  translation,  we  need  not  say,  is  admirably  done.  Mr.  Tumbull's  own 
thoughts,  embodied  in  an  elaborate  Introduction,  in  numerous  Notes,  and  in 
Sketches  of  Montaigne,  Jouffroy,  etc.,  add  not  a  little  to  the  value  of  the  vol- 
ume. Our  country  is  under  great  obligation  to  Mr.  Turnbull  for  introducing 
Vinet  so  favorably  to  us,  in  his  "  Vital  Christianity,"  "  Gospel  Studies,"  and, 
now,  in  "  Montaigne,"  as  well  as  for  his  own  original  volumes  on  the  "Genius 
of  Scotland,"  the  "Genius  of  Italy,"  and  the  "Pulpit  Orators  of  France  and 
Switzerland."  Our  friend  Dodd  has  given  the  book  a  very  tasteful  and  sub- 
stantial form. 

7.  Mothers  of  the  Wise  and  Good.     By  Jabez  Burks,  D.D.    Boston: 
Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln.    1850. 

This  is  an  English  work  republished  here,  and  yet  it  is  extensively  indebted 
to  American  authors  for  its  matter.  Its  design  is  to  show  the  success  of  pious 
maternal  influence  in  training  men  for  God  and  usefulness,  and  to  urge  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  Christian  mother.  It  embodies  a  series  of 
striking  instances  of  maternal  fidelity  with  its  corresponding  reward,  inter- 
spersed with  brief  accounts  of  distinguished  mothers,  and  select  essays  on 
various  topics,  all  bearing  on  the  one  subject  in  hand. 

The  precious  influences  of  maternal  piety,  love,  and  fidelity,  can  never  be 
fully  appreciated  till  their  results  shall  be  seen  in  eternity.  Oh,  that  we  had 
more  such  mothers  as  are  here  exhibited !  A  nobler  race  of  sons  would  then 
grow  up  around  our  altars,  and  go  forth  to  sustain  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities of  life.  We  can  heartily  say  of  the  volume  with  Dr.  Beaumont:  "I 
am  constrained  to  say  that  it  is  full  of  interest,  and  that  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  useful  kind.  It  presents  to  the  reader  a  bouquet  of  charmed  names  —a 
cabinet  of  choice  reminiscences — a  tissue  of  facts  and  morals,  of  incidents 
and  principles,  at  once  delightful  and  edifying.  As  a  gallery  of  *  elect  ladies' 
and  their  sons,  it  would  be  a  profitable  study  for  all  who  fill  tlie  important 
relations  of  son  and  mother." 

It  contains  some  gems  of  poetry : 
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"  Oh  1  in  our  sterner  manhood,  whea  no  raj 
Of  earlier  snnshiDe  glimmers  on  our  way; 
When  girt  with  sin  and  sorrow,  and  the  toil 
Of  cares,  whidi  tear  the  bosom  that  they  soil ; 
Oh  I  if  there  be  in  retroepeotion's  chain 
One  link  that  knits  us  with  young  dreams  again-* 
One  thought  so  sweet,  we  scarcely  dare  to  mnse 
On  all  the  hoarded  raptures  it  reviews ; 
Which  seems  each  instant,  in  its  backward  range, 
The  heart  to  soften,  and  its  ties  to  change. 
And  every  spring  untoudied  for  years  to  move^ 
It  is — ^Thx  MxMoaT  or  ▲  Mother's  Lovs." 

White- Jacket  ;  or,  the  World  nc  a  Man-of-War.  By  Herman  Mel- 
ville. 12mo,  pp.  465.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  London: 
Richard  Bentley.    1850. 

i  Melville  appears  more  at  home  in  a  man-of-war  than  in  <'  Typee,"  or 
**  Omoo ;"  and  his  year's  **  experiences  and  obeervations"  on  board  the  United 
States  frigate  Neversink,  as  an  "  ordinary  seaman,"  as  here  delineated,  are 
not  only  intensely  exciting  as  £rapbic  sketches,  but  they  are  really  worth 
something,  and  cannot  fail  to  produce  effect  in  certain  quarters.  The  volume 
is  brim-full  of  the  author's  cnaracteristic  faults — a  swaggering  air,  extrav- 
agant speech,  and  outrageous  sentiment,  profane  expressions,  amounting 
at  times  almost  to  blasphemy,  and  a  reckless,  care-for-nothing  manner  of  life. 
But  as  a  sketch  of  the  real  world  on  boird  a  naval  ship,  from  the  *'  king- 
commodore  to  the  cabin-boy,"  it  has  wonderful  power.  The  life  of  a  man-of- 
war's-man  is  painted  with  such  consummate  skill  and  intense  energy  of  ex- 
pression, that  its  horrible  features  glare  upon  jron  like  a  living  being,  and  can 
never  be  effaced  from  the  mind.  In  this  line  lies  its  chief  value ;  and  for 
power  in  this  respect  it  surpasses  anv  book  we  ever  read. 

As  an  exposi  of  the  wickedness  of  many  of  our  **  Articles  of  War"  in  their 
practical  workings— of  the  bad  tendencies  and  effects  of  "  Flogging,"  and 
**  Grog-rations"  in  the  Navy-— of  the  trials,  temptations,  and  hardships  of  naval 
seamen — and  of  the  utter  hatefulness  of  the  spirit  and  whole  system  of  war, 
as  cherished  and  maintained  in  this  "  man-of-war  world  of  ours,"  it  is  really 
withering,  and  often  heart-rending.  It  must  powerfully  second  the  efibrts  now 
making  to  bring  about  a  reform  in  our  Navy.  Its  keen  wit,  pointed  irony,  sar- 
castic numor,  biting  invective,  and  feariess  exposure  of  wrong,  do  prodigious 
execution,  and  generally  on  the  right  side  of  things.  It  is  a  formidable  ene- 
my to  all  customs,  laws,  and  authorities,  that  would  degrade,  and  tyrannize 
over,  and  kill  out  the  life  of  men-of-war's  men.  We  can  compare  the  book 
only  to  a  seventy-four  line-of-battle  ship,  in  perfect  trim,  well  manned,  and 
armed  to  the  teeth,  fearlessly  and  prouJly  ploughing  the  deep  broad  sea  of 
humanity,  floating  high  the  banner  of  Liberty,  Reform,  and  Good-will  to  the 
sailor — ready  to  give  battle  on  any  tack,  with  any  craft,  on  any  sea — now 
silly  aiming  a  solitary  thundering  death-shot  at  some  ceremonious  Commo- 
dore, or  tyrant  Captain,  or  transcendental  faithless  Chaplain,  or  stark-mad- 
with-science,  heartless  Surgeon,  which  is  sure  to  hit  tne  mark — and  now, 
boldly  letting  off,  without  warning  and  without  mercy,  a  whole  broadside  of 
hot-shot  into  the  midst  of  "  grog-rations,"  "  cat-o'-nine-tails,"  cruel  and  mur- 
derous "  Articles  of  War,"  and  the  whole  beleaguering  forces  of  naval  iniquity, 
threatening  to  sweep  the  seas,  and  win  a  more  glonous  victory  than  that  of 
Trafalgar,  or  Navarino.  We  commend  Melville's  "  White-Jacket"  to  all  the 
friends  of  seamen,  and  to  the  special  regards  of  our  Naval  Authorities. 

9.  The  History  of  Englaiid.     By  David  Hubie,  Esq.    In  six  volumes. 
Large  12mo.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    I860. 

10.  The  History  of  England.     By  Thomas  Babington  Macaitlay.    In 
two  volumes.    Large  12mo.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1850. 
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11.  The  Histobt  of  the  Decline  aio)  Fall  of  the  Rohian  Empire. 
By  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.  With  Notes  by  Rev.  H.  H.  Milbian.  A  new 
edition.  In  six  volnmes.  Large  12aio.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1850. 

The  respective  merits  of  these  three  standard  Histories  are  so  well  under- 
stood and  appreciated,  that  a  single  word  on  this  point,  at  this  late  day,  woold 
seem  out  of  place.  The  world  h&a  made  up  its  mind  fully  in  resard  to  them, 
and  will  never  change  its  opinion.  While  History  is  read  and  appreciatcM], 
they  will  be  regard^  as  among  the  choicest  and  ablest  productions  of  the 
hnman  mind,  and  referred  to  as  leading  authorities,  notwithstanding  their 
finults. 

The  cheapness  of  this  new  edition  is  a  marvel.  The  three  works  are  uni- 
form in  size  (averaging  over  500  pages  each)  and  general  appearance ;  are 
printed  on  fair  type  and  good  paper ;  and  are  neatly  and  substantially  bound  in 
cloth — making  a  really  fine  library  edition.  And  yet  they  are  sold  at  the 
astonishingly  low  price  of  forty  cents  a  volume!  Macauiay's  brilliant  his- 
tory complete,  as  far  as  published,  for  80  cents !  What  must  John  Bull  think 
of  Yankee  enterprise !  We  doubt  if  the  world  can  match  it  The  enter- 
prising publishers  deserve  an  extended  patronage. 

We  view  this  cheapening  of  such  important  standard  histories  in  a  higher 
light  than  that  of  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  a  direct  temptation  to  multitudes  to 
buy  and  read  them  who  would  not  otherwise  think  of  it.  It  must  tend  to 
crowd  out  of  the  market  much  of  the  vile  and  corrupting  literature  of  the  day, 
which  is  bought  as  much  for  its  cheapness  as  for  any  other  motive.  When, 
for  $5  60,  a  man  can  buy  three  splendid  Histories,  in  fourteen  beautiful  vol- 
umes, containing  more  than  7,000  pages  of  intensely  interesting  and  vatuaUe 
reading,  and  making  of  themselves  quite  a  Dbrary,  he  will  dedine  ^  the  last 
novel,  and  not  waste  his  money  on  the  *'  yellow  cover"  literature,  tint  is 
dear  at  any  price. 

12.  History  of  Ctbus  the  Great.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  With  Engravings. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1850. 

The  character  of  this  series  of  personal  Histories  is  so  well  established  that 
we  may  well  spare  our  criticism.  The  present  volume  is  not  quite  equal  in 
interest  to  some  of  the  former  ones,  and  mainly  for  the  reason  that  we  have 
some  doubts  whether  we  are  reading  veritable  history  all  the  while  or  not. 
The  Greek  historians — Herodotus  and  Xenophon— the  chief  sources  whence 
our  knowledge  of  the  great  Persian  monarch  is  derived,  it  is  well  known  difier 
essentially  in  their  narratives — both  are  evidently  greatly  embellished  for  ef- 
fect—and  the  opinion  of  the  world  is  divided  in  reference  to  their  credibility. 
It  is  the  Cyrus  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  whose  story  Mr.  Abbott  so  grace- 
fully narrates — a  story  which  has  been  read  these  two  thousand  years  with 
unaoated  interest,  whether  it  be  true  or  false. 

Cyrus  has  a  grand  prophetic  character  and  Scripture  interest.  He  it  was 
who  took  Babylon  on  the  night  of  Belshazzar's  impious  revelry.  He  was  the 
deliverer  of  the  Jews  from  their  long  captivity.  He  possessed  many  noble 
traits  of  character,  and  seems  to  have  had  many  just  ideas  of  the  true  God. 
We  can  but  drop  a  tear  over  his  melancholy  end. 

13.  Systematic  Benevolbncr— Three  Premium  Treatises.  The  Divine  Law 
of  Beneficence,  by  Rev.  Parsons  Cook  :  Zaccheus,  or  Scriptural  Benevo- 
lence, by  Rev.  Samuel  Harris  :  and  the  Mission  of  the  Church,  by  Rev. 
Edward  A.  Lawrence.    New  York :  American  Tract  Society. 

14.  The  Faithful  Steward  ;  or.  Systematic  Beneficence  an  Essential  of 
Christian  Character,  by  Rev.  S.  D.  Clark.  New  York:  M.  W.  Dodd. 
1850. 
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Instead  of  one  treatise,  here  are  foor.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  is  the  best. 
lA^e  honor  the  judgment  of  the  Committee  of  Award  in  distributing  the  gener- 
ous prize  offered  among  the  four.  Each  has  its  peculiar  excellencies,  some 
in  one  line  of  merit  aira  some  in  another — and  all  possess  superior  worth,  and 
discuss  the  great  theme  with  thoroughness,  with  eloquence,  and  no  mean  power 
of  illustration.  The  discussion  in  each  is  eminently  Scriptural  and  of  a  prac- 
tical character.  The  light  of  Grod*s  own  Word  is  made  to  shine  upon  the  sub- 
ject, and  Christian  experience  is  happily  appealed  to.  The  subject  discussed, 
80  vitally  connected  with  individual  piety  ana  usefulness,  and  with  the  interests 
of  the  church  and  a  perishing  world— the  varied  ability  which  characterizes 
the  discussion — and  the  pressing  need  of  such  a  result  as  can  be  reached  only 
by  the  extensive  adoption  of  the  principle  involved  and  urged  in  these  treatises, 
ought  to  secure  for  tnem  the  piayerful  reading  of  every  minister,  and  every 
Christian  throughout  the  land. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why  the  Tract  Society  have  published  (as  they 
have  in  the  neat  volume  before  us)  three  of  the  four  premium  treatises,  and  not 
tiie  whole.  Our  friend  Dodd,  however,  ready  to  every  good  work  of  the  kind, 
vfe  are  glad  to  see,  has  come  promptly  forward  and  supplied  their  lack  of 
service. 

15.  A  Dictionary  of  Piu.cTici.L  Medicines  ;  comprising  General  Pathology, 
the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Diseases,  &c.,  by  James  Copland,  M.D., 
F.R.B.  Edited,  with  additions,  by  Crarlss  A.  Lee,  M.D.  Part  XXI. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.  1860. 

The  literary  merit  of  this  voluminous  work  is  unquestionably  of  the  highest 
order.  As  to  its  scientific  and  practical  value  we  are  not  qualified  to  express 
an  enlightened  opinion.  Competent  jnd^s,  however,  pronounce  it  to  be  de- 
cidedly the  leading  production  of  the  age,  ooth  as  it  re^rds  its  philosophy  and 
its  vast  accumulation  of  facts,  as  well  as  the  systematic  order  in  which  they 
are  arranged :  so  highly  elaborate  and  finished,  it  is  affirmed,  are  the  different 
articles,  that  they  form  complete  monographs  on  the  various  subjects  of  which 
they  treat.  The  Edinburgh  Medical  ana  Surgical  Journal  says  of  it — **  A 
work  as  yet  unrivaled  in  the  English  language. 

16.  Latter-Dat  Pabcphlkts.  Edited  by  Thomas  Carltls.  New  York: 
Harper  &.  Brothers.    1 860. 

These  are  pamphlets  of  about  forty  pages  each,  issued  monthly,  in  which 
various  public  matters,  pertaining  mainlv  to  Great  Britain,  are  discussed,  if  so 
Bober  a  term  can  be  applied  to  such  outlandish  jargon.  The  titles  of  the  six 
before  us  are — The  Present  Time — Model  Prisons — Downing  Street — ^The 
New  Downing  Street — ^Parliaments.  They  are  written  in  Carlyle's  very  worst 
strain  and  style ;  and  although  they  contain  some  timely  and  noble  truths, 
spoken  fearlessly,  and  pointeoly,  ana  now  and  then  with  withering  effect,  they 
give  utterance,  at  the  same  time,  to  many  barbarous,  monstrous  sentiments, 
alike  oflfensive  to  good  taste,  piety,  and  all  that  is  wholesome  and  good  in 
society. 

Carlyle  is  crazy !  No  thoroughlv  sane  mind  could  foam  and  rant  at  such 
a  prodigious  rate.  We  agree  with  the  "  London  Punch,*'  that  he  needs  some 
cme  to  take  care  of  his  reputation.  The  course  he  is  now  pursuing  must  dam- 
age, if  it  does  not  utterly  destrov  it.  And  what  he  can  be  aiming  at  by  such 
a  tirade  of  scorn,  invective»  and  bedlamite  storming,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  con- 
jecture. 

We  especially  protest  as^inst  the  general  title  which  he  has  given  to  these 
mad  rhapsodies — ^  Latter-Day"  pamphlets.  This  is  a  sacred  Scriptural  term, 
having  a  solemn,  sacred  application,  and  to  pervert  it  to  such  a  use  is  in  very 
bad  taste,  to  say  the  least. 
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17.  Southjct's  CoBfHOir-PLACB  Book.  Edited  by  his  Son-in-law,  lows  Wood 
Wartkr,  B.D.  8vo.  Ttiird  and  Fourth  Nnmbers.  New  York :  Harper 
dL  Brothers.    1850. 

We  have  already  expressed  oar  opinion  of  the  first  two  numbers  of  this 
work,  and  these  complete  it  It  is  a  voluminous  collection  of  all  sorts  of  rare 
quotations,  from  an  almost  endless  list  of  authors,  and  on  every  conceivaUe 
topic  of  thought  and  inquiry.  It  is  a  vast  wilderness  of  detached  thouffhts 
and  facts,  in  which  one  may  wander  about  all  his  life  without  seeing  all;  a 
mammoth  museum,  in  which  the  curiosities  of  literature,  gathered  from 
every  quarter,  are  arranged  without  much  order  or  system,  yet  contaioiDg, 
with  much  that  is  common-place,  and  some  that  is  decidedly  exceptional,  a 
multitude  of  gems,  and  other  rare  and  valuable  things.  It  is  interesting  as 
an  index  to  l^athey*s  tastes,  and  habits,  and  the  character  and  extent  of  bia 
reading.  It  is  valuable  as  embodying  many  of  the  chdcest  thoughts  of  old 
authors,  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects. 

18.  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Robert  Southet.    Edited  by  lus 

Son,  the  Rev.  Charles  Cuthbert  Southey,  M.A.    To  be  completed  in 

six  parts.    8vo.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1850. 

This  is  an  exceedingly  captivating  work,  thus  far.  That  part  of  it  especi- 
ally which  Southey  has  drawn  up  himself  in  the  form  of  ^  Letters  to  a  Famil- 
iar Friend,"  embracing  his  ancestry,  his  early  life  and  struggles,  and  the 
incipient  stages  of  his  aatborship  and  fame,  is  inimitably  beautiful.  The  nar- 
rative is  free,  unaffected,  lively,  and  abounds  with  some  exquisite  delineations 
of  character,  and  representations  of  truth.  It  cannot  fail  to  prove  an  emi- 
nently popular  work,  and  to  extend  the  sphere  of  the  gifted  Poet's  feme  and 
influence. 

19.  The  Past,  Presekt,  and  F«jture  of  the  Republic.  Translated  from 
the  French  of  Alphonsk  de  Lahartine.  New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
1860. 

The  design  of  this  work  is,  as  the  celebrated  author  savs,  to  **  recapitulate 
briefly,  for  the  use  of  those  who  have  not  the  time  to  read  every  morning  the 
innumerable  swarm  of  public  journals,  the  principal  events  since  the  founda- 
tion of  the  Republic ;  to  analyze  the  ideas,  the  doctrines,  the  opinions,  the 
illusions,  the  truths  which  dispute  possession  of  the  intelligence  of  the  masses.** 
We  need  not  sav  that  the  work  is  performed  with  remarkable  ability,  and 
great  candor  ana  fairness.  The  historical  sketch  of  the  leading  events 
which  have  occurred  since  the  revolution  of  February,  is  b^  the  hand  of  a 
master.  The  position  and  strength  of  the  several  parties  existing  under  the 
Republic,  are  set  forth  with  great  clearness  and  impartiality.  And  all  the 
great  questions  which  relate  to  home  afiairs,  foreign  relations,  finance, 
taxation,  and  suffrage,  are  discussed  with  no  little  tact  and  ability.  It  is  calm» 
dispassionate,  and  hopeful  in  its  tone. 

It  holds  up  Lamartine  to  view  in  a  most  favorable  light ;  and  more  than 
ever  makes  us  regret  that  the  helm  of  government  was  wrested  from  his 
hands.  France  had  never  committed  the  errors  which  she  has  committed — 
never  stained  her  honor  and  branded  her  name  with  infamy  before  the  civil- 
ized world  by  her  afiair  with  Rome — had  she  followed  the  wise  and  conserva- 
tive counsels  of  the  gifted  aud  noble-souled  Lamartine. 

He  says  that  the  Socialist  party,  from  which  we  are  wont  to  apprehend  the 
chief  danger  to  France,  is  *'  to  be  deplored,  but  not  in  the  least  to  be  dreaded." 
And  here  is  the  reason :  '*  Among  a  population  of  thirty-six  million  souls, 
there  are  six  millions  of  land-owners,  twelve  millions  of  house-owners,  tax 
millions  of  possessors  of  capital,  of  public  stocks,  of  banks,  of  commercial 
establishments,  of  shipping,  of  public  functions,  of  grades,  of  posts  in  the 
army  or  navy — ^in  all,  twenty-six  millions  of  proprietors,  not  one  iji  whom 
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'Would  reBicn  bis  fireside,  his  capital,  bis  bnsiDess,  his  rents,  his  pay,  except 
^nith  his  life.'*  '*  The  sole  danger  to  the  Republic  is  in  the  party  of  the  dy- 
nasty of  1830." 

20.  The  Works  of  Leohard  Woods,  D.D.    In  ^e  volumes.    Vol.  II. 
New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.     1860. 

We  have  already  expressed  a  strongly  favorable  opinion  of  the  first  volume 
of  this  work.  The  present  volume  is  characterizea  by  the  same  lucid  and 
truly  elegant  simplicity  of  language,  the  same  clearness  and  power  of  argu- 
ment, the  same  reverence  for  the  Scriptures  as  the  rule  of  faith,  the  same 
masterly  methods  of  investigation,  we  had  occasion  to  commend  in  our  notice 
of  Vol.  I.  These  works  must,  as  we  think,  prove  a  very  valuable  addition  to 
our  stock  of  theological  literature.  If  we  mistake  not,  they  are  destined  to 
Itve,  and  be  read  bv  students  of  theology  and  preachers  of  the  gospel,  as 
standard  works  on  the  subjects  of  which  they  treat. 

The  present  volume,  like  its  predecessor,  appears  in  the  form  of  Theologi- 
cal Lectures.  The  doctrine,  of  Divine  Providence  is  the  theme  of  the  first 
/our  of  these  lectures.  We  have  read  them  with  unqualified  approbation. 
The  next  topic  is  Moral  Agency^  the  examination  of  which  extends  through 
thirteen  lectures.  In  the  constitution  of  a  moral  agent  Dr.  W.  places  three 
elements,  i.  e..  Conscience,  Will,  and  Afiections.  From  the  latter,  in  the  view 
of  Dr.  W.,  a  moral  being  derives  his  character  as  ffood  or  bad.  They  are 
the  motives  subjectivey  which  determine  the  acts  of  the  will,  or  the  voluntary 
operations  of  the  mind.  Dr.  W.  takes  his  stand  strongly  on  the  side  of 
Inoral  Necessity,  and  wholly  repudiates  the  doctrine  of  '*  a  jmoer  of  corUrary 
choice  "  without  contrary  inducement.  He  belongs  to  the  school  of  Edwards, 
maintaining  the  doctrines  of  Liberty,  Natural  AbUity,  and  Moral  Inability^  in 
the  senses  held  by  Edwards.  We  have  no  space  even  to  state  his  argument 
on  these  intricate  questions,  much  less  to  review  it.  It  is  conducted  with  his 
Ttsual  thoroughness  and  candor. 

Having  considered  man  as  a  moral  agentt  Dr.  W.  next  proceeds  to  view 
him  as  a  depraved  moral  agent  Twelve  lectures  are  occupied  with  this  sub- 
ject The  argument  in  proof  that  man  is  such  an  agent,  as  derived  from  the 
Scriptures  and  human  conduct,  is  presented  with  great  clearness  and  convin- 
cing power.  The  fact  is  demonstrated.  The  objections  to  this  proposition  are 
fully  stated,  and  ably  answered.  Dr.  W.  candidly  admits,  that  no  philosophi- 
cal theory  which  has  been  invented  to  account  for  man's  depravity,  is  free 
from  difficulties.  His  remarks  on  the  theory  of  Dr.  John  Taylor,  as  also  on 
the  views  of  original  sin  held  by  Coleridge,  are  well  worth  reading.  What  is 
commonly  known  as  the  orthodox  view  of  man  as  a  fallen  %nd  ruined  being, 
finds  an  able  advocacy  in  these  lectures.  Depravity  is  *'  a  well-known, 
dreadful  fact — a  fact,  whether  explained  or  unexplained^  as  certain  as  our  ex- 
istence." It  concerns  our  present  state  and  future  destiny  as  moral  beings. 
It  is  eminently  "  the  part  of  Christian  wisdom  to  receive  those  particular 
views  of  the  subject  which  best  agree  with  the  current  representations  of 
Scripture,  and  with  the  lessons  of  experience  and  observation,  to  whatever 
speculative  objections  those  views  may  be  exposed." 

The  lectures  on  the  Atonement,  twelve  in  number,  we  have  read,  and  some 
of  them  carefully  studied,  only  to  be  impressed  and  delighted  with  their  great 
excellence.  The  Dr.  begins  his  inquiry  at  the  proper  place — the  Scriptures. 
His  first  question  is,  What  does  the  Bible  teach  ?  His  classification  of  pas- 
sages, as  well  as  their  exegesis,  we  think  to  be  admirably  executed.  The 
doctrine  of  substitution  or  vicarious  sufferings ;  that  of  propitiation,  or  satis- 
faction of  justice  in  the  sense  of  answering  its  penal  ends ;  both  are  clearly 
stated  and  ably  vindicated.  Dr.  W.  does  not  hold  that  Christ  suffered  the 
literal  penalty  of  the  law,  but  an  equivalent  for  it  He  agrees  with  those 
theologians  who  regard  the  atonement  as  general.  His  **  Remarks  on  the 
controversy  respecting  the  extent  of  the  atonement,  as  conducted  by  the  two 
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parties,"  are  exceedingly  valuable.    He  takes  Symington  and  Jenkyn,  as  tbo 
representative  types  of  these  '^  parties ;"  and  shows  by  an  admirable  compari- 
son of  their  views,  that  they  are  much  nearer  alike,  than  their  difference   of 
phraseology  would  seem  to  imply.    We  cannot  speaik  too  highly  of  the  Dr-'s 
manner  of  treating  the  atonement.    To  those,  if  any  such  there  be,  wlio 
have  been  captivated  with  the  unscriptural  mysticisms  of  Dr.  Bnshnell  on 
the  subject,  or  are  inclined  to  view  his  system  as  no  departure  from  soond 
faith,  we  respectfully  recommend  the  reading  of  these  Lectures.    We  have 
no  desire  to  disguise  the  fact,  that  we  belong  to  the  admirers  of  Dr.  Woods, 
as  a  theological  writer.    Few  can  be  compared  with  him  in  this  respect 

s.  T.  8. 
[Bj  Bkv.  J.  Fbw  Smith,  Prof,  in  Anbam  Theol  Seminary.] 

21.  Elements  of  the  Art  of  Rhetoric;  adapted  for  use  in  Ckilleges  and 
Academies,  and  also  for  Private  Study.  By  Henrt  N.  Day.  I2mo. 
Hudson,  Ohio,  1850. 

The  title  of  this  work  a))propriately  describes  its  character.  It  is  a  clear 
and  systematic  exhibition  of  the  elements  of  the  Art  of  Rhetoric.  It  is  such 
a  work  as  those  acquainted  with  Professor  Day's  previous  contributions  tci  the 
study  of  Rhetoric  and  Elocution  would  expect  from  him :  thorough,  philoao- 

f>hic«  exact,  covering  all  the  ground  of  its  subject,  yet  not  departing  from  the 
imits  by  which  the  subject  is  bounded ;  beginning  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple, and  from  it  logically  developing  the  whole  system. 

Many  of  our  popular  systems  of  Rhetoric  have  been  deficient  either  in  the 
fundamental  view  which  they  have  taken  of  the  subject  or  in  the  order  in 
which  they  have  presented  it.  Some  have  given  it  a  very  limited  restriction, 
while  others  giving  it  a  wide  comprehension  have  failed  to  exhibit  tbe 
distinction  between  it  and  the  kindred  art  of  Logic,  and  Grammatical  science. 
Others  have  collected  many  valuable  remarks  on  language,  and  composition, 
and  style,  and  elocution,  and  have  thus  presented  rules  of  criticisin,  rather 
than  the  elements  of  the  art  of  Rhetoric ;  while  others,  though  more  philosophi- 
cal in  their  view,  have  yet  overlooked  an  important  part  of  the  art  which 
they  profess  to  teach.  A  prominent  defect  has  been  the  fulure  to  seize  upon 
the  fundamental  idea  of  Rhetoric,  and  then  systematically,  scientifically,  to  de- 
velop that  idea,  and  show  it  pervading  the  whole  of  what  is  exhibited  as  the 
province  of  Rhetoric.  Then,  again,  there  has  been  a  doubt  whether  Rhetoric 
should  be  treated  as  a  science  or  as  an  art,  as  a  philosophy  or  a  practice.  So 
that  while  we  have  manv  excellent  works  within  the  broad  field  of  Rhetoric, 
we  have  scarcely  one  which  gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  field ; 
and  so  applies  its  principles  as  to  show  the  way  to  success  in  rhetorical  per> 
formancei .  We  are  accustomed  to  attach  more  value  to  Dr.  Blair's  Lectures, 
than  seems  of  late  to  have  been  accorded  them — and  we  yield  to  none  in  oar 
estimate  of  those  excellent  works.  The  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  by  Dr. 
Campbell,  and  The  Elements  of  Rhetoric  by  Archbishop  Whately :  and  yet  we 
think  that  by  one  who  intelligently  considers  the  subject  the  remarks  above 
made  will  be  found  applicable  even  to  them. 

Professor  Day  has  endeavored,  and  we  think  successfully,  to  avoid  their 
errors,  and  supply  their  deficiencies.  The  prominent  characteristics  of  his 
work  are,  tlie  general  exactness  of  his  definitions,  the  clear  limitation  of  hie 
subject,  the  philosophic  development  of  it,  the  lar^e  share  of  ^attention  which 
he  gives  to  invention  as  a  branch  of  Rhetoric,  and  his  analysis  of  style.  In 
these  particulars,  especially  in  the  last,  there  will  be  found  to  consist  what  of 
orijrinallty  the  book  possesses,  and  its  chief  value  above  kindred  works. 

He  unhesitatingly  treats  of  Rhetoric  as  an  wrt;  distinguishing  an  art  from  a 
science,  by  the  circumstance  that  while  a  science  "  proposes  truths  and  prin- 
ciples only  as  subjects  of  knowledge,"  an  art "  carries  them  out  in  applicati<Hi 
to  practice."  Every  art  of  course  implies  science — ^implies  certain  **  troths 
and  principles  **  on  which  it  is  based--and  therefore  has  its  foundatkn  in 
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realities,  and  is  capable  of  assuming  a  systematic  form.  Indeed  only  as  snch 
Is  it  worthy  of  the  name  of  an  art.  He  who  undertakes  to  ^ve  instruction 
in  urt  must,  therefore,  have  regard  to  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based,  and 
by  which  it  is  controlled ;  and  must  exhibit  these,  not  merely  as  a  set  of 
scientific  principles,  but  as  principles  applied  to  practice.  '*  An  art  always 
contemplates  the  exertion  of  some  power  or  faculty ;  and  proposes  to  point 
out  the  means  and  furnish  the  occasion,  of  developing  and  regulating  that 
faculty  in  the  best  manner."  It  is  the  province  of  the  Art  of  Rhetoric,  for 
instance,  not  simply  to  teach  men  the  principles  of  oratory,  to  show  them 
what  oratory  is,  but  also  to  show  them  how  to  be  orators — to  aid  them  in  be- 
coming orators.  And  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  these  are  two  different  ob- 
jects ;  and  that  the  accomplishment  of  one  does  not  necessarily  secure  the 
other.  A  man  may  have  a  scientific  acquaintance  with  music,  and  yet  not 
be  a  good  performer.  He  may  be  a  good  critic,  who  is  but  an  indifferent 
writer  or  speaker.  A  man  may  skillfully  practice  an  art  who  can  tell  but 
little,  scientifically,  of  the  principles  on  which  it  is  based.  Yet  even  uncon- 
sciously he  is  conforming  to  fixed  prineiples,  which  his  own  intuition,  or  his 
observation  have  discerned,  and  without  deliberately  considering  it,  is  guiding 
his  practice  by  them.  This  will  be  found  true  of  those  who  are  sometimes 
caUed  ** natural  orators;"  that  is,  men  who  have  had  no  training  in  the 
schools  of  rhetoric  and  elocution.  They  speak  according  to  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  and  this  is  true  art  And  the  great  work  of  an  art,  as  an  instructor,  is 
to  teach  men  how  to  conform  most  truly  to  those  fixed  laws  of  mind,  in  man, 
which  constitute  his  nature.  The  art,  in  other  words,  does  not  invent  prin- 
ciples— but  exhibits  and  applies  them — and  teaches  how  the  individual  ma^ 
give  them  force  in  his  own  case.  And  here  we  find  the  proper  ground  to  esti- 
mate the  value  of  rhetorical  studies,  and  to  expose  the  absurd  notion,  that 
Rhetpric  is  but  a  mere  artifice,  the  tool  of  the  sophist,  or  of  the  vain  aspirant 
after  applause.  It  is  not  a  mere  artifice,  but  a  noble  art  It  is  concerned 
not  simply  about  words,  but  about  words  as  expressions  of  thought.  It  aims 
to  develop  the  powers  with  which  man  is  endowed — to  teach  him  how  to  use 
his  faculties  most  effectively,  most  wisely.  It  contemplates  man  as  he  is ; 
a  complex  being,  acted  upon  by  a  variety  of  influences,  moved  by  many  im- 
pulses, the  prey  of  varied  emotions,  a  being  of  intellect,  of  feeling,  of  will, 
dwelling  with  his  fellows,  the  subject  of  sympathy ;  dwelling  in  a  physical 
world,  in  the  midst  of  sights  and  sounds  wnich  constantly  affect  nim.  It 
studies  the  working  of  his  mind  and  heart ;  the  effects  of  sound  upon  the 
soul,  of  physical  thin^  upon  man's  spiritual  part.  It  considers  the  effect  of 
certain  classes  of  truths,  and  certain  modes  of  presenting  truth,  upon  the 
soul.  It  investigates  the  faculties  of  speech,  and  the  laws  of  language.  And 
from  all  these  studies  deriving  its  principles,  it  aims  so  to  arrange  and  pre- 
sent these,  as  to  show  men  t^  power  that  is  in  them,  and  to  teach  them  now 
to  use  it.  And  so  long  as  the  utterance  of  noble  thoughts  aright,  by  the  lip 
or  the  pen, — that  is,  so  long  as^  discourse,  shall  be  esteemed  a  glory  of  our 
race,  so  long  shall  the  art  of  Rhetoric,  the  art  which  teaches  men  how  to  dis- 
course aright,  be  worthy  of  careful  study,  a  part  in  the  circle  of  discipline 
which  is  to  give  to  man  his  most  complete  development. 

In  his  introductory  chapter  Prof.  Day  affirms  it  to  be  "  the  object  of  the  art 
of  Rhetoric  to  develop  and  guide  the  FacuUy  of  Discourse ;"  that  is  :  *'  it 
proposes  to  explain  the  principles  by  which  we  discourse,  or  communicate 
thought  and  feeling  to  other  minds,  and  to  furnish  the  means  of  acquiring  a 
skill  and  dexterity  in  the  use  of  this  power." — p.  1.  Its  limits  and  relations 
to  other  arts  are  then  set  forth ;  and  then  foUows  a  concise  but  valuable  and 
interesting  chapter,  exhibiting  Rhetoric  as  a  developing  and  invigorating  art. 
This  is  followed  by  a  view  of  Rhetoric  in  its  relation  to  ^Esthetics,  or  as 
"  an  aesthetic  art"  We  regard  the  positions  maintained  in  these  chapters  as 
highly  hnportant)  and  think  that  essential  service  is  done  by  the  clear  exhibi- 
tioQ  of  them.    To  distinguish  between  things  often  confounaed,  and  to  exhibit 
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clearly  the  true  relation  of  things  connected,  is  sometimes  a  difficult  task. 
Thus  we  often  find  writers  on  Rhetoric  confounding  it  with  Grammar  or  Logic, 
or  Taste  and  Criticism.  Prof.  D.  has  clearly  distinguished  it  from  all  these, 
while  showing  its  relation  to  them.  We  commend  these  chapters  to  the 
reader's  attention. 

After  enumerating  and  distinguishing  the  different  kinds  of  discourse,  ora- 
tory being  regarded  as  "  the  proper  form  of  discourse,  in  its  strictest  and  fullest 
import,"  and  as  constituting  the  immediate  object  of  Rhetoric,  the  author  pro- 
ceeds to  announce  the  two  great  divisions  of  the  art  of  Rhetoric ;  viz. :  Bt' 
vention  and  Style,  The  first  of  these,  Invention,  is  treated  at  great  length; 
and  this,  as  already  intimated,  constitutes  one  of  the  most  striking  and  valuable 
features  of  the  work.  It  is  remarkable  that  in  most  of  our  treatises  on  Rhet- 
oric, this  has  been  almost  entirely  overlooked.  And  yet  on  reflection  it  mast 
appear  that  it  is  a  constituent  and  indispensable  part  of  Rhetoric.  Discouree 
is  concerned  not  simply  with  language  ;  but  rather  mainly  with  thought  which 
is  expressed  in  language.  We  cordially  agree  with  Prof.  D.  in  the  remark, 
**  that  Invention  must  constitute  the  very  life  of  an  art  of  Rhetoric.  It  respects 
the  soul  and  substance  of  discourse— the  thought  which  is  communicated. 
Quintilian  justly  says,  *invenire  jmrnumfuii  estoue  prxcipuum.*  It  is  in  in- 
yention  that  the  mind  of  the  learner  is  most  easily  interested,  most  capable  of 
sensible  improvement.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  awaken  a  hearty  interest  in 
mere  st^le,  independent  of  the  thought,  as  the  futile  attempts  to  teach  the  art  of 
composition  as  a  mere  thing  of  verbal  expression  have  proved.  Composing, 
when  thus  taught,  must  necessarily  be  regarded  as  a  drudgery,  and  be  shunned 
instinctively  with  a  strong  aversion.  It  is  otherwise  when  the  thought  is  the 
main  thing  regarded.  There  is  to  every  man  a  pure  and  elevatea  pleasure 
in  inventing.  There  is  a  pleasure  in  expressing  thoughts  that  have  sprung 
into  being  from  one's  own  creative  intellect :  in  embodying  them  in  appropriate 
forms  or  language." — p.  33 — 84. 

Invention  has  reference  both  to  the  supply,  and  the  arrangement  or  disposi- 
tion of  the  thought.  **  The  ultimate  end  of  all  discourse  partakes  of  a  moral 
or  ethical  character ;  but  the  immediate  objects  through  wnich  this  ethical  end 
is  reached  may  lie  in  the  understanding,  the  feelings,  or  the  will  of  the  per- 
son addressed." — p.  42.  This  suggests  the  different  objects  of  discourse,  of 
which  Prof.  D.  says :  '<  The  possible  immediate  objects  of  all  proper  discourse 
are  but  four  in  number — viz. :  explanation,  conviction,  excitation,  and  per- 
suasion."— lb.  And  these  four  objects  constitute  the  four  parts  under  which 
the  subject  of  Invention  is  fully  treated.  We  are  not  sure  that  the  forms  of 
expression  in  its  treatment  are  in  every  case  the  best  that  might  be  used ;  and 
we  think  that  some  important  points  are  not  made  so  prominent  as  they  deserve 
to  be  made.  We  would,  for  instance,  prefer  to  see  the  subject  of  Unity  more 
distinctly  and  fully  developed  by  itself— and  think  that  the  whole  discussion  is 
made  rather  more  fragmentary  than  is  desirable.  Yet  the  essential  elements 
are  there,  and  are  for  the  most  part  philosophically  exhibited  ;  that  is,  in  their 
due  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  whole.  The  discussion  is  masterly,  in- 
structive, valuable ;  full  of  suggestion  to  those  who  have  allowed  themselves 
to  overlook  this  branch  of  rhetorical  art ;  and  highly  interesting  to  those  who 
have  already  learned  to  give  it  a  proper  degree  of  attention. 

In  treating  of  the  second  general  division  of  his  subject,  Prof.  D.  presents 
us  with  a  new  analjrsis  of  Style,  which  commends  itself  to  our  attention. 
**  The  first  generic  distinction  of  the  properties  of  Style  is  into  the  absolute  and 
the  relative,  **  The  absolute  properties  of  Style  are  founded  on  the  nature 
and  laws  of  language  itself."  **  The  relative  properties  are  those  which  are 
determined  by  the  state  of  the  speaker's  minu,  or  by  that  of  the  mind  ad- 
dressed."—p.  168. 

Language  is  then  defined  to  be  'Uhe  r/erbal  body\  of  thought;^*  and  this  defi- 
nition is  appropriately  defended  by  these  remarks:  "Language  is  "not,  as 
sometimes  represented  in  loose  expression,  the  mere  dress  of  thought    It  has 
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a  vital  connection  with  thouglit ;  and  is  far  more  tmly  and  appropriately  con- 
ed ved  of  as  the  living  organic  body  of  thought,  interpenetrated  throughont 
with  the  vitality  of  the  thought,  as  the  natural  body  with  the  life  of  the  spirit, 
having  living  connections  Mtween  its  parts,  giving  it  unity,  and  making  it  a 
whole,  than  as  a  mere  dress,  having  no  relation  to^thought,  and  no  organic 
dependence  in  its  parts." — p.  170. 

We  are  glad  to  see  this  view,  so  ably,  although  so  concisely  exhibited  as  it 
is  in  this  work.  In  our  opinion  it  is  the  true,  and  only  view  of  Language,  and 
Ihe  only  proper  basis  for  the  study  of  Style.  Style  thus  becomes  something 
more  tnan  mere  words.  It  is  the  expression  of  thought— *and  correctness,  per- 
fection of  style,  is  something  more  than  mere  outward  adornment,  and  over- 
weening care  for  appearance.  It  is  the  perfect  expression  of  thought  Then, 
too,  such  is  the  relation  of  the  two,  that  style  affects  thought :  that  cultivation 
of  perfection  in  the  use  of  language,  tencfs  to  cultivate  the  character  of  think' 
ing.  That  is,  the  best  style  requires  clearness,  energy,  and  elegance  in  the 
thought. 

The  "  absolute  "  properties  of  Style  are  now  distributed  into  three  classes, 
^  as  they  respect  more  directly  the  nature  of  the  material  of  language,  or 
articulate  sounds ;  the  relation  of  that  material  to  the  content  of  language,  or 
the  relation  of  articulate  sounds  to  thought ;  or  the  laws  of  thought  itself. 
These  several  classes  may  be  denominated  the  oral,  the  suggestive^  and  the 
grammatical  properties  of  Style." — ^p.  173. 

The  oral  properties  are  divided  into  Euphony  and  Harmony,  And  here 
Prof.  D's  elocutionary  studies  enable  him  to  present  some  valuable  sug- 
gestions and  illustrations.  The  suggestive  properties  include  the  imitative 
and  the  symbolical  properties  of  style.  The  grammatical  properties  respect  the 
forms  of  wordst  their  connection,  or  their  meaning. — The  relative  properties  are 
distributed  into  the  suh^'ective  and  the  objective  properties.  The  subjective  proper- 
ties, which  are  determined  by  the  mental  conaition  of  the  speaker,  incluide  sig' 
nificance,  continuousness,  and  naturalness.  The  objective  properties,  "  which 
are  determined  to  discourse  by  a  regard  to  the  effect  on  the  mind  addressed," 
are  clearness,  energy,  and  elegance. 

Appended  to  the  work  is  a  list  of  "  Themes  *'  for  exercise  in  the  several 
departments  of  which  it  treats.  The  whole  work  is  divided  into  sections,  the 
definitions  and  leading  thoughts  being  printed  in  larger.type  than  the  explana- 
tory remarks.  This  arrangement,  while  probably  increasing  its  value  as  a 
text-book,  makes  it  a  less  readable  book.  Indeed,  it  is  a  text-book — a  book  of 
^  elements  " — a  book  to  be  studied  rather  than  read — a  book  for  teachers  as 
well  as  for  learners.  Such  it  was  designed  to  be :  and  no  one  can  study  it 
without  profit.  And  yet  we  think  it  might  have  been  made  somewhat  more 
readable ;  and  were  we  to  find  fault  with  it,  it  would  be  on  this  account, — that 
it  does  not  deal  enough  in  the  practical  application,  but  is  rather  philosophical 
and  abstract  throughout,  excepting  its  illustrations :  that  it  is  made  more  frag- 
mentary than  was  desirable,  and  so  fails  to  take  as  firm  hold,  as  a  whole,  on 
the  mind,  as  it  should  take ;  and  that  sometimes  some  of  the  statements  are 
not  quite  so  concise  and  clear  as  we  think  they  might  be  made.  We  should 
probably  venture,  on  a  few  points,  perhaps  of  minor  importance,  to  differ  from 
the  author.  We  should  prefer,  in  some  cases,  the  more  familiar  mode  of 
stating  things,  and  a  little  greater  expansion  of  some  parts,  or  rather  the  fuller 
development  of  them ;  and  we  think  that  there  might  have  been  a  little  more 
of  interest  and  vivacity  given  to  the  work. 

We  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  excellence  of  Prof.  Day's  illustrations.  He 
has  succeeded  in  avoiding  most  of  the  stereotyped  examples  which  have  come 
down  to  US  "  from  past  generations ;"  and  has  given  us  some  exquisite  gems 
which  have  an  intrinsic  beauty,  along  with  a  relative  value,  as  exemplifying 
his  subject. 

The  object  of  this  notice  has  not  been  to  enter  into  a  critical  examination 
of  Prof.  Day's  work,  nor  to  make  it  the  basis  of  an  article  on  Rhetoric  ;  but 
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simply  by  a  glance  at  the  leading  topics  of  the  book,  and  the  order  in  which 
they  appeared,  to  furnish  some  idea  of  the  coarse  which  the  author  has  pur- 
saed  in  the  treatment  of  his  subject,  and  the  view  which  he  takes  of  it.  We 
desire  to  direct  attention  to  the  book  as  an  important  contribution  to  the 
study  of  Rhetoric,  and  the  cause  of  sound  education,  and  as  such  would  com- 
mend it  to  the  regard  of  those  for  whose  use  it  has  been  prepared. 

22.  The  Home-Altar.  An  Appeal  in  behalf  of  Family  Worship;  with 
Prayers  and  Hymns  for  family  use.  By  Charles  F.  Deems.  New  York  : 
M.  W.  Dodd.    1860. 

This  is  a  good  book  in  its  way — but  yaluable,  mainly,  we  think,  for  its  ap- 
peal in  behalf  of  family  worship.  We  do  not  ourselves  place  a  very  high 
value  upon  forms  of  prayer  for  family  use — we  would  almost  as  soon  think  of 
introduciuj?  written  forms  into  the  closet — and  if  we  must  use  them,  there  are 
enough  of  most  excellent  collections  already  before  the  public — to  name  onl^ 
the  "  venerable  prayer-book  "  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  and  Mr.  Barnes'  judi- 
cious and  excellent  work. 

The  source  of  this  work  is  a  little  strange.  Mr.  Deems  is  a  Methodist  cler- 
gyman, and  Editor  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Fulpit !  Would  he  have  his 
brethren  not  only  write  their  sermons,  but  use  forms  of  prayer  in  their  fami- 
lies ?    Spirit  of  liberty !  where  art  thou  fled  ? 

23.  Education  for  the  Millions  ;  Physical,  Intellectual,  and  Moral.  By 
S.  W.  Gold,  M.D.    New  York :  M.  W.  Dodd.    1860. 

The  great  subject  of  Education  is  treated  of  in  a  brief,  popular,  and  judi- 
cious manner,  in  this  little  work.  The  author's  views  are  in  the  main  correct, 
wise,  and  important ;  and  every  parent  would  do  well  to  purchase  and  read 
the  work. 

24.  Railway  EcoNOMr  in  Europe  and  America.  By  Dr.  Lardner.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1860. 

This  is  a  large  12mo  volume,  containing  442  closely-printed  pages.  It 
embodies  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  information  on  tlie  subject  of  rail- 
ways, most  admirably  arranged  and  presented  for  practical  use.  It  discuss- 
es with  great  clearness  and  ability  every  conceivable  question  respecting  the 
management,  prospects,  and  relations,  commercial,  financial,  and  social,  of 
railways — and  furnishes  an  exposition  of  the  practical  results  of  all  the  im- 
portant lines  now  in  operation  m  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  Continent,  and 
in  our  own  country.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  and  comprehensiveness  of  this 
work  may  be  had  from  the  fact  that  the  Table  of  Contents  covers  twenty-one 
closely-printed  pages.  We  should  not  have  thought  it  possible  that  so  much 
could  be  said  on  this  subject— or  that  so  much  valuable  information — such  a 
thorough  discussion  of  the  whole  railway  system — such  a  world  of  facts  and 
statistical  matter,  could  be  condensed  into  a  single  volume.  Nor  is  it  a  wil- 
derness of  dry  and  uninteresting  details.  Any  intelligent  mind  will  be  sur- 
prised, delighted,  instructed,  in  poring  over  its  pages.  Dr.  Lardner  never 
did  a  better  service  than  in  preparing  and  giving  Oiis  volume  to  the  public. 
If  our  space  permitted  we  shonla  like  to  give  some  curious  facts  and  results 
from  it ;  but  our  readers  will  not  believe  us  unless  they  read  and  judge  for 
themselves. 

26.  American  Railway  Guide,  for  the  United  States.  New  York :  C.  Dins- 
more.    1860. 

We  recommend  this  little  book  to  alt  who  mean  to  travel.  It  is  full  of  re' 
iable  and  needful  information  to  such — a  knowing  and  indispensable  "  guide.* 
It  contains  accurate  tables  of  all  the  railway  lines  in  the  United  States,  giving 
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distances,  fares,  time  of  starting,  etc. — also  of  steamboats  and  stages  running 
in  c<Minection  with  railroads — ^together  with  a  complete  railway  map. 

26.  The  Conquest  of  Canada.  By  Eliot  Wa&bueton.  2  vols.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.    1850. 

This  appears  to  be  a  foil,  impartial,  and  well-authenticated  history  of  Cana- 
da, from  the  period  of  its  first  settlement  down  to  the  time  of  the  overthrow  of 
the  French  dominion,  and  the  establishment  of  England's  supremacy,  on  the 
fall  of  Quebec  in  1759.  The  author  possesses  no  little  literary  merit  and  repu- 
tation :  he  has  made  himself  master  of  bis  subject :  his  style  is  easy,  free,  grace- 
ful, and  vigorous,  and  the  entire  execution  is  superior.  It  is  unquestionably 
altogether  tbe  best  history  of  Canada,  under  the  French,  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished.   We  hope  the  acUhor  will  now  give  us  Canada  under  the  English  rule. 

27.  Pictorial  Field-Book  of  the  Revolution  ;  or.  Illustrations,  by  pen  and 
pencil,  of  the  history,  scenery,  biography,  relics,  and  traditions  of  the  War 
for  Independence.  By  Benson  J.  Lossing.  With  six  hundred  engravings. 
To  be  completed  in  about  twenty  numbers.  Parts  I.,  11.,  III.  Large  8vo, 
48  pp.  each.    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1850. 

The  above  title  is  descriptive  of  the  character  and  distinguishing  features 
of  this  truly  magnificent  work.  The  numerous  engravings  are  mostly  from 
sketches  drawn  l>y  the  author  on  a  recent  visit  to  uie  localities  described ; 
the?  are  strikingly  illustrative  of  the  scenery,  events,  and  important  characters 
embraced  in  the  text ;  and  they  are  executed  in  the  highest  style  of  the  art. 
This  is  a  most  attractive  and  valuable  feature  of  the  work.  It  is  history 
sketched  by  a  gifted  pencil. 

It  is  also  a  veritable  history  of  the  War  for  Independence — not,  indeed,  in  the 
form  of  a  continuous  and  rigid  narrative  of  the  facts  and  events  in  the  order  of 
their  occurrence — but  a  history  of  the  Revolution  gleaned  chiefly  from  its 
baUle-Jields,  in  the  order  in  which  thev  were  visited  by  the  Author,  beginning 
with  that  of  Saratoga,  interspersed  with  the  personal  adventures  and  sketches 
of  a  lively  and  poetic  tourist.  The  scenery,  the  leading  actors,  and  the  relics 
and  traditions  connected  with  these  memorable  localities,  are  ^upod  together 
with  great  artistic  skill,  and  serve  not  only  to  rivet  the  attention,  but  shed  ad- 
ditional liffht  on  the  text  of  history  itself.  The  plan  of  the  work  is  not  more 
unique  and  happily  conceived,  than  it  is  tastefully  and  beautifully  executed. 

The  pen  sketches  are  not  inferior  to  the  delineations  of  the  pencil,  and 
blending  toother  their  mutually  illustrative  graces,  they  constitute  a  page  of 
rare  attractiveness  and  excellence.  The  narrative  is  free  and  easy ;  the  style 
is  pure  and  natural;  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and  the  sketches  of  character 
are  sober  yet  graphic ;  the  author's  feelings  are  all  aglow  with  his  theme ; 
there  is  nothing  to  offend  good  taste  or  pure  sentiment :  while  the  entire  me- 
chanical execution  of  the  work  reflects  the  highest  praise  on  the  enterprise 
and  taste  of  the  Publishers.  Altogether  it  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  works 
in  the  department  of  history  that  has  ever  fallen  under  our  notice.  If  it  main- 
tains throughout,  as  we  doubt  not  it  will,  this  high  artistic  and  literary  charac- 
ter, it  must  become  immensely  popular. 

28.  The  Illustrated  Domestic  Bible.  By  the  Rev.  Inobam  Cobbin. 
New  York :  Samuel  Hueston. 

This  is  a  truly  elegant  illustrative  and  comprehensive  edition  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures.  The  work  was  published  in  London  last  year,  and  received  the 
hiffhest  commendations  from  the  best  sources.  Mr.  Hueston  proposes  to  pub- 
lisQ  it  here  from  a  duplicate  set  of  stereotype  plates,  purchased  from  the  Lon- 
don publisher,  in  twenty-five  numbers,  at  twenty-five  cents  each.    The  speci- 
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men  nambor  before  us  is  altogfether  snperior  to  the  London  copy.    The  char- 
acter and  cheapness  of  the  work  must  introduce  it  into  extensive  nse. 

Among  the  aistinguishin^  features  of  the  work  we  notice  particularly  the 
number  and  character  of  the  pictorial  illustrations — the  extensive  marginal 
references — ^the  arrangement  of  the  poetical  books  in  metrical  form—^es- 
tions  at  the  head  of  each  chapter  for  family  examination — and  dates  affixed 
to  the  chapters  for  each  morning  and  evening's  reading,  comprising  the  whole 
Bible  in  a  year.  The  Notes  are  brief,  exegetical,  critical,  and  practical — "  con- 
taining the  essence  of  the  best  commentators,  with  much  ori^nal  matter  by 
the  Editor ;''  and  so  far  as  we  have  examined,  they  seem  to  be  sound,  wise* 
and  good.  We  know  of  no  edition  of  the  Bible  so  eminently  adapted  for 
general  family  use  as  this,  and  wo  confidently  and  heartily  commend  it  as 
worthy  of  extensive  patronage. 

29.  Introductory  Lessons  on  Christian  Evidences.  By  Archbishop 
Whatelt.    Boston:  Crosby  &  Nichols.     1860. 

This  is  a  small  work  which  has  passed  through  many  editions  at  home.  It 
is  specially  adapted  to  children  and  youth,  and  is  an  admirable  manual,  on  the 
important  subject  of  which  it  treats,  to  introduce  into  Sabbath-schools,  and 
our  primary  seminaries  of  learning,  and,  indeed,  into  all  our  common  schools* 
Though  published  anonymously  in  England,  it  is  understood  to  be  from  the 
practiced  and  very  able  pen  of  Wbately. 

30.  Th£  Shouldeb-Knot  ;  or,  Sketches  of  the  Three-Fold  Life  of  Man.  A 
Story  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.  By  B.  F.  Tefft.  New  York :  Haiper 
&  Brothers.    1850. 

The  author  of  this  pleasing  volume,  to  whom  worthily  belong  the  titles  of 
Rev.  and  D.D.,  is  the  able  and  accomplished  Editor  of  "  The  Ladies'  Reposi- 
tory," of  Cincinnati — a  periodical  which,  in  point  of  literary  merit  and  beauty 
of  appearance,  is  not  only  an  honor  to  the  **  Queen  of  the  West,"  but  is,  in 
our  judgment,  decidedly  superior  to  any  other  published  in  this  countiy, 
adapted  to  the  sphere  of  woman,  and  claiming  her  patronage.  We  rejoice  in 
so  good  an  opportunity  to  say  this  much  ;  and  also  because  the  substance  of 
this  volume  originally  graced  the  pages  of  that  Repository  of  chaste  thought 
and  truly  accomplished  and  healthful  literature,  and  was  read  by  us  in  con- 
secutive numbers  with  avidity  and  ffood  impression. 

The  story  is  admirably  conceived,  and  is  developed  with  no  little  dramatic 
interest  and  effect.  There  is  not  a  word,  nor  a  sentiment  in  the  whole,  to 
which  the  most  fastidious  can  objeot.  It  breathes  no  sickly  sentimentalism, 
but  a  pure  and  high-toned  moral  and  religious  life  ;  and  it  aims  to  vindicate  true 
virtue  and  the  Scripture  doctrine  of  Divine  retribution.  Though  founded  on 
history — events  in  the  life  of  the  celebrated  Louis  the  Thirteenth,  and  his  bril- 
liant and  virtuous  Queen,  Anne  of  Austria — it  is  essentially  a  romance.  If 
works  of  fiction  must  be  read — and  read  they  will  be  while  fancy  and  genius 
live  in  man — we  welcome  those  of  the  class  before  us.  Our  only  objection 
to  the  work  is  the  author *8  blending  historic  truth  with  the  creations  of  his 
own  exuberant  fancy.  The  tendency  of  tliis  we  believe  to  be  decidedly  inju- 
rious. It  helps  to  fritter  away  the  boundary  between  hibtoric  truth  and  fic- 
tion. Walter  Scott  did  incalculable  mischief  in  this  wav.  His  brilliant 
creations  have  discolored,  if  not  falsified,  many  pages  of  English  history  in  the 
minds  of  untold  numbers  of  his  readers. 

3L  Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine.  New  York,  June,  1850.  Large 
8vo,  144  pp.    Terms,  $3  a  year. 

A  new  candidate  for  the  public  favor.  Its  appearance  also  is  exceedingly 
attractive ;  while  its  ample  pages  are  crowded  with  the  choicest  speeimene  A 
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the  lighter  sort  of  Eoglish  literature ;  and  it  is  offered  at  an  astonishingly  low 
price. 

It  differs  materially  in  its  scope  and  character  from  that  sterling  work  which 
OUT  friend  Bidwell  has  for  several  years  so  ably  conducted — *'  The  Eclectic 
li^AGAZiNE  " — and  is  adapted  and  designed  for  quite  another  class  of  readers. 
That  gives  us  the  cream  of  the  foreign  Quarterlies  and  Monthlies— John 
Sail's  very  best  roast-beef,  elegantly  served,  with  just  enough  condiments  to 
make  it  relish,  and  pastry  to  constitute  a  rich,  complete,  and  healthful  repast — 
**  a  feast  of  reason  and  a  flow  of  soul,"  without  poetic  exaggeration.     We 
have  eaten  constantly  of  this  viand  since  it  was  first  offered  to  the  American 
public,  and  with  a  growing  appetite  for  and  relish  of  it,  and  a  profounder  ap- 
preciation of  English  mind— and  we  think  we  have  thrived  on  the  fare,  and 
ivould  heartily  commend  it  to  all  dyspeptic  and  feeble  souls,  who  are  trying  to 
live  on  the  mere  froth  and  scum  of  literature. 

This  **  New  Monthly,"  we  must  say,  smacks  a  little  of  French  cookery ; 
or,  rather,  it  is  mainly  made  up  of  the  staple  of  the  better  class  of  modem 
novels:  the  tales  of  Dickens,  Bulwer,  Croly,  Lever,  and  Warren,  are  to 
figure  conspicuously  in  it ;  though  it  purposes  to  glean  from  the  whole  range 
of  English  and  American  literature.  It  will  cater  to  the  tastes  of  the  more 
refined,  virtuous,  and  intellectual  part  of  the  novel-reading  and  light  literature* 
loving  community,  and  will  unquestionably  attain  to  a  wide  circulation,  and  ex- 
ert no  little  influence  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  and  traininsr  of 
American  mind.  The  Publishers  possess  every  possible  facility  to  make  it 
JQst  what  they  wish  to  make  it ;  they  will  give  it  the  very  highest  literary 
character  which  such  a  work  can  possess ;  and  send  it  as  on  the  wings  of 
the  wind  to  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet  almost  throughout  the  land.  It 
will  make  sad  havoc,  we  predict,  amon^  the  lighter  *' Monthlies,"  and 
sweep  by  the  board  a  large  class  of  novel-books  which  are  purchased  ex- 
tensively now  for  their  cheapness,  and  in  this  we  shall  rejoice.  It  has  a 
wide  and  open  field;  it  meets,  it  cannot  be  denied,  however  much  it  mav 
be  regretted,  a  wide-spread  and  deep-seated  demand.  We  could  wish  it 
were  a  little  more  elevated  in  its  aims — more  select  in  its  range  of  topics — 
had  less  of  the  spice  and  more  of  the  nourishing  principle  of  literature  in 
its  pages — had  more  to  do  with  reason  and  less  with  passion ;  still,  it  has 
many  admirable  qualities,  and  we  wish  it  an  honorable,  vigorous,  and  useful 
life.  There  is  no  little  responsibility  connected  with  the  creation  and  conduct 
of  such  a  work,  and  we  trust  it  will  be  felt  in  the  right  quarter,  and  will  oper- 
ate to  make  this  periodical  an  ornament  and  a  blessing. 

33.  The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  according  to  the  text  of  Augustus  Hahn; 
with  Notes  and  a  Lexicon  ;  for  the  use  of  Schools,  Colleges,  and  Theo- 
logical Seminaries.  By  John  J.  Owen,  D.D.,  Professor  of  the  Latin  and 
Greek  Languages  and  Literature  in  the  Free  Academy  in  New  York  City, 
accompanied  by  a  finely  engraved  Map.  New  York:  Leavitt  &  Co. 
1850. 

In  introducing  this  work  to  the  public,  we  cannot  do  better  tlian  to  qnote 
some  passages  from  its  well-written  preface,  in  order  to  convey  an  idea  of  its 
design. 

''The  edition  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  an  exact  reprint  of  Dr. 
Robinson's  edition  of  Hahn's  Novum  Testamentum  Sacre,  published  by 
Messrs.  Leavitt  &,  Co.  in  1842,  which  is  perhaps  as  accurate  an  edition  as 
can  now  be  found.  The  type  is  of  that  plain  and  beautiful  kind  called  the 
Porsonian,  which,  at  the  special  instance  of  the  Editor,  was  imported  by.  Mr. 
J.  F.  Trow,  to  be  used  in  this  and  kindred  works.  The  boldness  and  clear- 
ness of  this  letter,  together  with  the  pains  taken  to  avoid  a  crowded  page,  it  ia 
hoped  will  prove  highly  satisfactory  to  such  students  as  may  use  the  book  in 
class  exercise. 
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"  The  Notes  are  intended  to  be  confined  mostly  to  grammatical  exegesis,  yet 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  elucidation  of  other  points  of  obscurity  has  not  been 
overlooked.  As  the  same  laws  of  construction,  which  govern  other  composi- 
tions, are  to  be  applied  to  the  interpretation  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  conjec- 
tural solutions  of  difficulties  have  been  discarded,  and  eveij  thing  examined 
and  explained  according  to  the  most  approved  system  of  modem  herme- 
neutics. 

"  The  Lexicon  is  abrid^d  from  Dr.  Robinson's  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, which  was  kindly  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Editor  by  its  author,  as 
a  proof  of  his  interest  in  a  work  undertaken  mainly  at  his  snggestion. 

"  The  great  object  of  the  Editor,  in  preparing  this  volume,  was  to  secure,  if 
possible,  the  introduction  of  a  portion  of  the  ureek  l^estament,  into  the  pre- 
scribed and  regular  course  of  classical  study  in  our  Academies  and  Col- 
leges." 

We  have  only  to  add  that  the  design,  thus  clearly'  expressed,  is  satisfactorily 
and  admirably  carried  out.  The  work  is  another  instance  of  that  sound,  ac- 
curate, and  modest  scholarship  for  which  Prof.  Owen  is  justly  distinguished. 
The  Notes  are  full,  occupying  nearly  half  of  the  volume,  and  will  be  of  essen- 
tial service  to  students  or  theology,  and  to  all  who  would  study  the  New  Test- 
ament critically.  Indeed,  we  regard  the  work  as  no  less  than  a  valuable  criti- 
cal commentary  on  one  of  the  most  important  portions  of  the  New  Testament. 

H.  p.  T. 

SHORT  MOTES. 

We  have  space  only  to  announce  a  few  of  the  Essays,  Sermons,  and  Foreign 
Quarterlies,  which  lie  upon  our  table. 

The  recent  nnmbers  of  the  "  Eclectic  Remew^^  and  "  British  QxtaTterly^^ 
London,  and  "  North  British  Review,''*  Edinburgh,  contain  some  articles  of  un- 
usual interest.  The  May  No.  of  the  North  British  has  an  able  and  highly 
satisfactory  article  on  Calvin,  speaking  in  high  praise  of  Henry's  Life  of  the 
Reformer,  and  taking  the  same  conaemnatory  view  of  Dyer's  recent  work 
which  we  expressed  in  our  last  No.,  and  a  thorough  review  of  which  we  shall 

five  in  our  next. — We  are  glad  to  see  Dr.  Price  again  at  the  helm  of  the 
clectic. — The  Chinese  Repository,  Canton,  edited  by  our  countryman,  S.  W. 
Williams,  LL.D.,  is  always  welcome ;  we  wonder  its  merits  are  not  better 
known  in  our  literary  and  commercial  circles. — An  Essay  on  the  Opivm  TVade^ 
by  Dr.  Allen,  of  Lowell,  Ms.,  ably  sketching  its  history,  extent,  and  e^cts  on 
India  and  China. — A  Plea  for  Children  and  the  Christian  Sabbath;  two  Dis- 
courses, by  Dr.  Cheever,  full  of  wise  suggestions  and  important  timely  truths. 
— The  Baptismal  Controversy,  by  Rev.  R.  Montgomery,  England.     We  are 
sorry  to  find  the  able  author  of  the  "  Gospel  in  Advance  of  the  Age,"  advo- 
cating baptismal  regeneration,  and,  so  far  at  least  as  doctrine  is  involved, 
siding  witn  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  party  in  the  great  controversy  now  agitating 
the  English  Church.    We  had  hoped  better  things  of  him. — False  Qroun£ 
of  Security  against  Crime,  by  Rev.  C.  H.  A.  Bmkley,  Mount  Morris,  N.  Y. 
The  doctrine  of  this  sermon  is  Scriptural — it  is  ably  reasoned  and  enforced, 
and  leaves  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind. — The  Choral  Advocate,  Neur 
York,  a  new  Monthfv,  devoted  to  sacred  music,  edited  by  D.  E.  Jones ;  cor- 
responding Editors,  £owell  Mason,  and  6.  J.  Webb.    The  "  Advocate"  piously  , 
aims  to  improve  our  church  music,  and  by  means  which  commend  the  work  to 
all  who  desire  this  part  of  Divine  worship  performed  to  "  edification,"  as  well 
as  "  scientifically."    Its  views,  we  think,  are  sound,* wise,  and  important 
We  wish  every  pastor  would  examine  its  claims.    It  is  free  to  pastors  who 
will  take  an  interest  in  the  matter. — We  announce  as  in  press  a  work  from 
the  gifted  pen  of  Dr.  Spencer,  entitled  **  A  Pastor^s  Sketches,'*  and  we  know 
it  to  be  a  work  of  rare  interest,  and  graphic  power  of  thought  and  description. 
His  many  admirers  will  welcome  it. 
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*^*  We  regret  the  necessity  of  leaving  out  several  of  our  critical 
notices,  as  well  as  some  literary  intelligence  that  we  were  anxious  to 
give,  and  the  usual  Index  to  the  Volume. 

We  are  mortified  to  find  that  the  Hebrew  in  Prof.  Lewis'  article  is 
printed  without  the  points,  which  were  carefully  written  in  hb  elegant 
MS.     We  will  take  care  that  the  like  shall  not  occur  again. 

We  are  obliged  to  lay  over  several  valuable  articles  to  our  next  No., 
which  we  mean  to  make  the  best  No.  we  have  ever  issued. 

The  Index  to  the  present  Volume  will  be  sent  with  the  January 
Number. 

We  take  the  liberty  of  sending  bills  of  indebtedness  with  the  present 
No.  to  some  of  our  subscribers  who  are  in  arrears.     We  have  no  agents 
out.     The  money  can  be  remitted  by  mail,  at  our  risk  and  expense. 
Prompt  attention  to  this  will  greatly  oblige  and  aid  us  in  our  plans  to  ** 
improve  the  Repository. 
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ARTICLE  L 

THE  HEBREW  THEOCRACY. 

Bjr  Re?.  E.  C.  Wiwas,  New  York. 

Jehovah  was  the  oivil  head  of  the  Hebrew  State.  The  law- 
making power  and  the  original  sovereignty  of  the  state  resided 
in  him.  This  fact  distinguishes  the  polity  of  the  Hebrew  Com- 
monwealth from  all  other  governments  ever  known  among  men. 
It  is  on  this  aocount,  that  Josephus,  and  others  after  him,  have 
oalled  it  a  Theocracy.  Theocracy  signifies  a  divine  government. 
The  term  is  a  just  description  of  the  Mosaic  Constitution  in  seve- 
ral important  respects.  Yet  there  is  danger  of  being  misled  by 
it,  and  thence  of  falling  into  error  respecting  the  true  nature  and 
powers  of  the  Hebrew  government.  There  was  undoubtedly  a 
strong  infusion  of  the  theocratic  element  into  this  Constitution. 
Nevertheless,  it  was  but  an  element  of  the  government ;  and  not 
the  whole  of  the  government.  In  other  words,  the  Hebrew  gov- 
ernment was  not  a  pure  Theocracy.  It  was  a  Theocracy ;  but  a 
Theocracy  in  a  restricted  sense.  Every  student  of  the  Hebrew 
history  knows,  that  the  Hebrew  people,  like  other  nations,  had 
their  civil  rulers,  men  who  exercised  authority  over  other  men, 
and  were  acknowledged  and  obeyed  as  lawful  magistrates. 

"What,  then,  was  the  proper  province  of  the  Theocracy  ?  what 
its  leading  objects  ?  In  our  apprehension,  these  objects,  without 
excluding  others,  are  chiefly  two.  One  was  to  teach  mankind 
the  true  science  of  civil  government.  And  how  well  does  it  cor- 
respond with  the  goodness  of  G-od  in  other  respects,  that  he 
should  make  a  special  revelation  on  this  subject !  We  hold  it  to 
have  been  an  important  part  of  the  legislation  of  the  Most  High, 
as  the  lawgiver,  judge,  and  ruler  of  Israel,  to  show  how  oivil  au- 
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thority  should  be  created,  and  how  it  should  be  administered  so 
as  best  to  j!)romote  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  a  nation  ;  and 
also  how  the  relations  between  rulers  and  ruled  should  be  ad- 
justed and  regulated.  But  another,  and,  we  are  persuaded,  the 
leading  object  of  the  theocratic  feature  of  the  Hebrew  government, 
Was  the  overthrow  and  extirpation  of  idolatry.  The  design  was, 
to  make  idolatry  a  crime  against  the  State,  so  that  it  might  be 
punishable  by  the  civil  law  without  a  violation  of  civil  liberty. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  a  fundamental  purpose  of  the  Mosaic 
polity  was  the  abolition  of  idolatrous  worship,  and  the  substitu- 
tion in  its  place  and  maintenance  of  true  religion  in  the  world. 
And  the  only  agency  adequate  to  the  production  of  this  result, 
so  far  as  human  wisdom  can  see,  was  this  very  institution  of  the 
Jewish  Theocracy.  We  propose,  in  the  present  article,  to  exam- 
ine the  theocratic  element  of  the  Hebrew  polity  in  this  relation. 

In  Ex.  19 :  4-6,  we  find  this  remarkable  and  important  record. 
Grod  there  addresses  the  Israelites  thus:  "Ye  have  seen  what  I 
did  unto  the  Egyptians,  and  how  I  bare  you  on  eagles'  wings, 
and  brought  you  unto  myself.  Now,  therefore,  if  ye  will  obey 
my  voice  indeed,  and  keep  my  covenant,  then  ye  diall  be  a  pe- 
culiar treasure  unto  me  above  all  people :  for  all  the  earth  is 
mine :  and  ye  shall  be  unto  me  a  kingdom  of  priests,  and  an  holy 
nation ' 

The  nature  of  this  covenant  is  still  more  clearly  disclosed,  in  a 
further  account  of  it,  contained  in  Deut,  29  :  10-18.  "  Ye  stand 
this  day  all  of  you  before  Jehovah  your  Grod  ;  your  captains  of 
your  tribes,  your  elders,  and  your  officers,  with  all  the  men  of 
Israel,  #  #  ♦  »  that  thou  shouldest  enter  into  covenant 
with  Jehovah  thy  God,  and  into  his  oath  that  he  maketh  with 
thee  this  day :  that  he  may  establish  thee  to-day  for  a  people 
unto  himself,  and  that  he  may  be  unto  thee  a  G-od,  as  he  hath 
said  unto  thee,  and  as  he  hath  sworn  unto  thy  fathers,  to  Abra- 
ham, to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob.  Neither  with  you  only  do  I  make 
this  covenant  and  this  oath ;  but  with  him  that  standeth  here 
with  us  this  day  before  Jehovah  our  God,  and  also  with  him  that 
is  not  here  Ivith  us  this  day:  (for  ye  know  how  we  have  dwelt  in 
the  land  of  Egypt ;  and  how  we  came  through  the  nations  that 
ye  passed  by ;  and  ye  have  seen  their  abominations,  and  their 
idols,  wood  and  stone,  silver  and  gold,  which  were  among  them:) 
lest  there  should  be  among  you  man,  or  woman,  or  family,  or 
tribe,  whose  heart  turneth  away  this  day  from  Jehovah  our  God, 
to  go  and  serve  the  gods  of  these  nations ;  lest  there  should  be 
among  you  a  root  that  beareth  gall  and  wormwood." 

Here  we  have  what  Lowman  calls  the  original  contract  of  the 
Hebrew  government.  Two  principles  constitute  the  very  life  and 
substance  of  it — ^viz.  the  maintenance  of  the  worship  of  one  God 
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in  opposition  to  the  prevailing  polytheism  of  the  times,  and,  as 
conducive  to  that  main  end,  the  separation  of  the  Israelites  from 
other  nations,  so  as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  dangerous  and 
corrupting  alliances. 

Without  stopping  to  inquire  critically  into  the  meaning  of  each 
several  expression  here  employed  by  Moses,  the  general  sense  of 
the  transaction  is  plainly  to  this  purport : — If  the  Hebrews  would 
voluntarily  receive  Jehovah  for  their  King,  and  honor  and  wor- 
ship him  as  the  one  true  God,  in  opposition  to  all  idolatry,  then, 
though  Grod,  as  sovereign  of  the  world,  rules  over  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth,  he  would  govern  the  Hebrew  nation  by  laws  of  his 
own  framing,  and  would  bless  it  with  a  more  particular  and  im- 
mediate protection. 

This  view  is  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  St.  Paul,  if  Bishop 
Warburton  has  correctly  interpreted  a  passage  in  his  Letter  to  the 
Galatians.  Speaking  of  the  law  of  Moses,  the  apostle  says,  ^^It 
was  added  because  of  transgressions."  It  was  added.  To  what 
was  it  added  ?  To  the  patriarchal  religion  of  the  unity,  says  the 
learned  prelate.  To  what  end  ?  Because  of  transgressions; 
that  is,  according  to  the  same  authority,  the  transgressions  of  po- 
lytheism and  idolatry ;  into  which  the  rest  of  mankind  were  al- 
ready absorbed,  and  the  Jews  themselves  were  hastening  apace. 
To  this  agrees  the  opinion  of  Maimonides,  the  most  learned 
and  judicious  of  the  Hebrew  doctors.  He  assigns  this  general 
reason  for  many  of  their  laws,  that  they  were  made  to  keep  men 
from  idolatry,  and  from  such  false  opinions  as  are  akin  to  idola- 
try,— ^incantations,  divinations,  soothsaying,  and  the  like. 

Idolatry  had  now  reached  its  most  gigantic  height,  and  spread 
its  broad  and  deadly  shadow  over  the  earth.  To  preserve  the 
doctrine  of  the  unity,  in  the  midst  of  a  polytheistic  world,  was 
the  fundamental  design  of  the  Mosaic  polity.  To  this  all  other 
purposes,  however  important  in  themselves,  or  useful  in  their 
general  action,  were  both  subordinate  and  subservient.  If  this 
were  a  design  worthy  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  Grod,  none  of 
the  means  adapted  to  promote  it,  can  be  beneath  his  contrivance, 
or  in  the  least  degree  derogate  from  the  dignity  and  perfection 
of  his  nature. 

This  single  observation  sweeps  away  at  once  the  foundation  of 
most  of  the  silly  ridicule  with  which  infidels  have  amused  them- 
selves, in  their  disquisitions  on  these  venerable  institutes.  Sta- 
tutes, which,  at  first  sight,  and  considered  apart  firom  their  true 
relations  and  intentions,  seem  frivolous,  and  unworthy  the  wis- 
dom and  majesty  of  Grod,  assume  quite  a  different  air,  and  appear 
in  a  light  altogether  new,  when  viewed  as  necessary  provisions 
against  the  danger  of  idolatry. 

Let  us  illustrate  this  position  with  a  few  examples.     In  the 
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19th  chapter  of  Leviticus,  we  find  this  law  :  "  Ye  shall  not  round 
the  comers  of  your  heads,  neither  shalt  thou  mar  the  corners  of 
thy  beard/'  This  prohibition  has  called  forth  many  a  sneer  from 
men,  who,  without  any  remarkable  claim  to  such  a  distinction, 
arrogate  to  themselves  the  exclusive  title  of  free-thinkers.  But 
to  those  who  really  think  with  freedom  and  candor,  it  will  ap- 
pear  a  direction  not  only  proper,  but  important,  when  it  is  known, 
that  it  was  aimed  against  a  magical  custom,  which,  as  Herodotus, 
and  other  ancient  authors,  inform  us,  prevailed  among  certain 
sects  of  idolatrous  priests.  These  ministers  of  a  false  religion, 
made  this  mode  of  cutting  the  hair  and  beard  essential  to  the 
acceptable  worship  of  their  gods,  and  efficacious  in  procuring 
the  several  blessings  prayed  for  by  the  worshippers. 

In  the  23d  chapter  of  Exodus,  the  following  statute  occurs : 
**  Thou  shalt  not  seethe  a  kid  in  his  mother's  milk."  While  this 
law  inculcated,  incidentally,  a  lesson  of  humanity,  it  was  directed 
chiefly  against  an  ancient  practice  of  idolatry,  which  the  Israel- 
ites had  probably  seen  in  Egypt.  Cudworth  proves  from  an  old 
Karaite  manuscript,  that  it  was  a  custom  of  the  ancient  hea- 
thens,  when  they  had  gathered  in  all  their  fruits,  to  take  a  kid 
and  boil  it  in  the  dam's  milk,  and  then,  in  a  magical  way,  to  go 
about  and  besprinkle  with  it  all  their  trees,  fields,  gardens,  and 
orchards,  thinking  thereby  to  make  them  more  abundantly  fruit- 
ful. The  learned  Spencer,  in  his  great  work,  **  De  Legibus  He- 
breeum,"  has  shown,  that  the  same  idolatrous  custom  prevailed 
among  the  ancient  Zabii. 

Not  to  detain  the  reader  with  similar  remarks  on  the  law 
against  wearing  garments  made  of  a  mixture  of  linen  and  wool- 
en, and  against  men  wearing  the  apparel  of  women,  and  women 
that  of  men,  with  other  regulations,  apparently  equally  trifling, 
yet  whose  wisdom  and  necessity,  under  the  circumstances,  may 
be  fully  established  from  the  writings  of  Herodotus,  Macrobius, 
Maimonides,  and  others  ;  let  us  bestow  a  moment's  attention  on 
that  part  of  the  Jewish  polity,  which  concerns  clean  and  unclean 
meats,  and  which  has  ever  been  most  open  to  the  ridicule  of  un- 
believers. The  law  upon  this  point  descends  to  so  low  and  mi- 
nute a  detail,  that  men,  ignorant  of  its  true  nature  and  end,  have, 
on  its  apparent  unfitness  to  engage  the  concern  of  G-od,  hastily 
concluded  against  its  divine  original.  But  if  they  would  but 
take  the  trouble  to  reflect,  that  the  purpose  of  separating  one 
people  from  the  contagion  of  universal  idolatry,  was  a  design 
not  unworthy  the  Governor  of  the  Universe,  they  would  see  the 
brightest  marks  of  divine  wisdom,  in  an  institution,  which  took 
away  from  that  people  the  very  grounds  of  all  commerce,  whether 
of  trade  or  friendship  with  foreign  nations.  Doubtless  the  design 
of  this  institution,  as  of  most  others  in  the  3Cosaio  system,  was 
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manifold ;  and,  among  other  ends  to  be  answered  by  it,  a  not 
unimportant  one,  was  to  furnish  the  chosen  tribes  a  code  o£ 
wholesome  dietetics.  Th^t  considerations  of  this  nature  entered 
into  the  legislator's  mind,  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  $ifir/ 
cient  Jews  ;  and  Maimonides  labors,  with  especial  zeal,  to  prove 
its  correctness.  There  can  be  no  question,  at  any  rate,  that  we 
are  thus  to  account  for  the  prohibition  of  swine's  flesh, — a  kipd 
of  food  wonderfully  fitted  to  favor  the  spread  of  cutaneous  dis- 
eases, and  to  aggravate  that  most  shocking  malady,  the  leprosy, 
which  was  endemic  in  the  East,  and  which  so  terribly  prevailed 
among  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Palestine.  It  is  equally  un- 
doubted, that  purposes  of  a  moral  and  typical  nature  entered 
into  the  general  design  of  the  law.  But  these  and  such  like 
consideratioDS  are  far  from  exhausting  the  full  scope  and  inten- 
/tion  of  it.  Its  prominent  design  was  to  raise  an  impassable  wall 
of  separation  between  the  Israelites  and  their  idolatrous  neigh- 
bors, and  thereby  to  prevent  the  dangerous  infection  of  their  ex- 
ample in  religion  and  manners.  This  opinion  does  not  rest  on 
mere  conjecture  ;  nor  even  on  the  basis  of  legitimate  inference 
from  admitted  premises.  The  leading  intention  of  the  law  is 
plainly  set  forth  in  tho  11th  chapter  of  Leviticus :  "Ye  shall 
not  walk  in  the  manners  of  the  nations  which  I  cast  out  before 
you  ;  ye  shall  therefore" — that  is,  to  the  intent  that  ye  may 
not  thus  walk — "  put  difference  between  clean  beasts  and  un- 
clean, and  between  unclean  fowls  and  clean :  and  ye  shall  be 
holy  unto  me."  • 

The  wisdom  of  .this  provision,  considering  the  end  in  view,  is 
most  admirable.  "  Intimate  friendships,"  observes  a  sagacious 
writer,  "  are  in  most  cases  formed  at  table  ;  and  with  the  man 
with  whom  I  can  neither  eat  nor  drink,  let  our  intercourse  in 
business,  be  what  it  may,  I  shall  seldom  become  as  familiar,  as 
with  him  whose  guest  I  am,  and  he  mine.  If  we  have,  besides, 
from  education,  an  abhorrence  of  the  food  which  each  other  eats, 
this  forms  a  new  obstacle  to  closer  intimacy.  Nothing  more 
effectual  could  possibly  be  devised  to  keep  one  people  distinct 
from  another.  It  causes  the  difference  between  them  to  be  ever 
present  to  the  mind,  touching,  as  it  does,  on  so  many  points  of 
every  day  contact.  It  is,  therefore,  far  more  eflBicient  in  its  re- 
sults, as  a  rule  of  distinction  than  any  difference  in  doctrine, 
worship,  or  morals,  than  men  could  entertain.  It  is  a  mutual 
repulsion,  continually  operating ;  and  its  effect  may  be  estimated, 
from  the  &ot,  that  no  nation  in  which  a  distinction  of  meats 
was  rigidly  enforced  as  part  of  a  religious  system,  has  ever 
changed  its  religion." 

It  is  peculiar  to  the  legislative  policy  of  Moses  to  aim  at  the 
accomplishment  of  several  ends  by  the  same  law  ;  and  sometimes 
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the  inoidental  design  was  even  the  most  important.  This  is  un- 
questionably the  case  with  respeot  to  the  statute  which  fixes  the 
method  whereby  a  slave,  who  refused  his  liberty  after  six  years 
service,  bound  himself  to  perpetual  servitude.  In  testimony 
thereof,  he  was  to  have  his  ear  bored  through  in  the  presence  of 
the  magistrate,  according  to  certain  prescribed  formalities.  Now, 
this  particular  ceremony,  which  answered  the  ostensible  end  of 
the  law  as  well  as  any  other  would  have  done,  was  itself  chiefly 
levelled  against  idolatry.  Moses  wished  to  bring  the  custom  of 
boring  the  ears  into  disgrace ;  and  how  could  that  object  be  more 
effectually  accomplished,  than  by  making  it  the  mark  and  me- 
mento of  perpetual  bondage  ?  It  would  tibus  become  an  indelible 
stigma,  which  no  freeman  would  willingly  carry  about  with  him. 

But  why  should  Moses  be  anxious  about  a  practice,  as  we 
should  esteem  it,  so  harmless  and  unmeaning?  Because  super-* 
stition  was  deeply  concerned  in  it.  The  Israelites,  Midianites, 
Ishmaelites,  and  other  Eastern  nations,  were  extravagantly  fond 
of  golden  ornaments,  and  especially  golden  ear-rings.  But  they 
were  not  worn  merely  as  ornaments.  In  the  Chaldee  language, 
they  were  called  by  a  word  which  signifies  "  holy  things."  They 
were  often  consecrated  to  some  deity,  and  were  then  worn  as 
amulets  to  keep  off  disease,  and  also  to  prevent  the  sounds  of 
enchantment  from  entering  the  ear  and  proving  hurtful.  For 
such  purposes  as  these,  they  were  constantly  worn  by  parents 
themselves,  and  hung  in  the  ears  of  their  children. 

We  find  a  very  remarkable  law  in  Lteviticus  17  :  1-7.  It  for- 
bids, even  on  pain  of  death,  the  killing  of  any  animal  for  food, 
during  the  abode  of  the  Israelites  in  the  wilderness,  unless  it  was 
at  the  same  time  brought  to  the  altar,  and  offered  to  the  Lord. 
This  certainly  appears,  at  first  blush,  not  only  harsh  and  rigor- 
ous, but  even  unjust  and  tyrannical.  But  it  was  aimed  against 
idolatry,  which  was  treason  in  the  Hebrew  State,  and  therefore 
justly  punishable  with  death.  The  statute  is  thus  translated  by 
Michaelis: — "Whoever,  among  the  Israelites,  killeth  an  ox, 
dieep,  or  goat,  either  within  or  without  tiie  camp,  and  bringeth 
it  not  before  the  Convention-tent,  to  him  it  shall  be  accounted 
blood-guiltiness ;  he  hath  shed  blood,  and  shall  be  rooted  out 
from  among  his  people  ;  and  this,  in  order  that  the  children  of 
Israel  may  bring  to  the  door  of  the  Convention-tent,  their  offer- 
ings, which  they  have  hitherto  made  in  the  field,  and  give  them 
unto  the  priest,  to  be  slain  as  feast-offerings  in  honor  of  Jehovah  ; 
that  his  priest  may  sprinkle  the  blood  on  the  altar  of  Jehovah, 
and  bum  the  fat  as  an  offering-perfume  in  honor  of  him  ;  and 
that  no  man  may  any  more  make  offerings  to  Satyrs,  running 
after  them  with  idolatrous  lust."  "  The  reason  and  design  of 
this  law,"  observes  the  same  writer,  "  we  have  no  need  to  con- 
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jeoture  ;  for  Moses  himself  expressly  mentions  it.  Considering 
the  propensity  to  idolatry,  which  the  people  brought  with  them 
from  Egypt;  it  was  necessary  to  take  care  lest,  when  any  one 
killed  such  animals  as  were  usual  for  sacrifices,  he  should  be 
guilty  of  superstitiously  offering  them  to  an  idol.  This  precau- 
tion was  the  more  reasonable,  because,  in  ancient  times,  it  was 
so  very  common  to  make  an  offering  of  the  flesh  it  was  intended 
to  eat.  And  hence  arose  a  suspicion,  not  very  unreasonable,  that 
whoever  killed  animals,  usually  devoted  to  the  altar,  offered  them 
of  course  ;  and,  therefore,  Moses  enjoined  them  not  to  kill  such 
animals  otherwise  than  in  public,  and  to  offer  them  all  to  the 
true  God  ;  that  so  it  might  be  out  of  their  power  to  make  them 
offerings  to  idols,  by  slaughtering  them  privately,  and  under  the 
pretence  of  using  them  for  food."  This  law  was  expressly  re- 
pealed on  the  entrance  of  the  nation  into  the  promised  land, 
when  the  enforcement  of  it  would  have  become  a  hardship  and 
a  tyranny. 

It  is  perfectly  evident  from  the  history  of  the  Israelites,  that 
their  entire  isolation  from  other  nations  was  the  only  means,  save 
a  miraculous  control  of  their  understanding  and  will,  of  abolish- 
ing idolatry  among  them.  The  stupid  superstition  of  polytheism 
was  then  the, common  sentiment  and  the  x)ommon  practice  of  the 
world;  and  the  Jews  often  appear,  as  Michaelis  has  said,  to 
have  had  their  heads  turned,  and  to  have  been  driven,  as  if  by  a 
sort  of  phrenzy,  to  the  belief  and  Worship  of  many  gods.  Yet 
this  circumstance,  strange  as  it  now  appears,  when  duly  consid- 
ered, forms  no  just  ground  even  of  wonder,  much  less  of  any 
supercilious  self-complacency  on  our  part.  Opinions  are  ex- 
tremely infectious,  as  we  ourselves  have  but  too  many  proofe  in  the 
thousand  isms  and  extravaganzas  of  the  times.  Let  us  not 
flatter  ourselves  that,  had  we  lived  then,  we  should  have  been  , 
superior  to  the  power  of  the  most  absurd  and  besotted  follies. 
Even  Solomon,  a  learned  man  and  a  philosopher,  and  once  the 
favorite  of  heaven,  incredible  as  it  appears,  actually  built  idol 
temples,  and  sacrificed  to  strange  gods. 

The  idolatry  of  the  ancient  Israelites  had,  moreover,  this  ma- 
terial circumstance  of  mitigation.  They  never,  at  the  very 
height  of  their  polytheistic  madness,  formally  renounced  the  wor- 
ship of  Jehovah.  The  follies  of  idolatry  are  endless  ;  and  among 
ihem,  the  belief  in  gentilitial  and  local  gods, — "  the  one  ambu- 
latory, the  other  stationed  "  as  Warburton  quaintly  expresses  it, 
— was  a  leading  principle :  this  led  to  an  inter-oommunity  of 
worship,  so  that  the  adoption  and  worship  of  a  new  deity,  was  by 
no  means  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  renumoiation  of  those  wor- 
shipped before.  Thus  it  is  recorded  of  the  mixed  rabble  of  idola- 
ters, with  whom  the  king  of  Assyria^  after  the  conquest  and  re- 
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moval  of  the  ten  tribes,  had  peopled  Samaria,  that ''  ihey  feared 
Jehovah,  and  served  their  own  gods,''  as  not  dreaming  that  the 
two  things  were  inconsistent  with  eaoh  other.  So  also  Sophocles 
makes  Antigone  say  to  her  father,  that  a  stranger  should  both 
venerate  and  abhor  those  things  that  are  venerated  and  abhorred 
in  the  city  where  he  resides ;  and  Celsus  gives  us  a  reason  for 
so  much  complaisance,  that  the  several  parts  of  the  world  were 
from  the  beginning  parcelled  out  to  sever6d  powers,  each  of  whom 
had  his  own  peculiar  allotment  and  residence.  It  was  the  same 
idea  that  led  Plato  to  adopt  and  advocate  the  maxim,  that  no- 
thing ought  ever  to  be  changed  in  the  religion  we  find  es- 
tabliBhed. 

In  accordance  with  this  principle,  the  Israelites  combined  the 
worship  of  idols  with  the  wordiip  of  the  true  God  ;  who,  in 
amazing  condescension  to  their  prejudices,  assumed  the  title  of  a 
tutelary  local  god,  and  chose  Judea  for  his  peculiar  regency. 
Thus  when  the  people  "made  a  calf  in  Horeb,"  it  was  evi- 
dently designed  only  as  a  representative  of  the  God  who  had 
wrought  deliverance  for  them  ;  for  Aaron  proclaimed  a  feast  to  Je- 
hovah— not  to  Isis,  or  Osiris.  So  Jeroboam,  when  he  set  up  the 
golden  calves  at  Dan  and  Bethel,  does  not  give  the  slightest  inti- 
mation of  a  formal  intention  to  renounce  the  service  of  Jehovah  ; 
and  Jehu,  one  of  his  successors,  while  he  still  persisted  in  the 
sin  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  that  is,  in  the  worship  of  the 
calves,  actually  boasts  of  being  a  zealot  for  Jehovah.  Instances 
of  a  like  nature  are  thickly  scattered  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  ;  and  they  prove  conclusively,  that 
the  defection  of  Israel  "  did  not  consist  in  rejecting  Jehovah  as 
a  false  god,  or  in  renouncing  the  law  of  Moses  as  a  false  religion; 
but  in  joining  foreign  worship  and  idolatrous  ceremonies  to  the 
ritual  of  the  true  God.  To  this  they  were  stimulated,  as  by 
various  other  motives,  so  especially  by  the  luxurious  and  unmoral 
rites  of  paganism." 

These  observations  naturally  lead  us  to  the  inquiry,  whether 
the  suppression  and  prevention  of  idolatry,  was  a  design  worthy 
to  engage  the  care  of  the  Divine  Mind  ;  in  other  words,  whether 
idolatry  was  a  matter  of  mere  harmless  speculation,  or  a  foun- 
tain of  dangerous  immoralities,  and  a  bitter  and  prolific  source 
of  evils  to  ^e  human  race,  whenever  and  wherever  it  has  pre- 
vailed? 

The  religious  sentiment  has  ever  been  paramount,  either  for 
good  or  for  evil,  in  its  action  both  upon  societies  and  individuals* 
"  Wherewith  shall  I  come  before  Jehovah,  and  bow  myself  be- 
fore the  most  high  God ;  shall  I  come  before  him  with  thousands 
of  rams,  or  with  ten  thousands  of  rivers  of  oil ;  shall  I  give  my 
first-bom  for  my  transgression,  the  fruit,  of  my  body  for  the  sin 
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of  my  soul  '*?— is  the  piercing  and  anxious  cry,  which  our  uni- 
Ycrsal  nature  has  sent  up  to  heaven,  in  all  ages  of  the  world. 
Let  the  thirty  thousand  gods  of  the  Grreek  and  Roman  mytholo- 
gies, the  costly  temples  reared  for  their  worship,  and  the  count- 
less hecatombs  that  smoked  upon  their  altars ;  let  the  monstrous 
follies  of  the  Egyptian  theology  ;  let  the  long  and  painful  pil- 
grimages of  whole  armies  of  devotees  to  the  shrine  of  their  idol- 
atry, and  their  innumerable  and  cruel  self-tortures,  inflicted  in 
the  vain  hope  of  thereby  securing  the  divine  favor ;  above  all, 
let  the  rivers  of  human  blood,  shed  to  glut  the  rapacity  of  some 
sanguinary  deity,  which  have  stained  the  soil  of  every  nation 
under  heaven — attest  the  truth  of  this  observation. 

"  Religion,"  says  Coleridge, "  true  or  false,  is,  and  ever  has  been 
the  centre  of  gravity  in  a  realm,  to  which  all  other  things  must  and 
will  accommodate  themselves."  The  sense  which  mankind  have 
ever  entertained  of  the  power  of  the  religious  sentiment  in  modi- 
fying and  moulding  human  character,  plainly  appears  in  the  pains 
taken  by  the  ancient  lawgivers  to  impress  upon  those  for  whom 
iliey  legislated,  an  idea  of  their  inspiration  by  some  deity.  Minos, 
lawgiver  of  the  Cretans,  often  retired  to  a  cave,  where  he  boasted 
of  having  familiar  conversations  with  Jupiter.  Mneves  and  Amasis, 
renowned  legislators  of  Egypt,  attributed  their  laws  to  Mercury. 
Lycurgus  claimed  the  sanction  of  Apollo  for  his  reformation  of 
the  Spartan  government.  Pythagoras  and  Zaleucus,  who  made 
laws  for  the  Crotoniates  and  the  Lpcrians,  ascribed  their  institu- 
tions to  Minerva.  Zathraustes,  lawgiver  of  the  Arimaspians,  gave 
out  that  he  had  his  ordinances  from  a  goddess  adored  by  that  peo- 
ple. Zoroaster  and  ZamoLxis  boasted  to  the  Bactriaos  and  the 
G-etsD  their  intimate  communications  with  the  goddess  Yesta. 
And  Numa  amused  the  Romans  with  his  conversations  with  the 
nymph  Egeria. 

These  facts  invincibly  demonstrate  a  universal  persuasion  of 
the  controlling  energy  of  the  religious  principle  over  men's 
minds  and  practices.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  otherwise  than  that 
the  ideas  which  men  entertain  of  the  God  they  worship,  should 
constitute  a  capital  element  in  the  formation  of  their  moral  char- 
acter. '^  Like  gods,  like  worshippers."  It  is  vain  to  expect, 
that  the  virtue  of  the  devotee  will  exceed  the  virtue  of  the  di- 
vinity. The  worshippers  of  an  insatiate  Baal,  a  bloody  Mars,  a 
thievish  Mercury,  an  incestuous  Jupiter,  and  a  voluptuous  Venus, 
could  hardly  help  being  sanguinary,  dishonest,  and  licentious. 

**  Gods  partial,  chanceful,  passionate,  unjust, 
Whose  attributes  were  rage,  re?enge,  and  lust," 

could  never  become  the  authors  of  the  opposite  virtues  in  those  by 
whom  they  were  adored.    Whatever  sanctions  they  might  annex 
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to  their  laws,  their  example  would  always  prove  more  powerful 
than  their  terrors. 

Plato  excluded  poets  from  his  republic,  dismissing  even  Homer 
with  a  garland  on  his  head,  and  with  ointment  poured  upon  him. 
His  object  in  this  otherwise  unaccountable  rigor  was,  that  they 
might  not  corrupt  the  right  notions  of  God  with  their  fables.  And 
if  we  consider  the  absurdity,  as  well  as  the  immorality,  of  their 
fictions,  we  shall  hardly  be  disposed  to  blame  him.  They  dis- 
tinguished the  gods  in  their  places  and  ways  of  living,  in  tha 
same  manner  as  they  would  different  sorts  of  animals.  Some  they 
placed  under  the  earth ;  some  in  the  sea ;  some  in  woods  and  riv- 
ers ;  and  the  most  ancient  of  them  all  they  bound  in  hell.  Some 
are  set  to  trades  ;  one  is  a  smith  ;  another  is  a  weaver  ;  one  is  a 
warrior,  and  fights  with  men  ;  others  are  harpers  ;  and  others 
still,  delight  in  archery  and  the  chase.  The  father  of  the  gods 
himself  is  fast  bound  by  the  fates,  so  that  he  cannot,  contrary 
to  their  decrees,  save  his  own  offspring.  Not  seldom  does  he  re- 
sort to  policy  and  craft,  nay  to  the  basest  disguises  and  hyprocri- 
cies,  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  Fear,  madness,  fraud,  and  the 
vilest  passions,  were  invested  with  divinity  ;  and  whole  cities  of- 
fered sacrifices  to  them.  Unbounded  lusts  and  disgraceful  amours 
were  ascribed  by  the  poets  to  almost  all  the  gods.  There  was 
scarcely  a  member  of  the  Olympian  senate  who  would  now  be 
admitted  into  decent  society  among  mortals !  No  wonder  that 
Plato  shut  out  from  his  commonwealth  a  class  of  writers,  whose 
extravagant  and  teeming  fancy  he  regarded  as  the  source  of  these 
monstrosities. 

It  was  a  common  and  a  most  pernicious  principle  of  the  reign- 
ing polytheism,  that  the  supreme  God,  after  he  had  made  the 
world,  retreating,  as  it  were,  wholly  into  himself,  had  committed 
the  government  of  it  to  subordinate  deities.  Thus  the  temporal 
blessings  of  health,  long  life,  fruitful  seasons,  plenty,  safety,  vic- 
tory over  enemies,  and  such  like  advantages,  were  to  be  expected 
and  sought  from  these  demons,  or  idols.  And  these  were  to  be 
obtained,  as  well  as  the  opposite  evils  averted,  not  by  the  practice 
of  virtue,  goodness,  beneficence  and  holiness,  but  by  the  use  of 
some  magical  ceremonies,  gestures,  and  words,  or  else  by  certain 
senseless  and  barbarous  rit^s  of  worship. 

That  this  was  a  fundamental  doctrine  of  idolatry,  we  have  the 
most  undoubted  proofs,  both  from  sacred  and  profane  writers. 
King  Ahaz,  in  2d  Chronicles,  says,  '<  Because  the  gods  of  the 
Syrians  give  them  victory,  therefore  to  them  will  I  sacrifice." 
Thus,  also,  the  Jews  are  represented  by  the  prophet  Hosea,  in  his 
time,  as  saying,  "  I  will  go  after  my  lovers  (the  false  gods)  that 
give  me  my  bread  and  my  water,  my  wool  and  my  flax,  my  wine 
and  my  oil.''    And  to  a  reproof  from  Jeremiah  for  their  idolatry. 
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they  replied  in  substance,  that  as  long  as  they  worshipped  the 
queen  of  heaven  all  had  gone  well  with  them ;  and  her,  therefore, 
they  would  worship,  and  to  her  saorifice,  in  spite  of  his  admoni- 
tions. To  the  same  purport  is  the  declaration  of  Plato.  In  his 
work  De  Amina  Mundi,  speaking  of  the  punishment  of  wicked 
men,  he  says  expressly,  "All  these  things  hath  Nemesis  decreed 
to  be  executed  in  the  second  period  by  the  ministry  of 
vindictive  terrestrial  demons,  who  are  overseers  of  human  af- 
fairs ;  to  which  demons  the  Supreme  God  hath  committed  the 
government  of  this  world." 

Thus  men  came  to  think  that  they  were  not  to  expect  the  bless- 
ings of  life  from  the  favor  of  the  one  true  God,  by  imitating  his 
purity  and  goodness  ;  but  from  a  Jupiter,  stained  with  crimes 
that  would  doom  a  mortal  to  the  gibbet  or  the  penitentiary  ;  from 
a  Mercury,  a  thief  the  patron  of  thieves  ;  from  a  Bacchus,  the 
god  of  drunkenness ;  from  a  Mars,  the  insti^tor  of  war  and  blood- 
shed ;  or  from  a  Yenus,  the  patroness  of  all  manner  of  voluptu- 
tuousness  and  debauchery.  Hence  they  became,  almost  necessari- 
ly, as  corrupt  in  practice  as  they  were  grovelling  in  their  opinions. 
The  principles  of  moral  goodness  were  well  nigh  extinguished  in 
the  human  heart,  and  the  practice  of  the  moral  virtues  had  almost 
disappeared  from  the  earth.  And  intemperance,  ferocity,  lust, 
fraud,  and  violence,  might  have  brought  a  second  deluge  upon 
the  race,  had  not  the  truth  of  God  stood  pledged  against  the  repe- 
tition of  so  dire  a  calamity. 

But  the  ancient  mythologists  represented  their  deities  under  a 
still  more  malign  and  repulsive  light.  The  learned  Meiners,  in 
his  "  History  of  Opinions  concerning  the  True  God,"  says,  that 
the  more  ancient  Greeks  imagined  their  gods  to  be  envious  of 
human  felicity  ;  so  that  when  any  extraordinary  success  attended 
ihem,  they  were  filled  with  terror  lest  the  gods  should  bring  upon 
them  some  dreadful  evil,  Herodotus  attributes  to  Solon,  in  his 
interview  with  Croesus,  the  formal  declaration,  "  the  gods  envy 
the  happiness  of  men."  This  he  repeats  and  confirms  in  the  in- 
stances of  Polycrates,  tyrant  of  Samos,  and  Xerxes,  king  of  Per- 
sia. Amasis,  the  Egyptian  monarch,  grounds  the  withdrawment 
of  his  friendship  from  the  former  on  the  notoriously  ewvtoiw  nature 
of  the  Divine  Being.  The  sage  Artabanus  warns  the  latter,  that 
even  the  blessings  which  the  gods  bestow  are  derived  from  an 
envious  nature.  And  the  illustrious  Fabius  remonstrated  with 
the  Roman  people  against  an  election  to  the  consulship,  in  his 
old  age,  saying,  among  other  reasons,  that  some  divinity  might 
think  his  past  successes  too  great  for  mortal,  and  turn  the  tide  of 
fortune  against  him.  Agreeably  to  this  doctrine,  we  find  even 
the  reflecting  Tacitus  expressing  the  opinion,  thrt  the  gods  inter* 
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fere  in  human  affairs  but  to  punish,—''  non  esse  ouroe  deis  seou- 
riatem  nostram,  esse  ultionem." 

As  a  necessary  consequence,  almost  the  entire  of  the  religion 
of  the  ancient  pagan  world  consisted  in  rites  of  deprecation. 
Fear  was  the  leading  feature  of  their  religious  impressions. 
Hence  arose  that  most  horrid  of  all  religious  ceremonies, — ^the  rite 
of  human  sacrifice.  Of  this  savage  custom,  De  Pauw,  in  his 
''  Philosophical  Researches,"  asserts  and  proves  that  there  is  no 
nation  mentioned  in  history  whom  we  cannot  reproach  with 
having  made  the  blood  of  its  citizens  stream  forth  in  pious 
ceremonies,  to  appease  the  divinity  when  he  was  angry,  or  to 
move  him  when  he  appeared  indolent. 

''  Conformably  with  this  character  of  their  gods,"  says  the 
learned  Archbishop  Magee,  ''  we  find  the  worship  of  many  of  the 
heathen  nations  to  consist  in  sufiering  and  mortification,  in  cutting 
their  flesh  with  knives,  and  scorching  their  limbs  with  fire.  The 
cruel  austerities  of  the  Gymnosophists,  both  of  Africa  and  India ; 
the  dreadful  sufferings  of  the  initiated  votaries  of  Mithia  and 
Eleusis  ;  the  frantic  and  savage  rites  of  Bellona,  and  the  horrid 
self-mutilations  of  the  worshippers  of  Cybele,  but  too  clearly  evince 
the  dreadful  views  entertained  by  the  ancient  heathens  of  the 
nature  of  their  gods.'' 

Such  was  the  idolatry  of  Q-entile  antiquity,  and  such  continues 
to  be  the  religion  of  idolaters,  even  to  our  own  times.  The  same 
dreadful  rite  of  human  sacrifice  has  been  found  to  exist,  at  the 
present  day,  in  Africa,  in  the  ISouth  Sea  Islands,  in  Aboriginal 
America,  and  in  modem  India.  The  annual  sacrifice  of  the  Mexi- 
cans required  many  ten  thousands  of  victims  ;  and  in  Peru 
two  hundred  childten  were  yearly  devoted  for  the  health  of  the 
Inca. 
Undoubtedly,  then,  it  became  the  wisdom,  the  justice,  and  the  good- 
ness of  the  one  true  God  to  check  these  spreading  and  direful  evils ;  to 
bring  men  back  from  their  polytheistic  follies  to  the  belief  and 
worship  of  himself ;  and  to  let  them  know  that  he  had  not  parted 
with  the  administration  of  Providence,  nor  given  over  the  disposal 
of  temporal  blessings  to  any  subordinate  beings  whc^tsoever ;  so  that 
health,  plenty,  imd  all  kinds  of  prosperity  were  to  be  sought  from 
him  alone,  and  expected  as  the  sole  gift  of  his  sovereign  bounty. 
And  here  we  may  take  notice,  by  the  way,  of  an  observation  of 
Spencer,  that  it  was  for  very  wise  reasons  that  temporal  blessings 
and  evils  were  made  so  much  use  of  in  the  Mosaic  Constitution. 
They  were  the  common  and  prevailing  enticements  to  idolatry. 
But  by  being  taken  into  the  Hebrew  Constitution  as  rewards  to 
obedience  and  punishments  of  disobedience,  they  became  motives 
to  true  religion,  instead  of  encouragements  to  polytheism.     In 
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fact,  without  the  least  irreverence  it  may  be  said  that  a  sort  of 
necessity  was  laid  upon  the  true  God  to  proceed  in  this  manner. 
How  could  he  effectually  check  the  propensity  to  idolatry ;  how 
could  he  show  that  he  had  not  delegated  to  demons  the  government 
of  the  world  ;  how  could  he  yindicate  his  own  incommunicable 
sovereignty  and  omnipotence,  b^t  by  doing  in  reality  what  the 
false  gods  pretended  to  do  ?  Upon  the  same  principle  it  was,  we 
think,  that  prophecy,  in  the  more  restricted  sense  of  the  term, 
was  so  much  employed  throughout  most  of  the  time  during  which 
the  Hebrew  Commonwealth  existed  as  an  independent  govern- 
ment. The  ability  to  foretel  future  events  was  claimed  by  almost 
all  the  ministers  of  the  ancient  idolatrous  worship ;  and  the  people 
put  confidence  in  their  pretensions,  and  consulted  them  upon  all 
occasions.  To. meet  and  overcome  the  power  of  superstition  *in 
that  direction,  it  was  indispensable  that  the  true  God  should 
show  that  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future  were  all  one  to 
him,  and  that  predictions.  Uttered  under  his  inspiration,  would 
infallibly  be  fulfilled. 

But  the  pestilent  virus  of  idolatry  wels  too  wide-spread,  and 
too  deeply-seated,  to  be  eradicated  by  such  agencies  as  these. 
The  question  arises,  then,  what  just  and  rational  means  were 
adequate  to  the  suppression  of  it  ?  0|)inions  are  not  to  be  bound 
up  by  legal  enactments ;  and  to  enforce  mere  theological  dogmas 
by  the  arm  of  the  civil  law,  would  be  a  gross  breach  of  one  of  the 
first  principles  of  civil  liberty.  It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  a 
code,  to  which  the  world  is  indebted  for  most  of  the  true  principles 
of  constitutional  freedom,  violated  that  freedom  in  a  fundamental 
article  of  it.  And  in  truth,  however  certain  prejudiced  writers 
may  have  represented  the  matter,  the  Constitution  of  Moses  is 
chargeable  with  no  such  inconsistency. 

How,  then,  was  Moses  able  to  suppress  idolatry  without  in- 
fringing the  principle  here  announced  ?  By  the  introduction  of 
the  theocratic  element  into  his  inspired  legislation.  "  One  God 
only  shalt  thou  serve,"  was  the  first  great  principle  of  the  Hebrew 
polity.  To  the  end  that  this  fundamental  truth  of  religion  might 
become  a  vital  element  of  Hebrew  thought,  faith,  and  manners, 
the  one  true  God  became  also  the  covenanted  king,  the  civil  head 
of  the  Hebrew  State.  Viewed  as  to  a  main  design  of  it,  then, 
the  theocracy  was  a  divine  institution,  employed  the  more  effec- 
tually to  supplant  idolatry,  without  a  violation  of  that  precious 
principle  of  civil  liberty,  that  mere  opinions,  whether  theological, 
ethical,  or  political,  were  not  to  be  cramped  and  restrained  by 
the  pains  and  penalties  of  the  civil  law. 

**  The  records  of  the  Hebrew  Polity,"  observes  Coleridge,  with 
a  just  discrimination,  "are  rendered  far  less  instructive  as  lessons 
of  political  wisdotn  by  the  disposition  to  regard  the  Jehovah  in 
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that  universal  and  spiritual  acceptation,  in  which  we  use  the 
word  as  Christians ;  for  relatively  to  the  Jewish  polity,  the  Jehovah 
was  their  covenanted  king." 

God  condescended  to  assume  the  title  and  relation  to  the 
Hebrew  people  of  chief  civil  ruler.  The  manner  in  which  the 
compact,  giving  reality  to  this  relationship,  was  formed,  deserves 
particular  notice,  it  is  detailed  in  the  l9th  chap,  of  Exodus. 
Moses,  acting  under  a  divine  conunission,  proposed  to  the  nation 
the  question,  whether  they  would  receive  Jehovah  for  their  king, 
and  submit  to  his  laws  ?  The  suffrage  of  the  people  appears  to 
have  been  entirely  free  in  this  matter.  By  their  own  voluntary 
consent,  Moses  made  God  their  king.  Thus  idolatry,  and  every 
thing  leading  to  idolatry,  or  growing  out  of  it,  became  a  crime 
against  the  state, — became,  in  fact,  ''  crimen  loesae  majestatis," 
high  treason,  or  rebellion.  As  such,  it  was  justly  punishable  with 
death, — all  governments  agreeing  in  this,  that  treason  is  the 
highest  of  civil  crimes.  The  punishment  of  idolatry  by  law  had, 
then,  plainly,  this  capital  quality  of  justice,  that  it  was  punish* 
ing  the  act  of  those  who  had  chosen  the  government  under  which 
they  lived,  when  freely  proposed  to  them.  Their  own  unbiassed 
suffrages  had  made  it  a  civil  offence.  Hence  idolatry  is  called 
by  the  Hebrew  writers,  **  the  transgression  of  the  covenant."  It 
was  a  breach  of  the  fundamental  compact  between  the  Hebrew 
people  and  their  chosen  king. 

It  is,  moreover,  a  material  consideration,  and  one  which  throws 
light  on  the  subject  of  the  Theocracy,  that  Moses  nowhere  deduces 
God's  right  to  give  laws  to  the  Israeli tish  nation  from  his  being 
the  one  only  God,  but  from  his  having,  by  miraculous  interposi- 
tions and  works  of  power,  laid  the  foundation  of  their  state. 

In  confirmation  of  this  position,  the  reader's  attention  is  invited 
to  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  6th  chap,  of  Deut. : — ''  When  thy 
son  asketh  thee,  whence  come  all  the  statutes  and  laws  which 
Jehovah  thy  God  giveth  thee  ?  thou  shalt  say  to  him,  we  were 
in  Egypt  slaves  to  the  king  ;  but  Jehovah,  with  a  strong  hand, 
brought  us  out  of  Egypt,  and  did  before  our  eyes  great  miracles ; 
whereby  he  punished  the  Egyptians,  and  Pharaoh,  and  his  house; 
and  he  brought  us  out  to  give  us  the  land  which  he  had  by  an  oath 
promised  to  our  fathers  :  Therefore  has  he  commanded  us  to  keep 
all  these  laws."  Here  the  right  of  legislating  for  the  Hebrew  nation 
is,  in  express  terms,  grounded  on  the  favors  God  had  bestowed 
upon  it,  and  not  upon  his  absolute  sovereignty,  as  creator  and 
universal  king. 

To  the  same  effect  is  the  following  from  Ex.  20  : — "  I  am  Je- 
hovah thy  God,  which  have  brought  thee  out  of  Egyptian  bond- 
age ;  thou  shalt  have  no  other  gods  before  me."  It  would  have 
been  quite  consonant  with  sound  theology  to  say  :   "  I,  Jehovah, 
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am  God  above  ;  thou  shalthave  no  gods  but  me."  This  funda- 
mental article  of  religion  is  taught,  with  emphatic  distinctness, 
in  many  parts  of  the  Mosaic  writings.  But  the  opinions  of  the 
Israelites  were  not  to  be  fettered  by  legal  enactments  ;  and  yet 
idolatry  must  be  prohibited  o|i  pain  of  civil  punishment.  Grod, 
therefore,  as  Michaelis  has  observed,  addressed  a  people  strangely, 
prone  to  polytheism,  to  this  efiect : — **  Lest  ye  should  absurdly 
suppose  that  there  are  many  gods  who  can  hear  your  prayers  and 
recompense  your  offerings,  know  that  I  alone  have  delivered  you 
from  Egyptian  tyranny  ;  have  made  you  a  people  ;  and  am  the 
author  and  founder  of  your  state :  Therefore  let  no  gods  but  me 
be  worshipped  among  you." 

Considering  the  monstrous  doctrines,  tendencies,  pollutions,  and 
cruelties  of  idolatry  ;  considering  the  true  nature  and  ground  of 
God's  claim  to  be  the  lawgiver  and  king  of  the  Hebrew  people ; 
and  considering  that  the  government  was  a  voluntary  compact 
between  the  sovereign  and  the  subjects  , — taking,  we  say,  all  these 
circumstances  into  the  account,  and  giving  them  their  just  weight, 
— ^tohave  imposed  the  penalty  of  death  upon  the  worship  of  false 
gods  can  hardly  appear,  even  to  the  jaundiced  eye  of  prejudice  and 
irreligion,  in  the  light  of  inquisitorial  tyranny. 

It  is  an  interesting  inquiry  connected  with  the  general  subject 
of  the  Hebrew  Theocracy,  in  what  manner^  and  through  what 
agencies,  this  element  in  the  government  made  itself  practically 
felt  ?  The  general  answer  to  this  question  is  :  "It  was  by  means 
of  the  Oracle  of  Jehovah."  With  a  view  of  shedding,  if  possible, 
some  light  on  this  obscure  but  interesting  point,  we  propose  to  in- 
quire briefly  into  the  nature  and  functions  of  the  Hebrew  oracle, 
to  institute  a  comparison  between  it  and  the  oracles  of  pagan  an- 
tiquity, and  to  vindicate  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  such  an 
institution  agcfcinstthe  sneers  and  sophistries  of  infidelity,  by  show- 
ing its  admirable  adaptation  to  the  infant  state  of  the  world  and 
thQ  church. 

The  Oracle  played  a  conspicuous  and  most  important  part  in 
the  establishment  and  administration  of  the  Jewish  Theocracy. 
That  incomparable  summary  of  the  Mosaic  code,  and  of  all  moral 
duty — the  Decalogue — was  uttered  amid  terrific  thunderings  and 
lightenings  from  tiie  mysterious  symbol  of  the  divinity,  in  an  ar- 
ticulate voice,  which  reached  every  ear,  and  penetrated  every 
heart,  and  awed  every  understanding  of  the  mighty  multitude  that 
crowded  around  the  base  of  Mount  Sinai.  So  also  all  the  rest  of 
the  political,  civil,  moral,  and  religious  laws  of  the  Hebrews  were 
dictated  by  the  Oracle,  though  they  were  afterward,  as  observed 
by  Dr.  Spring  in  his  **  Discourses  on  the  Obligations  of  the  "World 
to  the  Bible,"  passed  upon  and  adopted  by  the  legal  assemblies  of 
the  nation.   The  Oracle,  in  the  form  of  the  cloudy  pillar,  regulated 
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the  motions  of  the  Israelitish  armies :  "  For  when  the  cloud  was 
taken  up  from  the  tabernacle,  the  children  of  Israel  journeyed ; 
and  when  the  cloud  rested,  there  the  children  of  Israel  pitched 
their  tents  ;  at  the  command  of  Jehovah  they  journeyed,  at  the 
command  of  Jehovah  they  pitched.^'  How  far  the  Oracle  di- 
rected the  military  affairs  of  the  Hebrews,  plainly  appears  in  the 
history  of  the  Canaanitish  wars,  and  particularly  in  the  story  of 
the  seige  and  capture  of  Jericho.  In  the  ealier  periods  of  the  Com- 
monwealth, the  Oracle  was  constantly  appealed  to  on  questions  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  law,  in  settling  principles  of  state  policy, 
and  generally  in  ^ffelirs  of  moment,  appertaining  to  the  public 
administration.  In  the  time  of  Moses,^*  observes  Michaelis,  "  the 
Oracle  was  unquestionably  very  conspicuous.  God  himself  gave 
laws  to  the  Israelites  ;  decided  difficult  points  of  justice ;  was  con- 
stantly visible  in  the  pillar  of  cloud  and  fire  ;  and  inflicted  punish- 
ments, not  according  to  the  secret  procedure  of  providence,  but 
in  the  most  manifest  manner." 

The  person  charged  with  consulting  the  Oracle,  was  the  high 
priest.  An  objector  m^y  here  ask  :  "  Did  not  this  open  the  door 
to  corruption  ?  Might  not  an  ambitious  pontiff  abuse  such  a 
trust  to  unrighteous  ends?"  This  difficulty  may  be  best  met 
by  explaining  to  whom  the  consultation  of  the  Oracle  was  per- 
mitted ;  the  occasions  on  which  it  might  be  consulted ;  and  the 
probable  manner  of  the  consultation. 

The  Oracle  could  not  be  interrogated  by  any  mere  private  indi- 
vidual. This  was  permitted  only  to  the  chief  magistrate,  or 
other  high  functionary  of  the  government.  The  occasions  on 
which  the  advice  of  the  Oracle  could  be  asked,  must  be  of  a  pub- 
lic nature.  The  matter  of  consultation  must  relate  to  a  question 
of  public  policy,  of  public  morals,  or  of  religious  faith.  Neither 
could  the  consultation  take  place  in  a  clandestine  way.  The 
person  proposing  the  question  to  the  high  priest  remained  with 
him  during  the  ceremony.  Josephus  affirms  that  any  person 
who  chose  might  be  present  on  such  occasions.  This  would  be 
an  effectual  guard  against  collusion,  and  an  ample  guarantee  for 
the  fairness  of  the  transaction.  The  office  of  the  high  priest,  in  this 
particular,  was  that  of  a  mediator,  or  middle  man.  He  was  herein 
simply  the  channel  of  communication  between  the  Hebrew  State 
and  its  divine  head.  It  is  remarkable,  that  there  is  not  an  in- 
stance on  record  in  the  Jewish  annals  of  a  high  priest  who  abused 
this  trust  to  unworthy  objects. 

The  opinion  of  the  Jews,  in  which  learned  Christian  authors 
concur,  as  to  the  manner  of  taking  the  sense  of  the  Oracle,  is 
this :  The  high  priest,  clothed  in  his  pontifical  garments,  and 
having  on  the  breastplate  of  judgment,  in  which  were  the  mys- 
terious Urim  and  Thunimim,  symbolical  of  the  clearness  and 
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fdllness  of  the  oracular  responses,  presented  himself  before  the 
yeil  of  the  tabernacle,  over  against  the  mercy  seat,— *the  imme- 
diate residence  of  the  divine  presence.  The  magistrate,  who 
came  to  consult  the  Oracle,  stood  directly  behind  him,  and  pro- 
pounded the  question,  which  was  repeated  by  the  priest.  The 
answer  was  returned  in  an  audible  voice,  in  terms  explicit, 
direct,  and  unambiguous.  This  explains  the  reason  why  the 
holy  of  holies,  where  the  mercy  seat  stood,  is  so  often  called  the 
Oracle.  It  was  because  from  thence  Q-od  returned  answers  to 
those  who  came  to  ask  counsel  of  him  on  behalf  of  the  public 
conscience,  or  the  public  administration. 

That  the  responses  were  returned  in  an  articulate  voice,  seems 
probable  from  several  expressions  of  holy  writ.  When  the  ten 
commandments  were  given  on  Sinai,  it  is  said  that  "  God  spake 
all  these  words."  In  regard  to  the  subsequent  laws,  it  is  declared 
that  ^'  Jehovah  spake  unto  Moses,  saying."  When  Moses  went 
into  the  tabernacle  to  learn  the  divine  will,  it  is  recorded  of  him 
that  ^^he  heard  the  voice  of  one  speaking  to  him  from  off  the 
mercy  seat."  Similar  forms  of  expression  are  used  in  reference 
to  the  like  occasions  in  after  ages,  from  all  which  the  conclusion 
seems  warranted,  that  the  responses  of  the  Hebrew  Oracle  were 
rendered  in  an  audible  voice^  and  without  secrecy,  craft,  or  am- 
biguity of  any  kind. 

In  comparing  the  Hebrew  Oracle  with  the  Oracles  of  pagan- 
ism, our  remarks  will  embrace  the  period  of  their  respective  in- 
stitution ;  the  times,  occasions,  and  conditions  of  consulting  them ; 
the  machinery  of  consultation  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  responses 
uttered  by  each. 

Infidel  writers  have  represented  the  Hebrew  Oracle  as  a  mere 
imitation  of  those  of  pagan  institution ;  a  graft  from  one  system 
of  imposture  into  another  but  little  better.  Morgan  says,  that 
<'  while  the  Jews  were  in  Egypt,  they  had  been  dazzled  by  the 
infallible  declarations  of  Jupiter  Ammon."  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
however,  places  the  birth  of  Ammon  more  than  400  years  after 
the  exodus  of  Israel  out  of  Egypt.  These  are  the  words  of  this 
illustrious  chronologist :  "The  year  before  Christ  1002,  Sesac 
reigned  in  Egypt.  He  erected  temples  and  oracles  to  his  father 
in  Thebes,  Ammonia,  and  Ethiopia  ;  and  thereby  caused  his 
father  to  be  worshipped  as  a  god  in  those  countries.  This  was 
the  original  of  the  worship  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  and  the  first  men- 
tion of  oracles  I  meet  with  in  profane  history.  The  Grreeks,  in 
their  oracles,  imitated  the  Egyptians  ;  for  the  oracle  of  Dodona^ 
which  was  the  oldest  in  G-reece,  was  set  up  by  an  Egyptian 
woman  after  the  example  of  the  oracle  at  Thebes."  Thus  it 
appears,  according  to  this  high  chronological  authority,  that, 
instead  of  the  Jewish  Oracle  being .  an  imitation  of  the  pagan 
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oracles,  the  reverse  was  the  fact.     The  latter  drew  their  original 
from  the  former. 

The  Hebrew  Oracle  could  be  consulted  at  all  times,  when  the 
occasions  of  the  State  required ;  the  Grecian,  only  on  particular 
days  of  a  particular  month  in  the  year.  It  is  obvious  to  remark 
what  an  advantage'  this  gave  to  the  priests  of  those  lying  divini- 
ties to  anticipate  the  questions  to  be  proposed,  and  to  frame  skil- 
ful and  deceptive  replies. 

The  Hebrew  Oracle  could  be  consulted  only  by  some  high 
public  functionary,  and  when  questions  of  moment  relating  to 
the  government  of  the  Republic  demanded  resolution.  The 
Grrecian  oracles  refused  not  their  utterance  to  any  persons,  nor 
upon  any  occasion,  provided  only  that  the  fee  was  sufficiently 
ample  to  cause  them  to  break  silence. 

This  leads  us  to  remark  upon  another  distinction  between  the 
two  institutions.  No  money  was  ever  received  for  consulting  the 
Jewish  Oracle.  The  offer  of  it  would  have  been  an  insult  to  him, 
whose  voice  was  heard  in  its  responses.  The  Grecian  oracles 
were  sources  of  vast  revenues  to  the  priests.  The  wealth  of  the 
Delphian  Oracle  exceeded  that  of  the  most  opulent  states  and 
princes.  Its  treasury  blazed  with  uncounted  jewels,  and 
groaned  beneath  the  masses  of  gold  and  silver  that  filled  its  capa- 
cious vaults. 

Another  point  of  difference  appears  in  the  machinery  of  consul- 
tation, and  the  character  of  the  responses.     Nothing  can  be  more 
simple  than  the  method  of  consulting  the  Divine  Oracle ;  nothing 
less  ambiguous  than  its  answers.     But  what  endless  mystery, 
and  mummery,  and  cumbrous  rites  of  divination,  accompanied 
the  responses  of  the  heathen  oracles !     These  were  always  so  con- 
trived as  to  be  susceptible  of  a  double  interpretation.     In  proof 
of  this,  the  reader's  attention  is  directed  to  the  response  of  the 
Delphian  Oracle  to  Croesus,  the  powerful  monarch  of  the  Lydian 
empire,  respecting  the  issue  of  his  war  with  Cyrus.     Its  purport 
was,  that  he  should  overturn  a  great  empire,  and  that  the  PersiaJis 
would  not  conquer  him  till  they  had  a  mule  for  their  prinoe. 
History  has  recorded  the  result.     The  wily  priests  lu^l  well  con- 
sidered their  answer.     They  ki^ew  nothing  of  the  issue.     How 
could  they?      But  they  must  clutch  the  treasures  of  Lydia's 
richest  sovereign.     To  this  end,  they  must  flatter  his  pride.     And 
they  must  maintain  the  credit  of  their  Oracle,  whichever  way 
fortune  might  decide  the  contest.     With  demoniac  cunning  did 
they  frame  the  response  to  answer  all  th^se  ends.    When  the  un- 
happy Lydian,  lured  to  his  ruin  by  their  lying  flatteries,  dared 
to  reproach  them  with  their  deception,  with  insulting  scorn  they 
replied  : — *'  Ungrateful  fool !  you  have  overturned  a  great  em- 
pire, even  that  over  whioh  you  reigned,  and  your  throne   and 
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soeptre  have  been  wrested  flpom  you  by  the  mule  of  our  oraole, 
even  Cyrus,  who,  his  father  being  a  Persian  and  his  mother  a 
Median,  fills  the  measure  of  its  import."  Behold  the  system ! 
Behold  the  commentary!  Each  worthy  of  the  other,  and  both 
of  that  infernal  craft  and  policy  in  which  they  had  their  origin. 
One  hardly  knows  against  whom  to  feel  the  greater  indignation  ; 
whether  against  the  contrivers  of  such  a  system  of  delusion,  or 
the  bold  blasphemer  who  dares  to  liken  it  to  that  Oracle  of  eter- 
nal truth,  whose  immaculate  responses  were  fitly  symbolized  by 
a  legend,  which  sigQifies,  "  Lights  anp  Pbrpections." 

Infidels  have  indulged  in  a  superabundance  of  malignant  and 
silly  ridicule  over  this  Divine  Oracle  ;  but  with  their,  usual  want 
of  inquiry  and  reflection.  We  admit  that  it  is  an  extraordinary 
institution.  We  admit  that  it  is  altogether  without  a  parallel  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  But  this  is  no  argument  against  either 
the  fact  or  the  wisdom  of  it.  No  other  civil  society  has  ever  been 
formed  for  precisely  the  same  objects,  nor  existed  under  exactly 
the  same  circumstances.  No  other  civil  polity  ever  proposed,  as  its 
main  end,  and  the  overthrow  of  idolatry,  the  preservation  of  true 
religion  in  the  world,  and  the  education  of  mankind  for  a  more 
spiritual  and  universal  dispensation  of  grace.  Add  to  this,  that 
the  human  race  was  then,  as  it  were,  in  its  infancy  an«l  nonage. 
It  had  but  few  abstract  ideas.  It  was,  for  the  most  part,  confined 
in  its  mental  operations  to  sensible  objects.  In  such  a  state  of 
things,  philosophy  itself  would  teach  us  to  look  for  just  such  an 
institution  as  the  Hebrew  Oracle.  And  when  we  find  it  making 
its  appearance  in  the  Jewish  church,  enlightened  reason  is  pre* 
pared  to  exclaim  in  the  language  of  revelation,  ^^  Oh  the  depths 
of  the  riches  both  of  the  wisdom  and  knowledge,  of  God." 

The  Oracle  was  the  institution  of  all  others,  precisely  adapted 
to  the  mental  condition,  habits^  and  needs  of  the  Hebrew  people.. 
It  operated  as  a  salutary  check  to  the  ignorance  and  rashness  of 
both  rulers  and  people.  By  powerfully  impressing  the  imagina- 
tion through  the  senses,  it  supplied  the  place  of  a  strong  realizing 
conception  of  an  infinite  and  omnipresent  spirit  which  was  want- 
ing in  that  minority  and  pupilage  of  the  nation.  It  served  to  de- 
tach their  affections  and  their  trust  from  the  pompous  and  allur- 
ing idolatries  of  their  heathen  neighbours.  This  sensible  mani- 
festation of  the  Diety, — the  cloud  of  glory  shooting  up  to  mid- 
heaven  in  a  column  of  massy  splendour,  or  resting  in  Itqmnous 
folds  over  the  mercy-seat  in  flie  Holy  of  Holies, — is  so  far  from 
being  incredible,  that  while  Scripture  affirms  its  truth,  reason  and 
{diilosophy  declare  its  expediency.  The  Divine  Oracle, — with  its 
attendant  visible  glories, — the  ark,  the  mercy -seat,  the  cherubim, 
the  luminous  cloud,  the  breastplate  of  judgment,  with  its  mystical 
stones  of  Urim  and  Thummim,  and  the  audible  responses  of  &e 
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Deity, — formed  a  sohool,  designed,  with  adimrable  wisdom  and 
condescension,  for  tutoring  the  infant  intellect  and  heart  of  tibe 
world,  and  training  them  np  to  a  foil  spiritual  maturity  and 
strength. 

''  To  pour  contempt,  therefore,  on  these  extraordinary  appear- 
ances, as  absurd  and  romantic  fables,  would  be  as  nnphilosophical 
and  as  ungratefol,  as  it  would  be  for  a  diild,  when  arrived  at 
manhood,  to  censure  and  despise  those  condescending  methods,  by 
which  parental  wisdom  and  love  had  moulded  and  carried  forwaid 
his  childhood  to  manly  vigor  and  understanding."  Let  us  not  be 
guilty  of  the  folly,  the  injustice,  we  may  say,  of  measuring  the 
intellectual  and  religious  wants  of  a  comparatively  rude  and  in- 
fant state  of  society,  by  those  of  our  own  more  cultivated,  more 
enlightened,  more  spiritual,  more  manly  and  Christian  age  of 
the  world.  And  while  we  admire  the  beauties  of  the  dawn,  and 
adore  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  those  early  pencillings  of 
spiritual  light,  let  us  rejoice  and  be  grateful,  that  the  full-orbed 
sun  has  arisen  upon  us  in  all  his  splendor. 

Having,  in  the  former  part  of  tibis  article,  unfolded  the  proper- 
ties, tendencies,  and  results  of  the  ancient  systems  of  idolatry,  it 
will  be  proper  to  conclude  with  a  comparison  between  them  and 
the  religious  and  moral  doctrines  of  the  Hebrew  code. 

There  is  one  God,  says  the  Jewii^  lawgiver,  and  there  is  none 
besides  him.  He  is  the  sole  object  of  religious  trust  and  worship. 
Himself  the  Supreme  Being  and  the  necessary  source  of  all  other 
beings,  there  is  no  other  tiiat  can  be  compared  with  him.  A 
spirit,  pure,  immense,  infinite,->-no  material  form  can  be  a  fit 
symbol  of  his  nature.  He  framed  the  universe  by  his  power  ;  he 
governs  it  by  his  wisdom  ;  he  regulates  it  by  his  providence. 
Nothing  escapes  his  omniscient  glance  ;  nothing  can  resbt  his  al- 
mighty power.  The  good  and  llie  evil  of  life  are  alike  dispensed 
by  his  righteous  hand. 

A  public  worship  of  this  Grod  is  instituted.  Ministers  to  pre- 
side over  it  ate  appointed.  Sacrifices  and  offerings,  and  a  splen- 
did ceremonial,  are  established.  But  all  this  pomp  is  nothing  in 
his  eyes,  unless  prompted  and  animated  by  the  sentiments  of  the 
heart.  The  worship  which  he  demanda  before  all,  and  above  all, 
is  the  acknowledgment  of  our  absolute  dependence,  and  of  his 
supreme  dominion ;  gratitude  for  his  benefits^*  trust  in  his  meroy  ; 
reverence  for  his  authority ;  love  toward  his  excellence ;  and  sub* 
mission  to  his  laws. 

What  purity  and  beauty  in  the  moral  doctrines  of  this  code ! 
Equity,  probity,  fidelity,  industry,  compassion,  charity,  benefi- 
cence ;— in  a  word,  everything  that  makes  men  respectable  in 
their  own  eyes,  ever)rthing  that  can  endear  them  to  their  fellows, 
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everything  that  can  secure  the  repose  and  happiness  of  society 
— are  placed  among  the  number  of  human  duties. 

Where  else,  in  all  antiquity,  are  to  be  found  ideas  of  God 
and  his  worship  so  just  and  sublime  ;  religious  institutions  so 
pure  and  spiritual ;  ethical  doctrines  so .  c6nformable  to  the 
sentiments  of  nature  and  the  light  of  reason.  Recall  the  pic* 
tare,  before  presented,  of  the  religious  and  moral  condition  of 
the  ancient  world.  What  false  and,  grotesque^  notions  of  the 
divine  nature !  What  extravagant,  impure,  and  cruel  rites  I 
What  objects  of  adoration !  From  the  heavenly  orbs  to  the  mean- 
est plant,  from  the  man  distinguished  for  his  talents  or  his^ 
crimes  to  the  meanest  reptile, — everything  has  its  worshippers. 
Here,  chastity  is  sacrificed  in  the  temples.  There,  human 
blood  flows  upon  the  altars,  and  the  dearest  victims  expire  amid 
flames  kindled  by  superstition*  Again,  nature  is  outraged 
by  beastly  amours,  and  humanity  brutalized  by  vices  l£at 
cannot  be  named  without  offence.  Everywhere  the  people 
are  plunged  into  a  frightful  ignorance  ;  and  the  philosophers 
themselves  grope  in  doubt  and  uneertainty. 

Wherefore  this  difference  ?  But  one  cause,  adequate  to  the 
result,  can  be  assigned.  All  tire  pagan  nations  had  for  their 
guide  only  the  feeble  and  tremulous  light  of  human  reason. 
Among  the  Hebrews,  a  higher,  even  the  pure  and  eternal  rea- 
son, had  pierced  the  darkness^  scattered  its  shades,  fixed  its 
uncertainties,  and  poured  a  divine  illumination  into  the  mind 
of  prophet,  priest,  lawgiver,  judge,  and  king.  Thus  was  the 
intellect  of  the  nation  enlightened,  and  its  heart  purified. 
Thus  were  its  manners  humanized  ;  its  morals  elevated ;  its 
institutions  liberalized.  Thus  was  the  nation  itself  educated 
iar  its  great  mission  of  guidance  and  of  blessing  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  in  all  the  periods  of  their  history. 
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ARTICLE    II. 
THE  POSITION    OF   THE   CHRISTIAN    SCHOLAR. 

By  Rev.  Albest  Ba&nes,  Pbilaset^phu. 

• 

We  shall  arrange  the  thoughts  we  wish  to  submit  on 
the  subject  of  this  article  under  three  heads  :  the  Position  of 
the  Christian  Scholar  in  this  age :  the  Means  by  which  that 
position  has  been  reached  :  and  the  Advantages  which  it  gives 
him  as  he  enters  on  life. 

The  first  point  is  the  PosrrioN  wmcH  he  occupies  m  xms  aoe. 
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He  has  two  things  that  oharaoterize  him  :  his  scholarship  and 
his  religion.  The  one  is  that  whioh  is  furnished  by  a  liberal 
education  ;  the  other,  that  which  is  produced  by  Christianity 
applied  to  his  heart.  The  one  would  make  him  different  from 
a  youth  educated  in  ancient  Athens  or  in  modern  Turkey,  Per- 
sia, or  Ohina ;  the  other  makes  him  different  from  what  he 
would  have  been  if  trained  to  worship  in  the  Parthenon  or 
Pantheon ;  if  he  were  a  Mussulman  or  a  Parsee,  a  Brahmin,  or 
a  Buddhist.  His  religion  and  his  sdiolarship  are  not  of  equcU 
worth,  though  they  each  possess  a  value  which  cannot  be  cor- 

•  rupted,  and  combined  they  give  him  a  position  in  the  world, 
which  is  peculiar. 

Religion  and  learning  have  always  had  an  interesting  rela- 
tion to  each  other,  and  are  always  destined  to  have.  As  they  con- 
tribute to  promote  each  other  or  come  in  conflict ;  as  they  sus- 
tain, oppose,  or  modify  each  other ;  as  one  has  the  ascendancy, 
and  the  other  is  held  to  be  subordinate ;  br  as  they  move  on  in 
harmony  each  in  its  appropriate  sphere,'  they  serve  to  give  cha- 
racter to  particular  periods  of  the  world,  and  mark  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  human  affairs.  It  requires  but  little 
knowledge  of  history  to  understand  that  now  one  is  in  the  as-  • 
oendancy,  and  now  the  other ;  that  now  they  seem  to  come  in 
conflict,  and  now  they  move  along  harmoniously  ;  that  now 
the  conclusions  of  science  are  proscribed  because  they  are  in 
collision  withsome  article  of  the  "Creed,"  and  that  now  the 
teachings  of  religion  are  modified  or  rejected  because  they  are 
supposed  to  come  in  conflict  with  some  of  the  revelations  of 
science. 

\  The  facts  here  adverted  to  are  most  likely  to  occur  in  those 
cases  where  the  religion  has  written  records,  as  most  religions 
have.  In  all  those  cases  the  records  are  permanent,  and  are 
believed  to  contain  unchangeable  truth.     But  those  records 

*  have  commonly  been  made  in  comparatively  rude  ages  of  the 
world,  and  among  a  people  having  little  pretension  to  science. 
They  incidentally  or  necessarily  make  many  statements  bear- 
ing on  the  provinces  of  learning ;  they  contain  affirmations 
on  the  subjects  of  moral  and  mental  philosophy  ;  and  in  all 
these  respects  they'  encounter  the  risk  of  the  opposition  which 
the  disclosures  of  science  in  more  advanced  periods  of  the 
world  may  make.  There  are  few  of  the  sacred  books  in  the 
various  systems  of  professed  revelations  in  the  world,  which 
have  not  volunteered  numerous  statements  on  points  which 
have  subsequently  became  identified  with  the  sciences.  The 
fact  of  the  permanency  of  these  records,  and  the  necessity  sub- 
sequently felt  of  reconciling  them  with  the  facts  which  science 
has  disclosed,  has  given  rise  to  many  of  liie  methods  of  inter- 
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pretation  which  have  prevailed,  and  which  characterized  whole 
systems  of  theology.  If  those  records  are  not  absolutely  in* 
compatible  with  the  disclosures  of  science,  a  system  of  interpre- 
tation will  be  adopted  that  will  aim  to  retain  their  authority. 
It  is  only  when  the  point  of  absolute  contradiction  is  reached, 
that  the  effort  will  be  abandoned  ;  but,  until  this  is  perceived, 
the  attempt  at  reconciliation  will  be  pursued  through  all  the 
forms  of  allegorical  and  mystical  interpretation ;  of  accommo- 
dation and  double  sense  ;  of  rationalism  and  transcendental- 
ism. When  the  disclosures  becon^e  irreooneilable,  the  sys- 
tem of  religion  falls,  and  the  scientific  world  passes  off  into  the 
form  of  total  unbelief,  or  embraces  some  new  claim  of  revela- 
tion. 

The  Hellenistic  religion  cannot  be  said  to  have  rested  for  its 
authority  on  written  records  ;  but  it  became  enshrined  and 
embodied  in  the  G-reek  poems,  particularly  in  those  of  Hesiod 
and  Homer.  How  far  these  poems  wore  allowed  to  influence 
the  popular  belief  on  the  subject  of  religion,  cannot  now  be  as- 
certained ;  but  at  an  early  period  the  rigid  philosophy  of  the 
Greeks  recognized  the  impossibility  of  ascribing  to  the  Deity 
manifestations  so  grossly  human,  so  immediate,  and  so  barbar- 
ous, as  those  represented  as  divine  in  the  wild  conflicts  of 
Hesiod 's  Theogony,  and  in  the  domestic  occupations,  and  triv- 
ial pursuits  of  the  Homeric  deities.^  '*  Hence  arose  the  quarrel 
of  Plato,  and  prior  to  him,  of  Pindar,  with  Homer  ;  hence  the 
cause  which  induQed  Anaxagoras,  to  whom  the  invention  of  the 
allegoric  mode  of  interpretation  is  ascribed,  to  apply  the  Ho- 
meric delineations  to  virtue  and  justice  ;  hence  it  was  that  the 
Stoics  understood  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod,  as  relating  to  the 
action  of  the  elements,  which,  according  to  tiieir  notions,  con- 
stituted in  their  highest  union,  the  divine  nature."  Ultimate- 
ly, the  whole  was  seen  ta  be  fable,  as  depending  on  neither  histo- 
ric nor  scientific  grounds,  and  as  irreconcilable  with  truth  by 
any  princi  pies  of  allegoric  interpretation ;  and  the  cultivated  mind 
of  Athens  and  Corinth,  as  that  of  the  world  at  large  has  now 
done,  passed  into  a  state  of  unbelief  in  regard  to  all  the  forms 
of  what  Mr.  Gibbon  calls  "  the  beautiful  mythology  of  Greece." 

The  Hebrew  people  had  little  science.  What  they  had  was 
mostly  embodied  in  their  sacred  books,  as  the  science  of  India 
is  now  in  the  Shasters,  and  the  political  wisdom  of  China  in  the 
works  of  Confucius.  Jewish  scholars  made  no  progress  in  as- 
tronomy, geology,  anatomy,  mental  philosophy,  geography,  or 
history,  which  even  seemed  to  conflict  with  the  statements  of 
their  prophets.  And  yet  the  men  among  them  who  claimed  to 
be  inspired  of  God,  were  constantly  uttering  sentiments  which, 

^  Straass'  Life  of  Jeetts,  p.  3* 
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as  the  result  has  shown,  could  not  but  appear  m  future  times  to 
ootne  in  conflict  with  the  disclosures  of  science. 

It  was  only  when  revealed  religion  encountered  the  doctnnes, 
which  in  a  later  age  came  in  from  the  East,  or  when  it  over^ 
stepped  the  limits  'Of  the  stinted  territory  of  Palestine,  and 
came  in  contact  with  the  Western  mind,  that  any  dis- 
crepancy  between  the  religion  of  the  Bible  and  science,  seemed 
to  occur,  which  required  an  «flbrt  to  reconcile  them.  Then 
arose  the  whole  system  of  allegorical  interpretation,  in  an 
attempt  to  harmonize  the  statements  in  the  Bible  with  the 
prevailing  belief  in  the  philosophic  world.  On  the  one  hand 
there  were  these  writings,  held  to  be  a  revelation  from  &od, 
composed  in  a  comparatively  uncultivated  age,  and  in  a  land 
not  distinguished  for  science ;  and  on  the  other,  there  were 
the  views  in  philosophy,  sanctioned  then  by  the  great 
teachers  of  the  world ;  and  there  must  be  in  future  times, 
the  new  disclosures  which  true  science  would  make.  The 
statements  in  the  system  of  revealed  religion  were  recorded 
statements,  and  must  be  held  to  be  true,  if  this  religion 
was  to  retain  its  authority ;  the  maxims  of  philosophy,  and 
the  discoveries  of  science,  were  also  regarded  as  settled  and 
certain ;  and  it  was  not  unnatural  that  they  should  seem  to  come 
in  collision.  It  was  difficult  to  pursue  the  inquiries  of  philoso- 
phy, without  allowing  the  mind  to  be  influenced  by  the  ques- 
tion,  how  these  would  bear  on  the  doctrines  of  religion  ;  and  it 
was  as  difficult  to  hold  to  the  articles  of  the  faith,  without 
permitting  them  to  influen6e  the  mind  in  the  conclusions  to 
which  it  would  come  in  scientific  investigations.  There  was 
not,  as  yet,  confidence  that  the  doctrines  which  would  be 
reached  by  the  fair  interpretation  of  the  sacred  writings,  would 
be  found  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  conclusions  of  science ; 
nor  did  those  views  as  yet  prevail,  which  would  lead  men  to 
pursue  the  investigations  of  science  with  a  firm  conviction 
that  its  disclosures  would  not  be  found  to  be  at  variance  with 
those  of  revealed  religion.  Hence  arose  the  whole  system  of 
allegoric  interpretation ; — a  system  which,  while  it  allowed 
the  friends  of  religion  to  retain  their  belief  in  the  inspiration  of 
the  sacred  writings,  allowed  them  also  to  embrace  any  dogmas 
of  philosophy,  or  any  truths  of  science,  which  might  be 
developed,  and  even  to  maintain  that  those  very  doctrines 
were  found,  covered  with  a  veil,  in  the  sacred  volume  itself. 
Origen,  who,  though  he  adopted  the  principle  from  Philo  the 
Jew,  may  be  regarded  as  among  Christians,  the  father  of  this 
system  of  interpretation,  attributes  a  threefold  meaning  to  the 
Scriptures,  corresponding  with  his  distribution  of  the  human 
being  into  three  parts :— ^the  literal  sense  answering  to  the 
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body ;  the  moral  to  the  soul ;  and  the  mystical  to  the  spirit. 
The  rale  with  him,  was  to  retain  all  these  meanings,  though 
differing  in  worth ;  in  some  particular  passages,  however,  he 
was  of  opinion  that  the  literal  sense  either  gkve  no  meaning  at 
all,  or  else  a  perverted  meaning,  in  order  the  more  directly  to 
impel  the  reader  to  the  discovery  of  the  mystical  signification. 
In  many  cases,  also,  the  application  of  thi8i  principle,  permitted 
the  entire  dental  of  the  literal  trath  of  a  passage  in  the  sacred 
writings,  as  being  in  conflict  with  some  truth  established  by 
philosophy,  and  thus  it  became  necessary  to  search  for,  and  to 
hold,  only  the  mystical  truth.  Hence,  one  of  the  maxims  of 
Origen  was,  that  "  a  spiritual  truth  often  exists  embodied  in  a 
oorporeal  falsehood."^  Hence,  also,  it  often  happened  that 
ihe  literal  truth  of  the  narrative  was  denied,  and  a  method  was 
devised,  by  which  it  was  supposed,  that  the  inspiration  of  the 
Scriptures  might  be  maintained,  and  the  independent  investi- 
gations of  philosophy  might  be  pursued.  It  was  thus,  that, 
after  the  age  of  the  apostles,  Christianity  attempted  to  accom- 
modate itself  to  philosophy ;  thus,  that  it  sought  to  avoid  an 
absolute  rejection  by  the  cultivated  mind  of  the  world,  and 
to  show  that  it  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  independent 
progress  which  mind  would  make  in  science.  The  apostles, 
more  honest  men,  had  pursued  a  different  course.  They  made 
an  effort  to  accommodate  the  one  to  the  other.  They  aissumed 
that  the  revelation  which  they  came  to  make,  was  true, 
and  that  all  the  science  which  actually  Opposed  this  was  false. 
They  never  doubted  this,  while  there  was  much  '*  science 
fidsely  so  called,"  that  was  in  direct  conflict  with  their 
message,  all  true  science  would  be  found  to  be  in  accordance 
with  it.  They,  therefore,  gave  themselves  no  trouble  in 
attempting  to  reconcile  the  one  with  the  other,  but  proclaimed 
their  message  in  their  own  way,  leaving  the  world  to  take  care 
of  science  as  it  might  choose. 

In  the  middle  ages,  till  the  time  of  G-alileo,  things  assumed 
another  form.  Then  religion,  as  it  was  held,  had  the  ascen- 
dency* All  science  was  subordinate  to  it.  All  the  professor- 
ships in  the  universities  were  in  the  hands  of  the  friends  of  the 
church  ;  all  the  learning  was  possessed  by  the  clergy ;  all  the 
investigations  of  science  were  pursued  by  the  friends  of  Chris- 
tianity ;  and  no  one  wished,  or  dared,  to  reach  a  conclusion 
which  would  not  be  sustained  and  sanctioned  by  the  articles 
of  the  creed.  If  there  was  any  bold  spirit  that  ventured  out  in 
a  new  line  of  discovery,  and  whose  conclusions  seemed  likely 
to  infringe  on  some  article  in  the  church,  his  religion  checked 
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him,  or  he  was  soon  checked  by  the  voice  of  an  anthority 
which  no  one  presumed  to  disobey.  The  imprisonment  of 
Galileo  was  just  the  exponent  of  this  state  of  things,  on  the 
part  of  the  church ;  the  solemn  retraction  by  Galileo  of  the 
opinion  which  he  had  expressed,  and  the  denial  of  the  truth  of 
what  he  had  seen  through  the  telescope  because  it  seemed  to 
impinge  on  the  articles  of  faith  in  the  church,  was  just  the 
exponent  of  the  feelings  which  had  reigned  throughout  the 
dark  ages.  There  was  as  yet  no  independent  pursuit  of  the 
investigations  of  science  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  the  interpretation 
of  the  Bible  on  the  other  ;  no  confidence  that  they  would  be 
found,  when  thus  formed,  to  harmonize  with  each  other. 

The  Reformation  placed  things  on  a  different  ground.  It 
maintained  confidence  unimpaired  in  the  Bible  ;  it  restored  the 
apostolic  confidence  that  the  investigations  of  science  would 
not  be  found  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  doctrines  taught  by  its 
fair  interpretation.  It  broke  the  shackles  which  had  bound  the 
human  intellect ;  made  men  once  more  independent  in  their 
scientific  investigations  ;  imbued  their  minds  with  true  confi- 
dence in  religion,  and,  at  the  same  time,  gave  utterance  to  the 
opinion  that  the  most  free  investigations  of  science  would 
never  come  in  conflict  with  the  truths  derived  from  the  fair  in- 
terpretation of  the  Bible.  While  it  gave  to  scientific  investiga- 
tion all  the  prudence  which  would  be  demanded  by  the  princi- 
ple of  the  inductive  philosophy,  it,  at  the  same  time,  held  to 
the  belief  of  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  Bible  with 
a  tenacity  which  was  unequalled  in  any  former  age,  and  which 
increased  in  strength  just  in  proportion  as  the  mind  felt  itself 
emancipated  from  the  thraldom  of  the  dark  ages. 

The  deists  and  naturalists  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  assumed  another  position  still  on  the  subject.  They 
had  become  imbued  with  the  principles  of  the  inductive  philoso- 
phy, and  maintained  the  right  of  independent  investigation  in 
science  in  the  most  absolute  manner.  At  the  same  time,  they 
looked  with  contempt  on  the  whole  system  of  allegoric  interpre- 
tation ;  and  they  believed  firmly  that  the  principles  of  sound  phi- 
losophy, would  lead  to  direct  conflict  with  the  teachings  of  the 
Bible.  They  became  infidels,  therefore,  because  they  supposed 
that  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  of  science  were  pot  capable  of 
reconciliation.  Toland  and  Bolingbroke  pronounced  the  Bible 
to  be  a  collection  of  unauthentic  and  fabulous  books.  Accord- 
ing to  Morgan,  the  law  of  Moses  is  a  miserable  system  of  super- 
stition, blindness,  and  slavery.  According  to  Chubb,  the  Jew- 
ish, religion  cannot  be  true,  because  it  debases  the  moral 
character  of  the  Deity,  by  attributing  to  him  arbitrary  con- 
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duct,  partiality  for  a  particular  people,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
command  to  exterminate  the  Canaanitish  nations. 

In  more  modern  times,  there  has  been  scarcely  a  discovery 
in  science  that  has  not  been  arrayed  against  Christianity,  and 
that  has  not  furnished,  on  the  one  hand,  a  gfound  of  tempo- 
rary alarm  to  the  friends  of  revealed  religion,  and  on  the  other, 
a  ground  of  momentary  triumph  to  its  foes.  It  would  lead  us 
too  far  from  our  purpose  to  state,  in  detail,  the  objections  to 
Christianity  which  have  been  derived  from  those  sciences,  or  to 
consider  the  question  whether  those  objections  have,  or  have 
not  been  satisfactorily  solved.  The  remarks  made  will  suffice 
to  show  the  difficulties  which  may  be  expected  to  be  encoun- 
tered in  the  nature  of  the  case,  between  a  religion  where  there 
are  permanent  written  records,  and  the  disclosures  which  will 
be  made  by  science.  On  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  Revela- 
tion, there  may  be  expected  to  be  apprehension  and  alarm ;  on 
the  part  of  its  enemies^  the  note  of  triumph.  With  the  one 
there  will  be  a  tendency  to  depart  from  the  prop)er  rules  of  in- 
terpretation to  accommodate  the  revealed  doctrine  to  the  scien- 
tific discovery  ;  with  the  other  there  may  be  anticipated  much 
that  is  unreasonable,  in  not  being  willing  to  admit  proper  ex- 
planations, and  in  not  conceding  what  is  fairly  to  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  Revelation  was  not  designed  to  give 
instruction  in  the  sciences.  It  may  be  anticipated  that  it  will 
be  long  before  the  true  method  of  reconciling  these  things  will 
be  understood  ;  it  will  be  long  before  the  friend  of  religion  will 
engage  in  the  pursuits  of  learning  and  science  with  a  perfectly 
independent  judgment ;  it  will  be  long  before  the  friend  of 
science  will  pursue  his  inquiries  with  no  expectation  and  no 
desire  that  his  conclusions  shall  conflict  with  the  teachings  of 
revelation. 

Whether  that  point  is  now  reached,  it  is  not  very  material  to 
inquire ;  but  it  may  be  affirmed  that  it  is  now  morally  cer- 
tain that  that  is  the  ultimate  tendency  of  the  course  of  events. 
This  leads  us  to  state  more  specifically  what  is,  as  we  under- 
stand it,  the  exact  position  of  the  Christian  scholar  in  this  age. 
Without  entering  into  any  inquiry  as  to  the  comparative 
claims  of  Chiistian  scholars  and  others,  and  without  starting 
the  question  whether,  other  things  beii^  equal,  piety  is  favor- 
able or  unfiavorable  to  scientific  pursuits,  a  few  remarks  may 
be  made  on  the  subject^  which  will  define  the  present  position 
of  the  Christian  scholar. 

(a.)  Tlie  first  is,  that  it  has  come  to  be  generally  admitted 
in  the  scientific  world,  that  the  results  of  investigation  in  the 
one  will  not  be  found  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  other ;  or  that 
there  is  no  incompatibility  between  the  profoundest  reverence 
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for  the  Bible,  and  the  highest  pursuits  of  science  and  learning. 
It  is  neither  assumed  nor  feared,  that  the  one  will  impinge  on 
the  other.  It  is  neither  supposed  that  in  order  to  high  attain- 
ments in  science,  it  is  necessary  tiiat  a  man  should  be  an  infi- 
del, nor  that  he  would  be  embarrassed  in  such  pursuits  by  his 
being  a  Christian.  It  is  neither  necessary  for  a  scientific  man  to 
begin  his  inquiries  by  being  an  infidel,  nor,  in  pursuing  them  to 
the  utmost,  to  fear  that  he  will  become  one.  The  man  of  soienoe 
pursues  his  investigations  as  fearlessly  as  if  there  were  no  book 
claiming  to  be  a  revelation  from  G-od  ;  the  Christian  interpre- 
ter applies  his  rul^s  of  exegesis  as  independently  as  if  none  of 
the  disclosures  of  modern  astronomy,  anatomy,  chemistry, 
geology,  had  been  made.  If  it  should  be  doubted  whether 
this  point  has  been  exactly  reached  ;  if  it  should  be  maintained 
that  there  are  some  who  approach  the  Bible  timidly,  fearing 
that  a  fair  interpretation  of  its  pages  will  be  found  to  conflict 
with  the  disclosures  of  science,  and  who  seek  to  find  recondite 
and  allegorical  meanings  as  a  refuge  from  disaster  and  defeat ; 
and  if,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  who  do  pursue  the 
investigations  of  science  with  the  expectation  and  the  hope 
that  they  will  reach  results  in  conflict  with  the  teachings  of 
the  Bible, — ^still  it  is  true  that  these  are  exceptions  to  the  pre^ 
vailing  feeling.  As  a  proof  that  the  point  which  we  are  now 
stating. has  been  practically  and  substantially  reached,  we 
need  only  refer  to  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  in  this 
land.  The  two  things  that  are  to  be  noticed  are,  that  those 
are  Christian  institutions,  and  that  they  are,  at  the  same  time, 
seats  of  science.  There  arc  no  avowedly  infidel  colleges  in 
these  United  States.  There  are  none,  it  is  believed,  in  which 
the  forms  of  Christian  worship  are  not  maintained.  There  are 
none  in  which  the  Bible  is  not  read,  or  studied,  as  being  of 
Divine  authority.  There  are  few  which  have  not  been  founded 
expressly  under  Christian  patronage,  and  which  are  not  sus- 
tained mostly  by  the  liberality  of  Christians.  Of  those 
colleges,  also,  a  large  portion  have  been  endowed  with  the 
express  design  of  preparing  men  for  the  Christian  ministry. 
And  yet,  in  no  place  in  our  country — in  none  in  the  world — 
are  the  sciences  more  encouraged,  or  pursued  more  independ^ 
ently,  than  in  our  colleges.  It  is  a  part  of  the  plan  ;  it  is  (rf 
the  very  essence  of  the  design  of  founding  them,  that  the 
highest  facilities  shall  be  furnished  to  conduct  young  men 
along  the  departments  of  history,  and  geography,  and  criticism, 
and  chemistry,  and  astronomy,  and  geology  ;  and  those  insti- 
tutions feel  themselves  most  honored,  and  suppose  that  the 
design  of  their  being  founded  is  best  carried  ^ut,  when  their 
pupils  go  forth,  prepared  to  take  an  elevated  rank  in  any  of 
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these  departments,  or  when  any  one  of  their  alumni  makes 
a  new  discovery  in  science.  These  facts  show  that  a  change 
has  come  over  the  public  mind,  so  far  that  it  is  a  conceded 
and  well-nnderstood  point,  that  there  is  supposed  to  be  no  in- 
consistency between  the  highest  attainments  in  religion,  and 
the  highest  attainments  in  science. 

(b,)  The  next  thing  to  be  said  as  indicating  this  position 
is,  that  in  the  apprehension  of  the  Christian  scholar  himself, 
the  two  pursuits  are  not  incompatible  with  each  other.  And 
this  is  much.  In  an  honest  endeavor  now  to  be  a  Christian  of 
most  eminent  faith  and  devotedness,  he  does  not  assume,  as 
was  once  inevitably  felt,  that  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  the  pur- 
suits of  science ;  in  his  efforts  to  become  eminent  in  any  of 
the  departments  of  learning,  he  does  not  assume,  as  has  often 
been  felt,  that  it  is  necessary  to  lay  aside  his  Bible,  or  to  for- 
sake the  place  of  prayer.  In  order  to  be  either  in  the  highest 
degree,  it  is  not  needful  that  the  mind  should  be  embarrassed 
by  any  apprehended  conflict  of  the  we  with  the  other ;  nor 
in  order  to  eminence  in  the  one^  is  it  necessary  that  he 
should  withdraw  his  devotion  from  the  other.  A  man  who  is 
disposed  to  make  the  most  of  his  talents  in  the  cause  of  science, 
will  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary,  in  his  own  apprehension,  to 
proscribe  religion  as  the  £rst  grand  pursuit  of  life  ;  nor  will 
one,  who  aims  to  make  the  highest  possible  attainments  in 
piety,  deem  it  necessary  for  him  to  eschew  the  'walks  of 
science,  in  order  that  he  may  maintain  his  faith  unimpaired. 
We  are  not  now  insisting  on  the  fact,  which  might  be  urged, 
that  a  man  who  wished  to  make  the  most  of  his  powers  in  the 
cause  of  science  would  be  most  likely  to  be  successful,  if  he 
imbued  his  mind  with  the  principles  of  religion  in  the  highest 
degree ;  we  are  adverting  to  another  point,  that,  in  his  own 
mind,  there  will  be  no  necessary  embarrassment— if o  appre- 
hended conflict — ^between  the  one  and  the  other.  He  may 
enter  his  laboratory  with  no  fear  that  the  devotions  of  the 
closet  will  be  disturbed  by  any  discoveries  which  he  will  make 
there ;  he  may  go  to  his  closet  with  a  mind  undisturbed  by 
the  revelations  of  the  blow-pipe,  or  the  telescope. 

As  to  the  reality  of  the  fact  above  stated,  we  suppose  there 
will  be  no  doubt.  If  there  were,  it  would  be  easy  to  confirm 
it  by  referring  to  any  number  of  illustrious  names  in  the 
various  departments  of  science,  not  less  distinguished  by  the 
steadiness  of  their  faith  in  the  gospel,  and  by  their  lives  of 
consistent  piety,  than  by  their  learning.  Even  ingeology,  the 
science  in  which,  just  now,  there  would  be  supposed  to  be  most 
that  is  in  conflict  with  the  Bible,  and  in  which  there  is  most 
difficulty  in  adjustii^  its  disclosures  with  the  account  in  the 
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saored  records,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that,  alike  in  oar  own 
country  and  abroad,  thQ  men  most  eminent  in  that  science^ 
are  men  who  see  Ho  discrepancy  between  it  and  the  records 
in  the  Bibfe.  Need  we  do  more  than  allude  to  the  names  of 
Buckland,  and  John  Pye  Smith,  and  Silliman,  and  Hitchcock  ? 

But  what  we  wished  particularly  to  say  as  illustrating  the 
present  position  of  the  Christian  scholar,  was,  that  it  has  not 
always  been  so.  In  the  early  times  of  Christianity,  it  must 
often  have  been  a  subject  of  anxious  inquiry,  whether  the  truth 
of  the  sacred  records  would  stand  the  test  when  the  religion 
came  in  contact  with  the  doctrines  of  philosophy.  In  the  dark 
ages,  when  here  and  there  one— for  there  were  such,  like  Ro- 
ger Bacon,  *— pursued  his  researches  into  nature,  appre* 
hension  must  have  often  been  excited  lest  these  pursuits  should 
impinge  on  some  article  of  faith,  and  the  researches  of  science 
were  pursued  in  secret  places,  and  with  a  trembling  hand.  It 
is  easy  to  imagine  what  apprehension  Q-alileo  in  a  later  age, 
felt  when  his  comparatively  rude  telescope  disclosed  to  his  as- 
tonished vision  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  and  when  his  mind 
adverted  to  the  probable  bearing  of  this  on  what  were  regarded 
as  the  established  articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  Nor  need 
we  conceal  the  fact  that  probably  all  the  sciences  have  in  their 
turn  produced  alarm  in  the  bosoms  of  the  friends  of  religion, 
and  tnat  many  a  votary  of  science  has  approached  his  favorite 
pursuit  with  a  fearful  apprehension  that  the  next  step  of  dis- 
covery might  overthrow  the  cherished  articles  of  his  faith. 
This  source  of  apprehension  is  now  at  an  end.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  sciences  may  be  pursued  to  their  utmost  extent  with 
no  dread  of  the  Inquisition,  or,  what  is  more  alarming  to  a 
truly  pious  mind,  with  no  fear  that  an  article  of  faith  will  be 
weakened  or  shown  to  be  false  ;  and  on  the  other,  the  votary 
of  science,  if  inclined  to  skepticism,  is  constrained  to  abandon 
the  last  hope  that  nature  has  anything  to  disclose  that  will  dis- 
prove the  written  revelation  which  G-od  has  made,  or  that  will 
confirm  him  in  his  unbelief.  The  Christian  scholar  may  push 
his  way  up  to  the  highest  seats  of  learning,  and  be  under  a 
necessity  at  no  point  of  his  progress  to  lay  aside  his  simple  ha- 
bits of  devotion,  to  abandon  any  of  the  articles  of  his  Cluistian 
&iih,  or  to  omit  his  daily  devout  reading  of  the  Bible. 

(c.)  Another  thing  to  be  noticed  in  regard  to  the  position  df 
the  Christian  scholar  in  this  age  is,  that  from  some  cause  his 
religion  is  accompanying  the  march  of  science  around  the 
world.  Whether  it  precedes  or  follows  it ;  whether  it  pre- 
pares the  way,  and  prompts  to  scientific  discoveries,  or  whether 
it  follows  in  its  wake^  and  avails  itself  of  the  preparations 
which  science  makes  in  the  minds  of  men  to  receive  the  Chris* 
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tiaa  revelation,  may  be  a  point  on  which « some  difference  of 
opinion  might  be  entertained,  and  is  not  melterial  to  the  sub- 
ject before  us.  The  matter  of  fact  to  which  we  are  adverting 
is,  that  the  two  accompany  each  other ;  that  the  eye  in  looking 
over  the  world  sees  the  one  where  it  sees  the  other ;  and  that 
the  same  lines  of  boundary  will  determine  the  position  and  the 
extent  of  both.  Any  one  may  be  satisfied  of  this  by  procuring 
a  map  of  the  world,  and  marking  out  on  it  the  portions  of  the 
globe  most  distinguished  for  science  and  literature,  and,  if  he 
had  never  before  adverted  to  it,  he  would  be  surprised  to  find 
how  accurately  those  lines  would  determine  the  places  where 
the  Christian  religion  prevails.  And  if,  in  the  still  dark  por- 
tions of  the  world,  he  should  find  here  and  there  a  spot  gleam- 
ing in  the  midst  of  the  darkness,  like  Iceland  in  the  northern 
seas,  or  on  any  of  the  borders  of  the  fixed  boundaries  he  should 
spread  h\^  pencils  of  light  partially  in  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness, he  would  be  no  less  surprised  to  find  that  his  geograph- 
ical limits  are  in  all  cases  determined  by  the  combined  influ- 
ence of  Christianity  and  science.  He  would  find  neither  of 
them  occupying  independent  positions,  ot  making  independent 
aggressions  on  the  regions  of  night,  but  would  see  them  moving 
hand  in  hand  in  the  world.  If  he  saw  indications  of  one,  he 
would  see  that  the  other  was  not  far  in  the  rear.  '  Together 
they  determine  the  limits  of  light  on^  the  globe. 

This  also,  is  not  only  true  in  fact,  but  the  belief  that  this  is 
so,  is  fast  gaining  ground  in  the  world.  The  heathen  nations 
have  learned,  or  are  learning,  to  assoeiate  the  one  with  the 
other.  The  impression  is  fast  becoming  fixed  in  the  faith  of 
the  world,  that  the  two  are  in  &Ct  blended,  and  are  to  be 
blended ;  that  where  the  one  prevails,  the  other  will  prevail 
also ;  and  that  if  men  will  have  the  one  they  must  welcome  to 
their  bosoms  also  the  other.  The  great  fact  cannot  be  conceal- 
ed, that  where  Christianity  prevails,  there  also  civil  liberty 
prevails ;  that  there  the  highest  point  has  been  reached  in 
navigation,  in  manufactures,  in  legal  and  medical  knowledge, 
in  the  arts,  in  the  spirit  of  eoterprize  and  adventure.  Whether 
these  things  may  be  valued  or  not,  the  fact  is  seen  and  a.dmit- 
ted.  The  American  savage  that  looks  upon  Christian  institu- 
tions with  feigned  or  real  indifference,  sees  it ;  the  Turk,  the 
inhabitant  of  China,  the  Arab,  that  at  long  intervals  visits  our 
shores,  sees  it,  and  they  respectively  bear  the  report  to  their . 
own  land.  There  is  no  impression  that  is  more  certain  to  be- 
come established  among  the  nations,  than  that,  for  some  cause, 
Christianity,  refinement:,  the  arts,  the  sciences,  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  press,  have  a  mysterious  but  certain  connection. 
Every  year  tends  to  x)onfirm  this  impression.    Every  mission- 
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ary  that  wd  send  out  oonfirms  it.  Every  ship  that  visits  a 
barbarous  coast ;  every  press  that  we  establish  among  the  hea- 
then ;  every  book  that  we  print  and  oireulate  there,  tends  to 
confirm  it. 

(d,)  And  there  is  one  other  thought  which  may  be  adverted 
to  as  of  value  in  illustrating  this  point.  It  is,  that  somehow 
Christianity  has  shown  a  remarkable  affinity  for  the  best  form 
of  mind  that  the  world  has  developed  ;  namely,  the  Teutonic ; 
and  especially  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind.  It  was  very  early  in 
the  history  of  the  nations  that  poured  in  from  the  North,  and 
that  overrun  the  Roman  empire,  that  they  were  brought  under 
the  power  of  Christian  truth ;  it  was  early  in  the  records  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  that  they  exchanged  their  superstitions  for 
the  faith  of  the  gospel.  In  most  respects  that  mind,  in  its  va- 
rious branches,  isthe  best  mind  of  the  world.  It  has  more  vi- 
gor,  energy,  power.  It  is  better  adapted  to  the  sciences,  to 
political  toil,  to  the  useful  arts.  It  has  more  of  that  enterprize 
which  explores  the  seas  and  lands  that  make  up  the  globe,  and 
covers  them  with  ships  and  with  dwellings.  It  has  more  ex- 
pansive power ;  it  secures  a  firmer  grasp  on  improvements ;  it 
strikes  out  more  new  inventions ;  it  has  moreoreative  resources 
in  overcoming  difficulties.  It  is  more  imbued  witli  the  love  of 
liberty,  and  is  less  liable  to  be  controlled  by  the  sceptre  of  tile 
tyrant,  or  to  be  debased  by  superstition.  It  is  alreculy  the 
ruling  mind  of  the  world,  and  is  pushing  its  conquests  farther 
and  farther  every  year.  There  is  scarcely  any  portion  of  the 
globe  now  that  does  not  feel  the  power,  in  some  departments 
of  action,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  ;  and  when  its  conquests 
are  made,  they  are  permanent.  It  is  not  so  much  the  con- 
quest of  arms  as  it  isthe  conquest  of  intellect ;  not  the  triumph 
of  the  sword  so  much  as  the  triumph  of  the  mariner's  needle, 
of  the  telescope^  of  the  quadrant,  of  the  blow-pipe,  of  steam, 
and  of  the  press.  Now,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  fact,  that  Chris- 
tianity, from  some  cause,  has  attached  itself  by  bonds  never  to 
be  dissolved,  to  this  order  of  mind.  The  developments  of  ihat 
mind  have  been  closely  connected  with  the  Christian  religion. 
Rough  at  first — fierce,  warlike,  barbarous ;  it  has  been  subdued, 
refined,  civilized,  by  its  connection  vrith  Christianity,  without 
losing  aught  of  its  energy  and  power.  In  connection  with  that 
mind,  Christianity  occupies  the  principal  seats  of  learning  in 
the  world ;  in  connection  with  that  it  is  now  seen  at  nearly  all 
the  missionary  stations  on  the  earth,  and  alike  by  arts  and  lit- 
erature, and  religion  is  coming  in  contact  with  all  the  heathen 
mind  of  the  world. 

What  we  have  said  under  this  head  is,  that  the  Christian 
scholar,  after  having  often  had  most  indefinite  views  of  the  posi- 
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tion  which  he  should  occupy  ;  after  having  been  oft;en  opposed 
and  ridiculed  for  the  position  which  he  sought  to  occupy  and 
to  which  he  thought  himself  entitled  ;  and  after  having  done 
more  than  any  other  man  to  mould  society  itself,  and  to  shape 
its  affairs  so  that  he  might  occupy  the  position  which  he  does, 
has  at  last  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  world  on  the 
subject.  Scientific  and  literary  men  are  to  pursue  their  inves- 
tigations in  their  own  way,  and  he  is  to  pursue  his  investiga- 
tions  in  his  way — -as  free  as  they  are,  and  they  as  free  as  he 
is.  He  is  not  to  hinder  or  denounce  them;  nor  .are  they  to 
hinder  or  denounce  him.  He  is  on  the  same  level  with  them 
in  his  honest  pursuits ;  and  they  are  on  a  level  with  him  in 
theirs.  He  is  free  to  go  into  any  of  their  departments,  and 
bring  out  all  that  he  can  find  that  they  have  elaborated  or  dis- 
covered, to  defend  his  religion  ;  and  they  are  free  in  their  de- 
partments to  make  an  honest  application  of  all  that  they  dis- 
cover to  the  religion  which  he  requires  them  to  believe.  He 
is  to  have  no  fear  as  to  any  ultimate  confiict  between  science 
and  religion  ;  and  they  are  to  raise  no  shout  of  anticipated 
triumph  as  if,  in  their  department,  they  can  overturn  tlie 
Christian  system.  His  religion  has  stood  thus  far,  and  still 
stands  ;  and  that  which  has  outlived  the  objections  drawn  from 
the  revelations  of  the  telescope,  the  microscope,  the  blow-pipe, 
and  the  mariner 's-needle  ;  which  has  lived  on  and  flourished 
most  in  the  periods  and  lands  where  nature  has  been  subjected 
to  the  severest  torture  to  reveal  her  secrets ;  which  has .  survived 
while  science  has  penetrated  the  earth,  and  brought  forth  the  re- 
cords of  ages  and  times  hundreds  of  thousands  of  years  before 
man  himseff  lived,  it  may  be  presumed  has  nothing  to  fear 
from  any  future  disclosures. 

We  proceed  to  notice  some  of  the  means  by  which  this  posi- 
tion has  been  reached.  This  inquiry  has  more  than  a  specu- 
lative interest  and  importance.  It  has  been  already  shown 
that  the  position  which  the  Christian  scholar  now  occupies  is 
not  that  which  has  always  been  assigned  to  him  ;  and  it  may 
be  of  use,  in  regard  to  the  future,  to  be  able  to  understand  by 
what  arrangements  it  has  happened  that  so  important  a  change 
has  been  produced.  It  may  do  something,  if  we  trace  tMs 
history,  to  lead  us  to  recognize  the  providence  of  God  in  past 
times,  and  perhaps  to  lead  us  to  see  that  it  has  been,  not  the 
result  of  chance  or  of  fate  that  this  has  occurred,  but  that  there 
are  evidences  that  it  was  the  design  of  God  that  the  best  forms 
of  literature,  and  the  developments  of  science  on  the  earth, 
should  be  identified  with  the  Christian  religion. 

Enough  for  our  purpose  has  been  said  of  Ihe  ancients.  They  had 
done  their  work  when  Christianity  appeared.    They  had  shown 
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how  far  the  human  mind  can  go,  under  the  best  auspices,  to 
find  out  a  religion  9uited  to  the  race.  They  had  prepared  the 
world  for  the  most  speedy  propogation  of  the  new  system  of 
religion.  They  had  furnished  models  of  literature  to  be  useful 
in  all  times.  The  G-reek  had  fiimi^ed  a  language  better  fitted 
than  any  other  then  existing,  and  indeed  the  only  one  then  ex- 
isting, to  express  the  nicest  shades  of  thought ;  to  give  utter- 
ance to  new  spiritual  conceptions ;  to  record  the  mysteries  which 
had  never  yet  been  unfolded  to  man ;  to  be  a  vehicle  for  the  pro- 
found and  clear  reasoning  of  Paul  on  most  abstruse  subjects, 
the  delicate  practical  thou^ts  of  Peter,  and  the  unequalled 
symbolical  representations  of  John,  in  the  most  wonderful  book 
ever  composed — the  Apocalypse  ;  and  the  Romans  had  trodden 
down  the  nations,  and  made  one  great  empire,  and  furnished 
facilities  for  carrying  the  new  message  from  land  to  land — 
and  then  these  wonderful  nations,  having  accomplished  their 
work,  speedily  made  way  for  new  combinations  of  power  to 
spring  up  in  the  world. 

We  propose,  therefore,  to  say  no  more  of  them.  But  there 
have  been  three  remarkable  events,  or  series  of  events,  bearing 
on  the  subject  before  us,  mainly  affecting  three  distinct  classes 
of  mind.  We  propose  to  illustrate  what  may  be  spoken  of  as  a 
single  fact  in  regard  to  them.  It  is  that  other  nations  have 
been  apparently  on  the  very  verge  of  the  inventions  in  the  arts, 
and  of  tiie  discoveries  in  the  sciences,  which  now  distingui^ 
the  Christian  nations ;  an4  that,  in  a  manner  which  no  one 
can  explain  who  does  not  believe  in  a  superintending  Provi- 
dence favorable  to  Christianity,  the  progress  of  these  inventions 
and  discoveries  has  been  then  arrested,  so  that  ultimately  they 
have  passed  into  Christian  hands.  A  little  farther  progress 
among  those  nations^— an  advance  in  discovery  which  there 
was  nothing  in  our  notion  of  things  to  arrest,  and  whose  arrest 
we  know  not  that  any  one  has  attempted  to  explain  by  natural 
causes,  would  have  placed  all  these  discoveries  and  inventions 
in  other  hands,  and  given  to  other  nations  the  eminence  which 
Christians  now  have,  and  which  they  are  destined  ever  to 
maintain.  Had  this  occurred,  the  relation  of  Christianity  to 
literature  and  science  would  have  been  vitally  different  from 
what  it  is  now.  Had  this  occurred,  it  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  propogate  the  Christian  religion  at  all,  or  to  have  re- 
moved idolatry  and  superstition  from  their  seats  by  any  power 
except  miracles.  We  shall  explain  the  fact  by  the  supposition 
that  it  was  the  divine  purpose  to  identify  the  Christian  religion 
with  the  best  type  of  mind  in  the  world,  and  to  send  it  forth  in 
connection  with  the  prestige  derived  from  the  undoubted  as- 
cendency of  Christian  nations  in  everything  fitted  to  elevate  the 
race. 
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(1.)  We  begii^,  in  the  illustration,  with  heathen  mind.  In 
this  illustration  we  might  take  the  whole  of  the  heathen  mind. 
But  it  will  better  answer  our  purpose,  to'  take  one  portion  of 
that  mind,  which  will  be  regarded  aa  a  fair  illustration  of  the 
whole,  and  which  can  be  best  compared,  in  this  respect,  with 
the  progress  made  in  Christian  nations.  We  shall  therefore 
take  China.  We  wish  to  show  you,  in  order  to  illustrate  our 
main  thought,  that,  in  respect  to  the  matter  before  us,  a  great 
heathen  people— the  greatest  ever  gathered  under  one  sceptre 
— ^has  been  just  on  the  verge  of  the  most  useful,  and  the  most 
splendid  discoveries  in  the  arts,  in  literature,  and  in  science 
which  have  distinguished  Christian  nations,  and  that  when 
thus  on  that  verge,  the  progress  of  discovery  has  been  suddenly 
arrested,  and  that  the  discovery  has  been  made  over  to  Christian 
nations,  and  is  now  identified  with  the  Christian  religion. 

(a.)  China  is,  in  every  respect,  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  our  illustration.  It  is  the  oldest  nation  in  the  world 
-»a  nation  where  there, has  been  the  best  opportunity  to  de- 
velop talent ;  to  pursue  a  course  of  steady  improvement,  to 
strike  out  new  inventions  in  the  Arts  ;  t^  carry  forward  those 
plans  that  required  ages  to  perfect  them :  for  Assyria,  and 
Babylon,  and  Macedon,  and  Egypt,  and  Media,  -and  Rome, 
once  its  cotemporaries,  were,  as  it  were,  cut  off  in  their  infancy, 
and  had  comparatively  little  time  to  mature  their  plans.  It 
is  the  most  numerous  people  in  the  world  now  united  under 
one  government ;  and  more  numerous  than  any  one  nation  has 
ever  been :  more  numerous  tiian  Assyria  was  in  the  days  of 
Ninus  or  Sardanapalus ;  more  numerous  than  Babylon  was 
when  Nebuchadnezzar  walked  in  his  pride  in  his  splendid  cap* 
itol ;  more  numerous  than  the  kingdom  of  Darius  or  Xerxes 
was  when  they  wanted  only  the  little  country  of  G-reece  to 
make  their  empire  universal  ^  more  numerous  than  the  empire 
of  Alexander  was  when  he  had  anneosed  all  the  kingdoms  of 
Xerxes  and  Darius  to  his  own  little  Maoedon ;  and  more  nu- 
merous than  the  Roman  people  when,  coming  in  from  the 
west,  an  unknown  power  in  the  days  of  Xerxes  or  Alexander, 
it  swallowed  up  all.  It  has  a  government  admirably  adapted 
to  foster  genius,  and  to  execute  great  and  generous  plans. 
Secure,  calm,  sagacious,  absolute ;  free  from  internal  shocks, 
and  the  danger  of  revolution ;  it  can  execute  any  of  its  purpo* 
ses,  and  accomplish  any  of  its  designs.  It  has  a  climate  and 
a  soil  equal  to  any  in  the  world  ;  and  there  is  not  an  element 
of  civilization  that  might  not  find  its  best  home  in  China.  In 
its  own  way,  it  has  the  most  complete  system  of  education  in 
the  world,  and  there  is  not  a  nation  on  earth,  not  even  onx 
own,  where  learning  and  talent>  as  there  understood,  will  be  so 
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likely  to  be  rewarded  with  situations  of  trust  and  power.  The 
ambitions  youth  from  the  most  remote  and  humble  province, 
may  make  his  way  t-o  the  capitol ;  may  stand  in  the  presence 
of  the  emperor  ;  may  become  prime  minister ;  and  in  all  the 
steps  of  the  advancement,  he  may  calculate  on  what  he  can 
never  do  in  a  republic  swayed  by  popular  feeling,  or  under  a 
monarchy  when  no  arbitrary  will  of  the  sovereign  determines 
the  award— on  the  e^caot  position  which  he  may  yet  occupy.  He 
can  measure  his  steps  from  point  to  point,  until  he  is  sure,  if  he 
has  talent  and  learning  to  deserve  It,  to  stand  at  the  very  head 
of  power.  And  there  t.^  talent  in  that  land— -talent  of  all  or- 
ders and  degrees }-  talent  which  all  do  not  do  well  to  despise. 
They  who  have  read  the  State  papers  of  Lin,  in  his  controversy 
with  British  ambassadors,  can  see,  and  cannot  fail  to  see,  that 
though  the  power  was  in  British  cannon,  the  argument  was 
with  China ;  and  that  £hough  the  fortresses  of  the  empire  were 
dismantled,  and  her  ports  thrown  open,  the  arguments  of  the 
Imperial  commissioner  were  not  demolished,  and  that  the  glory 
of  Britain  is  in  her  arms,  and  not  her  logic. 

(b,)  Yet  with  these  advantages,  which  should  have  placed 
China  at  the  head  of  the  world  in  literature  and  science,  what 
has  been  the  fact ;  what  is  now  the  fact,  in  regard  to  her  posi- 
tion in  th^s  respect  ?  We  answer :  The  main  and  striking  fact 
in  regard  to  her  is,  that  all  inventions  and  sciences  there  pro- 
ceed to  a  certain  point,  and  are  then,  from  some  unknown 
cau^,  arrested,  and  remain  Jixed  and  petrified — often  in  the 
rades^t  form ;  that  China  has  been  on  the  eve  of  all  the  discove- 
ries in  science,  and  all  the  inventions  in  the  arts,  which  now 
characterize  the  most  advanced  nations,  but  has  been,  as  it 
were,  spell-bound.  She  has  struck  out  the  incipient  thought, 
but  has  made  no  use  of  it ;  she  has  hit  on  the  principle,  but 
it  has  remained  unapplied.  The  elements  of  all  that  make 
other  nations  great  are  there,  but  they  are  not  combined  or 
applied  ;  and  for  centuries  the  nation  has  made  no  progress. 
The  great  mind  that  ruled  the  intellect  of  China  five  hundred 
years  before  the  coming  of  the  Saviour,  is  the  mind  that  rules 
there  now — ^the  mind  of  Confricius.  There  is  no  other  mind 
in  China.  The  national  intellect  is  that  of  the  great  philoso- 
pher prolonged  and  perpetuated.  There  is  not  one  of  the  things 
which  they  have  invented  or  discovered  which  they  have  car- 
ried out  to  its  practical  uses,  or  which  has  been  made  to  con- 
tribute, as  it  might  have  done,  to  the  national  advancement. 
"We  may  concede  that  they  discovered  the  uses  of  the  mari- 
ner's needle ;  or,  at  least,  it  was  long  known  among  them, 
before  it  guided  Columbus  across  the  ocean ;  but  what  Chi- 
nese did  it  ever  guide  out  of  sight  of  land  ?    What  adventu- 
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rous  mariner  of  the  Celestial  empire. did  it  ever  oonduat  forth 
to  discover  a  new  world  ?  They  had  the  art  of  printing,  and 
w«  may  concede  that  they  had  it  long  be/ore  the  Grerman  in- 
ventor discovered  it  in  the  Western  world.  •  But,.having  struck 
out  the  invention,  in  the  rudest  form,  there  it  was  arrested, 
and  there  it  has  remained.  They  cut  their  words  on  blocks  ; 
they  have  no  separate  types  ;  no  metal  types ;  no  presses,  but 
those  of  the  rudest  construction ;  and,  although  they  cannot 
be  ignorant  of  the  power  of  this  art,  and  of  its  application  in 
other  lands, — ^yet  the  Chinese  inventor  was  sj^ell- bound,  and 
the  first  rude  effort  among  them  was  as  complete  as  the  art  is 
now.  They  turned  their  attention  early  to  painting ;  and 
with  as  much  skill  at  first  as  now.  With  the  most  slender 
knowledge  of  perspective — scarcely  going  in  this  beyond  the 
paintings  in  the  temples  at  Thebes,  they  have  n^ade  no  progress 
towards  imitating  the  productions  of  Rubens  or  Raphael. 
They  anticipated  us  in  the  invention  of  gunpowder ;  but  in 
what  is  called  the  art  of  war,  they  have  made  no,  progress,  and 
seem  incapable  of  applying  the  destructive  element  except  in 
the  rudest  form.  And  in  astronomy,  and  chemistry,  and  anat- 
omy ;  in  the  art  of  ship-building,  in  the  implements  of  agri- 
culture ;  in  their  dress,  in  their  music,  in  all  these  they  seemed 
to  hsiWQ  paused  when  the  first  rude  conception  struck  the  mind; 
and  among  all  their  millions,  multitudinous  as  the  sands  of 
the  desert,  there  has  arisen  no  Bacon,  or  Newton,  6r  Davy, 
or  Watt,  or  Liebig,  or  Arkwright,  or  Whitney,  or  Franklin,  to 
move  them  onward  in  the  path  of  discovery.  ^ 

This  is  the  fact  to  which  we  adverted.  They  ar^  spell- 
bound. Their  inventions  were  hardened  and  ''set"  at  a  certain 
point.  They  seem  to  approach  all  that  is  great  and  glorious 
in  science,  and  there  they  pause — as,  for  some  reason,  heathen 
mind  has  always  done. 

(c,)  We  are  prepared  now  to  appreciate,  in  some  measure, 
t|;^e  effect  of  this  fact  in  its  bearing  on  the  point  before  us,  in 
giving  to  Christian  nations  and  Christian  scholars,  the  ascend- 
ency which  they  now  have.  Suppose,  then,  that  these  dis- 
coveries begun  in  China,  had  been  carried  forward  as  they 
have  been  in  Christian  lands.  Suppose  that  the  press  were 
doing  there  what  it  is  doing  here;  and  that  the  mariner's 
compass  were  doing  there  all  that  it  is  doing  here  ;  and  that 
there  were  spread  over  that  vast  empire  the  facilities  of  inter- 
communication, which  now  characterize  our  own  land  ;  and 
suppose  that  all  this  were  connected  with  the  forms  of  religion 
which  prevail  there— employed  to  increase  the  homage  render- 
ed to  Confucius  ;  or  in  the  hands  of  Buddhist  priests ;  or  un- 
der the  control  of  the  Rationalists  there,  and  that  the  three 
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hundred  millions  of  that  people  were  sustained  in  their  opinions 
by  the  perverted  appUoation  of  science,  how  almost  hopeless 
would  be  the  attempt  to  dislodge  those  forms  of  religion  ! 
What  prospect  could  there  be  of  making  an  impression  on  such 
a  mass  of  cultivate4  mind,  in  favor  of  another  system  of  re- 
ligion ?  With  what  force  would  they  appeal  to  things  around 
them  as  proof  that  their  religion  had  placed  them  at  the  head 
of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  and  that  they  wanted  no  better 
system  than  that  which  had  come  down  from  the  remotest 
ages,  and  which  had  shed  the  blessings  of  science  and  civiliza- 
tion all  over  their  vast  territory  !  But  all  these  things  have 
been  arrested  in  their  incipiency,  and  there  they  were  petri- 
fied, and  there  thejr  have  remained  ever  since.  China,  though 
semi-civilized^  is  neither  a  scientific  nor  a  literary  nation ;  and 
that  vast  people,  with  all  their  pride,  are  yet  to  receive  their 
sciences,  and  their  valuable  literature,  and  their  most  needed 
arts,  from  Christian  nations.  Does  not  this  look  as  if  Grod 
meant  that  the  progress  of  discovery  under  heathenism  should 
be  arrested  >  and  that  the  best  forms  of  science,  of  art,  and  of 
civilizatibn,  should  be  developed  in  connection  with  the  Chris- 
tian religion  ?  If  this  is  not  so,  will  any  philosopher  explain 
how  this  has  come  to  pass  ? 

(2.)  We  turn  to  another  class  of  mind  illustrating  the  same 
truth — a  class  of  mind  better  adapted  to  scientific  and  literary 
pursuits  than  that  of  China,  and  where  the  effect  of  uniting 
that  mind  with  the  highest  forms  of  science  and  literature 
would  have  been  still  more  disastrous.  We  allude  to  the  Sara- 
cenic or  Arabic  mind.  The  thought  which  we  wish  here  to 
set  forth  is,  summarily,  that  in  this  case  also,  the  progress  in 
science,  in  literature,  and  in  art,  was  mysteriously  arrested  by 
an  infiuence  that  no  man  can  explain  who  did  not  believe  at 
the  same  time  in  a  Providence,  and  in  the  truth  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion,  and  arrested  in  order  that  the  best  forms  of  sci- 
ence, of  civilization  and  of  art,  should  be  developed  in  connec- 
tion with  Christianity.  The  Arabian  Wcus  on  the  verge  of  iiie 
most  splendid  discoveries  which  have  marked  our  own  age,  and 
of  making  his  own  country  the  seat  of  science  in  aH  coming 
times,  and,  if  this  had  not  been  arrested,  on  the  lands  of  the 
religion  of  Islam,  the  sun  of  science  would  have  risen  soon  to 
the  meridian,  and  have  stood  there  in  full-orbed  glory,  to  go 
down  no  more. 

A  few  well-known  circumstances  in  the  history  of  that  re- 
markable people,  illustrating  the  prospect  that  at  one  time 
the  empire  of  the  world,  and  the  empire  of  science,  would  pass 
into  their  hands,  will  show  what  we  mean. 

(a.)  They  had  there,  at  one  time,  the  prospect  of  subduing 
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the  world  to  their  arms,  and  of  extending  their  religion  over 
Europe  as  they  had  already  done  over  a  large  part  of  Asia,  and 
Africa.  Sohlegel,  in  his  Philosophy  of  History,  calls  the  Sara- 
cenic invasion,  "  that  mighty  Arabian  conflagration,  whose 
flames  were  scattered  over  tiie  terrified  globe  by  the  sons 
of  the  desert."  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  Saracens,  zealously 
devoted  to  their  own  religion,  aimed  to  make  it  universal ;  and 
no  one  can  doubt  that  this  would,  have  occurred ,  if,  in  the  eternal 
councils,  it  had  not  been  determined  that  it  should  not  be. 
Let  us  look  a  moment  and.  see  how  near  this  was  to  being  ac- 
complished. Let  one  place  himself  in  imagination  on  some 
eminence,  and  take  in  the  limits  of  that  vast  Saracenic  empire, 
in  the  eighth  century  of  the  Christian  era.  Let  him  look  to  the 
East.  Syria,  Mesopotamia  Persia,  Arabia,  are  all  under  the 
sway^of  the  Saracens — and  the  conquering  orescent  is  over 
them  all.  Bozra,  Damascus,  Heliopolis,  Jerusalem,  Aleppo, 
and  Antioch,  have  all  fallen.  Let  him  look  over  the  South — 
over  Egypt,  Lybia,  Africa,  Numidia,  and  Mauritania.  The  Ro- 
man sceptre  has  long  since  departed.  Thaempire  of  the  Vandals 
has  disappeared.  Cairo,  Memphis,  and  Carthage,  have  fallen, 
and  where  once  Augustine  and  Cyprian  expounded  th,e  oracles 
of  Grod,  Mohammedan,  doctors  enforce  the  doctrines  of  the  Ko- 
ran ;  and  where  once,  in  the  times  of  Cyprian  there  werd  thir- 
ty thousand  Christian  churches,  stand  imnumbered  multitudes 
of  Mohammedan  mosques.  Let  him  look  to  the  West.  Once 
the  Romans  reigned  there  ;  and  there  the  Goths  set  up  their 
dominions.  But  Roderic,  the  last  of  the  G-oths,  has  fallen.  The 
Christian  fugitives  are  driven  into  the  fastnesses  of  the  northern 
mountains.  The  splendid  Alhambra  rises  in  Spain,  and  all  over 
that  beautiful  and  fertile  land  are  scattered  the  plans,  the 
mosques,  and  the  minarets  of  Saracen  victors.  Let  him  look  to 
the  North.  It  was  still,  indeed,  unsubdued.  But  the  plans  of  the 
Caliphs  extended  there  also.  '^  The  whole  southern  part  of  the 
Roman  empire,"  say  they,  "  is  subdued  ;  the  North,  too,  must 
fall.  By  two  routes  our  armies  must  pursue  their  victorious  course . 
From  Spain,  France  must  be  assailed  *,  and  then  the  Belgians, 
and  Britain,  and  Germany^  From  the  E$st,  Constantinople 
must  be  taken,  and  Thrace,  and  Macedonia,  and  Greece,  and 
Hungary  ;  and  then  from  all  quarters  must  we  concentrate  on 
Italy."  The  plan  was  that  the  armies  of  the  East  and  the 
West  should  meet,  and  then,  turning  to  the  South  that  Rome 
should  be  overwhelmed.  And  there  was  every  human  proba- 
bility of  the  success  of  the  plan.  "A  victorious  line  of  march," 
says  Gibbon,  ^'  had  been  prolonged  above  a  thousand  miles, 
from  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  to  the  bank  of  the  Loire  ;  the  re- 
petition of  an  equal  space  would  have  carried  the  Saracens  to 
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the  confines  of  Poland,  and  the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The 
Rhine  is  not  more  impassable  than  the  Nile  or  the  Euphrates, 
and  the  Arabian  fleet  might  have  sailed  without  a  naval  com- 
bat into  the  ^outh  of  the  Thames.  Perhaps  the  interpretation 
of  the  Koran  would  now  be  taught  in  the  schools  of  Oxford,  and 
her  pulpits  migh^  demonstrate  to  a  circumcised  people  the  sane 
tity  and  truth  of  the  revelations  of  Mahomet."^ 

But  there  w^s  another  aspect  in  reference  to  this  more  fear- 
fill  than  the  mere  prospect  of  th6  subjugation  of  Europe  to  the 
Arabian  arms.  There  was  at  that  time,  at  least  an  equal  pros- 
pect that  the  whole  empire  of  science  would  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens,  and  that  all  its  developments  would  be  in  con- 
nection with  the  Uterature  of  the  Koran,  and  liiat  the  position 
of  the  Mohammedan  scholar  would  be  tiiat  which  the  Christian 
scholar  now  holds.  The  Saracens  are  by  nature  an  intellec- 
tual race,  and  are  now,  in  the  judgment  of  the  leading  Mis- 
sionary Boards,  in  this  respect  the  first  people  of  Western  Ajsia. 
Differing  somewhat  indeed  from  the  Chinese  in  this  respect, 
in  the  points  already  adverted  to,  and  being  a  race  of  people  far 
better  qualified  to  push  the  discoveries  of  science  than 
they  are,  they  had  nevertiieless  struck  on  some  of  the  most 
splendid  discoveries  that  the  world  has  seen,  and  we  even  yet 
wonder  why  it  was  that  they  paused,  and  left  the  application 
of  those  discoveries  to  Christians.  They  gave  us  the  numeri- 
cal figures,  which  we  use  in  our  mathematical  calculations. 
They  gave  us  algebra  ;  what  prevented  its  application  among 
them  in  all  the  wide  results  of  fluxions  ?  Why  was  not  some  New- 
ton born  and, raised  in  Arabia  ?  They  taught  the  first  elements 
of  chemistry  ;  why  did  not  Black,  or  Priestly,  or  Davy  appear, 
to  carry  out  tiiose  principles  ?  To  the  Arabians  we  owe  the 
manufacture  of  paper  from  cotton  and  linen.  What  prevented 
their  making  the  use  of  it  which  Christian  nations  now  do  ? 
The  names  of  the  stars  on  our  celestial  globes  are  Arabic  names ; 
why  did  no  Kepler,  or  Brahd,  or  Newton,  or  Herschell,  rise 
there  to  tell  us  tiie  laws  of  their  motions,  their  magnitudes, 
and  their  distances  ?  They  had  the  knowledge  of  gunpowder  ? 
why  was  it  never  applied  as  it  has  been  in  European  warfare? 
They  had  a  beautiful,  a  copious,  a  finished  language — a  lan- 
guage perfectly  fitted  for  all  purposes  of  sciehoe,  philosophy  and 
poetry,  while  not  one  of  the  barbarous  provincial  languages 
which  succeeded  the  Latin,  was  at  all  fit  for  any  such  purpose. 
They  were  skilled  in  architecture,  for  how  few  edifices  more 
splendid  than  the  Alhambra  has  the  world  even  now  to  boast  of? 

To  this,  is  to  be  added  the  undoubted  faot,  that  they  were  then 
at  the  head  of  the  literary  world.    The  second  of  the  Abassides 
1  Dec.  and  Fall,  III,  467,  Seq.  Harpers'  Edition. 
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founded  Bagdad,  and  soon  made  it  at  once  the  most  splen- 
did, and  the  most  literary  city  of  the  East.  The  ambassadors 
of  the  Caliphs  at  Constantinople  collected  the  vcdumes  of  Gre- 
cian learning,  which  were  translated  by  the  most  skillful  inter- 
preters. Almanzor  invited  learned  men  of  all  nations  to  his 
oourt ;  collected  from  them  the  names  of  celebrated  authors 
and  works  in  the  G-reek,  Syriac,  and  Persian  la^guages  ;  caus- 
ed journeys  to  be  undertaken,  and  immense  numbers  of  them 
to  be  secured.  The  impulse  was  felt  thtoughoui  the  Saracen 
empire.  In  the  words  of  Sismondi,  "  In  all  parts,  in  every 
town,  schools,  academies,  and  colleges  were  estjEiblished,  from 
which  many  learned  men  proceeded."  "  Bagdad  was  the 
centre,  but  Bassora  and  Cufa  almost  equalled  her  in  reputa- 
tion, learned  men,  and  poets.  Balkh,  Ispahan,  and  Samar- 
cand,  were  equally  the  homes  of  science.  In  Alexandria, 
Cairo,  Fez,  and  Morocco,  were  schools  and  colleges,  magnifi^ 
cent  buildings,  and  extensive  libraries,  which  preserved  to  Eu- 
rope a  number  of  precious  volumes  which  had  been  lost  in 
other  places." 

But  it  was  Spain  more  particularly  that  was  the  seat  of 
Arabic  learning.  In  the  words  of  Sismolidi,  "  It  was  there  that 
it  shone  with  superior  brightness,  and  made  its  most  rapid  pro- 
gress. Cordova,  Grenada,  Seville,  and  the  other  cities  of  the 
Peninsula^  rivalled  one  another  in  the  magnificence  of  their 
schools,  their  colleges,  their  academies,  their  libraries.  In 
various  cities  of  Spain,  seventy  libraries  were  opened  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  public,  at  a  period  when  all  the  rest  of  Europe, 
without  books,  without  learning,  and  without  cultivation,  was 
plunged  in  most  disgraceful  ignorance.  The  number  of  Arabic 
authors  which  Spain  produced  was  so  prodigious,  that  many 
Arabian  bibliographers  wrote  learned  treatises  on  the,  authors 
bom  in  particular  towns — as  Seville,  Valencia,  or  Cordova ; 
or  on  those  who  devoted  themselves  to  a  particular  branch  of 
study — as  philosophy,  medicine,  and  more  especially  poetry." 
**  The  period  of  this  literary  cultivation,"  says  our  own  coun- 
tryman, Prescott,  *'  reached  far  into  the  fourteenth  century, 
and  may  be  said  to  have  equalled  in  duration  that  of  any  other 
literature,  ancient  or  modern."  * 

At  that  period,  the  tendency,  the  probability  was,  that  all 
the  great  discoveries  in  science  and  the  arts  would  be  struck  out 
by  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  and  that  they  would  at  the 
same  time  place  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  nations  in  sci- 
ence, in  arts,  in  political  power,  and  in  arms.  Yet  this  career 
was  checked ;  and  from  these  impending  dangers  by  their 

1  Forinany  of  the  details  in  this  ndticeof  Arabic  literature,  we  are  indebted 
to  an  article  by  Rev,  Edward  Beecher,  D.D.,  Bib.  Repos.,  Jan.  1848. 
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arms,  and  from  the  prospect  of  this  ascendency  in  science,  the 
world  was  delivered.  In  the  East,  the  progress  of  conquest 
was  arrested  by  the  Greek  Fire  ;  in  the  West,  by  the  valor 
of  Charles  Martel.  The  plans  of  the  Caliphs  were  frustrated  ; 
the  tide  of  conquest  was  rolled  back  ;  the  anticipated  junction 
of  the  armies  of  the  East  and  the  West  never  occurred  ;  and 
the  dominion  in  political  power  and  in  science,  passed  into  other 
liands.  Yet  we  cari-  hardly  help  pausing  to  reflect  what  a 
different  -destiny  would  have  awaited  mankind  if  the  plans  of 
the  Mussulman  had  succeeded,  and  the  discoveries  which  ho 
had  commenced  in  iscience  had  been  pushed  a  little  further. 
Science  would  have  established  itself  again  in  its  native  Egypt ; 
would  have  spread  over  Arabia,  would  have  traveled  eastward 
to  Persia,  to  Hindoostan,  to  China.  On  the  plains  af  Chaldea, 
the  astronomer  would  have  again  built  his  tower,  and  looked 
out  on  the  heavens  with  the  telescope  in  his  hand,  and  there 
would  have  marked  the  distances  and  the  periods  of  the  stars 
to  which  the  Babylonean  had  given  names.  The  magnetic 
needle  would  have  directed  the  ships  of  Islam  to  the  Western 
world,  and  the  Crescent  would  have  been  reared  where  Colum- 
bus planted  the  cross :  our  rivers,  lakes,  and  bays  might  have 
been  navigated,  and  dur  lands  cultivated,  by  Mussulmen;  cmd 
the  Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  \he  Ganges  have  been  the  first 
to  open  their  bosoms  to  bear  vessels  navigated  by  steam.  Em- 
pire would  have  traced  its  way  to  its  native  seat  in  the  plains 
of  Chaldea ;  and  the  Prophet  of  Mecca  would  have  swayed  the 
sceptre,  perhaps  over  the  whole  world.  What  Gibbon,  in  a 
quotation  already  made,  said  might  have  been  anticipated, 
would  have  occurred,  when  *'  the  interpretation  of  the  Koran 
might  have  been  taught  in  the  schools  of  Oxford,  and  her 
pulpits  might  have  demonstrated  to  a  circumcised  people,  the 
sanctity  and  truth  of  the  revelations  of  Mahomet."  And  what 
then  would  have  been  the  effect  in  any  attempt  to  propagate 
Christianity  among  the  followers  of  the  Prophet  ?  How  could 
Christians  then  hope  to  compete  with  the  religion  of  the  Koran ; 
how  hope  to  introduce  a  better  system  ?  Suppose  the  present 
hundred  and  twenty  millions  of  believers  in  the  Koran  had  beea 
in  possession  of  our  science,  our  literature,  our  arts ;  suppose 
that  they  were  in  the  possession  of  all  the  results  of  science  in 
agriculture,  chemistry,  navigation,  inl^rcommunication  by 
land  and  sea,  and  in  domestic  life ;  suppose  in  literature  they 
had  placed  themselves  where  Christian  nations  nbw  are,  how 
next  to  hopeless  would  be  the  attempt  to  introduce  among 
them  a  purer  and  a  better  faith.  With  their  beautiful,  philo- 
sophical language;  with  their  high  order  of  talent;  with 
l^eir  zeal  and  devotion  to  any  cause  which  they  embrace ; 
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with  their  union  in  the  faith  ;  with  their  belief  that  their  re- 
ligion might  be  propagated,  and  consequently  that  all  other 
religions  may  be  resisted,  by  the  sword,  what  a  formidable 
front  would  the  Mussulmen  people  present  to  any  effort  to 
spread  among  them  the  principles  of  our  faith,  and  how  dis- 
tant, if  not  hopeless,  would  have  been  the  conversion  of  the 
world  to  the  Saviour ! 

Grod  rules  among  the  nations.  He  checks  them  at  his  plea- 
sure, alike  in  the  career  of  conquest,  in  science,  and  in  the 
arts.  He  designed  that  these  sciences  should  receive  their 
form  and  consummation  on  Christian  soils;  and  the  splen- 
did career  of  the  Arabian  was  arrested,  and  the  empire 
of  science  was  transferred  to  Europe  and  America. 

(3.)  We  notice  a  third  fact  in  reference  to  the  course  of 
events  which  has  given  to  the  Christian  scholar  his  present 
position.  It  is  that  Christianity  and  science  at  present  are 
connected  with  the  best  type  of  mind  in  the  world — ^the  form 
best  adapted  to  carry  forth  their  combined  influence  over  the 
nations.  We  mean,  in  general,  that  great  class  of  mind 
known  as  the  Teutonic  mind,  and  especially  the  Anglo-Saxon 
mind.  We  have  already  adverted  to  this  point,  and  it  would 
be  interesting  to  trace  the  course  of  events  in  this  respect  on 
a  wider  scale  ttian  has  been  done,  and  to  see  how,  one  after 
aniother,  the  true  religion  hsis  somehow  detached  itself  from 
certain  forms  of  mind,  leaving  only  a  debased  and  miserable 
superstition ;  and  how,  as  already  in  part  noticed,  the  incipient 
sciences  have  done  the  same  thing,  until  they  are  now  found 
influencing  a  single  portion  of  the  mind  of  the  world,  and  re- 
ceiving their  best  developments  there.  That  mind,  in  its 
various  branches,  the  most  remarkable  that  the  world  has  seen, 
is  spreading  its  influence  over  all  the  nations.  It  is  now  the 
most  philosophic,  profound,  learned,  sagacious,  and  enterpris- 
ing of  all  minds.  It  early  showed,  when  it  became  known  to 
Europe,  a  singular  affinity,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expres- 
sions, with  Christianity ;  and  the  purest  forms  of  Christianity 
have  been  manifested  in  connection  with  it.  But  all  that  is 
necessary  to  be  said  on  this  point  farther  may  be  comprised  in 
two  very  brief  statements.  One  is,  that  if  on  a  map  of  liie 
world,  one  should  undertake  to  mark  by  bright  colors  the  por- 
tions of  the  globe  most  distinguished  for  literature  aild  science, 
he  would  be  surprised  to  find  with  what  accuracy  he  was 
designating  the  places  where  that  order  of  mind  is  to  be  found, 
and  at  the  same  time  surprised  to  find  how  nearly  he  marked 
out  the  limits  where  the  Protestant  faith  prevails.  The  other 
is,  that  it  is  that  form  of  mind  that  is  now  actively  employed 
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in  producing  all  t^&  great  changes  in  the  world.     But  on  these 
points,  we  have  no  space  to  enlarge., 

We  proceed  to  notice  the  Advantages  which  the  fects  above 
illustrated  give  to  one  entering  on  life  in  this  age  of  the  world. 
There  are  three  thoughts  which  we  will  suggest. 

The  first  is.  thatmind  isworth  more  now  than  it  has  been  at  any 
former  period  of  tke  world.  It  can  be  turned  to  better  account ; 
it  is  conling  more  and  more  to  be  appreciated.  In  a  Christian 
community,  in  the  circumstances  which  we  have  been  illustrat- 
ing, it  is  wotth  /ar  ipbre  than  it  is  in  Turkey,  in  Persia,  in  Chi- 
na, in  Arabia,  in  Africa  ;  far  more  than  it  was  in  ancient  Egypt, 
Assyria,  Greece,  or  Rome  ;•  far  more  than  it  was  in  the  days  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  Abelard,  and  Duns  Sootus.  Of  what  value, 
comparatively,  was  mind  when  the  pyramids  were  built  ?  Of 
what  value  was  it  in  the  dark  ages  of  Europe  ?  We  pity  a 
monk  in  his  cell  in  the  dark  ages  ;  and  yet  admire  his  indus- 
try, and  his  efforts  to  make  something  of  hin>self.  Many  such 
a  man,  amidst  the  general  indolence  and  corruption  of  those  in- 
stitutions, had  true  piety,  and  desired  to  serve  God.  He  had 
industry,  too,  for  his  condition  prompted  him  to  find  out  some- 
thing to  do,,  just  as  now  the  dreadful  loneliness  and  Wretched- 
ness of  solitary  imprisonment  prompt  the  convict  to  plead  for 
something  to  do.  But  what  could  tihe  monk  do?  How  could 
he  employ  his  mind^?  If  he  busied  himself  with  retorts  and 
crucibles,  he  was  in  danger  of  impinging  on  some  settled  ar- 
ticle of  faith,  and  exposing  himself  to  thd  terrors  of  excommu- 
nication, or  to  the  rack  There  were  things  that  he  could  do, 
and  did  do,  and  the  world  should  be  thankful  that  he  was  not 
idle,  while  at  the  same  time  we  feel  that  mind  then  was  of 
little  value.  He  could  count  his  beads ;  he  could  visit  the 
tomb  of  a  saint-^-^mployments  useless  to  the  world.  But  he 
could  also,  with  slow  and  patient  toil,  transcribe  the  sacred 
Scriptures, — ruling  his  parchment  with  great  exactness ; 
dividing  his  words  with  particular  care  ;  re-writing  the  whole 
if  a  word  had  been  written  wrong;  illuminating  certain  psurts 
of  the  manuscript,  and  giving  brilliancy  to  certain  letters. 
That  was  employment ;  it  was  pious  and  useful  employment, 
and  we  should  not  despise  what  he  did.  But  go  into  the  rooms 
of  the  Bible  Society.  In  a  single  hour,  the  press,  attended  by 
two  or  three  boys,  will  throw  off  far  more  than  the  patient 
monk  could  transcribe  by  the  labors  of  his  whole  life,  and  mind 
has  been  rescued  in  this  way  from  humble  drudgery 
for  higher  and  more  important  ends.  So  every  invention  in  a 
machine  does  it.  The  boy  that  by  the  application  of  a  string 
in  a  steam  engine,  discovered  the  principle  of  the  **  eccentric," 
and  gave  himself  time  to  play,  instead  of  working  the  valve  by 
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his  hand,  released  thousands  of  boys^  not  for  play  but  for  other 
employments.  The  invention  of  Whitney,  relieved  millions 
from  the  laborious  and  slow  process  of  picking  the  seeds  out  of 
cotton,  that  they  might  be  engaged  for  other  purposes.  The 
invention  of  Arkwright,  relieved  millions  of  females  from  the 
wheel  and  the  distaff,  that  they  might  have  time  for  the  culti- 
vation of  the  mind,  and  the  pursuits  of  belie volence.  The 
steam-mill  for  sawing  marble,  will  do  the  work  as  well  as  im- 
mortal man  ;  and  it  releases  mind  from  a  mere  mechanical  em- 
ployment,  for  its  higher  and  nobler  function6<.  The  machine 
which  makes  a  nail,  a  button,  a  shoe-peg,  an  adze^  or  a  ham- 
mer, is  doing  the  work  which  mind  must  otherwjise  have  much 
more  slowly  done,  and  gives,  by  all  the  facility  by  which  it  is 
done,  an  augmented  value  to  the  soul. 

There  never  was  a  period  of  the  world,  when  mind  was  worth 
as  much  as  it  is  now.  In  consequence,  there  never  was  a 
period  of  so  much  responsibility,  or  when  there  was  so  little 
excuse  for  indolence  and  supineness.  The  reason  for  monas- 
teries, and  nunneries,  and  for  indolence  in  all  forms,  has 
passed  away.  Shame  on  the  educated  mind. that  can  find 
nothing  to  do  !  Shame  on  the  spirit  which  would  found  monas- 
teries and  nunneries  in  this^  age  and  in  this  land  ! 

(2.)  The  second  thing  to  which  we  advert  is,  that  mind 
now  has  higher  advantages  in  accomplishing  the  purposes  of 
benevolence,  than  at  any  former  period  of  fhe  world. 

The  facts  to  which  we  have  called  attention,  give  to  Chris- 
tian scholars  an  inestimable  advantage  in  endeavormg  to 
diffuse  their  religion  around  the  world.  For  the  heathen  are 
beginning  to  see  the  superiority  of  Christian  nations; 
beginning  to  feel,  that  somehow  the  Christian  religion  is  con- 
nected, more  than  others,  with  all  that  tends  to  purify,  elevate, 
and  adorn  society.  The  prestige  is  with  us.  The  presumption 
is  spreading  farther  and  farther,  that  the  same  form  of  religion 
is  desirable  also  for  other  people  ;  that  it  would  accomplish 
among  them  what  it  has  done  for  us  ;  and  that  the  religion 
has  all  the  evidence  which  these  facts  furnish — that  it  is  from 
Q-od.  A  Brahmin,  forbidden  by  his  religion  to  destroy  life, 
was  directed  by  a  missionary  to  look  through  a  microscope, 
and  see  the  multitudes  of  living  things  in  the  water  that  he 
drank,  and  on  the  leaf,  and  to  reflect  how  many  lives  were 
sacrificed  every  time  he  drank,  and  at  every  tread  of  his  foot. 
Indignantly  he  seized  the  instrument  and  dashed  it  to  the 
earth,  for  it  had  overturned  the  authority  of  all  his  sacred 
books,  and  all  his  religion.  ^^May  Grod  curse  all  infidels  and 
their  works,"  said  the  deputy  of  the  Cadi  in  Mosul;  **what 
comes  from  their  hands  is  of  Satan ;  it  has  pleased  the  Al- 
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mighty  to  let  them  be  more  powerful  and  ingenions  than  the 
true  believers  in  tiiis  world,  that  their  punishment,  and  the  re- 
ward of  the  faithful  may  be  greater  in  the  next."*  The  fact  of 
the  superiority  of  Christians  he  could  not  deny,  but  his  way  of 
accounting  for  it  is  not  that  which  will  long  prevail  in  the 
world. 

The  truth  is,  that  wherever  among  barbarous  tribes,  or  nations 
half  civilized,  the  Christian  scholar  chooses  now  to  go,  the  pre- 
sumption  goes  before  him  that  in  all  that  contributes  to  the  pro* 
gress  of  society  and  the  welfare  of  the  race,  he  is  superior  to  those 
to  whom  he  goes.  Every  vessel  that  goes  from  a  Christian  to  a 
heathen  port ;  every  steamship  that  plows  the  ocean,  is  an  im- 
portant agent  ih  showing  the  superiority  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion to  all  other  religions,  and  facilitating  the  reception  of  the 
message  of  salvation  which  the  Christian  misstonary  bears  to 
distant  shores.  There  is  science  making. use  of  th6  magnetic 
neefdle;  looking  with  unerring  accuracy  at  the  stars;  tri- 
umphing over  winds  and  waves ;  and  directing  civilized  men  to 
a  distant  land.  There,  too,  may  be  science  conveying  a  print- 
ing-press to  som^  barbarous  clime ;  bearing  the  telescope,  the 
quadrant,  the  safety-lamp,  the  cotton-gin  to  some  distant 
country  ;  and  there,  too,  conveyed  by  the  triumphs  of  science 
across  the  deep,  is  the  herald  of  salvation  borne  onward  to  toll 
the  .nations  of  a  common  Saviour,  and  a  common  heaven. 
Wherever,  therefore,  one  goes  from  a  Christian  land  to  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  he  goes  preceded  by  the:  presumption 
that  he  occupies  a  higher  grade  in  civilization,  in  refinement, 
and  in  art,  than  those  to  which  he  goes,  and  is  in  possession  of 
that  which  may  be  of  immense  advantage  to  every  part  of  the 
World.  This  remark  is  of  special  importance  as  applicable  to 
the  Christian  missionary,  in  the  highest  sense,  and  in  every 
sense,  he  goes  out  as  an  instructor — prepared  to  carry  out  in 
all  respects  the  injunction  of  his  Saviour,  "  Gro,  therefore,  and 
teach  all  nations." 

Our  last  thought  is,  that  the  world  is  growing  better  than  it 
was.  It  is  better  than  it  was  in  the  times  when  Greece  and 
Rome  flourished ;  than  it  was  in  the  times  of  the  Christian 
fathers ;  than  it  was  when  Councils  were  held  at  Carthage,  at 
Nice,  at  Clermont ;  than  it  was  in  the  days  of  chivalry  ;  than 
it  Was  in  the  times  of  Elizabeth  or  James ;  than  it  was  in  the 
days  of  the  Pilgrims ;  than  it  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
There  are  those  who  do  not  believe  this ;  and  there  is  a  class  of 
orators  and  writers — usually  old  men,  who  are  always  endeav- 
oring to  prove  that  things  are  growing  worse.  This  kind  of 
argument  and  gloomy  foreboding  we  always  expect  to  find 
among  those  who  are  too  indolent  to  keep  up  with  the  march 

1  Layard*8  Rains  of  Ninevah,  I.  180. 
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of  the  world  ;  among  those  who  are  covetous  of  a  waning  spir- 
itual power ;  among  those  who,  by  neglecting  to  improve 
themselves,^  have  lost  thei^infIuence^  and  who  see  others  gain- 
ing the  ascendency ;  and  often  among  those  who  have  ad- 
vanced far  in  the  journey  of  life.  The  belief  that  the  world  is 
growing  worse,  is  frequently  among  the  first  indications  of  ap- 
preaching  age,  and  it  is  one  of  the  sadnesses  of.  that  condition 
of  life,  that  they  who  are  becoming  old  see  around  them  only 
evidences  of  deterioration  and  decay,  and  that  their  minds  are 
embittered  by  contrasting  those,  evidences  of  decay  with  the 
brighter  things  which  the  world  possessed  ^«^hen  they  were 
young.  We  would  have  every  man  adopt  it  as  a  settled  truth 
to  be  adhered  to  all  along  his  journey  of  life  ;  in  all  times  of 
change,  and  disappointment,  and  sorrow ;  when  the  sun  shines, 
apd  when  clouds  come  over  the  sky  ;  when  in  the  hey-day  of 
youth,  in  the  soberness  of  middle  life,  and  when  the  shades 
begin  to  lengthen  ;  when  he  goes  forth  from  college  halls  on 
the  voyage  of  life,  and  when  near  its  close  he  looks  back  over 
the  career  which  he  has  run;  in  the  church,  or  in  the  state  ; 
in  reference  to  our  own  country,  and  in  reference  to  all  lands, 
that  the  world  is  growing  better — that  our  own  country  is 
making  advances — that«the  churct  is  increasing  in  numbers, 
in  purity,  and  in  knowledge — and  that  there  is  i\  sure  and 
steady  progress  toward  the  universal  triumph  of  Christianity, 
and  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  , 


ARTICLE    III. 

THE    LIFE   OF    JOHN   CALVIN. J 

By  ^v.  J.  W.  McLank,  WiLiaAifSBUROR.  N.-  Y. 

Rare  qualifications  are  demanded  in  a  good  biographer.  To 
repeat  what  others  have  said— to  mould  anew  materials  al- 
ready gathered  up,  and  give  them  a  peculiar  tinge — to  praise 
or  censure^  as  the  fit  may  take  us,  is  easy  enough.  But  for 
one  to  go  back  centuries  in  the  track  of  time,  and  identify 
himself  with  the  spirit  of  some  bygone  age— to  get  fully  into 
the  currents  of  thought,  feeling  and  action  then  existing,  and 
to  search)  and  sift,  and  gather  up  nothing  but  the  realities  of 
truth, — to   give  every  occurrenge  its  place,  every  act  its  mo- 

1  The  Life  or  Johh  Calvw,  compiled  from  authentic  sources,  and  particularly 
from  his  corretpoodence.  Bt  Thomab  H.  Dter«  New  York.  Harfbrs. 
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tive,  and  eVefy  end  its  influenoe — to  bring  the  past  fully  into 
the  present — io  place  tis  in  the  society  of  some  great  and  good 
man — ^to  set  him  before  us  in  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  cha- 
racter, to  show  hitn^to  us  in  public  when  impulses  from  .with- 
out are  acting  upon  him  ;  to  enable  us  to  go  with  him  into  the 
retired  scenes  of  life,  where  restraint  is  withdrawn— to  enter 
his  house,  to  sit  doWn  at  his  table,  to  listen  to  his  conversation, 
to  lean  upon  his  bpsom,  and  feel  the  throbbings  even  of  his 
heart — ^in  one  word,  to  reproduce  the  veritable  man,  this  is  no 
easy  thing.  It  requires  peculiar  qualifications.  There  must 
be  a  patience  that  tires  not — an  industry  that  toils  on  through 
all  the  tangled  threads  of  incidetit — a  discernment  that  sees 
clearly  the  boundaries  of  truth — ^a  candor  that  will  give  a  man 
the  benefit  of  a  doubt,  of  a  charitable  peradventure — such  a 
discipline  of  th6  intellect  and  the  heart,  as  will  allow  the  truth 
to  come  forth  without  diminution  or  perversion.  Most  of  all, 
there  must  be  some  kindred  feeling — some  sympathy  of  soul 
with  the  great  principles  of  piety,  which  ruled  in  the  actions 
of  the  man  whose  character  is  to  be  portrayed.  Without  this 
feeling  we  believe  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  do  justice  to  the 
conduct  of  exalted  worth.  If  Festus  had  written  the  life  of 
Paul,1ie  would  have  pictured  him  to  us  as  a  mad  enthusias1>— as 
a  wild  roving  fanatic.  A  Cavalier  would  have  given  a  wretehed 
delineation  of  th6  wisdom  and  elevation  of  soul  in  Hampden. 
A  bringing  courtier  of  Charles  could  never  have  writtett 
anything  but  a  miserable  caricature  of  the  patriotism  and 
the  piety  of  a  Covenanter.  The  reason  is  obvious.  There 
was  no  sympathy  in  the  mind  of  the  one  with  the  great 
principles  which  regulated  the  conduct  of  the  other.  In  such 
a  diathesis  a  man  sees  nothing  but  darkness  in  a  pillar  even  of 
fire. 

"We  are  sorry  to  find  a  sad  illustration  of  these  remarks  in 
the  work  of  Mr.  Dyer.  So  far  as  we  cdn  gather  fron^  these 
pages,  he  possesses  none  of  those  high  qualifications  requisite 
in  a  good  biographer.  Not  one  element  has  he,  which  fits  him 
for  the  work  he  has  undertaken— the  delineations  of  Calvin's 
character — a  man  who  lived  in  one  of  the  most  eventful  pe- 
riods of  this  world's  history,  and  who  wets  himself  a  chief 
actor  in  its  great  and  troubled  scenes — a  man  too,  whose  name 
is  identified  with  the  movements  of  a  revolution,  surpassed  in 
importance  only  by  that  efiected  through  the  labors  of  the  apos- 
tles ;  and  who  did  more  than  almost  any  other  uninspired  man 
for  the  intellectual,  social,  and  moral  elevation  of  our  raoe. 
The  writer  is  not  equal  to  the  task.  The  subject  is  too  great 
for  his  grasp.  An  old  author  humorously  compares  a  certain 
geologist  of  his  day  to  a  gnat  mounted  upon  the  back  of  an 
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elephant,  and  laying  down  its  theories,  and  making  its  adsei*- 
tions,  respecting  the  whole  internal  structure  of  the.  vast  ani- 
mal, from  the  appearance  of  the  skin,  which  came  within  the 
compass  of  its  tiny  vision.  The  moral  of  this  incident  has  not 
bemi  regarded  in  the  case  before  us.  Mr.  Dyer  sees  nothing 
beyond  the  surface.  He  is  unable  to  comprehend  the  greatness 
of  Calvin's  principles,  and,  therefore,  untjualified  to  set  forth 
his  character  in  its  true  light.  He  has  ventured  entirely  too 
far — ^has  pushed  out  into  waters  whose  depth  he  cannot  fathom. 
It  would  have  been  well  if  he  had  followed  the  prudent  advice 
of  Poor  Richard, 

<'  Vessels  large  may  ventare  more, 
But  little  boats  should  keep  near  shore.''   ^ 

The  work  is  wanting  in  almost  every  element  of  interest. 
In  a  literary  aspect,  it  has  no  claim  upon  public  attention.  It 
presents  no  evidence  of  a  vigorous,  discriminating  mind — ^no 
traces  of  the  enthusiasm  of  true  genius-^no  kindlings  of  soul 
as  he  goes  up  with  the  Reformer  to  those  great  moral  eleva- 
tions where  he  planted  himself,  and  battled  it,  even  unto  death, 
for  the  victory,  ihe  surface  of  the  book  is  unbroken  by  any 
hill  or  mountain  height.  All  is  one  uniform  dead  level.  As 
a  biography  of  Calvin,  the  book  is  worthless.  The  pervading 
spirit  of  it  is  antagonism  to  the  Reformer,  and  to  the  system 
of  truth  which  bears  his  name.  On  almosfc  every  page  we  find 
evidence  enough  that  the  writer  feels  no  love  for  the  man,  and 
none  for  his  creed — ^that  he  has  no  sympathy  with  those  great 
principles  which  governed  Calvin's  actions,  and  which  produced 
in  him  those  solemn  and  burning  convictions  that  broke  forth 
from  his  indignant  soul,  and  made  guilt  cower,  and  monarchs 
tremble.  As  a  hig)i  churchman,  and  an  Arminian  of  the 
Tomline  school,  he  can  have  but  little  fellow-feeling  with  one 
whose  sentiments  are  so  entirely  opposite  to  his.  The  man  of 
forms  and  oeremonies-^he,  who  is  content  to  stand  in  the  outer 
court,  and  concerns  not  himself  with  those  truths  which  are 
suited  to  the  manly  state  of  Christian  life,  is  not  the  man  t.o 
follow  Calvin  into  the  inner  temple,  and  describe  the  workings 
of  his  mind  in  contact  with  the  deep  things  of  Q-od's  Word.  He 
cannot  relish  a  theology  which  makes  so  much  of  Q-od,  and  so 
little  of  man.  Yea,  more.  The  man,  who  in  this  age  puts  in 
a  plea  for  "  cards,  dancing,  plays,  and  masquerades  "  as  "  inno- 
cent amusements,"  and  as  showing  the  *'  cheerful  side  of  reli- 
gion,"— he,  who  can  speak  of  "  special  providence,"  of"thenew 
birth,"  of  "justification  by  faith,"  and  of  "  the  jargon  of  the 
elect,"  as  the  writer  does  in  this  volume,  gives  but  little  evi- 
dence of  any  personal  acquaintance  with  the  workings  of  true 
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religion,  and  is,  therefore,  wholly  unqualified  to  write  the  life 
of  sueh  a  man  as  Calvin.  His  mind  gravitates  too  strongly 
toward  the  earth  ever  to  ascend  with  Calvin  in  the  elevations  of 
his  piety,  in  his  sublime  oonoeptions  of  Q-od's  infinite  majesty, 
— or  be  willing  to  go  down  with  him  into  the  depths  of  man^s 
littleness  and  entire  dependehoe  as  a  sinner.  No  ;  the  advo- 
cate of  '^  man's  egoism  "  can  never  sympathize  with  Calvin's 
views  of  God's  absolute  supremacy. 

We  pres^  this  point.  Calvin's  inner  life  must  be  understood 
in  order  to  comprehend  the  outward  action.  The  fundamental 
principles  of  the  man  must  be  seen  and  appreciated  ere  his 
conduct  as  a  Reformer  can  ever  be  described  aright.  He  saw 
the  Word  of  God  stricken  from  its  place,  and  trculition,  the 
authority  of  man,  exalted  above  it.  And  the  question  with 
him  was,  which  is  to  rule  the  wor^d,  the  truth  or  a  lie  ?  God 
'  or  the  devil  ?  His  decision  was  aoon  made,  though  it  cost  him 
a  hard  struggle,  as  he  tells  us,  to  break  loose  from  the  chains 
of  Popery.  He  gave  the  Bible  its  place.  He  made  it  the  supreme 
arbiter  in  every  question  of  doctrine  and  of  duty.  To  this 
light  he  brought  every  being  and  every  act.  He  knew  no  dis- 
tinction ;  he  could  make  no  difference.  The  high  and  the 
low,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  monarch  and  his  menial,  must 
all  bend  to  the  same  authority — must  be  meted  by  the  same 
measure.  He  took  his  stand  at  once  and  forever  by  the  Scrip* 
tures,  and  it  mattered  not  with  him  who  or  what  was  arrayed 
against  them  ;  the  depths  of  his  soul  were  stirred  by  the  dis- 
honor thus  thrown  upon  God's  Word,  and  the  same  indignant 
feelings  burst  forth  from  his  heart,  and  the.  same  riving  thun- 
derbolts flashed  from  his  giant  intellect. 

Along  vrith  this  enthronement  of  God's  Word  in  the  affec- 
tions of  the  man,  and,  as  one  of  its  legitimate  results,  there 
was  a  dee(p  working  sympathy  in  his  mind  with  the  existence 
of  Christian  freedom.  The  peculiar  state  of  things  then  exist- 
ing in  Europe  helped  to  cultivate  this  feeling.  Calvin  came 
upon  the  threshold  of  active  life  when  that  continent  was 
waking  up  from  the  slumber  of  a  thousand  years,  and  when 
the  fires  of  persecution  were  blazing  all  around  him.  He  saw 
the  sufferings  of  God's  people.  The  cup  of  bitterness  was  put 
to  his  own  lips.  He  had  to  flee  from  his  home — to  dwell 
in  secret  places — ^to  live  for  some  time  the  life  of  a  persecuted 
wanderer.  Destined  to  hold  up  the  hands  of  the  saints,  and 
to  prepare  a  home  for  them,  when  persecuted  in  other  lands,  he 
was  early  made  acquainted  with  this  grief.  Marked  out,  as  he 
was,  in  ihe  purposes  of  God  as  the  instrument  by  which  he 
^  would  break  the  rod  of  the  oppressor,  and  bring  order  out 
of  confusion,  and  awaken  in  a  million  of  hearts  tl^  desire  of 
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fireedom,  Calvin  was  made  to  learn,  at  the  very  first,  the  secret 
place  of  power.  The  fires  of  persecution  drove  him  for  refuge 
to  G-od,  and  thus  prepared  him  for  his  great  work.  Oh  !  how 
little  do  the  enemies  of  GKkI's  truth  think  of  this  inevitable  result 
of  their  opposition.  The  fire  of  the  soul  cannot  be  thus  extin- 
guished. The  hay,  wood,  and  stubble  of  perseoution  gathered 
around  it,  and  designed  to  smother  it,  only  increase  the  blaze 
and  spread  the'  conBagraticm.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  strength 
of  a  righteous  man,  when  persecuted,  is  always  greater  than 
at  any  other  time.  The  blasts  of  the  storm- cause  him  to  draw 
his  principles  closer  around  him,  and  thus  btaoe  him  up.  The 
calm  would  leave  him  on  the  surface,  with  his  ordinary  strength, 
quiet  and  unobserved  in  his  work  of  love,  but  the  whirlwinds 
of  persecution  are  sure  to  lift  him  up^  to  bring  him  into  wider 
notice,  and  with  an  increase  of  might.  For  every  attack  drives 
him  nearer  to  God,  and  thus  clothes  him  with  mightier  ener* 
gies,  and  brings  him  out  into  the  field  of  conflict  with  more  of  his 
heavenly  armor  on,  filled  with  the  spirit,  and  guarded  by  horses 
and  chariots  of  fire,  and,  like  Milton's  angels>  vital  in  every  part. 

Such  was  the  result  in  Calvin's  case.  His  trials  filled  him 
with  strength.  Starting  with  his  one  great  postulate,  the  suffi- 
ciency and  supreme  authority  of  the  Scriptures,  and  realizing, 
as  the  consequence,  a  free  and  unfettered  mental  independence, 
the  Reformer's  aim  was  to  gain  for  the  world  the  standard  of 
faith,  of  worship,  and  of  conduct,  recorded  in  the  Bible.  He 
oould  recognize  no  other  law — ^he  could  subject  the  minds  of 
men  to  no  other  authority.  In  the  freedom  of  the  gospel,  there* 
fore,  he  took  his  position,  and  directed  every  eye  to  the  Bible  as 
the  standard  of  faith — as  the  Magna  Charta  of  religious  liberty 
— as  the  living  testimony  against  all  the  pretensions  of  spiritucil 
despotism.  Fearless  and  stern,  he  hurled  the  thunder  of  a 
righteous  indignation  against  the  work  of  persecution.  With 
a  heart  bleeding  for  the  woes  of  the  distressed,  and  for  the  dis* 
honor  done  to  truth,  he  declared  to  the  monarch  of  France, 
who  had  lighted  these  fires,  **  He  is  not  a  king,  but  a  robber, 
who  does  not  seek  to  promote  the  glory  of  God ;  and  most  mis- 
erably is  he  deceived,  who  hopes  to  establish  the  prosperity  of 
an  empire,  which  is  not  governed  by  his  Word." 

With  these  sentiments  and  feelings  Calvin  came  to  G-eneva. 
He  had  been  preceded  by  Farel,  by  whom  the  ancient  polity, 
and  the  religion  which  supported  it,  were  demolished,  and  the 
spirit  of  free  inquiry  excited  among  the  people.  A  great  work 
was  to  be  done.  The  old  forms  had  been  thrown  away;  the  re- 
form spirit  was  aroused,  and  needed  a  master's  hand  to  guide 
it.  A  new  system  of  education,  of  civil  jurisprudence,  and  of 
ecclesiastical  government  was  to  be  established,  and  a  strong 
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moral  atmosphere  created  to  Bustain  these  institutions.  Calvin 
midertook  the  task.  He  began  with  the  Bible.  Upon  this 
foundation  he  built  the  entire  superstructure.  His  aim  was  to 
enthrone  the  written  Word  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  He  saw 
the  young  republic  starting  into  existence,  and,  as  *'  an  eagle, 
musing  her  mighty  youth,''  and  he  would  have  her  "  kindle 
her  dazzled  eyes  at  the  full  midday  beam,  and  unscale  her  long 
abused  sight  at  the  fountain  itself  of  heavenly  radiance."  It 
was  thus  that  he  nought  to  make  G-eneva  the  abode  of  freedom 
— ^the  Thermopylffi  of  the  Reformation — die  light  of  the  world 
—a  blessing  to. itself,  and  a  blessing  to  others.  He,  therefore, 
who  would  rightly  understand  the.  conduct  of  Calvin,  must 
view  him  as  moved  in  all  his  plans  and  purposes  by  one  deep 
absorbing  destre^  the  glory  of  Ood  in  the  entire  regency  of 
his  Word  over  thought^  feeling,  a/nd  action  in  man. 

Into  this  light,  however,  Mr^  Dyer  seems  to  have  been  un- 
willing to  come.  While  he  does  not  indulge  in  those  wholesale 
attacks  upou  the  character  of  the  Reformer,  which  others  have 
made,  and  is  i\ot  guilty  of  the  same  barefaced  offences  against 
historic  truth,  he  is  yet  very  far  from  doing  justice  to  the  man. 
The  whole  aspect  of  the  work  is  adverse  to  Calvin,  and,  in 
many  instances,  the  statements  are  groundless,  and  the  infer- 
ences drawn  from  them  unjust  and  cruel.  Indeed  the  book 
abounds  with  misrepresentations  and  insinuations  respecting 
Calvin,  that  have  not  the  slightest  foundation  in  fact.  He  looks 
at  everything  from  a  wrong  position,  and  through  a  perverting 
medium.  He  sees  nothing,  consequently,  truly  noble  and  praise- 
worthy in  the  man.  There  is  always  some  drawback — some 
deduction  to  be  made  from  everything  bearing  in  his  favor.  If 
his  humility  is  deep,  still  it  has  in  it  ^^  a  good  deal  of  pride." 
If  he  was  diligent  and  laborious  above  most  men,  still  he  was 
"ambitious."  If  he  battled  it  nobly  for  the  truth,  he  was  yet 
**  more  concerned  for  his  own  reputation."  If  he  reasoned  log- 
ically  from  the  Scriptures,  there  was  this  against  him,  that 
'^  he  drew  his  conclusions  with  too  great  logical  exactness." 
Thus,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  book,  there  is  some- 
thing said  to  lessen  every  virtue— to  mar  every  exoellenoe — ^to 
oast  a  shade  upon  every  bright  spot  in  the  character  of  the  man. 

But  we  must  come  down  to  particulars.  We  owe  it  to  our- 
selves, to  the  reader,  and  especially  to  the  cause  of  truth,  to 
expose  some  of  the  many  misrepresentations  of  this  book.  If 
the  result  bears  hard  upon  the  fisLimess  of  Mr.  Dyer,  we  cannot 
help  it.  To  rescue  a  man  from  the  rebuke  he  thus  brings  upon 
himself,  is  to  arrest  the  progress  of  penal  justice,  and  sin  against 
the  truth.  Charity  is  an  angel  indeed  when  she  rejoices  in  the 
truth,  but  a  harlot  when  she  countenances  what  is  wrong. 
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Our  author  thus  speaks  of  the  courage  of  Calvin.  "  He  was 
more  inclined  to  propagate  his  doctrines  by  stealth,  And  at  a 
safe  distance,  than  to  risk  his  life  in  maintaining  them.  Thus, 
though  he  was  continually  exhorting  others  to  behave  like  mar- 
tyrs, he  was  always  disposed  to  fly  at  the  first  appearance  of 
danger.^'  p.  32.  This  we  regard  as  entirely  aside  from  the 
truth.  He  did  not  indeed  possess  the  natural  dourage  of  Lu- 
ther, or  of  Knox,  but  he  liad,  through  grace,  what  was  far  bet- 
ter. His  whole  history  shows  that  he  was  raised  above  the 
fear  of  man.  No  danger  dismayed  him — ^no  enemy  arrested 
his  progress.  Strong  in  the  power  which  truth  imparts,  and  in 
his  confidence  in  Q-od,  he  moved  fearlessly  on  amid  a  thousand 
difficulties.  Opposed  by  the  principalities  and  powers  of  the 
earth,  he  felt  that  he  had  the  truth  on  his  sidef,  and,  therefore, 
he  quailed  not.  True,  he  had  to  fiee  firom  Paris,  and  so  hcui 
Paul  to  escape  secretly  from  Damascus.  But  did  Calvin  dis- 
play no  moral  courage  in  Geneva,  where  he  was  opposed  and 
menaced  by  the  enemies  of  religion  ;  from  which  he  was  actu- 
ally banished  ;  and  where  his  life,  after  his  return,  was  a  liv- 
ing martyrdom  for  the  truth  ?  True  courage — ^the  highest,  no- 
blest exhibition  of  it— is  seen  in  the  man  who,  in  the  face  of  a 
frowning  world,  plants  himself  by  the  truth,  and  determines  to 
stand  there,  let  what  will  betide  him.  This  Calvin  did ; 
meekly,  firmly,  unflinchingly  did  ;  and  this  is  a        ^ 

"  Courage,  to  which  the  lion  Btoops  his  crest, 
Yet  grafted  on  qaalitiea  as  soft 
As  a  rocked  infanfs  meekness." 

"  Calvin's  mind,"  our  author  thinks,  *'  was  essentially  logi- 
cal." He  is  even  prepared  to  admit,  with  a  "  perhiBips,"  that 
"  never  has  there  existed  so  ardent  a  theologian  with  so  little 
tincture  of  superstition  or  enthusiasm."  p.  93.  But  afterwards, 
when  he  comes  to  account  for  his  views  of  Q-od^s  purposes,  he 
says,  **  Hume  has  somewhere  traced  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
decrees  to  a  spirit  of  enthusiasm  ;  and  in  its  founder,  (Calvin,) 
and  many  of  his  followers,  this  was,  probably,  its  true  origin." 
Recollecting,  however,  as  it  would  seem,  what  he  had  said 
about  Calvin's  freedom  from  all  enthusiasm,  he  attributes  his 
adoption  of  this  doctrine  to  "  another  disposition  of  mind," 
which  in  certain  cases,  he  thinks,  favors  its  reception,  namely, 
"the  love  of  systematizing,  and  of  logical  deduction."  And 
then,  as  if  still  dissatisfied  with  his  guessings,  he  adds  yet 
another  cause,  "  the  gloomy  view  of  religion  which  charac- 
terizes him  as  a  theologian."  p.  219.  The  author's  powers  of 
analysis,  and  of  logical  deduction,  will  not  be  doubted  after 
^  this  !     He  is  sorely  pressed  here^-flies  from  one  perhaps  and 
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hypothesis  to  another,  never  once  imagining,  as  it  would  seem, 
that  this  **' ardent  theologian  "  found  this  doctrine  in  the  Bible, 
and  finally  settles  dowti  upon  Calvin's  "  gloomy  views  of  re- 
ligion," as  the  explanation  of  it  all.  The  religion  which  leads 
a  man  to  live  godl^  in  Christ  Jesus,  and  to  keep  himself  un- 
spotted from  the  world,  must,  we  suppose,  always  be  exposed 
to  the  charge  of  '*  gloominess."  Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  it 
can  never  present  that  **  cheerful  aspect  "  which,  in  the  view 
of  some,  '^  cards,  dancing,  plays,  and  masquerades  "  give  to  a 
profession  of  godliness.  The  life  of  the  Christian  is  a  race,  the 
terminus  of  which  is  glory,  and  the  condition  of  reaching  it, 
thoughtful,  earnest,  agonizing  effort.  No  one  ever  felt  this 
more  than  Calvin.  In  his  mind,  life  had  a  serious  aspect,  a 
momentous  issue  ;  and  thought,  and  feeling,  and  action,  were 
all  enlisted  for  the  prize.     If  this  be  gloom,  let  it  be  so. 

The  domestic  life  of  the  Reformer  is  set  forth  in  these  pages 
in  a  most  forbidding  light.  ^^  Calvin  in  love,  is,  indeed,  a 
peculiar  phase  of  his  history.  He  had  now  arrived  at  the  suffi- 
ciently mature  age  of  thirty ;  and  as  his  imagination  had  never 
been  v6ry  susceptible,  so,  in  the  business  of  choosing  a  help- 
mate, he  wfts  guided  wholly  by  motives  of  prudence  and  con- 
venience. In  fact,  he  left  the  matter  entirely  to  his  friends, 
just  as  one  would  buy  a  horse,  or  any  other  thing ;  giving 
them  instructions  as  to  the  sort  of  article  he  wanted.  His 
wretched  health  led  him  to  seek  for  a  nurise  rather  than  a 
wife."  p.  91,  Calvin  was  a  wise  man.  In  him,  reason  regu- 
lated fefeling,  and  gave  a  direction  to  action.  He  did  not,  there- 
fore, belong  to  that  passionate  class  of  lovers,  as  he  himself 
asserts,  who,  when  otice  captivated  with  the  external  form, 
embrace  also  with  eagerness  the  moral  defects  it  may  cover. 
He  had  his  eye  upon  the  intellect  and  the  heart.  The  person 
^^  that  alone  could  win  his  soul  was  one  in  whom  grace  and 
virtue,  contentedness  and  suavity,  were  united  with  simpli- 
city." He  was  seeking  for  some  lasting  bond  of  unicm — ^some 
similarity  of  mind— some  sympathy  of  soul,  growing  out  of 
kindred  sentiments  and  training.  And  most  richly  was  he  re- 
warded for  tills  exercise  of  wisdom.  In  his  beloved  Idelette  he, 
found  a  most  fitting  companion — one,  of  whom,  perhaps,  it  can 
as  justly  be  said  as  of  any  of  Eve's  daughters,  that 

"  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps ;  heaven  in  her  eye  ; 
In  ev'ry  gestare  dignity  and  love." 

We  pity,  therefore,  the  man  Who  can  speak  of  such  action, 
crowned  as  it  was  with  so  rich  a  blessing,  as  a  cold,  mercenary, 
selfish  piece  of  business-faction  like  tiiat  of  ^^  buying  a 
horse  !" 
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But  the  climax  of  misrepredentation,  in  reference  to  Calvin's 
domestic  character,  is  yet  to  be  stated,  tiis  happy  union  with 
Idelette  lasted  only  nine  years.  Mr.  Dyer  thus  speaks  of  the 
Reformer  as  affected  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  "As  oonve^i- 
ence,  rather  than  affection,  had  prompted  Ihs  marriage,  so  the 
death  of  his  partner  does  not  seem  to  have  caused  him  any  ex- 
oessive  grief.  The  letters,  indeed,  in  which  he  announces  the 
event  to  his  friends,  contain  the  usual  phrases  of  decent  regret ; 
bat  his  bereavement  did  not  for  a  moment  divert  him  from  the 
ordinary  routine  of  his  oooupations."  p.  204.  This  is  cruel, 
and  is  as  unjust  as  it  is  orueL  Calvin  ofton  spoke  of  his  wife, 
while  living,  in  the  language  of  strong  and  deep  affection,  and 
of  himself,  when  separated  for  a  season  from  her,  as  "alone, 
comfortless,  and  without  his  stay,"  He  saw  the  approaches  of 
the  disease,  which  terminated  her  earthly  existence,  ^nd  spoke 
of  them  with  trembling  emxietv.  And  when  the  hour  came, 
and  the  silver  chord  was  loosed,  his  great  mind  was  bowed  down 
to  the  very  earth.  "  I  do  what  I  can,"  says  be  to  Parel,  "  not 
to  sink  altoirelher  under  the  weieht  of  this  misfortune.  Mv 
Mends  leave  nothiDg  undone  to  ligkten,  in  some  measure,  the 
sorrow  of  my  soul.^^  v  Years  after  this  event,  when  comforting 
one  who  had  been  called  to  pass  through  the  same  deep  waters, 
he  says,  "  I  well  know,  from  my  own  feelings,  hoW  acute  and 
burning  the  wound  must  be  which  the  death  of  your  excellent 
wife  has  inflicted."  Does  not  all  this  evince  the  e^tence  of 
deep  feeling  ?  True,  Calvin  continued,  notwithstanding  his 
burden  of  sorrow,  to  discharge  his  official  duties.  But  was 
this  any  proof  of  apathp  on  his  part  ?  any  evidence  of  a  super- 
ficial grief?  Can  we  reason  in  this  way,  and  assert  of  any 
Christian  minister,  who  is  not  so  entirely  overwhelmed  by 
afRiction  as  to  be  incapaciteted  for  his  duties,  that  he  is  want- 
ing in  tender  sensibility-— that  his  temperament  i3  cold,  un- 
feeling ?  Never.  We  should  tremble  to  do  so.  Viret,  in  his 
letter  to  Calvin  at  that  time,  ascribes  this  conduct  in  him  to 
the  influence  of  the  Holy  Comforter,  and  speaks  of  it  as  ^^  no 
common  virtue  " — as  "  no  ordinary  proof  of  the  mercy  of  G-od 
to  him."  So  we  view  it.  Calvin  knew  where  to  go  for  con- 
solation. He  looked  at  once  to  Him,  who  giveth  songs  in  the 
night,  and  was  susteined.  The  harp  of  his  spirit  had,  indeed, 
been  torn  and  shattered  by  the  storm,  and,  in  that  condition, 
would,  by  most  men,  have  been  laid  aside  for  a  time  as  use- 
less ;  but  Calvin,  with  a  bleeding  heart,  at  onoe  drew  near  to 
Him  who  framed  that  harp,  and  who  knows  how  to  bind  it  up, 
and  to  make  it  produce  its  sweetest  music — joy  in  tribula- 
tion. 

But  however  cold  and  phlegmatic  Calvin  was  in  domestic 
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life,  aooording  to  Mr.  Dyer  he  was  warm  enough  in  ihe  field  of 
conflict.  Here,  however,  the  pendulum  swings  as  far  in  the  op- 
posite direction,  and  we  have  Calvin  presented  as  ^^  passion- 
ate and  vindictive,  pursuing  with  bitterness  and  acrimony 
what  most  men  would  have  overlooked  with  contempt."  p.  126. 
We  do  not  say  that  Calvin^  in  all  the  trying  and  exciting  cir- 
cumstances in  ^vhich  he  wcus  placed,  never  once  lost  command  of 
his  feelings ;  though  Beza,  who  knew  him  so  well,  states 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  isnabled  him  so  to  govern  himself,  ^'  that  no 
expression,  unworthy  of  a  good  man,  ever  fell  from  his  lips." 
But  what  Mr.  Dyer  caUs  passion,  anger,  and  the  like,  in  most 
cases,  men  of  candor  would  have  denominated  zeal  for  the 
truth.  Calvin  was  indeed  full  of  this.  He  had  a  most  vehe- 
ment desire  for  the  honor  of  God's  Word.  He  could  not  bear 
to  see  it  perve^d  -  or  trampled  upon.  In  the  hour  of  conflict, 
in  his  battles  with  error,  this  feeling  kindled  into  an  intense 
glow.  But  it  was  not  passion-^it  was  not  anger — ^no ;  it  was 
3ie  kindling  of  his  soul  for  the  honor  of  God's  Word — aye,  it 
was  the  celestial  gale  of  his  spirit,  which  filled  the  sails  of  vir- 
tue and  enabled  him  to  multiply  the  storms  of  conscience 
against  the  dishonor  done  to  truth.  A6  to  Calvin's  "  malice," 
or  "  vindictiveness,"  we  may  well  reply  in  the  language  of  that 
burning  rebuke,  given  to  this  charge  by  a  master  in  Israel,' 
and  say,  that  **  to  speak  of  this  is  to  utter  what  is  false — is  to 
contradict  all  that  we  know  of  his  life  and  being." 

We  follow  Mr.  Dyer  into  the  still  darker  shades  which  he 
would  induce  upon  the  character  of  this  great  man.  In  repeated 
instances  he  accuses  him  of  duplicity,  of  saying  one  thing  and 
intending  another,  and  morei  than  intimates  his  want  of  truth, 
and  of  an  unbending  conscience.  Every  one  familiar  with  the 
history  of  the  Reformer,  knows  what  a  protracted  struggle 
theire  was  in  his  mind  about  returning  to  Geneva  after  his  ban- 
ishment from  that  city.  Our  author  thinks  that  '^  this  reluc- 
tance was  in  some  measure  real,"  but  ^'cannot help  suspecting 
that  he  made  the  most  of  the  conjuncture,"  that  he  "coquet- 
ted and  raised  difficulties."  p.  109.  This  is  all  suspicion^  and 
is  as  destitute  of  any  real  foundation  in  truth,  as  it  is  beneath 
the  dignity  of  an  honest  historian  to  utter  it.  Again  :  Calvin, 
as  is  well  known,  denied  that  he  had  any  hand  in  the  appre- 
hension of  Servetus  in  Vienna.  This,  our  author  admits, 
"  may  be  literally  true,"  but  thinks  that  there  was  some  **  sub- 
terfuge" in  the  statement,  and,  in  order  to  justify  himself  in 
harboring  such  dark  suspicion,  asserts  that  "Calvin's  con- 
science WCU9  rather  pliant  in  the  matter  of  reservations,  as  may 
be  seen  in  a  letter  of  his  to  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara ;  in  which 

1  Dr.  Paul  Henry,  of  fierliik 
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he  tells  her  that  she  is  not  obliged  to  keep  aii  oath  administered 
to  her  when  called  on  to  take  part  in  the  French  government." 
And  then  in  a  note  he  adds,  **  These  reservations  became  char- 
acteristic of  the  Puritans."  p.  301.  Grosser  misrepresentations 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  anywhere.  This  stale  slander  re- 
specting the  Puritans  has  been  refuted  a  thousand  times,  and 
buried,  we  had  supposed,  in  oblivion.  Mr.  Dyer,  however,  will 
have  the  credit  of  onoe  more  raking  it  up  from  Ihe  ashes  of  the 
sepulchre,  and  of  sending/^ the  baseless  fabric  of  a  vision" 
abroad  over  the  earth. 

But  our  concern,,  at  present,  with  this  singular  statement  re- 
spects Calvin.  Ir  proof  of  his  sweeping  charge,  the  author 
refers  to  his  letter  to  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara,  but  there  is  not  a 
word  there  about  any  mental  reservation.  The  facts,  are  sim- 
ply these :  The  Duchess  had  warmly  espoused  the  Protestant 
cause— had  afforded  protection  and  encouragement  to  the  y$er- 
secuted  saints.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  -she  was  called 
to  take  part  in  the  government  of  France.  The  oath  of  office 
stipulated,  among  other  things, /^/lY^  to  the  Catholic  religion. 
This  oath  she  foolishly  took.  Calvin,  for  whom  she  entertained 
the  highest  respect,  felt,  that  in  doing  this  she  had  acte^  wrong, 
and  wrote  to  her  as  follows:  **  Since  you  have  sinned  in  this 
and  offended  G-od,  you  are  not  bound  to  keep  this  oath.  You 
know  that  Herod  is  not  praised  for  having  observed  the  oath  he 
rashly  took  ;  but  is  known  rather  to  have  fallen  into  a  two-fold 
condemnation."  This,  then,  is  the  head  and  front  of  Calvin's 
offending.  He  tells  a  person  who  had  taken  an  oath  to  do  a 
wicked  thing,  that  she  is  not  bound  to  keep  that  oath.  Does 
this  show  a  pliant  conscience  ?  a  trifling  with  truth  and  right- 
eousness? The  Duchess  saw  her  error — ^followed  Calvin's  ad- 
vice, and  retired  from  the  government.  How  baseless  then  is 
the  charge  in  question !  Dr.  Henry,  in  his  admirable  lifQ  of 
Calvin,  says  that  ^^  he  was  pre-eminently  a  conscientious  man;" 
that  ^^  the  genuine  love  of  truth  formed  the  foundation  of  his 
character,  and  exercised  the  most  remarkable  influence  over  his 
life" — ^that  it  was  "the  highest  point  in  the  development  of  the 
man,  and  the  profoundest  in  his  nature."  And  Beza  too  testi- 
fies that  **he  was  as  detennined  an  enemy  of  hypocrisy  and 
deceit,  especially  in  matters  concerning  religion,  as  he  was  a 
warm  friend  of  sincerity,  simplicity,  and  cUldlike  purity  of 
soul."  Such  testimony  is  refreshing,  and  places  the  work  of 
perversion  and  detraction  in  its  true  light. 

Throughout  his  work  Mr.  Dyer  represents  Calvin,  as  "  cruel 
and  despotic," — as  "exercising  spiritual  tyranny,'^ — as 
"  usurping  power," — and  as  "  aiming  to  estabUsh  in  Geneva 
a  theocracy  of  which  he  himself  was  to  be  the  oracle,  the 
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prophet,  and  the  dictator.''  He,  therefore,  asserts  ^^  tiiat  G-roet 
was  the  victim  of  Calvin's  ascendency,  and  of  his  desire  of 
making  the  power  of  his  consistory  absolute."  p.  186.  This 
charge  is  taken  entirely  from  the  falsehood  of  the  convicted 
libertine,  whose  condemnation  for  high  treason  must  have  taken 
place,  if  Calvin  had  not  b^en  in  Geneva.  While,  therefore, 
we  abhor  the  torture^  to  which  the  wretched  man  was  subject- 
ed, we  feel  still  more  indignant  at  the  greetter  torture  in^ioi/bii 
upon  the  truth,  in  the  attempt  made  to  fix  the  odium  of  that 
cruelty  upon  Calvin.  It  has  not  the  shadow  even  of  fjrujth  to 
sustain  it.  "  Nothing,"  as  Henry  says,  **  can  be  more  ridicu- 
lous than  the  tslamor  raised  at  the  mention  of  Gruet's  torture, 
as  if  Calvin  was  the  author  of  its  infliction.  Not  the  slightest 
evidence,  exists  in  history  that  such  was  the  case." 

In  the  same  reckless  spirit  of  crimination,  our  author  would 
implicate  the  Reformer  in  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  and  this  too  with  the  fact  before  him  that  Calvin  had, 
in  a  previous  instance,  entirely  opposed  such  violence.  The 
only  ground  he  has  for  this  horrible  insinuation  is  the  circum* 
stance  that  Calvin,  ^  who  had  always  besought  God  to  have 
mercy  on  him,"  prayed,  when  the  persecuting  Duke  was 
shedding  the  blood  of  the  saints,  '^  that  the  Lord  would  lay  his 
hand  upon  him,  and  deliver  the  church  from  his  ravages,  if  it 
was  not  his  will  to  convert  him."  But  did  that  implicate  him 
in  the  guilt  of  the  assassin  ?  Paul  prayed  the  Lord  to  re- 
ward Alexander  the  coppersmith  according  to  his  works.  What 
if  some  one  had  taken  it  upon  himself  to  mete  out  that  measure 
to  the  guilty  man,  would  Paul  have  been  the  abettor  of  the 
violence  ?  David  prayed  that  God  would  even  cut  off  his  ene- 
mies. And  suppose  some  one  had  plunged  the  dagger  into 
them,  would  David's  prayer  have  implicated  him  in  flie  mur- 
der ?  Is  Mr.  Dyer  not  casuist  enough  to  know  that  asking  God 
to  do  an  act,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  instigating  a  man  te  do 
it  ?  This  glaring  injustice  does  not  stop  here.  The  writer 
goes  on,  and  even  raises  the  question,  whether  Calvrin  may  not 
have  had  some  agency  in  kindling  up  tiie  first  fires  of  death  in 
Protestant  England — in  bringing  the  unhappy  Joan  of  Kent  to 
the  stake.  The  insinuation  is  that  he  instigated  Cranmer  to 
the  work  of  persecution,  and  this  upon  no  other  evidence 
than  a  construction  put  upon  his  letter  to  the  Archbishop,  whioh 
stultifies  itself.  Such  charges  and  surmises  show  the  spirit  of 
the  author^— demonstrate  the  utter  worthlessness  of  the  book  as 
a  record  of  facts.  Biography  is  an  important  element  of  his- 
tory— ^is  one  of  the  sources  from  which  its  details  are  gathered 
up,  and  its  lessons  of  wisdom  made  out.  Deep  and  lasting  in- 
jury is  done,  therefore,  to  the  cause  of  truth,  whenever  that 
element  becomes  a  perversion  of  facts. 
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These  charges  of  cruel  and  unrelenting  persecution  are,  how- 
ever, only  preliminary  to  that  brought  against  the  Reformer  in 
the  matter  of  Servetus.  Here  the  writer  puts  forth  all  his 
strength.  He  accuses  Calvin  of  holding'"  sentiments  pre-emi- 
nent for  their  atrocity"  even  in  that  distant  age,  and  of  "  aban- 
doning principles  previously^ advocated  by  him."  The  injustice 
done  to  Calvin  in  this  matter  cannot  be  lightly  passed  over. 
The  cause  of  truth  demands  that  it  should  be  ftiUy  exposed. 
All  the  alleviating  circumstances  connected  with  the  affair,  are 
studiously  withheld.  The  charity,  extended  to  others,  is  de- 
nied to  Calvin.  Charges  are  put  forth  against  him,  as  if  he 
alone  was  responsible  for  tiie  burning  of  Servetus — as  if  the 
destinies  of  that  wretched  man  were  entirely  in  his  hands — as 
if  it  was  equally  in  his  power  to  save  or  to  destroy.  Calvin  is 
thus  pushed  out  into  the  forefront  of  the  picture  as  the  cruel, 
unfeeling  persecutor,  while  the  other  great  and  good  men  of 
that  age  are  tender-hearted— -are  for  mild  and  tolerant  med- 
sures,  but  are  overborne  and  thwarted,-  and  iheir  tender  mer- 
cies extinguished,  by  the  stem  and  unrelenting  autocrat  of 
Q-eneva.  Never  was  there  more  signal  injustice  done ;  never 
has  the  testimony  of  history  been  more  sadly  misrepresented, 
or  the  spirit  of  truth  more  deeply  wounded. 

The  want  of  candor,  and  of  manly  bearing  here  among  the 
enemies  of  Calvin,  is  most  remarkable.  All  join  in  the  hue-and- 
cry.  No  sect  or  party,  however  guilty,  however  implicated 
in  the  work  of  persecution,  has  failed  to  cast  odium  upon  his 
conduct  in  this  matter..  Even  Romanists  have  lifted  their 
voice  against  him*  Romanists !  the  history  of  whose  Church 
is  written  in  the  blood,  and  published  in  the  tears  and  groans 
of  a  thousand  years, — a  Church,  whose  infamy  it  is  to  have  origi-^ 
nated  the  Inquisition  and  the  auto-da-fe,  and  whose  whole  exist- 
ence is  connected  with  scenes  of  cruelty  and  torture,  which  make 
"the  cheek  of  darkness  pale ;''  a  Church  too,  which  had  actu- 
ally tried  and  condemned  this  very  Servetus  to  the  flames,  and 
from  which  he  escaped  only  by  eiscaping  from  prison.  Roman- 
ists crying  out  against  the  punishment  of  a  heretic !  "  The 
Gracchi  declaiming  against  sedition"!  The  whited  sepulchres 
of  Jerusalem  finding  fault  with  uncleanness !  It  is  tod  much 
for  our  nerves !  and  we  turn  away  from  the  horrid  inconsisten- 
cy. In  common  with  all  the  friends  of  toleration  and  freedom 
of  opinion,  we  mourn  over  the  sad  influence  which  Rome's 
maxims  had  upon  the  first  action  of  the  Reformation  in  all 
countries.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  was  no  easy 
thing  to  come  out  of  such  darkness  all  at  once — no  easy  thing 
to  free  the  mind  immediately  from  all  its  hurtful,  perverting 
impressions.     The  wonder  is,  that  the  leaders  in  tiiat  work 
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were  what  they  were.  Reform  is  gradual.  The  light  comes 
in  by  degrees.  Persecution  was  the  strange  work  of  Protes- 
tantism— ^was  the  eioeption  to  her  rule  of  freedom — ^the  last 
lingering  shade  of  that  darkness  from  which  she  was  fleeing 
forever. 

The  stAte  of  things  in  Geneva,  at  the  time  Servetus  made 
his  appearance  there,  was  peculiar.  The  cause  of  the  Reforma- 
tion there,  and  the  Republic  itself  were  in  peril.  A  party,  that 
had  long  bee^  restive  under  the  wholesome  restraints  of  virtue, 
were  gaining  influence,  and  intending  to  change  the  whole 
constitution  of  the  church — a  design  which  might  easily  be 
made  auxiliary  to  the  still  darker  and  more  determined  purpose 
of  Servetus— its  entire  dissolution.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind 
here  that  in  those  days  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  was  the 
cause  of  civil  freedom  also.  They  advanced  together.  The 
spiritual  worked  out  the  temporal  deliverance,  and  sustained 
it.  The  church  was  united  with  the  state.  Whatever  touched 
th6  one,  was  sure  to  affect  the  other  also.  If  the  former  sunk, 
so  must  the  latter.  If  the  evangelical  faith  ceased  to  prevail, 
the  Republic  must  fall.  The  state,  therefore,  could  never  be 
indifferent  to  the  existence  of  anything  which  tended  to  result 
in  its  own  ruin.  The  truth  was  its  guardian — ^the  mighty 
eegis  of  its  protection.  This  was  seen  by  Calvin,  and  by  all  the 
friends  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  seen  by  the  magistrates  of 
Greheva,  who  were  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  prevalence 
there  of  sentiments  which  destroy  all  moral  obligation,  and  sap 
the  very  foundations  of  society  and  of  government,  would  be 
the  overthrow  of  the  church,  and  the  consequent  downfall  of 
the  Republic.     And  hence  they  acted  as  thjy  did. 

The  crime  for  which  Servetus  was  arre;3ted  and  tried  was  no 
brdinary  one.  It  was  not  that  he  differed  in  opinion  from  Cal- 
vin—not that  he  rejected  his  theological  views — nor  even  that 
he  impugned  the  common  faith  of  the  Protestant  churches. 
No ;  this  was  not  his  offence.  His  shafts  were  aimed  at  the 
vitals  of  religion — at  the  foundation  of  all  moral  obligation — 
at  the  very  existence  even  of  Grod.  His  crime  was  ^e^  utter- 
ance  of  the  most  revolting  blasphemy.  It  was  for  this  that  he 
was  tried  in  Geneva,  and  justly,  as  we  believe.  For  blasphe- 
my is  an  offence  against  the  community,  and  ought  to  be  pun- 
ished. So  Calvin  felt — and  so  the  whole  Christian  world  in  his 
day  believed.  The  cry  of  persecution  here  is  entirely  out  of 
place.  That  is  an  attempt  to  force  the  conscience — ^to  make  a 
man  believe  contrary  to  his  convictions  of  truth.  This  the  law 
cannot — ought  not  to  do.  But  the  punishment  of  blasphemy 
is  a  very  different  thing.  A  man  may  think  as  he  pleases,  but 
he  has  no  right  to  utter  sentiments,  which  corrupt  the  minds  of 
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men.  He  ha$  no  right  to  exhibit  an  obscene  picture,  or  to  ut* 
ter  obscene  and  blasphemous  language.  The  legal  maxim, 
applied  to  property,  is  equally  applicable  here  :  Sic  utere  tuo 
ut  alienum  nan  laedas.  Let  each  one  so  use  his  freedom,  en- 
joy his  faith,  as  not  to  injure  the  rights  of  others.  ^  Blasphemy 
transgresses  this  rule.  It  is,  therefore,  an  offence  against  the 
interests  of  the  community,  and  ought  to.  be  punished.  In  say- 
ing this,  we  do  but  give  utterance  to  the  common  sentiment 
in  ail  Christian  countries.  In  England  it  is  punished  as  an 
offence  at  common  law.  They  proceed  on  the  principle  that 
Christianity  is  a  part  of  the  common  law,  and  that  whatever, 
therefore,  strikes  at  the  foundations  of  this,  tends  to  subvert  all 
rale  and  all  authority.  The  same  great  principle  is  maintained 
in  this  country.  Again  and  again  have  our  courts  acted  upon 
it ;  and  men  have  been  tried  for  this  offence,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  fine  and  imprisonment.'  In  causing  Servetus, 
then,  to  be  arrested  and  tried  for  blasphemy,  Calvin  did  what 
good  men  have  ever  since  done — what  our  highest  civil  tribu- 
nals have  ruled  to  be  correct.  He  felt  that  blasphemy  is  an  of- 
fence— ^is  a  flagrant  crime  against  the  peace  and  order  of  soci- 
ety, yea^  against  the  very  existence  even  of  civil  government, 
and  he  acted  accordingly.  So  far  we  contend  he  did  what  was 
right — what  every  good  citizen  ought  to  do. 

The  death  of  Servetus  formed  no  part  of  Calvin's  design  in  the 
prosecution.  This,  it  is  true,  was  the  punishment  of  those  who 
obstinately  persisted  in  their  blasphemies.  But  it  was  by  no 
means  the  inevitable  result  of  a  conviction  of  that  offence.  A 
confession  of  guilt — a  promise  of  amendment,  affected  the 
whole  issue  of  the  Cftse.  Calvin's  o]3Ject,  therefore,  was  to  pre- 
vent the  mischief  o't  Servetus,  by  effecting,  through  this  pro- 
cess,  his  reformation,  He  had  tried  other  and  milder  measures. 
He  had  often  admonished  him — ^had  done  all  that  persuasion 
could  do  to  turn  him  from  his  wickedness ;  but  all  wcus  in  vain. 
He  still  persisted  in  his  course.  He  might,  as  Calvin  asserts, 
have  saved  his  life  by  mere  moderation.  Instead  of  this,  he 
gave  utterance,  during  his  trial,  to  the  most  awful  blasphemies 
— blasphemies  so  shocking  as  to  astonish  every  one,  and  render 
his  conviction  inevitable. 

The  Court  adjudged  him  guilty,  and  sentenced  him  to  be 

1  lu  tliis  State  a  man  named  Rugg1e«,  was,  in  1810,  tried  for  blasphemy,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment,  and  to  pay  a  fine  of  five 
hundred  doUars.  In  this  case,  the  prisoner's  connsel  objected  to  his  being  tried 
for  this  ofience,  on  the  m'ound  that  Christianity  is  not  here  a  part  of  the  com- 
mon law.  Chancellor  Kent  overruled  the  objection,  and  affirmed  the  existence 
here  of  the  same  great  principle  which  obtains  in  the  English  courts.  Again, 
in  18d4,  Abner  I&eeland  was  tried  in  Boston  for  this  offence,  convicted  and 
sentenced  to  sixty  days'  imprisonment  in  the  common  jail. 
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burned  to  death;  Here  was  the  error  in  the  case — ^the  error 
indeed  of  the  times,  and  followed  universally  in  the  jurispru- 
dence  of  that  age.  This  sentence j  however,  was  not  in  accorcU 
ance  with  Calvin* s  feelings,  .  He  wished  to  save  the  life  of  the 
man  by  inducing,  him  to  retract  his  blasphemies.  When  he 
failed  in  this,  he  exerted  all  his  influence  to  have  the  mode  of 
punishment  phanged.  He  felt  indeed  that,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstancesi  of  the  case,  the  man  ou^t  to  suffer  death.  He 
looked  upon  his  crime  as  treason  agiiinst  the  State,  and,  as 
such,  deserving  of  death,'  but  not  in  the  terrific  form  of  the 
sentence. .  To  this  he  was  entirely  opposed.  But  he  could 
effect  no  change.  The  judges  were  inexorable.  The  only 
thing,  then,'  that  can  be  said  against  the  Reformer  touching 
this  whole  ttansaction  is,  that  he  favored  a  degree  of  punish' 
ment  in  such  cases  now  deemed  too  severe.  But  with  what 
an  ill  grace  does  even  this  charge  come  from  a  man,  the  penal 
code  of  whose  country  is  so  excessively  sanguinary,  and  whicdi 
actually  sentences  the  criminal,  in  the  case  of  treason,  to  be 
drawn  on  a  huddle  to  the  place  of  execution,  to  be  hanged  by 
the  neck,  to, be  cut  down  alive,  disembowelled  and  quartered  ! 
Aye,  with  •  what  painful  inconsistency  does  it  come  from  a 
man,  whose  church,  in  the  person  of  her  Primate,  compelled 
young  Edward  to  commit  to  the  flames  a  poor,  weak,  ignorant 
woman,' emi  not  for  the  thousandth  part  of  the  guilt  of  Serve* 
tus, — a  man  whose  church  through  h^r  bishops  was  in  that 
very  age  hunting  down,  imprisoning,  torturing^  and  burning 
nien  to  death  for  reading  and  circulating  the  Bible  in  English ! 
We  blush  for  the  equity  of  the  man,  who,  while  he  would  put 
Calvin  in  the  pillory  of  this  world's  scorn  for  what  he  never 
did,  does  at  the  same  time  pass  most  charitably  over  that  in 
the  leaders  of  his  own  church,  which  few  men  on  earth  could 
ever  have  had  the  heart  to  do. 

The  work  of  misrepresentation  and  injustice  is  crowned  by 
Mr.  Dyer  in  accounting  for  this  and  other  acts  of  Calvin's  life. 
'^  Pride" — a  concern  for  his  *'  literary  reputation,  or  his  author* 
ity  as  a  teacher,"  he  thinks  had  much  to  do  in  the  movements 
of  the  man.  "He  loved  Castellio,"  he  says,  "  till  their  views 
began  to  clash,  and  then  he  pursued  him  with  the  most  unre- 
lenting malignity.  Though  acquainted  with  the  views  of 
Socinus,  and  the  other  Italian  anti-trinitarians,  he  telerated 
those  heretics  so  long  as  they  flattered  him  ;  but  when  he  dis- 
covered that  this  flattery  was  a  mere  cloak  and  pretence,  his 
indignation  knew  no  bounds.  Nay,  he  even  endured  and  cor- 
responded with  Servetus,  the  arch-heretic  of  them  all,  till  he 
found  himself  ridiculed  and  abused  by  the  Spaniard,  and  then 
he  formed  the  resolution  of  putting  him  te  death ;  a  design 
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wMoh  he  oherishecWor  seven  years,  and  yrhich  he  effected  the 
moment  it  was  in  his  power  to  do  so  :  and  that  in  spite  of  the 
mild  and  tolerant  principles  which  his  understanding,  when 
calm  and  nnrufBed,  had  led  him  deliberately* to  lay  down." 
p.  438.  We  know  not  how  to  speak  of  this  terrible  paragraph. 
It  mocks  all  that  has  gone  before  it — sets  truth  at  defiance — 
and  marches  straight  forward  in  the  work  of  defamation.  It 
resembles  one  of  those  Gothic  irruptions  into  the  sanctuary  of 
departed  genius  and  piety,  so  graphically  described  by  Moore, 
which  defaced  what  it  could  not  understand,  polluted  what  it 
had  not  the  soul  to  reverence,  and  took  revenge  for  its  own 
darkness  in  the  wanton  profanation  of  all  that  is  held  sacred 
in  the  hearts  of  others.  Public  sentiment  in  heathen  Rome 
put  forth  its  Nil  de  mortuis  nisi  bonum  to  protect  the  mempry 
of  the  dead.  The  last  lingerings^  of  veneration  in  the  Jew 
built  the  tombs  of  the  prophets,  and  garnished  the  sepulchres 
of  the  righteous.  But  in  our  day  this  feeling  is  at  a  still 
lower  ebb,  and  men  are  found,  whose  business  and  delight  it 
is  to  pull  down  and  to  destroy. 

Calvin  was  a  great  man— ^great  in  the  grasp  of  his  intellect, 
and  in  tiiie  goodness  of  his  heart.  He  was  the  master-spirit  oif 
his  age— was  qs^^  of  those  great  men,  who  appear  in  our 
world  at  intervals  of  centuries,  and  who  stand  out  on  the  can- 
vass of  its  history  so  far  in  advance  of  all  others.  He  no  doubt 
had  his  faults.  It  would  be  strange  indeed,  if  in  all  the  trying 
circumstances  in  which  he  was  called  to  act,  he  had  never 
spoken  a  hasty  word,  or  for  a  single  moment  lost  command 
of  his  feelings.  We  look  for  no  such  miracle  in  fallen  man. 
But  to  the  eye  that  is  single  the  whole  disk  of  Calvin's  charac- 
ter is  full  of  light — so  full,  that  tiiie  spots,,  whatever  they  may 
be,  like  those  in  the  sun,  are  not  seen  except  through  some  dis* 
colored  medium,  and  by  the  aid  of  some  magnifier.  And 
little,  therefore^  do  we  envy  the  feelings-  of  the  man,  who,  in 
his  eager  desire  to  detect  and  expose  the  blemish,  shuts  out 
from  his  mind  the  full  orb  of  brightness.  Calvin's  character, 
we  repeat  it,  is  full  of  light — light  that  will  shine  on  and  bless 
our  world  in  despite  of  all  attempts  to  dim  or  extinguish  it. 
The  name  of  the  man  will  live,  and  be  revered^  as  long  as  the 
truth,  he  so  nobly  defended,  shall  continue  to  exist. 
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^         ARTICLE  III. 
LUCIAN  DE  MORTE  PEREGRINI. 

By  H.  6.  Perry,  A.M.,  Prof.  Greek  Language  and  Literature,  Brown  University,  R.  I. 

Onb  of  th^  most  iateresting  heathen  writers  who  have  left  us 
valuable  evidenoe,concerning  the  life,  belief  and  worship  of  the 
early  Christiaas,  is  the  infidel  and  scoffing  Luoian.  This  dis- 
tinguished author,  the  Aristophanes  of  his  age,  was  a  native  of 
Syria.  The  precise  time  at  which  he  lived  it  is  impossible  now 
to  determine.  According  to  Suidas,  the  only  ancient  historian 
who  speaks  of  him,  he  was  aoontemporary  of  Trajan.  Many  how- 
ever believe  that  he  lived  at  a  much  later  period,  some  indeed  in 
the  tildes  of  the  Antonines  and  Commodus. 

If  it  be  that  Lucian  wrote  liie  Philopatris,  Suidas  is  undoubted- 
ly correct  in  saying  that  he  lived  not  only  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Trajan,'  but  even  before.  Mention  is  made,  in  that  keen  satire 
and  burlesque  upon  the  Christians,  of  events  which  some  place 
under  Nero,  and  some  even  under  Claudius.  There  is  in  it  a 
direct  allusion  to  the  preaching  of  John  the  Baptist,  to  Paul,  and 
even  to  Christ ;  and  these  allusions  are  of  such  a  life-like  charac- 
ter that  one  cannot  rid  himself  of  the  impression  that  the  author, 
whoever  he  may  be,  had  been  a  witness  of  the  scenes  and  events 
which  he  takes  such  trouble  to  ridicule.  The  times  depicted  in 
it  aife  those  of  the  apostles,  or  their  immediate  followers.  The 
customs,  manners,  and  eyents,  everything  indeed  that  concerns 
that  noble  band  of  Christian  believers,  most  significantly  indi- 
cates the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  account  of  the  life  and  death  of  the  mountebank,  Pere- 
grinus,  belongs  undoubtedly  to  Lucian.  That,  to  us,  bears  the 
impress  of  times  as  early  as  those  of  Trajan.  The  author  strange- 
ly confounds  the  Christians  with  the  Jews,  which  at  that  time 
was  as  common  ais  it  was  natural.  Even  Tacitus  makes  not  the 
proper  distinction.  But  that  a  writer  of  Lucian's  industry  find 
acutenessj  at  a  much  later  period,  should  not  have  properly  dis- 
criminated between  them,  is  improbable.  If  it  be  objected  that  the 
Philopatrisdisplaysmuch  more  minute  and  accurate  information 
concerning  the  Christians,  it  might  be  considered  to  have  been 
composed  at  a  later  period  when  by  proper  inquiry  and  examina- 
tion the  author  had  come  to  make  a  proper  distinction.  Indeed, 
no  supposition  could  be  more  natural  than  that,  when  the  author 
had  in  earnest  undertaken  the  taskof  writing  a  burlesque  upon 
the  Christians,  he  should  gather  together  that  information  con- 
cerning them,  in  which  atsome  previous  period,  he  was  deficient. 
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The  manner  also  in  which  Lucian  in  the  De  Morte  Peregrini 
speaks  of  the  crucifixion,  is  singular.  He  makes  allusion  to  the 
crucified  Redeemer  as  a  person  well  known  in  his  time.  It  is 
not  spoken  of  as  an  event  that  took  place  so  long  before  that  there 
should  be  the  lecust  doubt  of  its  real  and  actual  occurrence.  No 
shadow  of  antiquity  hangs  over  it  that  would  cause  us  to  believe 
a  suspicion  was  entertained  that  the  story  was  fabulous.  No  use 
of  *aXai,  irp^rffpov,  or  any  other  particles  that  wopld  indicate  that  ia 
century  had  elapsed  since  the  Saviour  hungupon  the  cross— that 
it  was  so  effaced  by  antiquity  that  the  circumstance  of  time  must 
be  mentioned  to  bring  it  vividly  before  the  mind  of  the  reader. 
The  Saviour  is  dpoken  (rf  as  Etim  crwci/f  erf, well  enough  know  to 
all. 

But  the  Saviour  is  also  particularly  spoken  oi  as  a  Sophist, 
an  impostor.  The  divide  doctrine  which  he  came  into  the 
world  to  preach  is  called  the  Wonderful  Wisdom  or  Sophistry, 
r^M  ^avfxatfcijv  tfo^kv.  This  would  indicate  the  age  during  which 
Pliny  dispatched  his  memorable  letter  to  Trajan.  It  accords 
well  with  what  both  Pliny  and  Tacitus  say  of  that  prava  et 
immodica  superstitio,  and  would  argue  a  time  when  the  Christ- 
ian faith  was  as  yet  confined  to  a  few.  Not  only  this  but  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  new  religion,  xaivijv  reiCrnv  a^X^v,  just  introduced 
into  this  life.  All  this  significantly  indicates  the  first  century 
of  the  Christian  era.  Indeed  all  he  says  of  iheir  opipions,  be- 
liefs, customs,  manners,  and  devotions  points  unmistakeably 
to  the  same  period.  There  is  much  therefore  in  what  he  says 
of  the  Christians  to  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  Lucian 
lived,  as  Suidas  says,  in  the  times  of  Trajan,  it  not  before. 

His  travels  in  search  of  knowledge,  after  the  custom  of  his 
times,  were  extensive.  He  visited  most  of  the  cities  of  the 
East  and  the  West.  "While  in  AsialCinor  his  principal  place  of 
residence  was  Ephesus,  Much  must  he  have  mingled  with 
those  Christians  to  whom  Paul  gives  that  sound  instruction 
contained  in  his  Epistles. 

While  in  the  West  he  resided  at  Athens.  H^re  he  had 
ample  opportunity  of  doing  that  homage  to  the  immortal  re* 
mains  of  Greece  divine,  so  often  rendered  in  later  days  by  her 
fervent  and  devoted  disciples.  How  deeply  he  drank  at  the 
Pierian  spring,  may  be  gathered  firom  every  page  of  his  writings. 
The  language  t^at  Homer  could  not  exhaust,  nor  Demosthenes 
fathom,  was  studied  in  all  its  beauty,  force,  and  purity.  Aris- 
tophanes, the  wonderful,  the  wit,  the  buffoon,  the  profound 
philosopher,  was  doubtless  his  morning  study,  and  his  mid- 
night retreat.  How  deeply  he  penetrated  the  exhaustless  fund 
of  wit  and  humor,  jest  and  seriousness,  buffoonery  and  philo- 
sophy, to  be  found  in  this  author's  writings,  may  be  gathered 
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from  the  sps^rkling  thought  and  pore  Attio  that  oharaoterize 
his  own. 

An  universal  skeptio,  scoffer,  and  infidel,  he  believed  not  in 
the  soul's  immortality,  and  had  no  hope  beyond  the  grava 
Spert  on  this  subject, -his  irony,  raillery,  and  satire  knew  no 
bounds.  Keenly  alive  to  the  religious  follies  of  mankind,  he 
handled  tiie  tales  and  legends  of  tiie  heathen  poets,  concerning 
the  attributes  and  exploits  of  the  gods,  with  unsparing  severity. 
Nothing  ridiculous  or  absurd  in  religion  escaped  his  raillery 
and  sarcasm. 

That  he  shotild  have  attacked  the  Christiansi  and  their  re- 
ligion, is  not  strange.  One  «o  given  to  scoffing,  could  meet 
with  no  systeni  not  ridiculous  in  his  eyes.  Relying,  like  every 
infidel,  on  his  own  unaided  powers,  and  a  firm  believer  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  human  reason,  he  could  not  comprehend  that 
faith  which  believed  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  Go4,  and  the 
sufficient  sacrifice  for  our  sins.  Especially,  the  personal 
character  of  the  despised  and  prayerfiil  Christians  would  be 
the  objects  of  his  keenest  satire.  But,  conducted  as  it  was 
with  all  the  intensity  of  his  railing  and  sarcastic  spirit,  even 
then  it  was  futile.  In  the  three  pieces  whi^^h  have  come  down 
to  us,  and  in  which  he  makes  allusion  to  the  Christians,  there 
is  but  little  to  excite  a  smile,  save  the  w:onderf ul  simplicity  of 
those  who  held  the  faith.  The  designing  could,  with  ease, 
^npose  upon,  them.  But  we  see  them,  at  once,  separating 
from  such  when  their  crimes  held  become  known.  It  is 
because  Lueian  looked  with  a  scoffing  and  contemptuous 
spirit  equally  on  things  human  and  divine^  that  he  found  in 
his  intercourse  and  enquiries  among  them  the  least  subject  for 
ridicule.  We  have  not  been  left  in  the  dark  on  this  point. 
Pliny  is  a  witness  to  their  honesty,  sobriety,  and  godliness. 
But  the  account  of  Lucian,  such  as  it  is,  has  the  highest  and 
most  absorbing  interest. 

The  De  Morte  Peregrinij  or  the  account  of  the  life,  death, 
and  character  of  the  mountebank  Peregrinus,  or  Proteus,  as  he 
was  sometimes  called,  is  one  of  the  most  graphic  and  interest- 
ing  neurratives  which  this  remarkable  writer  has  left  us. 

Peregrinus  was  a  Parian  by  birth,  and  lived  in  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Trajan,  about  a  hundred  years  after  Christ. 
Christianity  had  then  become  quite  widely  spread  abroad, 
though  it  had  not,  as  yet,  gained  that  power  and  authority 
which  made  it  felt  and  courted  during  the  reign  of  Julian.  It 
was,  as  yet,  counted  a  depraved  and  immoderate  superstitiaM, 
and,  if  we  are  to  trust  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  was  so  reckoned  by 
the  civil  power,  though  it  had  been  unable  to  gather  the  least 
proof  that  it  was  so.     It  was  in  Bithynia)  where  they  had  be- 
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oome  quite  immeroas,  that  Pliny,  its  governor,  was  called 
upon,  as  we  learn  from  his  memorable  letter  to  <Trajan,  to  in* 
stitate  an  inquiry  into  their  conduct  and  character.  Though 
he  united  in  calling  them  the  victims  of  a  depraved  superstition 
(prava  superstitio,)  still,  he  confessed  that  thi&  was  the  sum 
of  their  crime  or  error,'  ^'  that  they  were  accustomed  to  come 
together  on  a  stated  day,  before  light,  and  bind  tJiemselves  by 
an  oath,  not  for  any  crime,  but  that  they  would  not  commit 
theft,  robbery,  nor  adultery^  that  they  would  not  be  faithless 
nor  false  to  a  trust :  when  these  things  were  done,  it  was  their 
custom  to  depart,  and  come  togel^r  again  to  take  their  food, 
promiscuously,  but  not  with  crime." 

Lucian  also  is  a  witness  to  their  sobriety,  prayerfulness,  and 
godliness,  directly,  in  plain  declaration  to  tiiat  effect,  and  in* 
directly,  when  he  records  the  imposition  of  which  Peregrinus  was 
guilty.  For  had  not  their  lives  and  conduct  b^en  such  as  to  meet 
ike  approbation  of  the  heathen  from  whom  they  had  separated 
themselves,  there  had  been  uo  object  in  the  imposition,  the  im- 
postor could  have  gained  nothing.  The  simple  fact  then  that 
Peregrinus  sought  admission  among  theit  number  is  evidence 
that  even  in  its  earliest  infancy,  the  Christian  religion  had  pro- 
fessors who  lived  lives  of  godliness  which  commanded  the  ad- 
miration of  those  among  whom  they  dwelt. 

We  have  said  that  the  impostor  was  a  Parian  by  birth.  Paria 
was  a  small  country  in  Asia  Minor  on  the  shores  of  the  Pontus. 
The  greater  portion  of  his  life,  according  to  Aulus  Grellius  who 
has  given  an  account  of  him,  was  spent  in  Palestine.  His  early 
life  was  but  a  mingled  scene  of  dissipation  and  debauchery, 
unrelieved  by  the  least  shadow  of  a  virtue.  Before  he  had  ar- 
rived at  man's  estate  he  strangled  his  aged  father,  that  he 
might  the  sooner  oome  to  the  possession  of  his  property.  In 
this  attempt  he  was  foiled,  for  the  crime  came  to  light  and 
aroused  the  indignation  of  the  citizens,  by  whom  he  was  driven 
out  of  Paria.  Wandering  about  he  came,  among  other  places, 
to  Palestine.  It  was  here  that  he  fell  in  with  tiie  Christians 
upon  whose  honesty  and  simplicity  he  imposed  that  he  might 
gain  a  sustenance  and  gratify  his  love  of  fame.  He  became 
distinguished  among  them,  obtained  money  and  assistance  from 
them  in  his  many  distresses,  but  was  finally  found  out  and 
abandoned.  He  returned  to  his  native  country  where  he  hoped 
his  crimes  had  been  forgotten,  and  made  an  attempt  to  get  pos- 

1  Hanc  fuisse  summam  vel  culpae  saae,  vel  erroris,  qaod  essent  soliti 
stato  die  ante  lucem  convenire :  carmenqae  Chridto  quasi  Deo,  dicere  secum 
invicem ;  seque  sacramento  non  in  scelas  aliqaod  obstringere,  sed  ne  farta,  ne 
latrodnia,  ne  adalteria  cocnmiUerent,  ne  fidem  fallerent,  no  depodtum  appellati 
abnegarent :  quibna  peractis  morem  sibi  discedendi  fuisse,  rursusque  coeandi 
ad  capiendum  cibura,  promiscuum  tamen  et  innoxium.— Plin.  Lib.  X.  97. 
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session  of  his  property ;  but  was  again  e:xpelled,  and  thence  he 
wandered  to  Italy.  Here  he  distinguished  himself  by  railing 
against  every  person  and  everything  with  his  slanderous  tongue. 
He  spared'  not  even  the  king  in  his  venomous  attacks.  His 
vices  and  crimes  knew  no  bbunds,  and  he  was  finally  cast  out 
with  Mousonius,  Dio,  and  Epictetus.  He  now  wandered  into 
Grreece  and  Egypt  and  other  countries,  at  each  place  distin- 
guished alike  for  his  boastful,  swaggering  and  vain-glorious 
spirit.  He  finally  cieime  into  Elis  at  the  time  the  Greeks  were 
celebrating  th6  Olympic  Games.  His  braggart  sayings  at 
this  place  as  recorded  would  prove  him  the  veriest  madman. 
He  at  this. time  professed  to  be  a  Stoic.  In  order  to  prove  his 
sincerity  he  erected  a  funeral  pile,  and,  in  the  presence  of  the 
assembled  multitude,  threw  himself  upon  it,  and  perished  amid 
the  rejoicing  of  the  Cynics.  His  name  was  ever  afterward 
held  in  reverence  by  them. 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  infidel  Peregrinus.,  and  such  the  fate 
of  a  mjiltitude  who  lived  at  that  time,  and  of  which  he  might 
be  copsidered  a  fit  representative.  The  corrupt  system  of  Pagan- 
ism was  proved  unsatisfying  to  the  immortal  soul  and  was 
breaking  up.  No  wonder  their  faith  was  shattered.  In  any 
case  the  passage  from  one  religious  system  to  another  is  peril- 
ous. But  in  this  case  it  was  doubly  so.  A  system  that  had 
held  heathenism  in  bondage  for  a  thousand  years — that  was 
rendered  indissoluble  by  its  union  with  the  state,  and  by  the 
dependence  upon  it  of  every  ramification  of  society — ^that 
could  boast  of  temples  innumerable  in  number  and  gorgeous 
in  splendor,  in  honor  of  whose  patron  gods,  kings,  and  princes 
delighted  to  make  offerings — that  had  a  system  of  oracles 
which  coming  home  to  every  one  perpetuated  its  power — ^that 
had  mysteries  that  bound  faster  the  initiated,  and  kept  in  awe 
the  profane— that  could  number  its  countless  superstitious  de- 
votees who  would  fall  upon  their  faces  and  cry  "  Great  is  Diana 
of  the  Ephesians ;- — this  system,  with  all  its  splendor  and  mys- 
terious ceremonies,  had  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting*  No  wonder  that  the  faith  of  its  miserable  devotees 
was  shattered.  When  cut  aloof  from  a  system  which  had 
proved  corrupt  and  false,  they  plunged  into  the  open  sea  of 
human  speculation,  only  to  be  carried  over  into  the  abyss  of 
infidelity.  When  called  upon  to  transfer  that  faith  which  they 
had  given  to  Paganism  to  the  saving  faith  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  they 
hesitated.  The  right  of  unrestricted  speculation  and  inquiry — 
the  sacred  right  of  private  judgment  and  reliance  upon  human 
reason,  which  only  leads  to  a  rationalism  that  ends  in  infidel- 
ity, could  not  be  renounced  for  that  believing,  undoubting, 
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unenquiring  faith  which  Paul  inoulcates  ,as  the  foundation  of 
Christ's  holy  church,  and  which  he,  at  his  second  coming, 
would  find  abiding  with  his  people. 

The  times  which  we  have  lived  to  see  present  a  case  pre- 
cisely similar.  We  protest  against  the  rottenness  and  corrup- 
tion of  Rome — ^we  protest  against  the  infallibility  of  her  deci- 
3ion,  whether  by  Pope  or  by  Council — we  would  transfer  our 
faith  in  priests  and  cardinals  to  Ijie  simpler  record  of  the  Scrip- 
tures as  an  unerring  rule  of  faith.  But  in  breaking  off  from 
Rome  did  we  not  place  that  faith  in. jeopardy  ?  .  Did  we  not 
cross  the  miry  gulf  of  human  speculation  at  the  peril  of  bear- 
ing away  with  us  the  filth  of  rationalism  ?  Let  French  infi- 
delity, declaring  that  there  is  no  God,  and  voting  death  an  eter- 
nal  sleep— 4et  German  rationalism^  which  believes  nothing 
but  what  will  quadrate  with  human  reason-?— let  the  infidel, 
scofl^ng  and  fiendish  spirit  of  this  free-thinking  age,  which  will 
countenance  the  speculations  of  Swedenborg,  ti^e/  revelations 
of  Davis,  and  alphabetical  communications  with  the  spirit — 
world,  be  the  answer. 

Having  sketched  the  life  and  character  of  the  impostor 
Peregrinus,  let  us  gather  up  the  information  conoeming  the 
Christians  which  Lucian  has  left  us  in  his  account  of  the  im- 
position. After  giving  an  account  of  the  exile  and  wanderings 
of  Peregrinus,  the  author  follows  him  to  Palestine,  and  in^ro* 
duces  him  to  the  Christians. 

''  At  this  time,  also,''  continues  Lucian,  "  he  (Peregrinus) 
came  in  possession  of  the  wonderful  wisdom  ((roq>jav)  of  the, 
Christians.  And  to  what  purpose  ?  Why,  in  a  short  time  he 
proved  them  but  children,  himself  becoming  their  prophet  and 
sacrificer,  their  leader  in  the  synagogue  and  everything  else. 
Some,  also,  of  their  books  he  brought  forth  and  divulged ;  he 
also  composed  many,  and  they  reckoned  him  as  a  god,  and 
followed  him  as  a  lawgiver,  and  declared  him  their  chief. 
They  were,  at  that  time,  and  still  are  doing  reverence  to  Him, 
the  great  man,  who  was  crucified  in  Palestine,  because  he 
brought  that  new  doctrine  (rgXwi^v,  end  or  object,)  into  life. 

**  And  for  this,  also,  was  Proteus  (alias  Peregrinus)  appre- 
hended and  cast  into  prison.  This  imprisonment  he  reckoned 
no  small  subject  of  boasting,  in  eonformity  with  the  usual  tenor 
of  his  life,  with  his  love  of  exciting  wonder,  and  hi6  vain  glory, 
of  which  he  was  enamored.  But  when  he  had  been  bound, 
tiie  Christians,  thinking  the  «vent  a  conmion  misfortune, 
moved  all  things  in  their  attempt  to  snatch  him  away.  When 
this  was  found  impossible,  they  rendered  him  every  service  in 
their  power,  not  in  an  indifferent  manner,  but  with  zeal ;  and 
firom  early  morning  were  to  be  seen  old  women,  widows,  and 
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orphans,  wandering  about  the  prison.  And  some  of  his  Mends, 
in  the  fulfilment ,  of  what  they  considered  their  duty,  slept 
with  him  in  the  prison,  having  corrupted  the  guards.  More- 
over, various  dishes  were  carried  in,  their  divine  narratives 
were  r^ad,  and  this  best  Peregrinus  (for  he  was,  as  yet,  so 
called)  was  accounted  a  new  Socrates  by  them. 

^^  There  also  came  Christians  frdm  the  cities  of  Asia,  sent 
at  common  expense,  in  order  t6  assist  and  carry  on  the  syna- 
gogue with  them,  and  give  consolation  to  tiie  man.  It  is  won- 
derful what  alertness  is  displayed  when  any  such  calamity 
happens.  Por,  upon  the  shortest  notice,  they  lavish  out  every- 
thing  in  profusion.  At  this  time,  also,  no  small  contributions  of 
money  were  made  for  Peregrinus,  because  he  was  in  bonds.  The 
miserable  devotees  persuade  themselves  that  they  are  immor- 
tal, knd  shall  live  forever.  For  this  reason,  th^  also  despise 
death,  and  many  willingly  give  themselves  up.  Moreover, 
their  lawgiver,  the  first,  enjoined  them  all  to  be  brethren,  tiiat, 
having  once  confessed,  they  should  deny  Die  G-recian  gods, 
and  worship  that  sophist  of  theirs  who  was  crucified,  and  live 
according  to  his  laws.  They  liierefore  despise  all  others  alike, 
whoever  they  may  be,  and  consider  everything  in  common 
among  themselves,  each  freely  receiving  without  making  any 
pledge.  If,  therefore,  thete  came  among  them  any  mounte- 
bank, or  deceiver,  he,  in  a  short  time,  became  rich,  making 
drafts  upon  private  men,  who  were  considered  as  brothers. 

"  But  Peregrinus  was  spared  by  the  then  governor  of  Syria, 
a  man  who  delighted  in  philosophy,  who,  perceiving  his  folly, 
and  that  he  desired  to  die,  tihat  he  might  leave  glory  for  him- 
^If,  dismissed  him,  not  thinking  him  worthy  of  punishment. 

"He  then  went  forth  to  wander  about  the  second  time, 
calling  upon  the  Christians  to  pay  his  fare,  and,  by  means  of 
whom,  he  lived  in  abundance,  in  this  manner  he  lived  some- 
time. But  afterward,  having  broken  some  law  which  held 
among  them,  (I  think  he  was  caught  eating  some^iing  forbid- 
den by  them,)  in  trouble  because  they  no  longer  received  and 
admitted  him,  he  made  another  attempt  to  get  possession  of 
his  paternal  estate." 

This  account  has  the  appearance  of  honesty  and  general 
truthfulness  ;  but  there  are  particulars  in  which  the  author  is 
manifestly  in  error,  arising,  sometimes,  from  inaccuracy  of 
information,  sometimes  from  prejudice.  In  the  first  place,  he 
has  fallen  into  the  usual  eitor  of  heathen  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject, of  confounding  the  Jews  and  Christians.  The  Jews 
had  "priests,"  "scribes,"  "prophets,"  "  sacrificers,"  and 
"  leaders  of  synagogues,"  but  not  the  Christians.  Each 
believer  was  a  high-priest  unto  Christ,   and,   consequently. 
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tliere  was  no  need  of  an  established  order  to  minister  as  did 
the  Jewish  priesthood  in  the  temple — ^the  law  had,  in  a 
measure,  been  superceded  by  the  gospel,  and,  consequently, 
there  was  no  need  of  scribes  to  read  and  expound  it :  the  New 
Testament  was  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy,  and,  consequently, 
commissions  had  been  withdrawn  from  those  chietrged  with 
opening  the  future  to  our  gaze  :  the  sacrifice  had  been  made, 
and  Christianity  needed  not  a  sacrificer ;  in  fine,  the  whole 
system  of  the  Jewish  rites  and  cereponies  con;iitianded  by  the 
law  had  given  place  to  the  purer  worship  of  the  Spirit. 

So  also  the  "  books  '*  (rSv  0i^X«v),  of  which  Lucian  speaks, 
some  of  which  Peregrinus  is  said  to  have  divulged  and  many 
to  have  written,  were  probably  the  Jewish  books.  There  is 
no  evidence  that  the  records  of  the  New  Testament  were  kept 
secret,  while  the  Old  were  preserved  with  remarkable  care  and 
vigilance.  Indeed,  the  writings  of  Christians  i^cre  published 
to  the  world,  and  circulated  with  zeal  and  enthusiasm. 

Such  errors  as  these  do  not  at  all  invalidate  the  fidelity  and 
truthfulness  of  the  general  account.  We  may  allow  that  the 
general  statement  of  Peregrinus'  intimacy  with  the  Christians 
is  true,  whil6  believing  tiiat  the  particulars  are -not  so.  It 
would  be  Very  natural  for  the  author,  in  his  account,  to 
attempt  to  give  the  reasons  of  the  intimacy.  Ignorant  of  the 
pecise  difference  between  the  Jews  and  Christians,  and  hav- 
ing  heard  of  such  public  teachers  among  them  as  priests, 
scribes,  prophets,  etc.,  it  would  be  natural  for  him  to  ascribe 
that  intimacy  to  his  association  with  such  orders  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood.' 

1  This  confusion  was  iiot  nnnsnal.  Indeed,  the  proper  difference  was  seldom 
made.  Suetonius  confounds  them.  He  says,  in  his  life  of  Claudius,  ca'p,  26, 
Judaeos,  impulsore  Christo,  assidue  tumultuantes  Roma  expullt  "  Ro^le  drove 
out  the  Jews,  who,  at  the  instigation  of  Christ,  were  creating  trouble."  So, 
also,  Anan  confounds  them,  when,  speakingr  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Jews, 
he  says,  2,  9 :  **  Wh^n  we  see  any  one  adapting  himseK  to  more  than  one 
character,  we  are  accustomed  to  say.  He  is  not  a  Jew,  but  a  deceiver.  But 
when  he  shall  have  received  the  mark  (f&^og)  of  baptism  and  calling,  then,  in 
reality,  is  he  called  a  Jew.  In  regard  to  the  word  baptitedt  (/Sc^om^vou,) 
he  18  most  assuredly  in  error,  l^he  Jews  were  never  baptized.  So,  also,  the 
word  V^jj^vou  sounds  very  much  like  its  use  in  the  New  Testament,  where  the 
d^ffpUs  are  spoken  of  as  called  or  chosen,  Tacitus  himself  seems  to  have 
been  ignorant  of  the  tnie  distinction  between  the  Jews  and  Christians.  Hence 
perhaps  it  is  that  he  comes  to  charge  the  crimes  of  the  former  upon  the  latter. 
—  Vid*  Ann, 

According  to  Suidas,  the  followers  of  Christ  were  first  known  by  the  name 
of  Christians  in  the  time  of  Cludius,  when  Peter  was  preaching  in  Antioch. 
They  were  before  called  Nazarines  and  Galileans.  His  words  are :  '*  In  the 
time  of  Claudius,  king  of  the  Romans,  Peter,  the  apostle,  preaching  the  gospel 
in  Antioch,  they  who  were  before  called  Nazarenes  and  Gralileans,  to(Mc  the 
name  of  Christians.*'  The  fact,  then,  that  Lucian  k)\\  into  an  error  so  common 
at  this  time,  does  not  at  all  invalidate  his  testimony,  as  far  as  honesty  and 
general  truthfulness  is  concerned. 
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Having  thus  ascertained  what  reliability  is  to  be  attached  to 
the  account  as  it  hai  come  down  to  us,  we  proceed  to  inquire, 
what  truths  are  established  by  it,  touching  the  lives,  charao* 
ter,  belief,  and  mode  of  worship  of  the  early  Christians. 

First  the  question,  arises,  From  what  class  in  society  did  they 
come  ?  And  here,  whoever  expects  to  find  the  high  and  mighty 
bowing  in  humility  to  the  Saviouy,  in  the  infancy  of  the  Christian 
faith,  will  soon  be  convinced  of  his  error.  Lucian's  testimony 
bears  out  to  the  letter  the  declaration  of  the  Apostle,  "  Not  many 
wise  men  after  the  flesh,  not  many, mighty,  not  many  noble  are 
called."  Lucian  is  also  express  in  the  declaration  tiiat  those 
who  sympathized  most  deeply  with  the  misfortunes  of  the  im- 
postor, whom  they  believed  to  be  a  Christian,  and  who  were 
seen  continually  about  the  prison,  in  which  he  was  confined, 
were  eld  women  (/patAa),  widows  (x^pof),  and  orphans  {ttouSia 
op(pava)..  His  remarks  also  concerning  their  contributions  of 
money  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  Peregrinus  is  sufficient  evi- 
dence, that  the  goods  of  this  world  had  not  fallen  to  their  lot. 
TliQ  same  testimony  is  borne  by  the  author  of  the  Fhilopatris, 
whoever  he  was,  and  we  cannot  but  think  it  to  have  been 
Lucian.  The  whole  account,  contained  in  that  keen  satire 
and  burlesque,  goes  to  show  the  low  estate  of  all  who  professed 
the  name  of  Christ.  Indeed  the  author  wanders  out  of  his 
way  to  give  a  satirical  description  of  such  as  composed  the 
Christian  assembly  to  which  he  was  admitted.  He  repre- 
sents them  as  lame,  and  halt,  and  blind,  subject  to  all  the  ills 
which  flesh  is  heir  to.  Some  were  but  apologies  of  men,  de- 
ficient in  a  due  complement  of  eyes  and  nose  and  limbs,  un- 
sightly and  filthy  in  the  extreme.  Some  were  without  shoes, 
others  without  garments,  or  if  they  had  them,  they  were  torn 
and  tattered.  Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  together 
words  to  express  greater  poverty  or  a  lower  estate.^  Nor  in- 
deed is  the  picture  of  Lucian  overdrawn.  The  same  evidence 
is  aflbrded  by  both  Pliny  and  Tacitus,  the  last  of  whom,  in  the 
Annals,  represents  them  as  so  poor  and  weak,  that  Nero  could 
with  impunity  charge  upon  them  the  conflagration  of  Rome, 
of  which  all  knew  them  to  be  innocent,  and  inffict  tortures 
upon  them  for  the  same.  Surely  **  Grod  hath  chosen  the  foolish 
things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  wise,  and  G-od  hath  chosen 
the  weak  things  of  the  world  to  confound  the  things  that  are 

1  ^Ay^pu^iffxog  Si  rig,  roUvojxa  Xaplxevof ,  <f«(rt)|*fiivov  yffpovnov,  ^ffyxw 
T1J  \nvi,  M^riTTS  It'^x^ov,  i-xjpi^TSro  i^ritffftfupfA^vov  6  ^5  ^Tv8'kf>g  wavCirspog 
^avarou.  •         *        "Erspof  ii  rouvofwi  XXffu6xap(*of,  cpi^wviov  Sx^ 

tfoXutfoSpov,  dwfoSsrdg  re,  xou  Mxs^rogy  fAS«Ws,  rotg  Uo\i(ftv  l«'ixporwv,  6^ 
i^sdsi^(tr6  fMi  ri^  xaxoslfibcjv,  i^,  ipiuv  ^apcvv8y6iMvos,  x$xapfJb$vo(  f^v  x^/jMfv. 
— Philopatris  20,  et  seq. 
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mighty,  and  base  things  of  the  world,  and  things  which  are 
despised,  hath  God  chosen,  yea,  and  things  which  are  not,  to 
bring  to  nought  things  that  are  :  that  no  flesh  should  glory  in 
his  presence.'' 

Nothing  perhaps,  in  this  narrative,  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  simple  and  unsuspecting  character  of  such  as  held  the  Faith. 
The  designing  could  with  ease  impose  upon  them.  There  is 
abundant  evidence  of  this  in  the  whole  story  of  this  imposition. 
That  a  man  of  this  impostor's  boastful  swaggering  character 
should  succeed  in  playing  upon  their  credulity,  is  testimony 
sufficient  that  they  suspected  none  save  on  the  most  indubita- 
ble evidence.  They  threw  open  their  arms  immediately  on  his 
profession,  not  hesitating  to  receive  him  into  their  closest  com- 
munion and  brotherhood.  They  sympathized  with  him  in  his 
misfortunes,  and  made  his  troubles  their  own.  They  even  placed 
tiieir  private  purses  at  his  disposal,  and  raised  large  contributions 
to  alleviate  his  distress.  The  common  purse,  too,  was  placed 
within  his  reach,  from  which,  Judas-like,  he  was  accustomed  to 
purloin.  In  all  this  they  entertained  not  the  slightest  suspicion 
of  his  imposition,  or  doubt  of  his  sincerity  and  Christian  cha- 
racter. They  even  paid  his  expenses  by  the  way  (Jg)o6ia)  during 
his  second  wandering,  nor  did  they  finally  cast  him  off  till 
they  had  the  most  indubitable  evidence  of  his  breaking  their 
laws.  Surely,  if  as  some  say,  an  unsuspicious  character  be 
proof  of  virtue  and  honesty,  the  early  Christians  upon  whom 
Peregrinus  imposed,  can  justly  lay  claim  to  them.  .  That  this 
was  not  an  isolated  case  of  imposition,  we  gather  from  the  nar- 
rative, "  that  if  any  mountebank  or  deceiver  came  among  .them, 
skilled  in  turning  to  advantage  every  opportunity,  he  soon  be- 
came rich."  Many  doubtless  were  the  cases,  aside  from  ihb 
recorded  ones  of  Judas,  Ananias,  and  this  Peregrinus  who  thus 
practiced  upon  them. 

The  firmness  displayed  by  those  despised,  but  honest  and 
simple  believers,  is  particularly  to  be  noticed.  Amidst  the 
scons  and  sneers,  the  pains  and  tortures  they  endured,  they 
remained  steadfast  in  the  faith.  All  heathen  authors  agree  in 
recording  the  most  horrid  barbarities  which  were  practiced 
upon  them.  Suetonius,  Vita  Claud.  16,  says :— '*  Severe 
punishments  were  inflicted  upon  the  Christians,  a  class  of  men 
distinguished  for  a  new  and  wicked  kind  of  superstition. 
Afflicti  suppliciis  Christianij  genus  hominum  superstitionis 
novae  ac  maleficae,^^  In  the  Annals,  Tacitus  gives  the  follow- 
ing account  of  the  tortures  inflicted  upon  them  by  Nero  :^ 
"  Et  pereuntibus  addita  ludibria,  ut  ferarum  tergis  contecti, 
laniatu  canum  interirent,  aut  cruoibus  adfixi,  aut  flammandi, 
atque,  ubi  defi^6issetdies,inusumnoctumi  luminiiurerentur," 
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a  deeoription  which  almost  bafBes  translation,  as  the  tortares 
are  unknown  to  any  human  language,  save  that  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Caligula  and  Nero.  The 
last  mode  mentioned  must  have  taxed  human  ingenuity  to  the 
uttermost.     Juvenal  tnakes  allusion  to  it  in  the  first  Satire : — 

•*  Tec  la  lucebia  in  ilia, 
Qna  stantes  ardent,  qui,  fixo  ^uttere,  famant, 
£t  latum  media  sulcum  diducis  arena.*' 

It  consisted  in  clothing  the  culprit  in  a  garment  of  pitch,  rosin, 
or  the  like,  and  placing  him  at  the  corner  of  the  street  with 
pointed  spears^  at  his  throat.  A  lighted  torch  was  then  applied 
to  the  combustible  garment,  and  a  human  being  in  flames 
made  a  substitute  fot  lamps  to  light  the  streets  of  Rome  by 
night. 

But  all  these  barbarous' cruelties  did  not  make  them  swerve 
from  their  purpose :  they  persisted  in  denying  the  heathen 
gods,  and  in  worshipping  their  divine  Master.  Such  is  the 
declaration  of  Lucian.*  That  of  Pliny  is  of  the  same  import, 
*'  That  none  who  are  in  truth  Christians  (qui  sunt  revera 
Christiani)  could  be  compelled  to  call  upon  heathen  gods,  to 
worship  the  image  of  Trajan,  which  had  been  set  up,  and  blas- 
pheme Christ."  Indeed,  so  firm  and  unyielding  were  they  in 
the  profession  of  the  faith,  even  in  the  face  of  every  torture 
which  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  invent,  that  the  impostor 
Peregrinus,  to  prove  his  sincerity,  must  submit  in  all  humility 
to  barbarities  yrhich  would  not  have^  been  infiict^  on  him 
had  he  denied  the  Saviour,  and  refused  to  associate  with  his 
disciples.  Doubtless  there  were  many  moxh  among  the  primi- 
tive Christians  whose  horrid  sufferings  have  not  been  recorded, 
who  were  bound  and  ccist  into  prison,  and,  even  like  Stephen, 
died  the  death  of  martyrs  at  the  stake,  counting  all  things  gain, 
so  that  they  might  win  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  gain  the  mansions 
of  everlasting  rest. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  testimony  afforded  by  this  nar- 
rative of  the  lives  and  character  of  the  primitive  Christians, 
we  come  to  the  question,  In  what  did  they  believe j  as  shown 
by  this  account  ?  And  here,  so  full  and  unequivocal  is  the 
author,  we  might  answer  almost  in  the  words  of  the  Apostolic 
Creed  :  **  They  believed  in  Jesys  Christ,  our  Lord,  who  suf- 
fered under  Pontius  Pilate,  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried  : 
They  believed  in  the  Holy  Ghost ;  The  Holy  Catholic  Church ; 
The  communion  of  saints ;  The  forgiveness  of  sins  ;  The  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  and  the  life  everlasting.''     In  the  oonsid- 

1  His  words  are  empl)alic : — 'Eflrfi^av  cwrof  ^apa^avBrg,  Scour  f«v  raxig 
EXXi^vixouf  dfl'apv^tfiJvTai,  rov  Si  dvgoxoXoirio'fA^vov  ixsTya^  <ftf(pi0Ti7V  auc^ 
fl'poptuvwtfi,  xai  xarSi  rovg  ixsivov  v^jxov^  /3iwtfi. — De  Morte  Peregrioi.    18. 
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eration  of  the  subject  embraced  in  this  paper,  we  have  not 
proposed  to  adduce  the  Scriptures  in  evidence  on  any  point. 
The  question  is,  What  say  heathen  writers  of  a  contemporary 
period  of  the  creed  and  practice  of  the  primitive  followers  df 
Christ.  In  the  consideration  of  this  branch  of  the  subject,  we 
shall  follow  the  order  of  the  creed  as  quoted  above; 

1.  "  They  believed  in  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord,"  that  is,  they 
believed  in  his  Divinity,  and  acknowledged  his  supremacy. 
Lucian,'>^e  believe,  is  the  only  person  of  heathen  antiquity 
who  gives  so  minute  an  account  of  the  various  events  of  our 
Saviour's  life  ;  but  many  make  various  allusions  to  him  as  a 
distinguished  personage,  well  known  in  their  time,  whose  fol- 
lowers were  already  become  numerous,  and  bid  fair,  as  Pliny 
says,  to  cheat  the  heathen  temples  of  their  offerings  and  sacri- 
fices.' They  all  united  in  speaking  of  him,  as  do  many, 
doubtless  as  wise  philosophers  of  various  schools  of  modern 
times,  as  a  Sophist,  ((To^Krn^v,)  and  his  teaching  as  sophistry 
((fo9»av). '  They  would  class  him  witii  the  greatest  benefac- 
tors of  the  world,  and  condescend  to  rank  him  ^ith  such  men 
as  Socrates,  Bacon,  and  Swedenborg.  They  woi^ld  unite  in  ac- 
cording to  him  acuteness  and  comprehensiveness  of  mind,  mag- 
nanimity of  soul,  and  sweetness  of  temper  ;  they  would  even 
call  him  The  Great  {rhy  ^Uyav  Ixflfvov),  but  still  a  mere  man 
(clv&pwifov).  They  would  not  hesitate  to  accord  wisdom  to 
his  teaching,  and  even  call  it  The  wonderful,  (ti?v  &'aufjMx<rniv,) 
but  still  it  was  but  the  speculation  and  teaching  of  man,  it 
was  sophistry^  and  would  t&ke  rank  with  the  Republic  or 
Laws  of  Plato. 

But  while  they  all  agree  in  expressing  this  private  opinion 
of  the  authority  of  Christ,  and  the  nature  of  his  doctrine,  there 
are  no  discrepancies  in  their  various  declarations,  that  the  pri- 
mitive Christians  held  the  contrary.  In  this  narrative,  Lucian 
says :  TAey  still  vwrship  Him  who  was  crucified  in  Palestine, 
implying  that  it  was  a  distinguishing  characteristic  of  such  as 
called  themselves  Christians,  to  worship  the  Saviour,  not  once 
or  twice,  but  all  time,  past,  present,  and  future.  His  words 
are  Hi  <rij8ou(ri,  signifying,  to  worship,  to  do  reverence  as  to  a  god, 
and  is  so  used  throughout  classic  Greek  as  well  as  the  G-reek 
of  the  New  Testament.  Again  he  says.  They  were  commanded 
to  reverence  Him  crucified  and  live  according  to  his  laws. 
Here  the  word  is  irpoo'xuvwtfi,  signifying  throughout  the  New 
Testament,  to  do  reverence  as  to  a  god. 

The  Philopatris,  by  whomsoever  written,  speaks  not  only  of 

^  Cer(6  satis  constat,  propa  jam  desolata  templa  ooepisse  celebrari,  et  sacra 
aolemnia  din  intermissa  repeti:  passinique  vaenire  victimas,  qaarnm  adhuc 
rarissimns  emptor  inveniebatnr.— C.  Plin.  IV.  Imp.  S. 
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their  belief  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  but  also  of  the  Trinity, 
consisting  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost.  So  entirely 
does  their  creed  as  given  by  it,  agree  with  the  Nicene  creed 
that  the  date  of  the  piece  has  been  placed,  without  sufficient 
authority,  subsequent  to  the  convocation  at  Nicsa.^ 

The  record  of  Pliny  of  a  contemporary  period,  concerning  the 
creed  of  the  Christians  in  Bithynia,  affords  the  same  evidence. 
He  says,  they  were  accustomed  to  sing  praise  to  Christ  as  to 
a  G-od,  carmefique  Christo  quasi  Deo,  Full  as  plain  and  clear 
is  his  evidence  of  the  same  import,  when  he  says,  "  that  they 
who  are  in  truth  Christians,^  cannot  be  induced  to  blaspheme 
Christ,^^  They  would  forbear  assembling  together  and  taking 
their  food  in  common,  indeed^  they  would  not  insist  on  observ- 
ing many  rites  which  they  thought  highly  proper,  but,  as  we 
can  gather  nothing  more,  when  forbidden  by  the  civil  power,  but 
still  they  never  could  be  induced  to  cease  the  worship  of  the 
Saviour  and  blaspheme  Christ,  We  feel  authorized  from  such 
declarations  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers  of  a  classic  period,  to 
conclude  that  the  doctrine  of  th6  Divinity  of  Christ  was  clear- 
ly held  by  the  early  Christians.  The  special  care  which  they 
take,  to'  express  themselves  on  this  point,  is  remarkable.  They 
all  unite  in  giving  their  private  opinions  that  he  was  a  Sophist, 
an  impostor  (which  as  unbelievers  they  doubtless  held),  but 
while  doing  so  they  are  careful  to  record  the  contrary  as  held 
by  the  Christians.  They  themselves  believed  him  but  man, 
though  4  man  of  no  ordinary  character,  but  they  expressly  de- 
clare that  his  followers  believed  him  Divine,  and  worshiped 
him  as  such. 

2.  They  believed  "  He  was  crucified,  dead,  and  buried." 
Lucian,  we  believe,  is  the  only  heathen  writer  of  antiquity  who 
makes  allusion  to  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord.  He  speaksof  it 
twice,  first  in  the  eleventh  section,  and  again  in  the  thirteenth. 
He  does  not  mention  it  as  a  report  simply,  which  he  hcLd  heard 
from  others,  but  as  an, event  well  enough  known  in  his  time 
to  need  no  corroboration. 

3.  They  "  believed  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church  and  the 
communion  of  Saints."  It  is  not  difficult,  so  explicit  is  our 
author,  to  ascertain  what  relation  the  early  Christians  sus- 

1  The  words  of  the  Philopatris  are : 

*T>J^jfA^5ovTtt  ^ov,  jxlyav,  oftjSpoTov  oupavlwvo, 

TJiv  flrarpof,  <i^>gufta  fix  $rarpj^  Jx^ropeu^fWvov, 

"Ev  ix  rpi^v,  xoi  ^g  Ivo^  rpia 

TatZra  vofw^g  Z^va,  rov^  ^yw  ^ffov. — Vid.  Philopatris  12. 

«  t^**^i^^^*"®  **  about  as  comprehensible  to  Criton  as  it  is  to  us.  Says  he : 
**  I  don't  understand  what  you  mean  by  three  in  one  and  one  in  three,  gv  rp/a 
rpia  Sv,  you  probably  meanthetetractyt  of  Phythagoraa." 
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tained  towards  themselves  and  their  Divine  Master.  This  is 
summed  ap  in  the  injunotion  of  Christ,  w^  oihy^ol  leaMrtg  shv 
fllXX^Xwv,  that  they  should  all  be  brethren.  Thd  reason  of  this 
injunction  is  given  in  the  following  sentence,  because  "  they 
all  denied  the  Grrecian  gods,  worshiped  him  that  was  crucified, 
and  lived  according  to  hig  laws."  It  wa6  therefore  to  be  a 
holy  Catholic  Church,  a  Christian  brotherhood,  of  all  such  as 
loved  their  Lord  and  Mastet,  of  whatever  land  or  clime. 

Of  this  Catholic  Church,  Christ  was  the  suprenoe  and  only 
Hedd.  It  was  he- who  brought  it  into  existence,^  and  therefore 
Was  its  fountain  source.  His  life  and  death  and  sufferings  became, 
to  his  foUowerSj  a  new  mystery,  a  new  object  of  religious  com- 
munication. The  religious  word  rs'ksTviv  defines  its  boundaries. 
The  new  church  was  to  be  founded  on  Christ  as  its  head,  on  his 
death  and  sufferings  as  its  base,  of  which  it  was  never  to  lose 
sight.  He  was  as  surely  to  be  the  source  fron>  which  all  cere- 
monies should  spring,  and  the  object  to  which  they  should  be 
directed,  as  in  tiie  old  and  worn-out  mythology,  Bacchus  and 
his  exploits  were  to  be  the  source  and  object  of  the  bacchanalian 
orgies  and  revels. 

Christ  was  also  to  be  the  very  soul  and  spirit,  the  life  and 
animating  principle  of  this  new  church.  His  followers  were  not 
only  to  worship  him,  but  live  according  to  his  laws.  What 
these  laws  were  our  author  does  not  inform  us.  They  are  to 
be  found  in  the  New  Testament.  They  are  the  laws  of  charity, 
kindness,  and  love.  The  primitive  Christian  church  then  was 
to  be  a  Catholic  church,  embracing  in  essential  unity,  all  who 
professed  the  name  of  Christ,  and  lived  according  to  his  laws, 
of  which  he  was  the  supreme  head,  the  fountain-source,  the  life 
and  animating  principle.  If  any  evidence  'W^ere  wanting  to 
prove  that  this  injunction  was  obediently  observed — :that  the 
early  church  was  in  reality  a  Christian  brotherhood,  it  might 
be  found  in  that  part  of  this  narrative  which  records  the  sym- 
pathy, shown  by  tibe  Christians,  with  one  who  professed,  though 
hypocritically,  the  same  faith  as  themselves.  "  No  sooner  was 
Peregrinus  oast  into  prison  by  the  civil  power,  for  heresy,"  runs 
the  narrative,  *^  than  the  Christians,  thinking  the  event  a  com- 

1  Lucian  says,  they  worshiped  hiiii  because  he  brought  this  new  religion  in- 
to this  life,  5«'«  xamiv  raurtjv  T»Xf n^v  skijyaysy  ig  rov  ^lov .  The  word,  ^-flXe^i^v, 
is  particularly  to  be  noticed.  It  may  mean,  end  or  obfect  of  life,  as  living 
for  the  future  and  not  the  present.  But  more  probably  it  has  the  same  significa- 
tion here,  it  has  in  classic  Greek,  that  of  religion  or  church.  Such  is  its  signifi- 
cation in  Eurip.  Bacch.  234,  where  the  old  Teiresias  speaks  of  the  religion  of 
Bacchus. 

TfiXficof  flTpocfiivcjv  gutou^  vgavKfiv. 

It  is  sometimes  translated  hy  the  Latin  sacra^  sometimes  more  properly  by 
ceremonitc  origitiem  as  in  Iph.  in  Tauris  960.  This  isprobably  its  signification 
in  this  place,  a  new  religion  which  must  have  new  rites  and  ceremonies. 
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mon  misfortune,  adopted  every  expedient  to  relectse  him  from 
duress.  Finding  this  impossible  they  rendered  him  every  as- 
sistance in  their  power,  not  indifferently,  but  with  zeal.  From 
early  morning  were. to  be  seen  old  women,  widows,  and  orphans, 
wandering  about  the  prison.  Some  of  his  friends  in  obedience 
to  what  they  considered  their  duty,  shared  the  imprisonment 
with  him ,  having  corrupted  the  guards.  They  also  carried  him 
various  dishes,  and  performed  divine  service  in  the  prison,  that 
they  might  administer  to  him  the  joysandconsolation3of  th^ir 
religion.  >  ^Not  only  this,  but  Christians  were  sent  firom  other 
cities  at  a  common  expense,  to  give,  among  other  things,  con- 
solation to  the  unfortunate  man.  Money  was  also  contributed 
in  large  sums,  because  he  was  in  bonds.  So  also  when  he 
had  been  released,  he  traveled  at  their  expense,  and  by  the  same 
means  lived  in  abundance.    . 

Such  is  the  manner  in  which  they  treated  one  individual  of 
their  number,-  and  which  is  but  an  example  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  treated  all.  All  things  were  common  (w"  xoivct 
ifj/ouvraj),  each  receiving  necessary  sums  from  the  common  purse, 
without  giving  any  pledge.  They  had,  as  did  Christ  and  his 
disciples,  a  common  piirse  or  bo^,  yhsittdU^^unv^  as  John  calls  it, 
into  which  were  cast  the  contributions,  at^oXXofAeva  made  by 
such  as  became  Christians. .  This  was  carried  by  one  of  their 
number,  a^d  from  it  all  necessary  expenses  were  made.  The 
same*oustoni  is  alluded^  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  in  the 
account  of  Ananias  and  Saphira.  The  money  which  ^ey  re- 
ceived from  the  sale  of  their  land,  and  which  should  have  been 
thrown,  without  reserve,  into  the  common  treasury,  was  kept 
back,  in  part,  when  they  came  over  to  the  Christians. 

It  was  the  universal  confidence  which  they  cultivated 
among  one  another,  that  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  de-^ 
signing  to  extract  money  from  them,  and  enrich  themselves. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  case  with  Peregrinus,  who,  Judsis- 
like,  had  obtained  possession  of  the  purse,  and  like  him,  pur- 
bined  from  it.  ;  . 

The  Christian  Brotherhood,  if  we  credit  Pliny,  extended  not 
only  to  their  hours  of  worship,  J)ut  as  far  as  it  was  possible, 
to  all  the  business  of  the  day.  They  ever  take  their  meals  in 
ccnmnon.  "  Their  custom  was,''  says  lie>^  "  to  oc^ne  together 
before  light  for  worship,  which  being  done,  they  separated  to 
meet  again  at  their  meals,  promiscuously,  but  witiiout  any 
crime.''  That  this  was  only  done  con  amore,  and  not  from  an 
idea  of  its  essentiality,  we  learn  from  the  declaration  of  the 
same  author,  that  they  desisted  from  assembling  together  in 
tiiis  manner,  when  commanded  by  the  edicts  of  Pliny,  not- 

1  Letter  to  Trajan. 
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withstanding  they  could  not  be  compelled  to  worship  the  image 
of  Trajan  and  blaspheme  Christ,  wh*en  commanded  by. the 
same  authority.  This  was  the  difference,  'the  worship  of  Christ 
was  egsential,  while  iiie  daily  assembling  together,  though 
eminently  proper  at  that  time,  and  in  their  peculiar  situation, 
and  by  them  considered  a  privilege,  was  a  custom,  from  which 
they  desisted,  as  non-essential,  when  commanded  so  to  do. 

This  church,  or  xjommcwa  brotherhood,  which  they  were 
enjoined  to  preserve,  was  perfectly  distinct  and  separate  from 
the  world.  This  is  shown  by  tl^e  general  account  of  Lucian 
and  Pliny,  by  whom  the  Christians  are  always  ^  mentioned  as 
meeting  by  themselves,  as  well  as  by  their  direct  declaration, 
that  they  despised  and  cut  themselves  off  from  all  others. 
Thia  charge jof  exclusiveness  was  frequently  made  upon  them. 
Ka7a9povou(ri  o5v  ci^avlutv  ili(fr^s',  are  the  words  of  Lucian.  Taqitus 
speaks  of  the  same  exclusiveness  in  still  stronger  terms  in  the 
Annals.  According  to  him,  the  heaviest  charge  made  against 
them,  was  their  hatred  of  all  mankind.*  The  expressions  are 
harsh,  as  the  Christians,  by  their  separation  from  the  world 
would  seem  to  hate  and  despise  mankind. 

That  it  was  obedienoe  to  the  injunction,  that  they  ^should 
be  brethren,  which,  in  a  great  degree  caused  the  rapid  spread 
of  the  Christian  religion,  we  think,  cannot  well  be  denied.  It 
was  thereby  better  able  to  show  its  superiority  over  the  fabri- 
cations and  philosophy  of  men,  by  pointing  to  the  purity  and 
holiness  of  its  disciples.  The  authority  of  Christ  was  compar- 
ed with  that  of  man. 

That  prosperity  shall  only  follow  obedience  to  this  injunction, 
is  not  only  proved  by  the  unexampled  progress  of  the  Christian 
church,  during  the  first  century  of  its  existence^  but  also  by  its 
history  in  after  times.  Nothing  perhaps  has  done  more  to  stay 
the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the  earth,  than  the  impediments 
which  the  exercise  of  temporal  favor  by  the  church  and  its 
union  with  the  state,  have  thrown  in  its  way.  The  history 
of  their  union  at  Rome  and  at  Westminster,  is  evidence  that  the 
church  must  come  wholly  out  of  the  world  and  be  separate 
from  it,  if  it  receive  the  blessings  of  Him  who  enjoined  it. 

4.  "  They  believed  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  and  the 
life  everlasting."  The  evidence  of  this  rests  on  the  express 
declaration  of  the  author,  '*  that  these  miserable  devotees  have 
persuaded  themselvos  that  they  are  immortal  and  shall  live  for 
ever,"  ^o  fwv  6Xov  cbavaroi,  hecficu,  xai  fiidtfeScit  rov  del  X9^^^^'  This  be- 
lief of  the  early  Christians  is  particularly  mentioned  by  Luciem, 
because  it  was  contrary  to  the  general  sentiment  of  the  age. 

1  Odio  human!  generis  convicti  sunt.    Tac.  Ann. 

3  **  Life  and  inunortality''  were  emphatically  brought  to  light  in  the  gospel. 
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It  was  this  confidence  of  the  Christians  of  a  glorious  immor- 
tality which  animated  them  with  a  contempt  for  this  tnortal 
life.  Death  too  they  despised  ((ppovoutfi  rou  ^avarov)  like  the  Getai 
of  whom  Hetodotus  speaks,  believing  that  death  was  but  life. 

It  remains  that  we  examine  this  heathen  testimony  in  regard 
to  the  customs  and  mode  of  worship  of  the  early  Christians, 
And  in  this  part  of  our  subject  we  necessarily  anticipated  our- 
selves in  the  inqliiry  concerning  their  creed  ;  since  belief  and 
practice  are  so  intimately  connected  that  it  is  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate them.  We  have  seen,  that  they  lived  in  community  as 
much  as  in  their  power,  cutting  themselves  off  from  the  rest  of 
the  world.  They  labored  together,  talked  together,  ate  toge- 
ther, even  to  the  breaking  up  of  the  familv  relations,  coimting 
those  who  professed  the  same  faith,  as  their  father  and  mother, 
their  sister  and  brother.  Above  all  they  worshiped  together, 
assembling,  aB  Pliny  says,  before  light,  and  at  an  hour  most  fit 
for  calm  Tnedita.tion,  series  reflection,  and  undivided  devotion. 

It  is  needless  to  inquire  in  what  places  this  devotion  was 
rendered.  Their  poverty  rendered  them  unable  to  secure  the 
comfort,  the  convenience,  the  gorgeousness  and  splendor  of 
places  of  worship,  where  Christ  is  said  to  meet  his  disciples  in 
modern  days.  Had  the  wealth  of  later  times  been  theirs,  it 
would  doubtless  have  been  spent  in  spreading  the  gospel  in  the 
earth.  They  would  have  had  little  ambition  to  eclipse  the 
splendor  of  ancient  Pagan  temples.  They  would  have  preferred 
the  dark,  comfortless  garret  where  Lucian  found  them,' the 
caverns  whither  they  had  fled  before  the  persecuting  power  of 
Rome,^  or  even  the  prii?on  in  which  one  of  their  number  was 
oonfiijed.^  Symbolism  and  ecclesiology  doubtless  date  later 
than  primitive  Christianity. 

In  regard  to  their  worship,  we  have  a  declaration  in  the  fol- 
lowing^ words,  Xoyoi  Ispoiaurwv  ^Xi/ovro,  a  declaration  sufficiently 
explicit  to  exclude  every  idea,  that  they  believed  at  all  in  the 
efficacy  of  bowing,  kneeling,  genuflexions,  and  the  like,  or 
that  outward  actions  constituted  the  smallest  part  of  their 
worship,  but  still  so  general  as  to  compel  us  to  look  elsewhere 
to  determine  in  what  the  >^oi  Ispo*  consisted. 

Moses  does  not  reve&l  the  doctrine ;  the  Psalmist  and  the  Prophets  make  but 
the  faintest  allusions  to  it  There  htid  indeed  sprung  up  amongthe  Jews,  a 
sect  who  thought  that  there  was  no  future  state  of  existence.  The  Greeks, 
believed  in  it  but  as  a  matter  of  poetic  faitb,  now  and  then  breaking  the  gloom 
which  surrounded  them.  As  with  Homer,  Achilles  says,  ^'  Though  they  do 
forget  the  dead  in  Hades.  Yet  even  there  will  I  remember  thee,  my  friend." 
Sometimes  the  aspirations  of  Cicero  and  Plato  bore  them  beyond  this  mortal  life, 
but  into  what  absurdities  they  were  led,  the  Tusculan  Questions  of  the  one 
and  the  Phoedon  of  the  other  are  humUiating  witnesses. 

1  Vid.  Philopatris.  »  Vid.  Letter  to  Trajan. 

3  Vid.  De  Morte  Peregrinus. 
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Pliny  says  they  were  accustomed  on  a  fixed  day  to  come  to- 
gether before  light,  and  to  sing  praise  to  Christ  as  to  a  Ood, 
and  to  bind  themselves  to  commit  no  wrong.  According  to 
him  then,  their  worship  consisted  in  singitig  praise  to  Christ, 
and  in  encouraging  one  another  to  lives  of  godliness  dnd  vir- 
tue. There  is  one  peci^liarity  to  be  noticed  in  their  praise.  It 
was  by  responses,  dicer e  secum  invicem^'  indicating  that  the 
later  custom  of  singing  continuous  hymns  by  a  choir  alone, 
or  by  the  congregation,  had  not  been  introduced. .  They  doubt- 
less copied  after  the  Hebrew  mode  of  praise,  which  was  by  al- 
ternate responses. 

The  account  in  the  Philopatris  is  still  more  explicit,  though 
it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth,  so  much  has  the  writer  of 
it  given  himself  up  to  ridicule.  From  all  that  we  can  gather 
ooncerning  it,  and  from  the  expression  itself,  we  should  judge 
the  y^yoi  \s^i  to  have  consisted  in  praise  to  Christ,  conversation 
and  mutual  exhortation,  and  in  reading  of  the  Scriptures.  The 
literal  translation  of  the  text  would  point  more  particu^rly  to 
the  last.  They  might  have  been  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  but 
more  probably  the  New  Testament  writings,  which  must  have 
been  in  their  possession. 

The  exclusiveness  with  which  they  shut  themselves  out  from 
the  world,  during  these  exercises,  is  worthy  of  note.  Jt  af- 
forded the  author  of  the  Philopatris,  an  opportunity  for  con- 
siderable pleasantry.  He  finds  them,  as  he  entered  the  Chris- 
tian assembly,  of  which  he  gives  a  description,  pale  and  sal- 
low from  long  confinement,  engaged  in  unearthly  pursuits, 
dwelling  in  the  air,  (cUpo^aroGvrsr).  As  though  they  had 
been  absent  for  years,  they  deign  to  ask  a  few  questions  con- 
cerning things  in  the  world.  XJpon  his  answering,  he  asks  in 
turn  of  things  in  the  air.  Then  follows  a  conversation,  during 
which  he  learns  they  had  spent  ten  days  without  food,  and  as 
many  nights  in  watching. 


ARTICLE  V. 

RELATIONS  OF  THE  CHURCH  TO  THE  YOUNG. 
By  Rev.  J.  F.  Tuttlb,  Rookawaj,  N.  J. 

The  importance  of  a  correct  religious  education  cannot  be 
over  estimated.  Such  an  education  enters  vitally  into  those 
influences  which  shape  the  destiny  of  individuals, imd  thereby, 
to  a  great  extent,  the  destiny  of  the  church.  Time  has  wrought 
no  little  change  in  the  modes  and  measures  by  which  good 
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men  have  songht  the  conversion  of  souls.  We  have  somewhere 
seen  the  statement,  that  daring  the  great  revival  which  oo- 
cnrred  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey  during  the  presidency  of 
the  late  Dr.  Green,  nearly  all  of  those  who  were  converted  were 
under  conviction  for  some  months.  There  are  but  few  now  who 
would  advocate  or  encourage  such  a  protracted  season  of  con- 
viction. While  careful  to  guard  against  any  extravagance 
in  the  doctrines  and  measures  used  in  revivals  of  religion, 
most  ministers  are  more  earnest  in  insisting  on  immediate  sab- 
mission  to  God,  as  the  imperative  duty  of  every  sinner. 

In  connection  with  this  change,  we  think  we  perceive  the 
greater  prevalence  of  the  bpinion  which  regards  early  conver- 
sions as  both  practicable  and  desirable.  Our  fathers  dili- 
gently instructed  their  children  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible, 
and  literally  obeyed  the  injunction  of  Moses  to  the  children  of 
Israel  (Deut.  6  :  6-9) ;  and  yet  so  far  as  appears  from  the  his- 
tory of  those  days,  and  from  the  venerable  men  of  that  period 
who  still  survive,  that  instruction  had  reference  mainly  to 
future  years,  when  with  mature  powers  their  children  might 
decide  the  great  concern  intelligently.  If  we  have  not  mis- 
apprehended the  fact,  the  conversion  of  children  in  early  life 
was  not  their  expectation,  nor  the  burden  of  their  prayer ;  and 
when  such  a  case  did  occur  they  were  surprised,  as  if  an  event 
had  taken  place  not  in  accordance  with  the  usual  analogies  of 
grace.  They  broke  up  the  fallow-ground  and  cast  in  the  seed, 
praying  for  the  early  and  latter  rain,  without  any  well-defined 
expectation  of  an  immediate  harvest. 

President  Edwards,  in  his  "  Thoughts  6n  the  Revival  of  Re- 
ligion in  New  England,"  incidentally  mentions  that ''  there  is 
a  strange  alteration  almost  all  over  New  England  amongst 
young  people  :  by  a  powerful,  invisible  influence  on  their  minds 
they  have  been  broi^ght  to  forsake  those  things  in  a  general 
way,  as  it  were  at  once,  that  they  were  extremely  fond  of,  and 
greatly  addicted  to,  and  that  they  seemed  to  place  the  happi- 
ness of  their  lives  in,  and  that  nothing  before  could  induce  them 
to  forsake."^  And  in  exhibiting  the  various  remeurkable  facts 
which  attended  that  great  revival,  he  particularly  notices  that 
a  fast-day  was  observed  by  gathering  all  '*  the  people  of  the 
congregation  in  their  particular  reli^ous  societies  ;  companies 
of  men  by  themselves,  and  companies  of  women  by  themselves  ; 
young  men  by  themselves,  and  ybung  women  by  themselves ; 
and  compfiuiies  of  children  in  all  parts  of  the  town  by  themselves, 
as  many  as  were  capable  of  social  religious  exercises ;  the  boys 
by  themselves,  and  the  girls  by  themselves.***    This  fact  very 

1  Edwards'  Works,  vol.  iU.,  p.  296.  ^  [bid,  p.  419. 

In  his  ^  Nanrative  of  Surprising  Conversions"  be  speaks  of  the  regeneration 
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plainly  shows  the  opinion  which  prevailed  previous  to  the  re- 
vival of  1740,  and  that  the  effect  of  that  revival  on  children 
was  one  of  tiie  most  notable  which  could  be  mentioned.  And 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  meet  with  aged  persons  who,  in 
comparing  the  present  with  the  past,  say  in  substance,  "  How 
much  greater  efforts  are  now  made  to  secure  the  conversion  of 
children  than  when  we  were  young  !"  One  of  this  class  told 
the  writer  that  when  she  was  a  child  she  did  not  dream  of  the 
possibility  of  an  early  conversion !  She  must  wait  till  she  be* 
came  a  woman,  l^ere  were  exceptions,  but  this  was  the 
general  rule. 

Robert  Raikes  originated  a  great  change  of  opinion  on  this 
point.     Children  have  been  brought  more  directly  under  the 
means  of  grace  through  an  institution  organized  expressly  for 
their  benefit.     In  a  sense,  the  Sabbath-school  is  the  place 
where  the  child  hears  the  gospel  preached,  not  to  adults,  but 
to  him  personally  and  appropriately.     The  results  have  been 
remarkable,  so  much  so  that  in  many  churches  the  greater 
number  of  conversions  takes  place  among  the  members  of  Sab- 
bath-schools and  Bible-cletsses.     These  have  not  been  restricted 
to  those  scholars  who  were  somewhat  advanced  in  age,  but 
among  those  so  young,  that  in  former  days  their  conversion 
would  have  been  considered  chimerical.     The  pastor  of  a  large 
church  in  Ohio  has  kept  for  several  years  a  table  of  statistics 
embracing  the  principal  facts  pertaining  to  his  Sabbath-schools 
and  Bible-classes.     In  these  tables  are  bills  of  punctuality, 
also  showing  how  many  have  recited  the  Shorter  Catechism 
perfectly,  and  the  lessons  assigned  in  addition.     Here  is  a  de- 
duction which  bears  directly  on  the  point,     **I  have  one  or 
two  scraps,'^  says  this  pastor,  **  which  I  have  published  on 
Bible-classes.     The  amount  of  them  is^  that  by  keeping  a  bill 
of  punctuality  a  series  of  years,  conversions  were  almost  in  ex- 
act ratio  of  punctuality.    Almost  every  one  who  attended  eighty 
or  one  hundred  lessons  became  a  hopeful  convert.     In  five 
years  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  members  of  my  Bible-classes 
united  with  the  church.'' 

These  facts  awaken  in  us  a  desire  to  examine  the  relations 
of  the  church  to  the  young,  in  order  to  excite  a  more  profound 
interest  in  a  subject  which  is  vital  to  the  interests  of  piety.  Our 
opinions  modify  our  actions.  If  we  are  looking  for  God's 
chosen  ones  among  the  adults  of  congregations,  we  shall  suffer 
our  anxieties  to  fix  themselves  entirely  on  Eliab  and  Shammah, 
and  to  say  "  surely  the  Lord's  anointed  is  before  him,"  whilst 

of*'  those  that  were  very  young"  as  '*  a  very  eztraordiuary  dispeDsation."  And 
of  one  convert  about  four  years  old,  he  says,  ^  and  because  this  last  will  be  most 
difficultly  belieoedy  I  shall  hereafter  give  a  particular  account  of  it."— p.  239. 
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we  altogether  neglect  the  stripling  David,  who,  unoared  for,  is 
in  the  fields  keeping  the  sheep.  The  little  ones  still  clinging  to 
our  knees,  and  watching  every  word  and  action,  will  be  suffered 
to  grow  callous  with  the  lapse  of  years,  almost  unrebuked, 
feeling  that  they  cannot  become  Christians  for  some  years  to 
come. 

And  at  the  outset  we  raise  the  inquiry.  Whether  regenera- 
tion cannot  and  does  not  take  place  in  some  cases  at  so  early 
a  period  that  the  subjects  of  it  have  no  recollection  of  the  time  ? 
We  are  aware  of  the  metaphysical  objections  which  may  be 
urged  against  the  position  implied  in  the  question,  and  of  the 
difficulties  which  surround  the  subject,  and  for  this  reason  we 
desire  to  avoid  dogmatic  assertion,  and  positive  assumption. 
And  lest  we  be  misunderstood  it  will  be  necessc^ry  to  lay  down 
two  scriptural  positions  which  are  regarded  as  vital. 

1 .  Every  descendant  of  Adam  has  a  corrupt  nature  which 
will  lead  him  to  commit  sin  with  perfect  certainty  as  soon  as 
moral  existence  begins.  This  corrupt  nature  will  remain  un- 
changed until  the  new  birth.  The  Saviour's  declaration  to  Nico- 
demus  settles  this  matter  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt.  'Afwjv 
a/*iiV)  Xsyw  (foi*  sav  jjlt)  Ti^'vevvvi^/r}  avw^ev,  ou  SCvarou.  tSsTv  rr^v  fia(fiKsMv  rou 
©sou  (John  3:3.)  The  word  «'if  embraces  the  whole  human 
family,  infants  as  well  as  adults.  **  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
thee,  except  every  one  of  the  human  family  be  begotten  from 
above)  he  cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  God."  The  same  form  of 
expression  is  repeated  in  the  fifth  verse.  This  position  is  plainly 
sustained  also  by  various  expressions  in  the  Psalms,  (see 
Psalms  14:  1-3;  53: 1-8  ;  also  Ps.  51:  5.) 

2.  The  only  efllicient  agent  to  produce  a  radical  change  in 
this  corrupt  nature  is  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  passage  just 
quoted  distinctly  implies  this.  The  word  "avw^ev,"  from  above, 
points  us  to  the  efficient  power  in  the  new  birth  as  plainly  as 
in  these  words,  *'  which  were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will 
of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God."  (John  1 :  13.) 
The  same  truth  is  set  forth  in  the  Epistles  of  Paul. 

Let  us  then  recur  to  the  question,  whether  regeneration  does 
not  take  place  in  some  cases  at  so  early  a  period  that  the  sub- 
jects of  it  have  no  recollection  of  the  time  ?  One  fact  must  be 
admitted,  a  large  p^rt  of  the  human  family  die  in  infancy,  be- 
fore  they  know  good  or  evil,  or  exercise  the  powers  of  moral 
agency.  What  shall  we  say  of  this  numerous  portion  of  the 
human  family?  Shall  we  adopt  the  theory  which  consigns 
them  to  annihilation  ?  Or  shall  we  regard  infants  as  innocent 
in  nature,  with  no  elemental  propensities  to  evil,  and  of  course 
at  death  transplanted  without  change  to  a  more  genial  clime  ? 
Such  a  theory  finds*  no  countenance  in  the  Scriptures,  and  all 
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the  developments  of  human  nature,  and  all  the  facts  which 
transpire  in  actual  life  in  this  world,  are  against  it.  Or  shall 
we  adopt  the  belief,  once  somewhat  prevalent,  that  such  infants 
as  stand  in  covenant  relations  to  God  through  a  pious  parent- 
age or  baptism,  are  saved,  while  all  not  standing  in  such  rela- 
tions are  consigned  to  endless  punishment?  We  speak  the 
feelings,  not  only  of  private  Christians,  but  of  learned  theolo- 
gians, when  we  say,  no  one  without  a  shudder  can  read  even 
the  hypothetical  inference  of  Dr.  Emmons,  **  If  children  die  be- 
fore they  become  moral  agents,  it  is  most  rational  to  conclude 
that  they  are  annihilated."  The  length  of  time  previous  to 
moral  accountability  Dr.  Emmons  does  not  undertake  to  fix, 
but  says,  *' during  that  space,  whether  longer  or  shorter,  they 
are  not  moral  agents,  nor  cotisequently  accountable  creatures 
in  the  sight  of  God  or  man.  It  is  rational  to  conclude  there- 
fore, that  God  will  not  treat  them  as  accountable  creatures,  nor 
reward  of  punish  them.  Of  course  we  must  conclude  they  will 
be  annihilated."* 

The  mere  fact  that  the  period  of  moral  agency  hks  not  been 
attained,  cannot  lead  to  such  a  conclusion,  nor  yet  to  a  belief 
that  some  infants  will  be  lost  who  have  never  been  favored 
with  a  season  of  probation.  It  has  grown,  we  think,  into  a 
sentiment,  prevalent  among  Christians  of  eyery  name,  that 
those  dying  in  infancy  will  be  saved.  The  annihilation  view 
has  been  abandoned,  and  we  hope  that  also  which  consigns  any 
infants  to  hell.  Be  this  as  it  may,  all  theologians  who  have 
rejected  the  idea  that  infants  are  annihilated,  believe  that  some 
infants  will  be  saved.  The  number,  whether  a  part  or  all,  does 
not  affect  our  argument.  If  any  are  saved  who  have  not 
reached  the  period  of  moral  accountability,  that  is  sufficient  for 
our  argument. — On  what  ground  are  these  saved  ?  The  Scrip- 
tures explicitly  declare  that  every  child  of  Adam  has  a  corrupt 
nature,  and  universal  experience  proves  that  in  every  case 
where  opportunity  for  moral  action  has  been  given,  that  action 
has  been  sinful.  So  universal  and  without  exception  is  this 
law  of  sinful  development,  that  let  the  circumstances  be  what 
they  may,  we  know  that  man's  nature,  unregenerated,  will  put 
on  a  sinfhl  character  by  voluntary  transgression.  "We  may 
transplant  the  bramble  to  the  choicest  spot  in  Eden,  and  culti- 
vate it  never  so  carefully,  yet  it  will  be  a  bramble  still ;  or  we 
may  nurse  a  lion's  whelp  with  the  same  milk  and  care  that  we 
bestow  upon  a  child,  and  yet  it  will  grow  up  with  a  lion's  na- 
ture. We  have  altogether  mistaken  the  drift  of  the  Scriptures, 
if  they  teach  that  any  cultivation,  or  any  outward  circumstan- 
ces whatever,  can  change  the  doctrine  implied  in  these  ques- 

1  Emmons'  WotkR,  Vol.  IV.,  p.  510. 
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lions,  ^^  Who  can  bring  a  clean  thing  out  of  an  unclean  ?  Not 
one.''  **  How  can  he  be  clean  that  is  bom  of  a  woman?"  Job 
14:4,  and  25:  4. 

The  que9tion  then  recurs :  Are  those  infants  who  are  saved 
regenerated,  or  are  they  saved  being  unregenerate  7  K  we  aii- 
swer  the  last  question  in  the  affirmative,  then  we  contradict 
Christ's  own  words,  (John  3:3):  "  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto 
thee,  except  every  one  of  the  human  family  be  bom  again  he 
cannot  see  the  kingdom  of  Q-od."  If  we  answer  the  /first  ques> 
tion  in  the  affirmative,  then  we  are  compelled  to  admit  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  regeneration  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  of 
some  who  had  not  attained  to  moral  accountability.  In  adopt- 
ing the  opinion,  that  the  songs  of  love  which  the*  redeemed  sing 
in  heaven  are  made  fuller  and  more  joyful,  by  Ihe  voices  of 
those  little  oiies  who  have  been  snatched  away  from  us  by  death 
before  they  had  attained  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  we 
also  adopt  the  belief  of  their  spiritual  regeneration.  The  ques- 
tion is  not  how  the  Holy  Spirit  regenerates  such,  but  does  he 
perform  this  necessary  and  gracious  act  ?  We  are  all  ready  to 
accord  an  affirmative  answer  to  this  question,  when  it  pertains 
to  those  dying  in  infancy. 

And  if  this  be  true,  who  can  allege  a  good  reason  why  the 
same  efficient  Agent  may  not  sometimes  work  the  same  change 
in  corrupt  nature,  in  some  infants  who  are  spared  to  grow  up 
to  years  of  maturity  ?  The  thing  plainly  is  not  impossible, 
nor  yet  does  it  appear  unreasonable,  since  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  known  capacities  of  human  nature  under  .the  power  of 
such  an  agent  as  the  Holy  Spirit. 

But  are  there  any  well-authenticated  facts  to  sustain  this 
theory  ?  The  case  of  Samuel  is  one  in  point.  His  mother  had 
asked  him  of  the.  Lord,  and  vowed,  as  she  prayed,  to  ^'  give  him 
unto  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  his  life  "  (1  Sam.  1 :  11).  Her 
prayer  was  answeredi  and  she  purposed,  as  soon  as  he  was 
wanted,  to  ^^  bring  him  that  he  might  appear  before  the  Lord, 
and  there  abide  forever."  '^  And  when  she  had  weaned  him. 
she  took  him  up  with  her,  with  three .  bullocks,  and  one  ephah 
of  fiour,  and  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  brought  him  unto  the  house 
of  the  Lord  in  Shiloh,  and  the  child  was  j/oung,^^  (vs.  22,  24.) 
She  tells  her  own  story  to  Eli,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  adds  :  "  For 
this  child  I  prayed,  and  the  Lord  hath  given  me  my  petition 
which  I  asked  of  him  :  therefore,  also,  have  I  lent  him  to  the 
Lord ;  as  long  as  he  liveth  he  shall  be  lent  unto  the  Lord. 
*'  And  he  wor^^ped  the  Lord  there,^^  (vs.  27,  28.)  Here  we 
have  certainly  a  young  worshiper  in  a  child  just  weaned.  A 
partaker  in  human  depravity,  t|pd  by  nature  an  heir  of  the 
same  wicked  propensities  with  other  children,  yet  at  this  very 
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early  period  we  find  him  a  worshiper  of  Jehoyah.  He  must 
have  been  regenerated  previous  to  this  time.  And  in  tracing 
his  history  we  find  the  facts  in  the  case  confirming  this  view. 
He  immediately  enters  on  the  work  to  which  he  had  \>een 
devoted,  for  it  is  said,  ''  And  the  child  did  i^inister  unto  the 
Lord  before  Eli  the  priest,"  (2  :  11.)  "  But  Samuel  minis- 
tered before  the  Lord,  being  a  childj^^  {2:  18.)  /*And  the 
child  Samuel  grew  before  the  Lord,''  (2  :  21.)  *'  And  Samuel 
grew,  and  the  Lord  was  with  him,  and  let  none  of  his  words 
fall  to  Ihe  ground,"  (3  :  19.)  It  seems  certain  that  he  had 
become  a  new  creature  before  he  left  his  mother's  arms.  As 
soon  as  he  reaches  the  sacred  place,  he  worships  as  if  it  were 
no  strange  exercise,  and  forthwith  ministers  before  the  Lord. 
From  his  mother's  breast  he  was  doing  holy  work.  He  was 
not  left  to  the  dominion  of  evil  habits  till  the  meridian  of  Ufe, 
like  Saul  of  Tarsus,  and  t^en  converted.  The  Holy  Spirit 
changed  his  heart  so  early^  that  his  piety  resembled  an  acorn 
planted  in  soil  made  genial  by  culture.  In  due  time  it  sends 
forth  a  tender  but  vigorous  dboot.  The  dews  distil  upon  it ; 
the  rains  water  it;  the  sun  warms  it;  and  the  owner  cares 
for  it.  Year  by  year  it  increases,  according  to  an  inherent 
principle  of  growth.  From  first  to  last  it  is  a  comely  object ; 
as  an  acorn  unvegetated,  as  a  vigorous  shoot,  as  a  spreading 
tree  ;  and  even  when  a  century  has  aided  it  to  lift  its  brawny 
old  limbs  heavenward,  it  is  comely  stilL  From  the  acorn  to 
the  old  oak  there  was  a  natural  growthi  and  the  change  con- 
stantly apparent  was  not  the  miraculous  change  of  a  useless 
tree  into  an  oak,  but  of  an  oak  in  germ  to  a  young  tree,  and 
from  that  to  a  great  oak  standing  among  its  fellows  like  their 
monarch.  In  Samuel's  history  we  cannot  specify  the  time 
when  he  did  not  love  God — ^when  the  "  carnal "  was  sup- 
planted by  the  '*  spiritual " — but  his  love  fox  God  mingled  with 
the  lispings  of  infancy,  and  reached  back  into  the  dim  twilight 
of  early  childhood. 

"When  the  word  of  the  Lord  came  to  Jeremiah,  it  declared 
that  he  had  been  sanctified  even  before  his  birth,  that  is,  set 
apart  for  a  particular  work  ( Jer.  1 :  5  ;)  and  Isaiah  expressly 
declares  that  the  Lord  had  formed  him  from  the  womb  to  be 
his  servant.  The  angel  revealed  it  to  Zacharias  that  John  the 
Baptist  should  not  only  be  great  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but 
that  he  should  ^<  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  even  from  his 
mother^s  womb"  (Luke  1 :  15.)  We  have  the  time  when 
Paul  was  converted,  and  when  Peter  and  Andrew  became 
fishers  of  men,  but  there  is  no  intimation  that  the  son  of  Zach- 
arias and  Elizabeth  was  not  converted  in  early  childhood.    The 
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promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  on  him  whilst  yet  a  babe  in  the 
arms  of  his  devout  mother. 

Although  the  fact  is  not  explicitly  stated,  yet  there  is  a  pleas- 
ing savor  of  early  fiiety  in  the  Uves  of  Joseph,  Moses,  and  David. 
That  these  distinguished  saints  became  the  friends  of  Qod 
while  young,  we  learn  from  their  histories ;  and  when  we  look 
at  the  even  excellence  and  the  natural  growth  which  charac- 
terized their  piety,  we  are  quite  certain  that  the  implantation 
of  divine  grace,  as  in  the  case  of  Samuel,  was  in  infancy. 
Their  expejienoe  is  different  from  that  of  Paul  and  of  Peter. 
We  do  not  find  these  men,  like  Peter,  falling  under  the  power 
of  some  previous  wicked  habit,  for  a  moment  getting  the  mas- 
tery ;  nor  yet  do  we  ever  hear  them  crying  out  like  Paul,  who, 
from  being  a  perseoutori  was  suddenly  changed  into  a  friend, 
'^  0,  wretched  man  that  I  am  !  who  shall  deliver  me  from  the 
body  of  this  death  ?" 

The  biographer  of  D^.  Doddridge  informs  us  that  this 
eminent  Christian  ''  was  brought  up  in  the  early  knowledge  of 
religion  by  his  pious  parents,"  ^^  and  his  mother  taught  him 
the  history  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  before  he  could 
read|  by  the  assistance  of  some  Dutch  tiles  in  tilie  chimney  of 
the  room  where  they  commonly  sat :  and  her  wise  and  pious 
reflections  on  the  stories  there  represented  were  the  means  of 
making  some  good  impressions  on  his  heart  which  never  wore 
out."  The  time  of  Doddridge's  regeneration  is  not  pointed 
out,  but  there  is  something  in  the  conduct  of  that  child,  not 
able  to  read,  yet  drinking  in  with  such  avidity  the  truth, 
which  bears  a  striking  likeness  to  the  '^  child  Samuel." 

Dr.  Plumer  has  sketched  an  admirable  character  in  his 
"  "Western  Patriarch."  In  every  relation  of  life  he  was  a  con- 
spicuoua  Christian,  whose  path  was  like  that  of  the  shining 
light,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 
From  his  early  childhood  to  a  good  old  age,  he  gave  abundant 
reasons  for  the  hope  that  was  in  him.  During  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  ^^  he  often  said.  If  I  am  indeed  a  child  of  G-od,  I 
became  such  when  very  young.  If  I  now  indeed  love  the 
Lord,  mi/  memory  does  not  go  back  to  the  tvme  when  I  loved 
him  not.^^  Dr.  Plumer,  in  view  of  this  narrative,  remarks : 
<'  Early  piety  is  still  possible.  Jeremiah  and  John  the  Baptist 
were  savingly  renewed  from  their  birth.  In  more  modem 
times,  many  persons  of  undoubted  piety  have  traced  their 
saving  impressions  to  very  early  childhood.  We  ought  to  pray 
and  labor  for  the  conversion  of  our  children  while  they  are  yet 
young."' 

1  New  York  Observer,  March  16tli,  1850. 
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Two  instances  similar  to  this  have  fallen  under  our  own  no- 
tice. One  is  the  case  of  a  minister  whose  naipe  is  familiar  in 
our  churches,  and  whose  labors  have  been  abundant  and  suc- 
cessful. And  now  that  old  age  is  drawing  on,  this  servant  of 
Q-od  is  sharing  peculiar  manrfestations  of  the  grace  of  Christ. 
The  other  is  the  case  of  a  lady,  whose  piety  cannot  be  reasona- 
bly doubted.  In  the  family  and  in  society  she  has  exhibited 
the  ruling  disposition  of  her  heart  to  be  to  glorify  God.  Neither 
of  these  Christians  is  able  to  date  the  period  of  their  conversion. 
From  earliest  childhood,  so  far  as  memory  reaches,. their  hearts 
were  impressed  with  a  sense  of  obligation  and  inspired  with 
the  love  of  God. 

The  observation  of  others  has  no  doubt  fallen  on  many  simi- 
lar facts  which  have  never  been  committed  to  paper  w  but  these 
are  sufficient  to  establish  the  principle,  that  regeneration  is 
possible  by  the  Spirit's  power  at  so  early  a  period  that  the 
memory  of  the  subject  of  that  change  goes  not  back  to  the  time 
when  he  did  not  love  God.  And  in  closing  this  branch  of  the 
subject  we  may  appropriately  quote  the  words  of  Dr.  Emmions, 
not  only  as  expressive  of  truth,  but  to  ^ard  against  misappre- 
hension. "  As  soon  as  the  youngest  sinner  is  born  of  Grod,  he 
is  a  new  creature,  and  is  a  child  of  God.  Though  he  cannot 
exerciae  repentance  toward  God,  nor  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  yet  he  may  exercise  true  benevolence)  which  is  true 
holiness ;  and  God  may  pardon  and  save  him^  through  the 
atonement  of  Christ  on  the  condition  of  benevolence,  as  well  as 
on  the  condition  of  repentance  or  faith  or  any  other  exercise  of 
holiness.  There  is  reason  to  think  that  many  persons  were 
saved  before  the  gospel  day,  who  had  no  distinct  knowledge  of 
Christ  or  faith  in  him.  Their  hearts  were  indeed  changed. 
*  ♦  ♦  And  just  so  he  may  pardon  little  children  whom  he  re- 
news and  causes  to  exercise  Jioly  affections,  though  they  are 
ignorant  of  him  and  of  Christ,  for  whose  sake  he  forgives  and 
admits  them  to  heaven.  It  is  sufficient  for  God  to  know  that 
he  pardons  and  saves  them  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  atone- 
ment ;  and  when  they  arrive  in  heaven,  they  will  love  and  trust 
in  Christ  as  their  only  Saviour. "  * 

We  now  approach  another  question  of  the  greatest  practical 
moment,  respecting  the  conversion  of  children  who  have  reached 
the  period  of  moral  agency.  The  impossibility  of  determining 
that  period  definitely  is  admitted.  We  do  not  say  then  tvhen 
moral  agency  begins,  nor  is  it  necessary ;  but  one  thing  is  mat- 
ter of  common  experience  and  observation,  viz :  that  a  child 
learns  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  therefore  is  responsible*    His  knowledge  is  that  of  a 

1  Emmons'  Works,  Vol.  IV.  p.  611. 
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child,  weak  and  imperfect,  and  yet  his  nature  has  such  adapta- 
tions that  God's  truth  fits  it  as  the  bone  fits  its  kindred  bone. 

The  question  is  this.  Admitting  that  the  period  of  moral 
agency  has  arrived,  when  shall  we  begin  in  earnest  to  seek  the 
conversion  of  children  ?  Do  we  overstep  the  proper  bounds  of 
discretion  in  asserting  that  the  practice  of  many  parents,  whose 
piety  is  not  to  be  doubted,  does  not  accord  with  what  is  mani- 
festly wisdom  on  this  point  ?  They  do  not  seem  to  regard  the 
conversion  of  children  to  God  in  very  early  life  as  possible  and 
hopeful  in  such  a.  sense  as  to  make  it  an  object  of  prayer,  and 
of  direct  persevering  efibrt.  We  fear  there  is  no  little  practical 
unbelief  and  parental  neglect  in  this  thing  throughout  the 
church.  Christian  parents  are  wont  to  feel  great  anxiety  for 
such  of  their  children  as  have  reached  the  age  of  twelve,  fifteen, 
or  twenty  years,  unconverted,  and  they  pray  for,  and  hope  for, 
some  "  mighty  rushing  wind"  to  prostrate  them  in  penitence 
and  submission  before  G-od,  while  tiie  plastic  and  easily  affected 
hearts  of  their  younger  children  are  often  strangely  neglected, 
or  if  cared  for  at  all,  the  prayers  and  efforts  bestowed  upon 
them,  practically  point  to  a  hoped-for  conversion  at  some  future 
period.     ^ 

Let  us  then  examine  this  conduct  by  the  tests  of  Scripture, 
by  the  maxims  of  a  sound  expediency,  and  actual  facts. 

And  at  the  outset  let  us  reiterate  the  cardinal  doctrine  al- 
ready stated,  that  the  regeneration  of  any  heart  is  the  work  of 
the  Holy  Spirit.  To  present  properly  the  obligation  which  rests 
on  the  instructors  of  children,  is  not  to  question  in  the  slight- 
est degree  the  ofiSce  work  of  the  Spirit.  There  is  no  question 
as  to  the  propriety  of  religious  education.  Nature  and  the  Bi- 
ble conjointly  assert  this  truth.  Our  fear  pertains  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  church.  In  this  age  of  cheap  religious  books,  of 
Sabbath-schools,  and  other  means  of  religious  instruction,  there 
is  danger  of  departing  from  God's  own  methods,  ordained  and 
of  perpetual  force  in  the  church,  and  looking,  as  we  conceive, 
to  the  early  conversion  of  children.  The  plan  of  Robert  Raikes 
has  already  placed  many  precious  jewels  in  the  crown  of  Jesus 
Christ ;  but  this  pUn,  good  in  its  place,  must  not  supersede 
the  plan  of  God.  The  preaching  of  the  gospel,  and  Sabbath- 
school  instruction,  are  vastly  important  instrumentalities  in 
their  proper  place,  but  neither  was  designed  to  supersede  or 
conflict  with  the  home  institution.  Jehovah  is  perfect,  and 
knew  the  wants  of  mankind  just  as  well  when  he  instructed 
Moses  as  he  knows  them  now.  He  did  not  command  him  to 
organize  public  schools  in  which  the  young  Israelites  should 
learn  the  dealings  of  God  with  their  fathers.  Such  a  course 
might  have  left  the  ns^tion  to  degenerate  into  a  horde  of  barba- 
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rians.  Jehovah  well  understood  the  system  by  whidi  the  re- 
oollaotions  of  the  Exodus  were  to  be  kept  fresh.  Accofdingly, 
every  head  of  a  household  was  constituted  an  oracle  to  answer 
the  inquiries  of  the  thoughtful  and  impress  lessons  of  truth 
upon  all. 

Here  then  we  have  the  truths  to  be  imparted,  and  the  means 
of  imparting  them.     ^^Hear,  0  Israel:  The  Lord  thy  God  is 
one  Lord.     And  thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  'thy  Ood  with  all 
thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy  might.  And 
these  words  which  I  command  thee  this  day  shall  be  in,  thine 
heart ;  and  thou  shalt  tea^h  them  diligently  unto  thy  children, 
and  shall  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,  and 
when  thou  walkest  by  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down, 
and  when  thou  risest  up.    And  thou  shalt  bind  them  for  a  sign 
upon  thine  band,  and  thev  shall  be  as  frontlets  beWeen  thme 
eyes.     And  thou  shalt  write  them  upon  the  posts  of  thy  house, 
and  upon  thy  gates."  (Deut.  6 :  4-9). — It  was  a  family  school 
in  which  the  parent  is  the  divinely  appointed  teacher,  who  did 
not  dare  to  consign  his  own  duties  to  some  hireling,  or  even  to 
some  benevolent  friend.    How  cold  and  lifeless  any  school  com- 
pared with  the  animating  instructions  of  the  home,  the  atmos- 
phere of  which  is  perfumed  with  religious  doctrine,  and  the 
very  language  of  which  is  the  conveyance  of  that  truth  to^the 
youthful  scholar !     We  cannot  too  much  admire  the  wisdom  of 
this  arrangement,  nor  too  closely  imitate  it  in  the  religious  edu- 
cation of  children. 

Now  in  this  arrangement  we  have  a  teacher  who  is  ever  at 
his  post.  The  parent  was  appointed  that  teacher,  so  that  the 
very  fondlings  of  infancy,  and  the  more  elevated  and  refined  en- 
dearments of  youth  might  be  imbued  and  energized  with  a 
grateful  sense  of  the  obligation  which  we  owe  to  our  Heavenly 
Father.  Would  that  this  sacred  custom  were  revived,  that 
religion  might  be  taught  at  home,  and  the  best  lessons  of  truth 
learned  at  ^e  fireside ;  that  the  gentle  courtesies,  and  sweet 
attachments  of  home  might  engrave  the  words  of  Grod  and  the 
gospel  of  his  Son  on  the  heart  of  every  child  and  member  of 
the  household  !  How  often  is  it  the  case,  that  the  parent  is 
more  ready  to  talk  on  spiritual  themes  to  a  stranger  than  to 
his  own  child  !  how  often  is  it  that  whole  families  grow  up 
and  leave  home  without  any  systematic  means  being  used  for 
their  salvation !  The  Sabbath-school,  the  pulpit,  the  casual 
visit  of  a  pastor,  or  the  inquiry  room,  instead  of  being  the 
auxiliaries,  become  the  supplanters  of  hpme  instruction. 

A  son  now  in  the  ministry  wrote  this  to  his  parents :  "  I 
verily  believe  that  had  my  religious  training  been  confined  to 
the  gleanings  of  the  Sabbath-scnool,  instead  of  the  steady  en- 
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forcement  of  the  Mosaic  arrangement  at  home  by  my  parents, 
I  might  how  be  pursuing  a  far  different  course,  and  living  for 
a  far  different  end..  Many,  very  many  times,  as  early  in 
childhood  as  I  can  recollect,  has  the  Spirit  of  God  convicted 
me  of  sin  as  my  father  at  home  has  taught  me  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  and  I  cannot  easily  forget  that  the  same  high- 
priest  of  the  home  church  once  tore  from  me  the  hypocrite's 
hope.  And  that  dear  place  had  another  to  carry  on  the  work, 
gentler  but  jiot  weaker,  and  memory  recalls  a  mother  pressing 
her  face  close  to  mine  as  she  often  knelt  with  me  before  the 
mercy  seat.  I  will  not  cast  reproach  on  any  institution 
which  has  been  productive  of  good  to  myself  and  to  others,  bat 
with  profound  gratitude  will  say,  home  was  the  place  of  my 
spiritual  nativity,  and  my  parents  were  God^s  instruments  in 
leading  me  to  Christ.'' 

This  accords  strictly  with  two  injunctions  addressed  by 
Jehovah  to  the  diSeirent  parties  interested  in  this  truth. 
**  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  and  when  he  is 
old  he  will  not  depart  from  it,"  (Prov.  22  :  6  ;)  which  thought 
is  given  in  the  most  significant  language  by  the  apostle  Paul, 
"  And,  ye  fathers,  provoke  not  your  children  to  wrath :  but 
bring  them  up  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord," 
(Ephes.  6  :  4.)  *  The  other  injunction  is  addressed  to  the 
scholar,  and  bears  equally  on  the  argument,  ^^  Remember  now 
thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth,"  (Eccles.  12  :  1 .) 

We  think  it  very  plain  from  these  considerations,  that  Go*l 
forbids  Christian  parents  to  suffer  the  hopeful  days  of  child- 
hood to  pass  away  without  the  most  importunate  prayer,  and 
the  most  assiduous  effort  for  the  conversion  of  their  children. 
He  would  have  them  carry  out  the  heavenly  plan  of  Hannah, 
invoking  the  divine  blessing  on  the  proper  means,  that  the  very 
beginnings  of  moral  life  may  be  so  moulded  that  the  children 
shall  grow  before  the  Lord. 

In  advocating  this  truth,  we  do  not  breathe  a  word  of  dis- 
paragement against  adult  conversions.  To  do  this,  would  be 
to  disparage  the  conversion  of  Paul,  Augustine,  and  John 
Newton.  Adult  conversions  do  occur  even  late  in  life,  and 
after  a  long  course  of  sin,  and  they  are  sometimes  accompanied 
with  such  agonies  of  conviction  as  well  nigh  to  unsettle  reason, 
and  destroy  life.  Our  object  is  not  to  cast  reproach  on  such 
conversions,  but  to  ascertain,  if  we  can,  the  "mind  of  the 
Spirit"  as  recorded  in  the  Scriptures.  And  according  to  this 
we  believe  that  parents  are  not  held  guiltless  in  sending  their 
sons  and  daughters  from  home,  matured  in  rebellion  against 
God,  unless  to  the  full  extent  of  their  ability  they  have  striven 
to  carry  out  the  divine  economy,  with  its  potent  means  or- 
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ganized  and  set  in  motion  for  the  religions  education  of  their 
children  at  home.  "Whilo  the  Bible  gives  instances  not  a  few, 
in  which  the  most  abandoned  sinners  have  been  regenerated, 
it  inculcates,  with  the  sanctions  of  frightful  threatenings  and 
blessed  promises,  the  truth  that  it  is  the  urgent  business  of  the 
church  to  train  up  the  little  ones  for  God.  It  enjoins  it  upon 
the  pious  to  seek  an. early  implantation  and  growth  of  religion 
in  their  children,  rather  than  wait  for  sin  to  lay  such  beds  of 
flinty  rock  over  their  hearts  Hiat  an  earthquake  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  tear  them  asunder.  And  as  to  the  general  result,  we 
believe,  that  in  all  but  extraordinary  cases,  a  character  fashion- 
ed according  to  the  principle  for  which  we  plead,  "will  be  as 
diflerent  from  that  of  one  matured  in  sin  and  then  converted, 
as  a  fruitful  prairie  is  from  the  rugged  and  fissured  breast  ojf 
the  AUeghanies. 

All  maxims  of  a  sound  expediency  point  to  the  same  con- 
clusion. An  orchardist  has  a  nursery  of  young  trees  which  he 
knows  will  produce  worthless  fruit  unless  a  change  is  made  by 
the  process  of  grafting.  He  can  let  those  trees  stand  for  years, 
and  then  cut  away  its  natural  branches  and  insert  scions  of  a 
good  kind.  In  this  way  it  is  true  that  an  old  tree  which  has 
been  evil  may  produce  good  fruit.  But.  what  a  waste  it  is, 
when  all  that  time  might  have  been  used  in  growing  trees  which, 
in  Thompson's  phrase,  should  be  "  big  with  bending  fruit." 
It  is  a  sound  expediency  which  leads  the  husbandman  to  en- 
graft or  inoculate  his  trees  whilst  they  are  in  the  nursery. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  illustrations  drawn  from  the 
common  events  of  life,  all  of  which  go  to  show  the  expediency 
of  seeking  the  earliest  conversion  of  children  possible,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  show  that  not  unfrequently  the  conduct  of 
Christian  parents  and  teachers  is  such,  that  were  it  adopted  in 
the  common  concerns  of  life,  it  would  be  regarded  as  the  frenzy 
of  madmen  and  the  folly  of  fools. 

Let  us  gather  a  few  facts  from  history,  having  a  direct 
bearing  on  this  position.  The  steady  and  joyous  glow  of  Dri 
Bwight's  piety  may  be  traced  back  to  his  mother's  &ithfulness, 
for  ^^  she  te^ught  hinl  from  the  very  dawn  of  reason  to  fear 
Grod  and  keep  his  commandments."  She  aimed,  at  a  very 
early  period,  to  enlighten  his  conscience,  to  make  him  afraid 
of  sin,  and  to  teach  him  to  hope  for  pardon  only  through  the 
righteousness  of  Christ.  '^  The  impressions  then  made  upon  his 
niind  in  infancy  were  never  effaced."*  The  mother  of  the 
younger  Edwards  is  declared  to  have  been  <^  a  rare  example 
of  early  piety,  having  exhibited  in  a  remarkable  manner  the 
life  and  power  of  religion  when  only  five  years  old.  And  what 
is  far  more,  the  fond  hopes  that  were  thus  excited,  she  fully 

^  Dwight's  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  4. 
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confirmed  by  the  uniform  and  increasing  excellence  of  her  char- 
acter as  she  grew  up  to  youth  and  maturer  years.  Such  in- 
deed was  the  devotedness  of  her  piety,  and  so  warm  and  ani- 
mated her  religious  feelings  in  every  period  of  her  life,  that 
they  might  have  been  regarded  as  enthusiastic,  had  they  not 
been  ever  controlled  by  her  true  delicacy  and  sounc\  discretion. 
By  one  who  knew  her  well,  she  is  described,  before  her  marriage, 
as  having  "  a  strange  sweetness  of  mind,  and  a  singular  purity 
in  her  affections  ;  as  most  just  and  conscientious  in  all  her  con- 
duct ;  as  of  a  wonderful  sweetness  and  calmness  and  universal 
benevolence.''  And  in  after  life,  as  a  Christian  and  a  Christiaa 
mother,  she  is  represented  as  being  "  as  near  a  perfect  model 
as  is  oftien  seen  on  earth."* 

We"^shall  s6lect  but  one  incident  more  to  give  emphasis  to 
the  general  truth.  The  point  of  the  illustration  will  be  seen 
in  the  reply  of  the  veteran  in  the  face  of  death.  At  the  age  of 
ninety,  Polycarp  was  arrested  during  the  persecution  which 
raged  under  Marcus  Aurelius.  He  was  urged  to  save  his  life 
by  denying  Christ,  by  calling  "  the  emperor  our  Lord,  and 
sacrificing."  He  refused.  The  proconsul  urged  him  farther, 
"  Swear,  curse  Christ,  and  I  release  thee."  The  old  man  re- 
plied, "  Six  and  eighty  years  have  I  served  hirriy  and  he  has 
done  me  nothing  but  good  ;  and  how  could  I  curse  him,  my 
Lord  and  Saviour !"  The  veteran  believer,  the  disciple  of  the 
apostle  John,  a  Christian  at  the  age  of  four,  was  worthy  to 
make  such  a  reply,  and  before  the  fire,  which  was  to  consume 
him,  was  -kindled,  to  utter  such  words  as  these :  "  I  praise 
thee  that  thou  hast  judged  me  worthy  of  this  day  and  of  this 
hour,  to  take  part  in  the  number  of  witnesses,  in  the  cup  of 
thy  Christ." 

These  considerations  lead  us  to  conclude  that  it  is  scrip- 
tural, reasonable,  and  obligatory  on  fill  who  have  in  charge  the 
"religious  education  of  the  young,  to  seek  by  every  lawful  and 
hopeful  means,  their  early  conversion  to  God,  and  to  seek  this 
end  as  matter  of  reasonable  expectation.  This  is  the  surest 
hope  of  the  church.  Pious  parents,  with  a  proper  sense  of  their 
own  insufficiency,  and  the  necessity  of  Divine  aid,  should  be- 

1  Works  of  younger  Edward,  vol.  i.  p.  11. 

President  Edwards  in  his  sketch  of  Phebe  Bartlet,  a  convert  of"  four  yeara 
old,"  informs  us  that "  her  parents  were  not  wont,  in  the  counsels  they  gave  to 
their  children,  particularly  to  direct  themselves  to  her,  by  reason  of  l^r  being 
so  young,  and,  as  they  supposed,  not  capable  of  understanding."  The  history 
of  this  child's  overpowering  convictions,  her  importunate  prayer  for  mercy,  her 
clear  conversion,  her  own  personal  joys,  and  her  anxieties  for  others,  together 
with  the  remarkable  consistency  of  her  conduct  as  she  grew  up,  form  one  of 
the  most  affecting  and  retnarkable  passages  in  religious  experience.  In  reui' 
ing  it,  we  involuntarily  repeat  the  words,  *'  out  of  the  moUths  of  babes  and  saek- 


lings  thou  hast  perfected  praise."    Edwards'  Works,  vol.  iii.,  pp.  265-9. 
s  Neander's  History  of  the  Christian  Religion  and  Church.    Vol.  i.,  p.  1 
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gin  in  very  early  life  to  impress  truth  on  the  minds  of  their 
children,  and  strive  for  their  conversion.  They  must  be  made 
to  breathe  an  atmosphere  of  holiness,  and  drink  at  the  fountain 
of  eternal  life,  before  they  are  tainted  with  this  world,  and  en- 
ticed away  by  it.  They  must  not  be  suffered  to  leave  the 
home  altar  without  giving  evidence  that  they  are  growing  be- 
fore the  Lord,  like  the  anointed  little  one  who  aided  Eli  in  the 
ministrations  of  the  sanctuary. 

How  important,  in  the  light  of  these  thoughts  and  facts,  is 
the  family  arrangement  in  training  the  young  for  heaven.  It 
stands  at  the  fountain  head  of  moral  life,  and  gives  direction 
and  impression  to  future  years.  With  multitudes  of  holy  and 
eminent  men,  the  family  has  been  the  birth-place  into  Grod's 
spiritual  kingdom.  Who,  then,  can  sufficiently  prize  a  piety 
atlxome,  which  is  cheerful,  uniform,  and  healthful?  Perhaps 
if  all  children  were  favored  with  these  appointed  means  of 
grace,  according  to  the  Divine  will,  the  efficient  power  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  would  be  exercised  over  the  greater  portion  of  them. 
Fewer  parents  certainly  would  be  left  to  mourn  over  adult 
children  unconverted. 

We  disclaim  any  intention  in  these  remiarks  to  find  fault 
with  the  revivals  which,  at  various  times,  have  been  enjoyed 
by  the  American  church.  For  those  seasons  of  special  power 
and  grace  we  have  reason  for  devout  gratitude  to  God.  Their 
blessed  influence  is  plainly  visible  in  the  ministry  of  this  day,  not 
a  few  of  whom  were  converted  in  those  extraordinary  times.  The 
same  influence  is  no  less  visible  in  the  laity,  multitudes  of 
whom  were  gathered  into  thechurch  by  the  same  instrumentality. 
We  would  cherish  the  memory  of  these  by-gone  seasons  of  powerful 
efiusion  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  pray  for  similar  Divine  manifes- 
tations at  the  present  time,  fearing,  as  we  do,  that  if  such  re- 
freshings do  not  again  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  the 
majority  of  the  present  adults,  now  impenitent,  will  be  driven 
away  in  their  wickedness.  But  we  much  desire  to  see  a  new 
era  introduced,  when  jChildren  shall  receive  the  most  prayerful 
and  assiduous  culture  with  reference  to  their  early  conversion. 
We  wish  to  see  all  who  sustain  the  responsible  relations  of 
Christian  parents,  going  forth  and  weeping,  bearing  precious 
deed,  confidently  expecting  to  come  again  witii  rejoicing,  bring- 
ing their  sheaves  with  them.  We  are  sure  that  such  training 
would  produce  a  delightful  change  in  the  external  manifesta- 
tions of  piety,  and  result  in  a  greater  symmetry  of  Christian 
character.  The  church,  then,  in  its  increase,  would  not,  as 
now,  so  much  resemble  some  hardy  but  dwarfed  plant  in  Ghreen- 
land,  enjoying  a  very  short  summer,  to  be  succeeded  by  a  long, 
dreary  winter,  as  the  orange  tree  of  the  tropics,  on  wluoh  hang 
blossoms  and  ripe  fruit  continually. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

NAMES   FOR    SUUL. 

Bj  Prof.  Tayleb  Lewis,  LL.D.,  Unioa  College,  Schenectady 

Scholars  have  ever  been  struok    with  the  grandeur  of  the 
Homeric  oath — 

Bear  witness  Jove  and  Heaven, 
And  thou  all- seeing  sun. 

Sometimes  the '  terms  are  varied,  although  the  trinal  form  is 
generally  preserved.   As  in  the  Odyssey,  v.  184 — 

Know  earth,  and  Heaven  above  us  spreading  wide, 
And  HeiPs  dark  wave  that  flows  beneath. 

The  first  example  strongly  calls  to  mind  the  passage  (Deut. 

32 :  1.). 

Give  ear,  O  ye  Heavens,  while  I  speak  ; 

And  listen,  thou  Earth,  to  the  woras  of  my  mouth. 

But  how  immeasurably,  both  in  natural  and  moral  sublimity, 
is  the  classic  oath  transcended  by  the  solemn  Hebrew  adjura- 
tion^ — *'  As  Jehovah  liveth^  and  as  thy  soul  liveth  "  ?  In  the 
'  one,  &e  appeal  is  made  to  the  strongest  and  most  enduring 
objects  in  the  natural  world ;  in  the  other,  there  is  associated 
with  the  Divine  name,  not  the  sun,  nor  the  earth,  nor  the 
heavens,  but  the  human  soul,  as  partaking  more  than  all 
merely  physical  creations  of  the  Divine  permanence  and  eter- 
nity. The  full  form  is  employed  on  occasions  of  intense  ear- 
nestness and  solemnity,  as  in  1  Samuel  25 :  26,  where  Abigail 
adjures  David  not  to  shed  blood,  or  avenge  himself  with  his 
own  hand.  ^'  As  the  Lord  liveth  and  as  thy  soul  liveth^^^  is  the 
impassioned  obtestation  ;  and  then,  in  what  admirable  harmo- 
ny with  this  association  of  ideas,  is  the  language  that  fol- 
lows:  "For  the  Lord  will  certainly  make  my  lord  a  sure 
house  ;  and  the  soul  of  my  lord  shall  be  bound  in  the  bundle 
of  life  with  the  Lord  thy  God."  The  elliptical  form — cks  the 
Lord  liveth — which  is  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  may  be 
regarded  as  ever  implying  the  other  clause ;  and  sometimes 
we  find  the  second  member  by  itself,  yet  clearly  carrying  with 
it  the  adjuring  power  of  the  more  complete  form ;  as  in 
Hannah's  appeal  to  Eli,  1  Sam.  1 :  26. 

In  one  or  the  other  of  these  modes,  this  form  of  adjuration  is 
quite  common  in  the  Old  Testament;  and  yet  how  often  may 
it  have  been  read  without  even  a  glimpse  of  the  mighty  truth 
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that  lies  beneath,*-  a  truth  jiot  obtruding  itself  upon,  the  blind 
Sadducean  eye,  and  yet  plain  enough  to  one  who  truly  regards 
the  Holy  Scripture,  and  everypart  of  it,  as  ipdeed  *^  given  by 
the  inspiration  of  God."  ^^He  that  seeketh  findeth,  and  to 
him  that  knooketh  it  shall  be  opened."  .  Whosoever  studies 
the  Bible  with  half  the  zeal  with  which  others  seek  for  earthly 
wealth,  will  indeed  find  it  to  be  a  mine  of  inexhaustible  trea- 
sure, a  field  thickly  sown  with  pearls  of  greatest  price,  a 

Broad  land  of  wealth  nhknown, 
Where  hidden  giory  lies. 

*^  As  the  Lord  liveth  and  as  thy  soul  liveth.^^  Why  this  re- 
markable conjunction  of  terms  ?  Is  it  accidental  ?  Is  it  mere- 
ly rhetorical  ?  Or  is  it  intimated,  and  more  than  intimated,  in 
tiiis  wonderful  association  of  the  human  spirit  with  ^^the 
Father  of  spirits,"  that  as  the  one  lives  so  shall  the.  other  live 
also,  and  that  a  similar  ground  of  assurance  is  to  be  regarded 
as  contained  in  either  aspect  of  this  frequent  and  most  sublime 
adjuration  ? 

There  would  seem  to  be  also  some  allusion  to  the  etymology 
of  the  ^ame  Jehovah,  as  given  Exodus  3.  The  verbs  for  life 
and  being,  n^n  and  rrn,  are  closely  allied  in  fornji— differing, 
in  fact,  only  in  degree  of  aspiration — and,,  in  respect  to  spirit- 
ual and  intellectual  existence,  may  be  regarded  as  almost,  if 
not  quite,  synonymous  in  meaning.  Life,  the  source  of  life^ 
that  which  has  life  in  itself  would  seem  to  be  the  import  of 
G-od's  incommunicable  name.  This  he  challenges  to  himself 
as  his  ^'memorial  unto  ieill  generations "  (Exod^  3 *•  IS)*  It 
is  in  this  higher  sense,  and  not  merely  by  way  of  contrast  with 
the  dead  Baals  and  Dagons  of  surrounding  heathenism,  that 
he  is  so  often  styled,  The  Living  God — as  in  Jeremiah  10  : 
10.  "  Jehovah  JEHohim,  He  is  Elohim  Haggim,  The  Living 
God, — He  is  Melek  Olam,  the  king  of  eternity. ^^  May  we  not 
suppose,  too,  that  there  is  some  reference  to  this  name  and 
this  oath  in  Paul's  remarkable  declaration.  Acts  17 :  28, 
>  auroS  7(ij  ^Ciiusy  xcti  'EJ?MEN,  "  In  Him  we  LIVE  and  AREj^^ 
when  there  is  a  like  union  of  the  verbs  of  being  and  life,  and 
the  same  allusion  to  the  Divine  spirit  as  the  source  and  up- 
holder of  all  spirituality  ? 

''  As  the  Lord  liveth  and  as  thy  soul  liveth.^\  The  Old 
Testament,  (as  we  have  elsewhere  previously  attempted  to 
show  in  the  pages  of  this  Review,)  has  little  to  say,  didactively, 
about  a  future  state.  It  has  no  philosophy  of  the  soul, — ^in 
other  words,  no  psychology,  no  physical  or  metaphysical  theory 
of  life,  either  the  present  or  any  other — and  yet  it  has  some- 
thing higher  and  better  than  all  this— something  far  more  clear^ 
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more  consoling,  more  assuring.  Badducean  as  it  may  seem 
to  certain  minds,  there  is  more  hope  for  another  life  to  be  de* 
rived,  even  fronj  the  Pentateuch,  than  from  the  Phaedon,  or 
the  Tusculan  Disputations,  or  the  stoical  rhapsodies  of  an 
Antonine.  There  id  a  firmer  foundation  for  fiBiith  in  its  earnest 
expressions  of  the  divine  care  for  the  "  chosen  people^'*'*  than  in 
all  the  metaphysical  arguments  of  ancient  or  modem  schools. 
Although  nothing  is  told  us  directly  of  immortality,  yet  this 
old  book  may  be  said  to  give  an  assurance  of  it,  stronger 
than  ever  came  from  disetissions  respecting  non-extension  and 
indivisibility,  and  indestructibility,  or  from  any  proud  discourse 
of  pre-existenoe  and  architypal  ideas.  It  carries  this  assurance, 
simply  because,  to  the  spritually-minded  reader,  it  everywhere 
connects  humanity  with  God,  so  identifies  the  truest  and  best 
life  of  the  human  spirit  (whether  here  or  in  any  other  state  of 
being)  with  his  service  and  adoration,  so  makes  all  true  bless- 
edness to  consist  in  the  Divine  *^  favor  and  loving  kindness,^' 
those  gracious  words  of  life, — so  resolves  the  great  problem  of 
the  summum  bonum^  the  anxious  inquiry,  Who  will  ^ow  us 
the,  sovereign  good  ?  into  that  sublime  conception,  ^^the  light 
of  His  countenance,^^  and,  finally,  so  places  all  hope  in  the 
clear  and  comforting  ideas  of  grace  and  ptomise,  instead  of 
philosophical  argument,  or  natural  law,  or  the  fancied  results 
of  any  self-rewarding  human  virtue.  We  see  this  especially 
in  that  one  word  wluoh  God  so  kindly  employs  to  express  his 
chosen  relation  to  humanity,  as  disrtinguished  from  that  which 
he  bears  to  the  natural  creation.  It  is  the  word  covenant j  so 
full  of  life  and  immortality, — so  gracious  on  the  part  of  Deity, 
so  honorable  to  man.  There  is  a  strange  repugnance  mani- 
fested to  it  by  some  aspects  of  modern  theology,  and  yet  there 
is  certainly  no  term  more  purely  scriptural. 

Although  not  employed  in  the  particular  account  in  Genesis, 
yet  the  reality  is  certainly  there.  God  placed  the  material 
and  merely  animal  universe  under  natural  law  ;  with  man  he 
entered  into  the  higher  relation  adapted  to  a  rational  being — 
the  relation  of  moral  law,  of  promise,  of  condition,  of  mutual 
assent  of  Will.  In  other  words,  "  He  made  with  him  a  covenant 
of  life."  Whence,  then,  this  disposition,  even  in  some  who 
would  be  thought  evi^ngelical,  {it  is  natural  enough  in  the  ordi- 
nary politician  or  philosophizing  infidel,)  to  seek  in  nature,  and 
in  natural  right,  as  it  is  called,  what  has  been  so  graciously 
placed  on  the  higher  ground  of  the  oath, — ^the  oath  which  Gh)d 
sware  unto  the  father,  even  the  "  father  of  the  faithful,"  and 
the  father  of  the  race.  Here,  too,- would  seem  to  be  this  same 
idea  in  the  common  form  of  the  Hebrew  adjuration,  as  sugges- 
tive of  a  Bttongdi  bond  {berith  rtligio)  than  exists  between  the 
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Deity  and  the  merely  physical  word ;  although  the  term  cove* 
nant  is  sometimes  used  figuratively  even  of  iJie  latter ;  as  in 
Jerem.  33 :  20,  when  it  is  applied  to  the  invariable  succession 
of  day  and  night.  In  such  references  to  nature  it  is  clearly 
metaphorical,  when  employed  to  express  the  relation  of  God  to 
man,  eind  especially  to  his  church,  or  redeemed  mai^,  it  is  ever 
in  the  highest  sense  real.  The  Lord  does  indeed. mslke  a  cove- 
nant with  humanity,  and  this  is  the  great  pledge  and  proof  of 
our  immortality.  He  would  not  enter  into  stipulations  with 
the  being  of  a  day,  or  one  who  had  no  higher  existence  in- 
tended for  him  than  the  ever-flowing  and  ever-changing  nature 
by  which  he  is  surrounded.  This  is  the  substance  of  Christ's 
argument  with  the  Sadducee. 

"  As  the  Lord  liveth,  and  as  thy  soul  liveth)^  The  one  is 
the  pledge  of  the  other.  Materialism  in  respect  to. man  is  athe* 
ism  in  respect  to  the  universe.  The  views  entertained  in  the 
one  case  will  ever  run  parallel  with  those  entertained  in  the 
other.  There  is  a  doctrine  which  regards  all  the  phenomena 
of  spirituality  in  us  as  but  the  results  of  the  material  organiza* 
tion  of  our  finite  microcosm.  Such  a  view  cannot  long  be  held 
without  transferring,  in  the  end,  the  same  conception  to  all  the 
phenomena  of  the  great  world  around  us.  This  is  atheism.  Or 
if  the  notion  of  something  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  Q-od, 
comes  in  at  all,  it  can  only  be,  legitimately,  as  the  last  product 
(if  there  ever  is  any  such  last  and  perfect  product)  of  uature 
and  matter  working  up  through  seminary  gas,  fluids  solid,  vege- 
table, animal,  &c.,  to  the  human  vitality,  and  thus,  finally,  to 
Deity  itself.  But  as  this  term  includes,  by  logical  necessity, 
the  idea  of  highest  and  most  perfect,  it,  of  course,  is  never 
reached,  and  never  can  be  rea^ched,  in  this  eternally  moving 
and  eternally  unfinished  progression.  Again :  There  is  a  doc- 
trine which  might  seem,  at  first  view,  the  very  reverse  of  the 
preceding.  It  would  regard  all  the  phenomena  of  materiality, 
and,  in  fact,  its  very  ivT«>ixeia,  or  reality,  as  but  the  outward 
evolution  of  spirit.  In  the  cant  of  a  certain  mystic  school,  soul 
is  the  interior  of  which  body  is  the  necessary  exterior  or  ulti^ 
mate.  This,  carried  out  to  the  universe,  is  Pantheism,  or  that 
revived  modern  Grnosticism  which  now  charms  so  many  minds 
by  its  false  show  of  spirituality.  As  the  human  body,  in  this 
scheme,  is  the  exterior,  the  ultimate,  the  outgrowth  and  corre- 
spondence of  the  soul,  so  the  visible  universe,  accordingly,  is  the 
necessary  correspondence,  emanation,  or  outgrowth  of  God.  In 
other  words,  it  is  his  body  regarded  as  a  necessary  manifesta- 
tion of  the  outworking  spirit.  The  world  is,  therefore,  not  his 
voluntary  work,  or  creafive  act,  as  the  Bible  plamly  teaches, 
but  comes  firom  him  by  natural  law  or  development,  just  as  the 
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plant  grows  out  of  the  seed  and  the  soil.  In  the  one  case,  all 
is  matter ;  in  the  other  all  is  soul,  ,A  mighty  difference  it 
would  seem.  The  latter  claims  to  be  infinitely  removed  from 
the  gross  materialism;  of  which  it  asserts  itself  to  be  the  only 
true  antagonist.  It  affects  a  wondrous  spirituality.  And  yet, 
in  fact,  both  views  come  in  the  end  to  just  the  same  thing. 
Both  alike  deny  the  true  idea  of  God  by  confounding  him  with 
the  universe.  Both  are  equally  false,  equally  pernicious, 
equally  opposed  to  that  idea  of  man  which  has  the  sanction  of 
the  two  highest  and  concurring  authorities,  the  Scriptures,  and 
the  common  sense  or  sentiment  of  the  race,  as  expressed  in  all 
human  speech, — the  idea  of  man  as  composed  of  two  distinct 
pairts,  differing  in  essence,  in  energy,  in  individuality — two 
distinct  parts  mysteriously  bound  together,  yet  coming  from 
two  distinct  sources,  and  neither  of  which  can  be  regarded,  in 
any  way,  as  a  result,  or  accident^  or  outgrowth,  or  ingrowth, 
or  attribute  of  the  other. 

To  reverse  our  proposition,  then,  we  may  say,  that  no  one 
can  believe  in  a  God  thus  distinct  from  the  universe,  and  have 
vividly  in  his  mind  cm  idea  of  him  in  his  moral  relations  as  cre- 
ator; lawgiver,  and  judge,  without  also  having  (morally,  at 
lefist,  however  ill-defined  it  may  be  to  the  intellect,)  a  corfe- 
'sponding  idea  of  the  human  soul  as  something  distinct  from  the 
body,  both  in  essence  and  power — as  something  not  proceeding 
from  the  body — not  even  as  connected  with  it  by  virtue  of  any 
necessary  dependence — but  as  joined  to  it  because  God  himself 
has  seen  fit  to  establish  and  maintain  that  bond  as  the  best 
mode  of  conducting  the  soul  through  a  state  of  moral  probation, 
arising  from  its  connection  with  nature,  to  a  final  approach  to, 
and  union  with,  the  Divine  spirituality. 

Connected  with  this  view  of  the  Divine  nature,  as  something 
separate  from  the  universe,  above  the  universe,  ruling  over  the 
universe,  as  well  as  through  and  in  the  universe,  is  the  idea  of 
the  human  soul  as  something  distinct  from  the  human  body, 
(being  neither  its  cause  nor  its  effect,)  ruling  over  as  well  as  in 
the  body,  (unless  when  it  becomes  its  voluntary  slave,)  and, 
finally,  surviving  the  body  after  the  period  of  dissolution. 

This,  then,  is  the  fundamental  proposition — The  soul  an  en- 
tity distinct  from  the  body — ^in  some  sense  older  than  the  body 
—derived  from  another  department  of  being— capable  of  exist- 
ing by  itself,  although  obtaining  through  the  body  its  first 
knowledge  of  the  material  world — not  growing  out  of  the  body, 
as  a  nature  or  (p'JiJ'i?,  but  coming  into  the  body  ab-extra — quick- 
ening the  body  and  afterwards  going  out  of  it,  and  away  from 
it  into  some  Hades  or  unseen  world — this,  we  maintain,  is  the 
ideft  of  soul  which  has  been  in  the  human  mind  from  the  be- 
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ginni^g, — its  distinct  entity  as  a  fact,,  rather  than  any  meta- 
physical or  psychobgioal  view  of,  the  spiritual  nature.  The 
rudest  tribes  have  held  fast  to  such  a  notion  of  departure  and 
separate  existence,  and  that,  too,  in  the  face  of  all  sensible  phe- 
nomena attending  the  period  of  dissolution ;  whilst  philosophy 
has  never  improved  upon  it,  or  really  advanced  on^  step  be- 
yond that  first  view  which  is  common  to  all  mankind.  This 
is  the  idea  which  has  shown  itself  in  all  languages— in  all  di- 
rect names  for  soul,  and  in  all  allied  phraseology.  This  it  is 
which  has  caused  life  everywhere  to  be  characterized  as  abond^ 
or  union,  and  death  as  an  (ivoyutfig ,  a  loosening^  release^  separa- 
tion or  departure  of  something  which  this  phraseology  regards 
as  still  existing  in  the  world  of  entities.  Hence  it  ijs  not  spoken 
of  as  a  ceasing,  a  going  out,  in  the  sense  of  return  to.  new  ex- 
istence, but  as  A  journey,  a  change,  or  transition  (na^Sn  dis- 
cessus,  fwra^atfif,  fwra^ratfig, ) — a  breaking  forth  of  the  soul  from 
sometlxing  which  confines  it,  as  in  Euripides  Aloestis, 

^xf^ogaysTy  t8  xou  fiiSroo'r^voti  /3/ou— 

and  in  a  great  many  passages  in  Homer,  where  the  phenome- 
non of  dissolution  is  spoken  of.  The  notion  of  annihifation,  re- 
turn to  nothing,  or  ceasing  to  be,  is  certainly  alien  to  the  early 
tongues;*  and  hence  there  are  neither  nouns  nor  verbs,  primi- 
tive or  derivative,  corresponding  to  them.  Siioh,  we  may  say, 
is  the  view  which  has  been  held  semper j  ubique,et  ah  omnibus^ 
whenever  it  has  been  left  to  its  own  spontaneous  development, 
undimmed  by  any  refinements  of  philosophy,  and  unperverted 
by  the  unspiritualizing  tendency  of  any  scientific  naturalism. 

This  is  the  more  remarkable,  because  the  universality  of  the 
idea  is  in  such  striking  contrast  with  the  difficulty  of  the  con^ 
ception.  It  is  ever  in  seeming  contradiction  to  the  sense.  It  is 
very  hard  for  us  to  conceive  of  a  disembodied  spirit,  but  the  idea^ 
notion,  or  intellectual  apprehension,  as  distinguished  from  tiie 
sensual  conception,  is  not  anything  difficult  or  away  fro^n  the 
common  mind.  This  may  be  fairly  inferred  from  its  univer- 
sality. The  most  illiterate  entertain  it,  as  well  as  the  learned. 
The  child  accepts  it  with  a  readiness  that  offcen  ^eems  to  have 
anticipated  the  teacher.  Every  savage  tribe  recognise  the  dis- 
tinction, although  nature  and  -sense  would  seem  to  say,  that 
when  the  body  is  laid  in  the  grave,  there  is  an  end  of  all  ani- 
mate existence.  Thus  we  infer  that  the  very  effort  which  the 
soul  has  to  make  in  conceiving  of  itself,  only  shows  the  more 
the  reality  and  strength  of  that  intellectual  cognition  which 
lies  back  of  it.     This  effort  at  conception,  and  tibe  conception 

1  The  use  of  the  Greek  reXeurocj^  instead  bf  being  an  exception  to  our  view, 

confirms  it*  The  way  in  which  it  is  used  elliptically  of  the  present  life,  almost 
always  suggests  the  idea  of  change  or  transition  to  another  state. 
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itself,  would  never  have  existed  wilhout  the  previo,^  and  more 
interior  existence  x>{  the  idea. 

With  respect  to  such  separate  entity,  and  separate  source  of 
heing,  th^re  may  be  a  great  variety  of  differing  and  even  oppos- 
ing  views.  Soul  niay  be  regarded  as  coming  from  previous 
soul,  and  that  from  other  soul,  and  so  on  up  to  the  most  remote 
or  primitive  fountain.  It  may  be  supposed  to  have  passed 
throu^  every  kind  of  metempsychosis.  It  may  be  viewed  as 
derived  froni  a  world  of  spiritual  essences,  where  it  had  some 
kind  of  generic  existence  previous  to  its  individualizing  residence 
in  an  earthly  body.  It  may  be  maintained  that  it  comes,  in 
each  human  personality,  directly  from  the  **  Father  ofspirits,^^ 
It  may  be  supposed  to  be  derived  by  a  chain  of  traduction  from 
successive  spiritual  progenitors ;  thus  accompanying  the  body, 
not  as  a  gjrowth  from  it,  but  as  an  independent  entity  running 
parallel  with  the  stream  of  physical  transmission.  Or  it  may 
be  regarded,  in  every  instance,  as  a  new  creation  of  spiritual 
substance  co-operating  by  a  pre-established  harmony  with  each 
successive  physical  birth.  Yet  still,  amid  all  this  diflferenoe  of 
view  respecting  its  origin  and  transmission,  there  yet  remains 
the  great  and  universal  article  to  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
call  attention,  a^  everywhere  contained  in  the  human  thought, 
and  §ngraved  in  ]^uman  speech — ^the  belief  in  it  as  an  entity 
distinct  from  the  material  organization,  and  the  copsequent  po- 
sition, that,  come  from  whence  it  ni&v^  it  is  in  some  sense,  in 
the  order  of  nature  at  least,  if  not  of  flowing  time,  from  a  prior 
order  of  existence,  or,  in  other  words,  older  than  iiie  body. 

It  is  this  notion  of  the  soul  as  a  separate  entity,  which  ap- 
pears, (^  we  will  endeavor  to  show,  in  the  ecurliest  names  given 
to  the  immaterial  principle,  and  in  the  derived  expressions 
which  are  to  be  found,  perhaps,  in  every  language  that  has 
ey&r  been  made  the  subject  of  philological  investigation. 

Our  first  argument  is  derived  from  flie  very  fcLct  of  its  having, 
in  the  6arliest,languages,  and  in  all  languages,  a  separate  name. 
As  far  as  we  can  take  for  our  guide  the  unvarying  laws  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  (and  on  some  subjects  we  can  have  no  higher  test  of 
reality,)  original  terms  ever  denote  a  distinct  notion  and  belief  of 
some  corresponding  entity, — and  that  too,  from  whatever  source, 
whether  spiritual  or  material,  those  terms  may  have  been  derived. 
Men  do  not  invent  or  use  words,  as  original  and  distinguishing 
names,  without  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  that  to  which  they  are 
applied.  So  far,  then,  as  we  may  regard  the  universal  notions 
of  the  human  mind  as  having  been  given  to  its  constitution  by 
its  very  Creator,  as  an  image  of  his  own  thought,  and  thus  as 
implying  a  reality,  or  a  real  idea,  in  distinction  from  a  mere 
conception,  so  far  may  we  view  these  distinct  names  for  spirit 
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(thus  representing  distinct  notions)  as  indioating  rei^ities  no 
leds  than  those  applied  to  the  body  or  material  nature.  If  so^ 
then,  the  mexefact  that  in  all  tongues  there  are  names  for  soul 
as  distinct  as  those  for  body,  is  in  itself  evidence  that  mankind 
have  believed  as  much  in  the  independent  entity  of  what  is  de- 
noted by  the  one  class  of  names,  as  in  the  reality  of  that  which 
is  denoted  by  the  other.  "^^  rm  animus,  geist,  souly  ghost, 
have  been  supposed  to  stand  for  real  and  distinct  existences, 
just  as  much  as  <^wjwt,  nw,  corpus,  leib,  body,  flesh,  or  matter. 

If  it  be  said  that  these  names  may  have  been  given  to  it  as 
something  subordinate  to,  and  growing  out  of,  Qie  body,  and 
that,  therefore,  they  no  more  indicate  a  distinct  entity,  per  se, 
than  the  terms  strength,  beauty,  or  health,  regarded  as  de- 
noting results  of  bodily  organization!  the  answer  is  at  once 
at  hand.  The  very  manner  in  which  these  words  are  used 
contradicts  any  such  supposition.  In  no  language  is  a  mere 
result  ever  placed  in  direct  antithesis  to  that  of  which  it  is 
the  result.  In  no  dialect  under  heaven  do  we  ever  find  strength, 
or  health,  or  beauty  used  in  contrast  with  the  bodv  6f  which 
they  are  regarded  as  attributes,  any  more  than  we  find  knc^l- 
edge,  or  thought,  or  feeling  ever  employed  as  the  antithesis 
of  soul.  But  we  mfiy  say,  with  equal  confidence,  that  the  words 
for  soul  are  ever  placed  in  the  most  opposing  parallelism  with 
those  for  matter,  or  bodily  organization ;  and  so  strong  is  the 
mind's  a  priori  conviction  of  the  unerring  guidance  of  language 
in  this  respect,  that  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  of  finding  i£e 
same  distinction,  expressed  by  similar  distinct  and  independent 
terms  in  every  human  tongue  that  yet  remains  to  be  analyzed. 
In  all  the  speech  of  all  men,  and  in  all  ages,  soul  and  body, 
flesh  and  spirit,  mind  and  matter,  with  the  qualities  and  ac- 
tions, or  adjectives  and  verbs,  corresponding  to  each  respective* 
ly ,  have  ever  formed  the  most  direct  and  clear  antithesis, — ^bave 
ever  implied  a  separation  and  independence  of  entity  more  dis- 
tinct even  than  is  expressed  by  any  other  terms  whatever. 

Now,  it  matters  not  whether  among  the  earlier  or  later,  the 
ruder  or  more  civilized  races,  there  has  ever  been  attending 
these  expressions  any  philosophical  or  scientific  views  of  the 
nature  of  spirit  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  matter  on  the  other. 
It  matters  not  how  gross  or  defective  may  have  been  men's 
ideas  in  respect  to  either  substance.  There  need  be,  moreover, 
no  difficulty  in  the  admission,  that  in  expressing  these  distinc- 
tions there  has  ever  been  a  tendency  to  material  metaphors,  or 
symbols,  which,  when  scientifically  copsidered,  might  seem  to 
confound  the  very  difference  of  entity  they  would  appear  to 
aim  at  setting  forth.  It  is  the  fact,  the  distinction  itself,  to 
which  we  call  attention, — ^the  clear,  strong,  antithetical  dis- 
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tinotioQ  which  is  ever  most  plainly  intended,  and  to  the  expres- 
sion of  which  mankind  ^em  ever  forced,  as  by  a  law  of  their 
mental  constitution  carrying  on  its  processes  in  some  way  above 
the  very  thoughts  and  conceptions  themselves.  It  is  the  clear 
distinction  running  not  only  through  the  primary,  but  also 
the  whole  range  of  derivative  terms, — a  distinction  withotit 
which  language  would  have  a  vital  defect  extending  very  far 
into  all  its  branches,  and  unfitting  it  for  its  most  important  as 
well  as  its  more  ordinary  uses, — a  distinction  without  which 
their  could  be  neither  religion,  nor  morality,  nor  philosophy^ 
nor  poetry  ;  for  all  these  are  ultimately  grounded  on  this  dualis- 
tic  idea  of  spirit'  as  some  way  ruling  over  matter,  whether  in 
the  humayi  miorocosm,  or  in  the  vitality  of  the  universe. 

Such,  then,  would  be  the  outKne  of  an  argument  under  this 
first  head.'  We  appeal  to  the  bare  fact  of  the  universal  em- 
ployment of  such  separate  and  antithetical  terms,  as  evidence 
of  a  settled  law  of  language.  We  appeal  next  to  this  law  of 
language,  as  proof  of  a  higher  law  of  mind,  from  whose  work- 
ings it  has  proceeded.  We  appeal  to  this  law  of  mind,  as  de- 
noting the  mind  of  Him  who  not  only  "  planted  the  eye  and 
the  ear,"  but  who  "  taught  man  knowledge''  (Ps.  94 :  10), 
and  **  revealed  unto  him  his  thought"  (Amos  4 :  13).  And  to 
this,  in  the  last  place,  we  appeal,  as  evidence  that  the  distinc- 
tion,^ thus  traced  from  its  lowest  manifestation  to  its  highest 
source,  is  the  satisfactory  proof  of  one  of  the  most  real  of  all 
realities. 

Our  next  argument  is,  that  this  distinction  is  impUed,  not 
only  in  the  fact y  but  in  the  very  significance  or  etymologicflil 
analysis  of  the  names  employed.  It  might,  at  first  view,  be 
supposed,  that  the  most  direct  mode  to  effect  this  would  be  by 
some  term  denoting  at  once  immateriality ;  but  then  such 
term  would  be  a  mere  negation.  It  would  be  merely  calling 
soul,  not-matter  or  not-body.  It  might  just  as  well  be  demand- 
ed, on  behalf  of  the  higher  substance,  that  matter  or  body  be 
named  from  a  subordinate  term  which  should  be  amere  negation 
of  spirit,  and  be  called,  accordingly,  «o^-5/nnV,  or  ^eunspiritucU 
substance.  Something  positive  was  wanted  as  denoting  a  posi- 
tive entity ;  and  this  is  obtained  in  the  class  of  names  made  use 
of.  They  all  denote  active  powers,  and  yet  are  the  best  symbols 
.that  can  be  obtained  of  immateriality.  The  soul,  in  other 
-words,  has  shown  its  conviction  of  its  own  immaterial  nature, 
by  talking,  as  its  representative,  the  least  material  of  all  sub- 
stances that  in  any  way  manifest  themselves  to  the  sense. 

Here,  however^  comes  up  a  most  plausible  objection.  In  all 
tongues,  as  far  as  known,  there  ever  lies  at  the  bottom  of  tiiese 
QlE^mes  for  soul  a  material  or  sensual  conception.    Spirit,  breath. 
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wind,  air,  aether,  and  sometimes  fire,  may  be  found  as  the< 
basis  of  them  all.  The  universality  of  this,  it  may  be  con- 
tended, is  proof  that  immateriality  was  a  notion  unknown  to 
the  primitive  mind  at  the  birth  of  lan^age. — The  objection 
seems  to  have  much  force,  although  we  nave  known  it  but  sel- 
dom urged.  It  if,  however,  capable  not  only  of  ai^  answer,  but 
of  being  transformed  into  one  of  the  strongest  confirmations  of 
the  view  it  is  supposed  to  subvert.  To  mak;e  this  clear,  we 
need  only  call  attention  to  some  of  the  primary  laws  of  the 
human  mind,  or,  rather,  of  the  mind's  actiofi  as  modified  by  its 
union  with  the  material  organization.  The  very,  necessity  of 
spoken  language  would  seem  to  arise  out  of-  this  union.  It 
would  seem  to  follow,  at  once,  from  any  notion  we  could  have 
of  pure  spirit,  that  its  communication  with  other  pure  spirit 
must  be  either  immediate,  that  is,  without  any  intervening 
media,  sign,  or  symbol,  or,  if  it  employed  signs  at  all,  that  it 
would  be  by  making  use  of  the  lowfer  or  more  obvious  spiritual 
phenomena,  as  types  of  the  more  interior  and  remote.  In  other 
words,  thought,  feeling,  knowledge,  would  make  themselves 
known  at  once  by  their  very  presence  to,  ahd  mingling  with, 
other  feeling,  thought,  emotion,  and  intelligence,  or  by  their 
power  of  exciting  certain  cognitions  of  the  soul  which  might 
stand  as  their  spiritual  representatives.  But  in  the  present 
human  condition,  this  otherwise  essentially  free  spirit' inhabits 
a  natural  organization.  It  is  enclosed  in  matter.  It  looks 
through  the  darkened  windows  of  its  house  of  flesh.  It, knows 
what  is  passing  without  only  by  the  shadows  reflected  on  the 
rear  wall  of  its  cavernous  abode.  Even  in  reading  itself,  or 
studying  its  own  thoughts,  it  is  compelled  to  make  use  of  sen- 
sual representaliions,  or  reflex  diagrams  upon  the  sensorium. 
Huch  more,  then,  is  it  under  the  necessity  of  transmittiilg  in- 
telligence of  its  own  internal  feelings  and  conceptions  by  like 
shadowy  signals  sent  forth  from  the  apertures  or  loopholes  of 
its  own  retreat ;  and  these  must  be  of  a  nature  adapted  to 
similar  inlets  to  other  souls  in  similar  confinement. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  very  old  opinion,  that  our  present  union  with 
matter  is  very  fcur  from  being  our  state  of  perfection  ;  and 
hence,  as  Socrates  says,  some  of  the  wise  men  of  the  olden 
time  have  handed  down  the  saying,  that  the  present  body  is 
actually  the  soul's  sepulchre,  in  which  it  is  buried,  by  way  of 
condemnation,  perhaps,  for  the  sins  of  a  former  existence.  Of 
course,  we  need  not  hold  to  this.  Neither  would  we  venture 
to  condemn  the  mere  fact  of  the  spirit's  connection  with  mat- 
ter, when  we  remember  that,  according  to  the  Scriptures,  such 
will  be  its  last  and  perfect  state  when  both  are  purified  and 
transformed, — ^when  the  one  becomes  a  sinless  or  uncarnalized 
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soul,  the  other  a  ''  spiritual,"  or  rather  spiritualized  body*— that 
is,  a  body  in  perfect  subjection  to  the  spirit,  instead  of  the  lat- 
ter being,  as  it  now  is,  a  carnal  spirit,  or  a  "  carnal  mind,"  in 
other  words,  a  spirit  not  only  united  to^  but  immersed  and  en- 
slaved in  matter.  All  this  we  may  maintain,  and  yet  hold, 
with  all  reVerence  for-  God  and  nature,  that  our  present  union 
with  a  material  organization  is  an  imperfect  and  defective 
state,  although  designed  for  high  and  glorious  ends  in  the  spirit- 
ual history  of  the  redeemed. 

But  whatever  view  we  may  take  of  it  in  regard  to  its  final 
cause,  such  is  the  present  state  of  humanity.  Thoughts,  emo- 
tions; ideas,  in  going  from  soul  to  soul^  must  pass  through  the 
flesh ;  and  to  fit  them  for  this  passage,  and  even  that  they  may 
be  able  to  make  the  passage  at  all,  they  must  first  be  arrayed 
in  the  robes  of  the  flesh.  Hence  not  only  words  for  soul  itself, 
but  all  abstract  terms,  all  spiritual  terms,  all  words  significant 
of  mental  Entities,  properties,  or  acts,  do  ever  present  in  their 
primary  sen^e,  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  must  pre- 
sent, some  material  substance,  or  agent,  or  some  sensation,  or 
some  sensible  action,  or  phenomenon,  as  the  inner  word^  if  we 
may  so  style  it,  which  does  itself  re^present  the  abstract  or 
spiritual  notion.  As  we  have  elsewhere  remarked,  there  are, 
and  must  ie,  two  stages  in  this  process.  The  outward  word 
or  utterance  stands  primarily  for  some  material  essence,  or 
sensible  action,  and  this  material  substance,  or  sensible  action, 
is  itself  the  iimer  language  of  the  soul  to  express  the  spiritual 
conception.  In  this  manner  does  the  representative,  thus  sent 
forth,  reach  at  last  the  ear  or  eye  for  which  it  was  designed, 
and  tiirough  which,  by  like  repeated  stages,  though  in  a  reverse 
order,  it  is  finally  conveyed  to  another  spiritual  inhabitant 
enclosed  in  a  like  cavern  of  the  flesh. 

Such,  then,  is  the  necessity  our  present  organization.  Spiritual 
ideas,  and  even  the  ideas  of  spirit,  must  array  themselves  in  the 
robes  of  the  flesh.  They  must  puton  the  garb  of  materiality.  But 
the  more  truly  spiritual  they  are,  or  the  more  removed  from  every 
notion  of  matter,  the  mo  re  etherial  will  be  the  dress  assumed ;  or, 

1  The  expreseions  (fwfwt  ^rvsufwcTixov,  a  spiritual  body,  and  (fwfwt  -J^w^w^^ 
an  animal  body,  (1  Cor.  15 :  44)  if  not  contradictory  and  anmeaning,  would 
seem,  nevertbeleas,  to  transcend  all  human  comprehension,  as  long  as  we  re- 
gard the  adjectives  as  in  any  sense  denoting  the  maierial  from,  or  out  of  which 
Uie  body  is  constituted ;  and  if  we  take  it  so  in  the  one  case,  we  must  also  in 
the  other.    If  the  one  is  a  body  made  or  formed  of  flrvaiJfwt,  the  other  is  a  body 

formed  of  ^J'^'X^-  It  becomes  plain,  however,  if  we  regard  the  terms  as  denoting 
the  predominant  influences  under  which  the  present  and  the  future  roan  are 
respectively  held.    A  body  perfectly  obedient  to  spiritual  direction — the  soul's 

servant  instead  of  its  master ;  is  (fuiit^  ^vsu/xa^rixov^ust  as  a  spirit,  under  the 
direction  of  the  flpsh,  is  ^fovrnui  tfa^ixov,  or  "a  carnal  mind." 
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rather,  the  less  grossly  material  the  vehicle  in  which  this  myste- 
rious voyage  from  soul  to  soul,  througl^  the  two  intervening 
oceans  of  sense,  is  at  last  accomplished. 

The  spiritualizing  propensity,  then,  is  seen  in  the  fact,  that 
in  all  languages  this  inner  word,  thus  itself  represented  by  the 
outward  name,  is  that  substance  which  is  conceived  to  be  the 
farthest  removed  towards  the  ultinjiate  7erge  of  matter,  if  not, 
in  fact,  even  beyond  its  utmost  border?.  Instead,  1}hen,  of 
favoring  materialism,  these  terms  show  how. much  the  human 
mind  has  ever  abhorred  it,  shrunk  from  it,  gone  to  the  greatest 
distance  from  it  the  law  of  its  present  connection  would  per- 
mit, or,  in  other  words,  to  the  very  end  of  its  chain.  It  mani- 
fests its  tendency  to  the  spiritual  by  selecting  (since  it  was 
thus  compelled  to  make  use  of  them)  material  representations 
of  the  most  etherial,  or  seemingly  least  material  kind.  Lan- 
guage thus  proves  tiiat  soul,  in  all  names  for  itself,  has  ever 
striven  to  get  as  far  from  the  corporeal  as  it  possibly  could.  Its 
nn,  M3,  (pv^^  rvsufwt,  anima,  spiritus^  soul^  sawlj  siel^  ziel,  CB^eele 
SDeift  (gust)  ghost^  have  all  presented  this  notionj  and  this  ten- 
dency, more  or  less,  according  to  the  accurate  or  inaccurate 
scientific  conceptions  of  the  ages  when  they  were  first  employ- 
ed. The  substance  supposed  to  stand  next  to  immateriality 
has  been  the  one  selected  as  this  inner  word  or  symbol.  This 
is  proved,  too,  from  the  fact,  that  as  progressive  knowledge  has 
revealed  more  and  more  of  the  materiality  of  these  first  con- 
ceptions, languacre  has  taken  another  step  to  a  term  supposed 
to  be  of  a  still  more  refined  significance.  The  soul,  which  in 
the  earliest  ages  is  called  air  or  breathy  is  afterward  charac- 
terized by  epithets  derived  from  the  fire,  or  the  supposed  hea- 
venly sBlJier.  This  first  manifests  itself  in  poetry  (or  in  that 
early  musing,  mystical,  semi-poetical  theology  to  which  we 
may  give  the  general  name  of  Orphic,)  until  in  time  the 
phraseology  passes  into  general  use,  and  becomes  incorpora4;ed 
into  the  common  dialect.  The  fire,  or  eether,  is  thus  brought 
in  as  a  higher  or  more  refined  order  of  substance,  as  something 
more  removed  from  gross  matter,  ox  more  nearly  approaching 
that  region  of  pure  immateriaUty  to  which  the  imprisoned  soul 
ever  draws  nearer  and  nearer  in  seeking  the  best  name  for 
herself,  but  which,  in  this  way,  she  can  never  fully  reach  dur- 
ing her  present  connection  with  a  material  organization.  This 
is  the  only  method  she  can  take  without  employing,  in  opposi- 
tion to  nature  and  all  analogy,  arbitrary  and  unrepresentative 
sounds,  affording  in  themselves  no  clue  to  their  application,  and 
standing  for  ideas  as  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  represent  un- 
known quantities  in  algebra. 

Sometimes,  too,  there  may  mingle  with  these  symbols  other 
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conceptions  beside  that  of  immateriality, — such  as  the  mys- 
terious invisibility  ot  the  wind,  the  upward  tendency  of  the 
flame,  the  fancied  universality  and  eternity  of  the  substance 
styled  sBther ;  which  having  its  seat  above  the  atmosphere,  was 
supposed  to  pervade  all  «pace,  and  was  regarded  by  those  who 
verged  toward  a  pantheistic  view  of  the  universe,  as  the  sen- 
sorium  of  the  divinity,  or  animus  mundi.  Hence  it  is  styled 
"  most  holy,  most  solemn,  or  sacred" — 

*Ai6i^  (f8|Xvorarov  /Siod^fiifMv  iravruv,! 
"  Source  and  nourisher  of  life  to  all  things." 

We  may  take  a  step  farther  than  this,  and  regard  these  names 
not  only  as  denoting  the  least  material  substances,  and,  in  this 
way,  the  best  representatives  of  spirit,  but  as  actually  expres- 
sive of  what  was  supposed  itself  to  be  an  immaterial  entity,  and 
which  might  therefore  be  rationally  regarded  as  actually  con- 
stituting, instead  of  being  merely  representative  of,  the  imma- 
terial principle  in  man. 

There  has  always  been  a  tendency  in  the  human  mind  to 
hold  to  the  real  existence  of  supposed  substances,  which,  al- 
though not  regarded  in  themselves  as  spirit,  might  still  be 
viewed,  in  some  way,  as  immaterial  active  entities,  incapable 
of  being  resolved  into  any  mere  results  or  affections  of  matter, 
although  rekted  to  it.  There  is  also  an  analogous  intermedi- 
ate conception  of  this  kind,  belonging  to  what  may  be  called 
the  spiritual  side  of  being.  Thus  truth  may  be  regarded  as  a 
real  entity  related  to  mind,  yet  not  spiritual,  or  of  the  same 
essence  with  mind  ;  and  so  also  those  powers  to  which  we  have 
alluded  as  having  a  place  in  the  belief  of  mankind,  may  be 
viewed  as  real  entities  related  to  matter,  and  yet  not  matter, — 
that  is  immaterial.  Even  in  modem  science,  this  seemingly 
intermediate  region  has  not  yet  been  fully  closed  up.  It  is  still 
occupied  by  that  unknown  class  of  agencies  which,  as  exhibit- 
ed under  different  modifications,  we  style  light,  electricity,  or 
magnetism.  The  field  may,  have  been  slowly  narrowing,  but 
ever,  as  substances  or  agencies,  supposed,  tiirough  defective 
science,  to  belong  to  this  class,  have  been  found  actually  to  pos- 
sess materiality,  has  the  mind  been  only  driven  farther  and 
farther  back  to  discover  a  similar  principium^  or  to  look  for  the 
realization  of  its  thought  (a  thought  it*  cannot  surrender)  in 
something  else, — in  some  remote  ground  or  limit,  still  farther 
removed  from  the  obviously  material.  Even  when  light  and 
magnetism  shall  have  been  clearly  proved  to  belong  to  the  or- 
der of  material  substances,  (if  they  ever  shall  be  thus  proved,) 
the  iimate  belief  will  still  seek  its  object  in  what  are  called  the 

^Aristophanes  Clouds,  570. 
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attractive  powers.  It  will  still  remain  in  gravitation  and  cohe- 
sion ;  and  when  these,  too,  are  resolved  into  invisible  and  im- 
ponderable fluids,  there  will  even  then  be  presented  the  idea  of 
a  power  still  farther  back — the  idea  of  something  which  would 
seem  to  be  neither  spirit,  nor  matter,  nor  any  known  property 
or  affection  of  either,  and  yet  a  real  and  powerful  entity.  Now, 
without  being  required  to  admit  any  actual  existence  of  such 
mid-region  of  entities,  we  may  advert  to  the  belief  in  it,  and 
the  constant  tendency  of  the  mind  to  seek  for  it,  as  having  an 
important  bearing  on  our  present  argument.  Air  once  occu- 
pied a  place  in  the  humckn  thought  similar  to  that  which  is 
now  possessed  by  the  subtle,  imponderable  agents  of  the  modern 
chemist.  It  may,  accordingly,  have  been  so  universally  taken 
as  the  best  name  ifor  soul,  not  simply  because  it  was  supposed 
to  be  the  least  material  of  all  substances  then  known,  but  be- 
cause it  was  actually  regarded  as  an  immaterial  agdnt,  in  which 
dwelt  the  immaterial  life  or  energy  of  the  spirit.-  Everything 
combined  to  render  it  remarkable  and  mysterious.  It  was  in- 
visible, yet  most  powerful.  It  was  unseen  by  the  eye,  yet  pos- 
sessed a  strange  and  incomprehensible  voice  for  the  ear.  **The 
wind  blew  where  it  listed  ;  men  heard  the  voice  therepf,  but 
could  not  tell  whence  it  came,  nor  whither  it  departed."  It 
was  felt,  yet  could  not  be  grasped  nor  held ;  produced  its  effects, 
and  exerted  its  powerful  energies  in  space,  and  yet  in  that 
space  there  seemed,  to  the  senses,  nought  but  vacancy — no- 
thing which  could  be  seen,  or  fixed,  or  weighed,  or  measured. 
In  this  way,  too,  came  the  same  terms  to  be  applied  to  the 
great  unseen  Soul  that  ruled  the  universe.  Those  who  urge 
the  objection  we  are  considering,  drawn  from  the  supposed  ma- 
teriality of  the  symbols  and  names  employed,  should  remember 
that  Grod  too,  in  the  Bible,  is  styled  nn,  spirit,  (wind,  air,) 
and  not  only  this,  but  also  mnn  'n'?^  Elohe  Ruhoth,  "  The 
God  of  the  spirits  to  all  that  is  flesh."  Those,  then,  who  would 
divest  the  Old  Testament  of  all  spirituality  in  respect  to  man, 
because  its  terms  for  soul  signify  only  air  or  breath,  (an  argu- 
ment we  have  seen  advanced,)  must,  to  be  consistent,  regard 
the  Jews  as  believing  that  the  wind  was  the  God  who  made 
the  worlds,-^that  it  was  the  wind,  or  a  wind  which  entered 
into  covenant  with  their  fathers,  which  spake  to  them  from  the 
fires  of  Sinai,  and  represents  itself  to  Moses,  in  the  burning 
bush,  as  the  I  AM  THAT  I  AM,  the  sole,  eternal,  self-existent 
fountain  of  all  being.  Such  a  view  would  fully  justify  the 
assertion  of  the  Roman  Satirist,  that  the  Jews  believed 

*^Nn  prster  nabes,  acia,  atque  coelam  inane;" 
In  nought  but  clouds,  and  air,  and  empty  heavens. 
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Should  it,  however,  be  admitted,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  primitive  mind  did  use  these  terms  as  significant  of 
something  material,  and  that,  too,  not  as  symbolical,  but  as 
denoting  the  very  substance  of  the  living  principle  itself,  still, 
even  the  extreme  and  wholly  unauthorized  view  will  not  estab- 
lish that  gross  theory  it  is  brought  to  support.  "We  may  dis- 
tinguish betweu  the  idea  of  the  incorporeal  and  that  of  the 
immaterial.  The  clear  duality  of  soul  and  body  (the  impor- 
tant point  which,  we  contend,  has  been  always  recognized, 
however  incorrect  the  philosophy  attending  it,)  may  be  as 
firmly  maintained  by  the  one  as  by  the  other.  Admitting  that, 
in  their  gross  conceptions,  the  soul  may  have  been  regarded  as, 
in  itself,  something  material,  still  it  might  be  viewed,  and  was 
viewed,  as  distinct  from  the  bodily  organization.  It  was  still 
soul  as  opposed  to  body,  nn,  as  opposed  to  "^2^3,  ^J/ux^  as  op- 
posed to  ^wfwt,  or  spirit  as  opposed  to  flesh. 

To  make  this  clear,  we  may  observe,  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  materialism.  The  one  may  be  the  offspring  of  gross 
irrationality,  and  yet  truly  conservative  of  the  idea  on  which 
we  have  so  much  insisted,  (the  idea  of  the  fundamental  distinc- 
tion betW^een  the  soul  and  the  present  human  body  as  separate 
entities)  together  with  all  the  moral  and  religious  notions  closely 
connected  with  such  acknowledged  diferenoe.  The  other  form 
of  materialism  may  be  refined,  philosophical,  and  scientific. 
It  may  even  seem  to  assume  a  highly  spiritual  aspect ;  and  yet 
be  radically  destructive  of  any  conception  of  the  soul  as  a  dis- 
tinct reality,  and  of  all  those  views  of  present  moral  accounta- 
bility, and  future  survivorship,  which  flow  so  naturally  from  it. 

Again :  The  soul,  as  a  soul,  may  be  regarded  as  actually  com- 
posed pr  constituted  of  some  material  substance.  Such  a  doc- 
trine, it  is  true,  tnay  be  very  irrational  and  unscientific,  and  yet 
sincerely  and  consistently  held  in  connection  with  the  other 
ideas  of  the  spirit's  distinct  entity,  independence,  and  survivor- 
ship. This  material  substance  m^y  be  supposed  to  be  more  or 
less  CBtherial, — as  fire,  or  ether,  or  the  grosser  air, — and  yet 
a  substance,  a  system  by  itself — separate  from  the  body  in 
energy,  in  identity,  and  capable  of  existing  apart  from  it  in  time 
and  locality.  It  may  be  viewed  as  joined  to  it  for  a  season, 
and  yet  as  having  received  its  genesis  from  a  sphere  higher 
than  that  of  its  earthly  residence.  It  may  be  regarded  as 
coming  into  the  body  from  this  higher  world  of  materiality, 
instead  of  being  a  natural  outgrowth,  and  again,  as  going 
avjay  from  the  body,  as  surviving  the  body,  and  as  living,  in 
this  sense,  a  disernbodied  thought  not  an  immaterial  life, — 
cUfufittTov,  incorporeumy  though  not  aOXov,  There  may  be  meta- 
physical objections  to  this,  but  in  other  respects,  the  view  may 
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be  perfectly  cdndistent  and  conservative  of  the  highest  moral 
truths  relating  to  our  being  and  our  accountability. 

Of  the  other  form  of  materialism  it  is  the  peculiar  character- 
istic that  it  makes  the  soul  to  be,  not  matter,  but  something 
lower— even  a  result  df  matter.  It  is  an  effect  merely — an 
effect  of  organization — a  harmony  of  material  strings.  Man 
is  not  composed  of  two  parts.  He  is  not  soul  and  body,  but 
body  only.  What  is  called  the  spirit  has  not  even  the  dignity 
and  rank  of  matter.  It  is  a  nonentity.  It  is  the  hum  of  an 
-Solean  wind-harp,  having  no  essence,  or  esse^  aside. from  the 
motions  of  the  syntagma  of  strings  by  which  it  id  produced. 
It  is  not  the  self-subsisting  harmonizing  principle,  but  the 
transient  harmony  which  is  only  what  the  chords  and  their 
tension  may  permit  it  to  be.  It  is  not  the  vivifying  power,  it 
is  not  the  cause  of  vitality  and  intelligence,  but  a  certain  effect,! 
called  life  and  thought,  resulting  from  a  certain  site,  figure, 
and  motion  of  the  particles  and  fluids  of  which  the  body  is 
composed.  ;  ' 

Between  these  two  systems  of  materialism,  there  may  be, 
as  far  as  pretension  is  concerned,  an  immense  difference.  The 
one,  in  regard  to  its  philosophy  at  least,  may  be  more  gross  ; 
the  other  more  refined.  The  one  may  betray  ignorance  of  the 
very  first  elements  of  certain  departments  of  knowledge  ;  ^e 
other  may  boast  loudly  of  its  science.  And  yet,  were  the 
writer  compelled  to  choose  between  them,  he  would  say  with- 
out hesitation — Let  me  believe  that  the  soul,  as  a  soul,  is  fire, 
is  aether,  is  air,  is  fluid,  is  blood,  is  earth,  or  lead,  dr  iron  even, 
if  there  can  still  be  maintained,  consistently  or  inconsistently, 
its  destined  entity,  its  separate  and  higher  originality,  its  per- 
sonality,  its  spiritual  sovereignty,  its  survivorship.  We  would 
cling  to  this,  however  gross  it  might  seem  as  a  science  or  a 
philosophy,  rather  than  hold  to  any  form  of  transcendental  pan- 
theism, or  pananthropism,  which  denies  and  confounds  the 
duality,  either  by  resolving  Spirit  into  matter,  or  by  subli- 
mating body  into  the  sphere  of  soul,  or  by  nlaking  either  of 
these  distincit  two  the  effect,  or  out-working,  or  evolution,  or 
ultimate,  of  the  other.  There  is  an  aspect  of  this  philosophy 
which  indignantly  spurns  the  name  of  materialism ;  it  would 
even  seem  to  ape  the  highest  spirituality ;  it  talks  boastingly  ef 
faith,  and  declaims  against  sensualism, — and  yet,  after  all, 
makes  out  man  to  be  but  a  microscopic  lens,  refracting  and 
transmitting  the  panorama  of  nature,  and  has  even  for  its  high- 
est thought  of  Grod  nothing  more  than  the  idea  of  the  wind- 
harp,  or  organ,  through  which  is  ever  pouring  the  eternal  an- 
them of  the  universe. 

From  such  a  false  hyper ^spiritualistn  we  turn  to  the  Bible  for 
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refuge  and  relief.  We  thank  God  that  his  blessed  book  avoids 
all  appearance  of  philosophical  argument, — ^that  it  merely 
adopts  the  ordinary  distinctive  language  which  has  had  its  ori- 
gin in  our  most  obvious  psychological  necessities, — ^that  it  sim- 
ply places  soul  and  bodt/,  flesh  arid  spirit,  in  contrast,  without 
indulging  in  any  speculations  as  to  their  essence  or  their 
nature, — that  whilst  it  has  nought  to  sav  of  substance  or  acci- 
dent, it  traces  one  part  of  humanity  to  tlie  earth,  the  other  to 
the  eternal  Breath  or  Spirit,  or  Ruah  in  the  heavens, — that 
it  so  distinctly,  yet  kindly,  speaks  of  the  one  as  frail,  earthly, 
and  incapable  of  sustaining  its  own  infirmities,  (Prov.  18 :  14,) 
and  of  the  other  as  not  only  the  sustainer  of  the  flesh,  but  as 
itself  sustained  by  God's  power,  enlightened  by  the  light  of 
his  Gountendnce,  having  an  interest  in  his  righteousness,  and 
capable  of  sharing  in  his  salvation. 

And  so,  too,  in  respect  to  God  and  the  universe.  Be  it  that 
the  Bible  comes  down  to  the  very  verge  of  anthropomorphism, 
and  anthroppperthism,  in  setting  forth  what  this  age,  above  all 
others,  so  much  wants,  a  vivid  view  of  the  Divine  personality 
and  personal  providence.  It  is  enough  for  us  (and  we  ought 
gladly  to  accept  it  in  lieu  of  all  philosophy,)  that  he  is  therein 
represented  as  the  eternal  Ruah,  or  spirit  who  distinctly  pre- 
sents himself  to  us  as  separate  from  the  universe  he  has  created 
— as  above  the  universe, — ^ruling  over  the  universe  (4^^ 
{HTSgxotfii^ia  as  well  as  ^yxoirfxta) — ^making  all  natural  agencies 
subordinate  to  moral  personal  ends,  and  thus  originating,  sus- 
taining, wielding,  dispensing  with,  or  utterly  violating  nature, 
according  as  may  be  required  for  the  manifestation  of  that  high 
sovereignity,  those  holy  attributes  of  justice  and  providence, 
which,  even  in  connection  with  anthropomorphic  views,  are  so 
much  higher  and  more  valuable  than  any  merely  philosophical 
or  scientific  theism  that  discards  them,  or  keeps  them  in 
the  background  of  its  systems  of  man  and  of  the  uni- 
verse. Better  believe  ex  animo  in  what  is  called  the  gross- 
ness  of  the  Old  Testament  anthropomorphism, —  that  God 
talked  face  to  face  with  Abraham  in  the  field  of  Mamre, — ^that 
"  he  came  down  to  see  the  sons  of  men,  and  the  tower  they 
were  building"  on  the  plain  of  Shinar, — ^that  he  held  con- 
verse with  Elijah  on  the  summit  of  Carmel,— that  he  spake 
with  Moses  in  the  burning  mount,  and  placed  hin>  in  the  cleft 
of  the  rock  as  he  passed  by,  and  manifested  to  his  human 
vision  his  ahorim,  or  the  finite  and  temporal  aspect  of  infinite 
and  eternal'  Deity, — far  better  to  give  our  hearty  credence  to 
these  clear  representations  of  the  Divine  personality  and  provi- 
dence^ than  to  confound  and  enfeeble  the  mind  with  th^  misty 
pantheistic  impersonality  of  those  rhapsodizing  schools  that 
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destroy  all  distinotion  of  G-od,  and  nature,  and  soul,  and  the 
world,  and  yet  claim  to  be  the  most  spiritual  as  well  as  the 
most  profound. 

This  conception  of  air^  wind,  or  breath,  may  be  regarded  as 
primary  in  almost  all  terms  for  isoul.  The  most  important 
tongues  ever  present  this  peculiarity  of  human  speech,  and  it 
may  safely  be  regarded  as  universal.  ,  We  need  only  advert  to 
a  few  of  the  ancient  and  modern  languages.  ^  It  is  enough 
barely  to  mention  the  Q-rejek  irvsufm  and  the  Hebrew  nn. 
The  older  and  more  general  word  -^.v/^  although  the  primary 
sense  is  obsolete,  presents  the  same  conception  of  atV.or  vrind  ; 
aitd  hence  the  sense  of  coolness.  The  Latin  animus  is  clearly 
the  same  with  the  Greek  avfifto^  Spirit  is  from  spiro^  and 
this  from  the  very  sound  and  motion  of  respiration.  The  Ger- 
man secle^  and  the  English  soul  (Saxon  sdwl)  do  not,  at  first 
view,  so  distinctly  present  the  common  conception ;  but  the 
double  vowel  in  the  erne,  and  the  compensating  diphthong  in  the 
other,  show  that  they  are  both  from  an  old  root  that  has  lost  a 
guttural,  and  which  may  be  supposed  to  contain  the  radical 
idea.  This  must  be  segely  the  sail  of  a  ship,  evidently  carrying 
us  back  to  an  older  meaning,  to  &/ot(7,or  breathe^  like  the  Latin 
fio  flare^  from  whence  come  flame  and  afflatus.  Thia^  is  the 
same  with  our  saily  to  which  family  would  also  seem  to  belong 
the  word  soul,  thus  presenting  the  same  significance  with  the 
Latin  and  Greek  terms,  and  by  a  similar  metaphorical  deriva- 
tion. With  geist^  ghost ^  compare  the  Saxon  gast^  gas,  gust. 
The  latter  term  seems  peculiarly  connected  witii  ghost,  as  gene* 
rally  now  applied  to  a  spirit  departed  from  the  body.  It  sug- 
gests the  flittering,  gliding  motion,  which  the  legendary 
imagination  has  ever  given  to  the  disembodied  apparition,  espe- 
cially to  its  departure,  when 

it  scents  the  morning  air, 
And  hies  to  its  confine* 

Thus  the  ghost  of  Anchises — 

Jaroque  vale  :  torquet  medios  nox  humida  carsus, 

£t  me  ssevus  equis  Oriens  affiavit  arihelis, 

Dixerat,  et  tenaes  fugit,  cea  furaus,  in  auras.-^JEneid,  v.  738. 

tennesqne  recessit  in  auras 
Par  levibus  ventU. — ^Ib.  ii.  791. 

We  would,  however,  at  present,  dwell  more  especially  on  the 
Hebrew  words,  and  lie  language  respecting  soul  and  body 
which  is  most  commonly  employed  in  the  Old  Testament.  And 
fuBst,  let  us  turn  to  that  remarkable  account  given  Gen.  2  i  7, 
and  in  which,  we  think,  is  to  be  found  the  origin  of  this  dis- 
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tinction  that  runs  through  all  language,  as  Well  as  of  the 
peculiar  phraseology  which  has  ever  been  employed  to  present 
it.  We  have  ascribed  this  distinction  of  terms  to  the  L&ws  of 
the  human  mind. .  In  perfect  consistency  with  this,  however, 
we  may  also  trace  it  to  this  ancient  account,  and  the  fact  it 
sets  forth,  as  a  collateral  8is  well  as  ultimate  cause.  ^^  And 
Jehovah  Elohim,"  it  says,  "  formed  man  of  earth  from  earth,^^ 
nDiKH-iD  DiKH, — or,  as  Paul  expresses  it,  "/row  the  earth 
earthpj^^  "  and  then,"  proceeds  the  narrative,  "  he  breathed 
into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  lives,  (the  term,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered by  the  Hebrew  scholar,  is  plural,)  and  (thus)  the  man 
(this  previous  man  of  earth)  became  a  living  soul,"  or  "  a  soul 
of  life," — ^a -soul  now  livinj^  in,  and  the  cause  of  life  to,  a  living 
body.  The  phrase  n'n  era^  {nephesh  haggah)  is  also  used  of  the 
animal  creatures,  and,  therefore,  the  emphasis  here  must  be  on 
the  manner^  rather  than  on  the/ac^,  or  the  mere  concluding  asser- 
tion. There  is  meant  to  be  set  forth  the  pre-eminently  divine 
manner  in  which  the  human  organization  became  spiritualized. 
And  thfis  man  became  a  nephesh  haggah — a  living  soul. 

We  cannot  help  regarding  the  names  referred  to,  and  the 
distinction  implied  by  them  in  all  languages,  as  but  the  echo 
of  this  most  ancient  account  of  the  human  origin.  Grod's  voice, 
uttered  in  his  earliest  revelation,  sounds  in  perfect  harmony 
with  the  law  of  the  human  mind  as  thus  revealed  in  human 
speech — ^501^/ .and  body — -flesh  and  sjwnY,— earth  from  earth 
and  the  Divine  ama,  or  breath  of  Q-od,  which  comes  down 
from  the  highest  heaven.  We  hear  this  same  echo,  too,  repeat- 
ed from  other  parts  of  the  Sacred  Volume.  Even  in  the  so- 
lemn sentence,  "  Retu>rn  to  your  dust^'^  there  is  implied  the 
presence  of  this  higher  and  heavenly  principle — ^that,  which 
makes  man  more  than  earth — ^that  at  whose  departure  tiie 
mortal  residue  returns  to  the  bosom  of  the  earthly  parent,  and 
which  will  again  constitute  its  reviving  power  when  the  same 
divine  voice  i^all  sound  through  the  realms  of  Sheol  or  Hades, 
saying  '^  Come  again^  Bene-Adam.  Come  back  again,  ye  sons  of 
earth,  and  from  the  eietrtti."  There  is,  too,  an  evident  refer- 
ence to  this  narrative  of  the  human  origin,  Ecclesiastes  12 :  7, 
where  the  dust  is  said  to  return  to  earth  as  it  was,  and  the 
ruah  or  spirit  unto  God  who  gave  it.  Even  in  the  Grecian 
poetry  may  be  traced  the  ancient  strain  distinctly  uttering  the 
same  thought,  and  presenting,  in  the  same  language,  the  same 
distinction  of  essence  and  origin. 

I  Thus  rendered  in  the  prayer-book  version  of  the  90th  Psalm.  The  word 
)2W  nuiy  certainly  have  the  one  sense  as  weU  as  the  other.  Why  nay  not 
both  be  implied  ? 
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The  aoul  to  the  lethOTia  1  heavens, 

The  body  to  ita  earth. — Eurip.  Sup.  535. 

Some  might  charge  even  this  statement  in  G-enesis  with 
materializing  conceptions ;  and  they  might  be  right,  or  at  least 
have  apla  usible  argument,  if  no  account  ware  to  be  taken  of 
the  law  of  language  on  which  we  have  dWelt.  Even  here,  the 
soul,  it  maj  be  said,  is  merely  air;  it  is  neshamahj  breath.  It 
is  said  to  be  breathed  into  man,  and  he  breathes  in  return  and 
lives ;  and  hence  he  is  said  to  become  a  living  or  breathing  soul 
-i-a  spirit,  a  ghost.  But  here  again,  we  say,  let  there  be 
marked  the  evident  contrast  and  opposition  intended.  Here 
again  our  idea  of  the  materiality  or  immateriality  of  either, 
or  of  both  substances,  becomes  of  less  importance  than  the  re- 
cognition of  the  duality.  We  are  called  again  to  observe  the 
distinction  between  the  two  principles  of  humanity,  their  ac- 
tion and  their  origin.  Whether  involving  immateriality  or  not, 
it  is  a  distinction,  on  the  very  face  of  the  account,  as  wide  as 
heaven  and  earth.  Let  us  look  at  it  again  in  its  most  striking 
particulars.  G-od  had  formed  the  human  bodp  of  the  earth  or 
earthly  elements.  There  it  lay  before  him,  as  yet  inert  and 
inanimate.  It  was  like  the  dry  bones  in  the  valley  of  vision, 
before  the  Prophet  had  said.  Come,  0  wind,  and  breathe  upon 
them.  As  a  bodily  organization  it  was  perfect ;  no  material 
or  physiological  part  defective  ; — ^the  lungs  in  perfect  order, — 
the  air,  too,  surrounding  them  on  all  sides  and  penetrating 
every  part.  Still  there  was  no  real  breath,  for  the  breath  was 
not  yet  present.  There  was  no  life,  no  motion,  no  emotion, 
no  intelligence.  "  And  Q-od  breathed,"  says  this  ancient  nar- 
rative. "  The  Spirit  of  God,"  says  Elihu  (Job  30 :  4),  in  evi- 
dent allusion  to  this  very  language,  '^  hath  made  me,  and  the 
breath  of  the  Almighty  hath  given  me  life."  Now,  the  sacred 
writers  must  have  had  some  meaning  in  such  passages, — ^some 
meaning  which  they  deemed  of  great  importance,  and  which 
was  far  above  any  mere  play  upon  words,  or  trifling  with  lan- 
guage. What,  then,  was  signified  by  this  mysterious  breath 
of  the  Almighty  ?  Could  it  have  been  intended  to  denote  the 
mere  play  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere?  In  the  use  of  this 
remarkable  language,  was  there  nothing  more  in  view  than  the 
inhaled  and  exhaled  air, — a  substance  in  itself,  as  much  be- 
longing to  the  earth  as  the  grosser  elements,  particles,  and 
fluids  of  which  the  body  was  directly  formed?  Shall  those 
who  would  thus  interpret,  ever  dare  to  impute  their  own  an- 
thropopathism  to  Moses  and  the  Old  Scriptures  ?    Let  us  pro- 
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ceed  again  with  our  inspection  of  the  record.  ^^  And  Ood 
breathed^^  into  this  man  of  earth,  (rov  ^rgdirov  av^fw^rov  sx  f% 
(1  Cor.  15:  47)  y^jfjXOIKON).  Call  it  emanation  or 
what  yon  will;  yet  here  we  contend  is  there  distinct 
mention  of  an  unearthly  principle^ — something  which  may 
be  truly  said  to  have  been  originally  divine,  althou^  be- 
coming strictly  human — (and  here  we  avoid  all  those  imputa- 
tions of  a  pantheistic  tendency  with  which  such  a  view  may  be 
charged  when  incautiously  held) — ^becoming  strictly  human  by 
its  separation  from  its  celestial  source,  and  its  individualizing 
union  with  him  who  was  to  be  the  appointed  father  and  repre- 
sentative of  our  race.  Here  was  born  the  humanity.  Here 
was  that  which  was  higher  than  the  body — something  which 
came  from  the  spiritual  principle  of  the  universe — something 
which  did  not  grow  Out  o/,  but  came  down  to  and  into  the 
human  bodily  organization,  after  it  had  been  formed,  in  all  its 
physical  perfection,  from  the  earth,  and  which,  therefore,  we 
may  feel  assured  will  not  perish  when  the  earth  returns  to 
earth  again. 

The  terms  for  soul  in  the  Hebrew  arQ  certainly  among  the 
oldest,  however  much  it  may  be  contended  for  the  equal  or 
superior  antiquity  of  some  other  Oriental  tongues.  At  all 
events,  it  claims  our  attention  as  the  language  of  the  earliest 
divine  revelation.  In  the  Hebrew,  as  every  Biblical  scholar 
knows,  there  are  three  principal  terms  for  soul, — nn 
(kuah^)  M3  (Nephesh)  and  noara  \Neshamah) ;  in  all  of 
which  there  is  this  same  radical  conception,  more  or  less  modi- 
fied, however,  by  related  ideas.  Ruah  \a  the  wind,  the  air, 
generally  ;  Nephesh  and  Neshamah  more  properly  breathj  or  air 
inhaled.  The  first  is  generally  used  of  the  soul  in  its  higher 
aspects  of  affection  and  intelligence,  and  in  its  connection 
with  the  universal  Ruah.  Nephesh  is  not  much  employed 
to  denote  the  intellect.  It  is  firequently  used  of  the  affections, 
the  disposition,  or  the  general  character ;  as  in  Exod.  23 :  9, 
^^  For  ye  know  the  soul  (Nephesh,  the  feelings^)  of  the  stranger. '^^ 
Sometimes  it  is  taken  for  the  whole  personality,  as  in  those 
passages  in  which  the  Psalmist  apostrophizes  his  spirit,  or 
calls  upon  himself,  {t  is  not  unfrequently  applied  to  the 
appetites  and  propensities,  as  in  the  phrase  raJ  iv^  (baal 
nephesh^)  Prov.  32 :  2 ;  Isa.  55 :  2,  &c. ;  but  more  usually 
like  the  G-reek  4"^  is  it  employed  eis  the  most  general 
name  for  soul,  or  for  all  of  humanity  that  is  incorporeal,  or 
not  flesh.  Neshamah  is  most  commonly  significant  of  mere 
animation^  although  it  sometimes  has  the  higher  sense  of 
disposition  and  intelligence.  In  one  passage,  Prov.  20 :  27,  it 
rises  even  to  the  highest  significance  of  nephesh  or  ruah.     The 
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spirit  of  man  (nishmath  adam),  is  the  lamp  of  the  Lord,  explor- 
ing all  the  secret  chambers  of  thought.^ 

There  are  some  few  cases  in  whioh  ruah  is  taken  in  its 
primary  sense,  as  denoting  the  lowest  aspect  of  animation,  or, 
rather,  the  mere  breath  itself.  It  is  thus  employed  to  set  forth 
the  exceeding  frailty  of  humanity,  ds  a  vapor,  a  passing  wind, 
an  exhalation.  Thus,  in  Job,  7  :  7,  "  O  remember  that  my  life 
is  but  breath,''  or,  "  a  breath:'  So  also,  Ps;  78 :  39,  ''  A 
breath  that  departeth  and  returneth  no  more,''  This,  however, 
is  capable  of  a  higher  reference,  and  may  denote,  not  so  much 
the  mere  idea  of  frailty,  as  the  irrevocable  nature  of  the 
change  produced  by  dissolution.  Thus  ruah  may  be  taken, 
even  here,  for  the  surviving  spiritual  part,  going  out,  but  not 
lost — "  A  soul  that  goeth  forth  and  comefh  not  back  again," 
A  more  common  mode  to  express  frailty  is  derived  from  the 
other  department  of  our  nature,  which  for  this  purpose,  and 
when  man  is  viewed  under  this  aspect,  is  used  for  the  whole 
personality,  just  as  we  have  seen  that  in  the  loftier  invocations 
he  is  characterized  by  the  spiritual  part  alone.  To  set  forth 
the  transitoriness  of  the  present  condition,  he  is  called  ^esA. 
As  in  the  same  passage  of  the  78th  Psalm,  "  He  remepabered 
that  he  was  flesh,  and  that  when  the  spirit  departed,  it 
retujrned  not  back  again. ^'  So.  also  in  the  famous  passage 
Genesis  6  :  3,  ['  MY  spirit  shall  not  always  strive  with  man, 
{or  rule  over  his  earthly  nature),  seeing  that  he  is  flesh." 

All  materializing  inferences  from  such  passages  are  com- 
pletely nullified  by  the  fact,  that  ruah  is  applied  to  God  £is 
well  as  to  man,— or  rather  to  G-od  primarily,  and  as  the 
ground  of  its  being  applied  to  man.  In  the  first  chapter  of 
Grenesis,  we  have  the  Ruah  Elohim  that  moved,  or  more 
strictly,  according  to  the  Hebrew,  hovered  over  the  chaotic 
darkness;  or  as  Milton  paraphrazes it,  with  evident  allusion  to 
the  Evangelical  account  of  the  descent  of  the  spirit, 

i>ave-like  ssX  brooding  o'er  the  vast  abyss. 

Then,  it  is  the  generator  and  quickener  of  all  things  that 
have  life,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  organic  forms.  Thus 
also,  Ps.  104  :  30.  ''  Thou  sendest  forth  THY  spirit;  they 
are  created,  and  thou  renewest  the  face  of  the  earth."  Again, 
Job  26 :  13  :  **  By  HIS  spirit  he  hath  garnished  the  heavens  ;" 
or,  "  From  his  spirit  is  the  beauty  or  splendor  of  the  heavens.'' 


1  The  Hebrew  phrase  here,  jDD  ,mn  would  literally  mean,  the  in- 
terior parts  of  the  belly.  It  is  evidently,  however,  a  figurative  expression  of 
the  same  kind  with  those  employed,  Ps.  61 :  8,  for  the  more  hidden  department 
of  the  soul,  or  the  deepest  thought.  So  also  the  "reins,"  and  the  "inward 
parts,"  (3*^)  ima  pectoris  pemtnUia. 
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Buah  is  also  einployed  of  the  Divine  spirit  that  filled  the  an- 
cient seers.  In  other  words,  it  was  the  source  and  cause  of 
that  prophetic  and  interpreting  afflatus  which  opened  their  eyes 
to  the  divine  vision,  and  their  ears  to  the  divine  message.  As 
in  Ezek.  3:1)  ^' And  He  said, — Son  of  man,  stand  upon  thy 
feet,  and  I  will  speak  unto  thee  ;  And  the  spirit  entered  into 
me  when  he  spake,  so  that  I  heard  him  that  spake  unto  me." 
Hence,  such  a  one  was  called  D'hSk  btk  iish  elohim^  a  man 
of  God  (^ero^  <iv^f),  and  sometimes,  as  in  Hosea  9  :  7,  ish  haru- 
ah,  a  man  of  the  spirit^  or  a  spiritnal  man.  See  also  Gen.  41 : 
8S,  where,  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Joseph  and  Pharaoh,  it 
was  said  of  one  peculiarly  gifted  with  a  discerning  and  inter- 
preting knowledge,  "  The  spirit  ofGod^  or  the  Ruah  Elohim^ 
is  in  him.'\ ,  In  the  same,  or  a  similar  manner,  was  it  said  of 
a  man  who  nad  any  extraordinary  skill  of  invention  or  art, 
whether  useful  or  curious ^  as  in  Exodus  31 :  3 ;  35 :  31. 

It  is  thu3  used  to  denote  the  Divine  energy  in  three  distinct 
ways — as  the  life-giving  and  life-sustaining  power  of  the  natu* 
ral  creation — as  the  supernatural  quickener  of  the  human  sense 
to  see,  and  of  the  human  intelligence  to  know,  what  it  could 
not  otherwise  have  seen  or  known — and  thirdly,  as  the  moral 
power  which  is,  in  a  still  higher  manner  than  sense  and  intel- 
ligence, the  true  life  of  the  human  soul.  Examples  of  this  third 
application  are  too  familiar  for  citation.  In  its  widest  signifi- 
cance, howeVer,  and  in  that  which  comprehends  all  the  rest,  is 
it  applied  to  God,  in  the  remarkable  passage  to  which  we  have 
already  referred  ;  where  he  is  styled  El  Elohl-ruhoth — God — 
The  God  of  the  spirits  to  all  that  is  flesh.  This,  too,  is, 
doubtless,  the  origin  of  the  appellation  used  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews,  ^arri^  rwv  irvsufiowwy.  The  Father  of  spirits— where 
it  is  placed  in  direct  contrast  with  earthly  parents,  «^^  <^af»c 
ifiwv  ^a^igag,  "  the  fathers  of  our  flesh,"  or,  "  our  fathers  of  tiie 
flesh." 

Euah  is  employed,  not  only  for  the  human  spirit  as  residing 
in  an  earthly  body  during  the  present  life,  but  also  as  disem^- 
bodied,  or  regarded  as  dwelling  in  the  ghostly  world.  It  is 
thus  clearly  used  in  the  sublime  vision  of  Eliphaz,  (Job  iv.)  a 
passage,  by  the  way,  which  is  enough  to  refute  all  that  has 
been  ever  brought  forward  to  prove  the  Sadducean  creed  to  have 
been  that  of  the  ancient  Israel.  This  passage,  as  well  as  the 
account  of  the  bringing  up  of  Samuel  by  the  sorceress  of  En< 
dor,  (whatever  we  may  think  of  the  actual  fact  in  the  latter 
transaction,)  shows  conclusively  that  the  then  prevailing  opinion 
or  tradition  among  the  Jews  and  early  Arabians,  in  respect  to  a 
ghost- world,  was  the  same  as  now  prevails,  and  as  ever  has  pre- 
vailed among  mankind  from  the  beginning.     The  very  supersti- 
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tion  which  gave  rise  to  the  belief  in  the  possessors  of  the  Oboth,  or 
those  dealers  in  familiar  spirits  who  pretended  to  bring  up  the 
ghosts  from  Sheol,  or  the  Jewish  Hades,^  could  have  had  no 
meaning,  or  cause,  or  any  other  supposition  than  that  there  was 
among  the  Jews  as  strong  a  notion  as  now  exists  among  us,  of 
a  ghost- world,  or  realm  of  departed  souls,  and  of  the  possibility 
of  their  sometimes  coming  back  to  revisit  the  earth.  That  this 
should  occur,  even  in  dreams,  is  sufficient  for  our  argument,  as 
showing  the  popular  creed,  and  that  these  terms,  on  which  we 
are  dwelling,  were  supposed  to  indicate,  not  the  mere  breath 
of  respiration,  beginning  and  ending  with  the  bodily  organiza- 
tion,  but  some  living  power  or  entity  that  survived  the  bodily 
*  dissolution.  In  other  words,  soul  then  meant  the  same  that 
soul  does  how.  It  suggested  to  the  common  mind  the  same 
ideas.  It  was  connected  with  the  same  fearful  thought  of  an- 
other world,  or  ghostly  abode,  undefined  in  locality,  yet  still 
near  to  us  in  a  sense  that  might  well  awaken,  and  didawaken, 
an  interest  of  the  most  solemn  and  even  fearful  nature.  Jt  gave 
rise  to  visions  and  imaginations  the  same  as  now  haunt  the 
world.  An  age  or  race  of  confirmed  materialists  would  never 
be  apt  to  dream  of  ghosts,  or  even  io  fancy  scenes  such  as  that 
recorded  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  Job. 

But  to  return  to  this  most  serious  narration.  "  A  spirit,^' 
says  Eliphaz,  "  a  ruah  flitted  before  my  face.*'  It  was  a  mnd, 
say  some  of  the  unspiritualizing  commentators.  The  simplest 
study  of  the  context,  however,  will  enable  the  common  reader 
to  determine  for  himself  the  true  value  of  such  an  interpreta- 
tion. *'  A  spirit,  a  ghost  passed  before  my  face.  The  hair  of 
my  flesh  rose  up.  It  stood.  I  could  not  discern  the  form 
thereof,  and  yet  an  image  was  before  mine  eyes.  There  was 
silence,  and  yet  I  heard  a  voice  saying.  Shall  a  mortal  be  more 
just  than  God?  Shall  a  man  be  more  pure  than  his  Maker  ? 
How  strange,  we  cannot  avoid  remarking,  this  announce- 
ment from  the  spiritual  world,  and  yet  how  different  from  what 
would  be  expected  by  mere  human  curiosity.  Especially  may 
this  be  said  in  an  age  like  the  present,  so  characterized  by  its 
singular  mixture,  or  rather  jumble,  of  skepticism  and  credu- 
lity, of  pantheism  and  gnosticism,  of  Sadduceeism  and  demon- 
ology,  of  naturalism  and  idealism, — ^in  short,  of  a  secularizing 
sensualism,  assuming  the  garb  of  faith,  and  even  boasting  of 
its  spirituality.  But  the  declaration  made  by  this  ancient 
spirit  is  in  solemn  keeping  vTith  the  whole  description.  There 
is  no  attempted  disclosure  of  those  secrets  of  the  unseen  world 

I  The  reader  is  referred  to  tbe  2dd  No.  of  the  Fibliotheca  Sacra,  where  the 
writer  has  dwelt  on  the  kindred  topic  of  the  Jewish  belief  in  a  future  state^  and 
presented  views  he  would  otherwise  have  introduced  here. 
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which  human  curiosity  would  yainly  seek  to  penetrate.  There 
is  presented  no  physical  or  spiritual  theory  of  another  life,  no 
clairvoyant  system  of  psychology.  There  is  nothing  announced 
of  "  new  light  about  to  break  forth,"  or  of  any  throwing  down 
of  barriers  between  the  separated  worlds,  or  of  any  new  reve- 
lation of  the  mystery  of  being.  The  introduction  of  the  super- 
natural and  the  spiritual  is  not  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  to 
give  force  to  the  moral  truth,  and  vividness  to  the  moral  im- 
pression. 

And  in  this  idea,  is  to  be  found  the  striking  difference  be- 
tween a  true  and  a  spurious  revelation.  Where  Christ  has 
barely  raised  a  corner  of  the  veil,  and  given  us  a  few  brief 
sentences  respecting  the  physical  nature  of  the  other  exist- 
ence, Swedenborg  and  other  gnostical  dreamers  have  given  us 
volumes.  Where  prophets  and  apostles  have  hardly  dared  to 
look,  the  latter  have  rushed  boldly  in^  and  explored  the  whole 
spiritual  topography  •  Paul  *'  knew  a  man  in  Clucist  who  had 
been  caught  up  to  the  tiiird  heavens,"  yet  Paul  barely  ven- 
tures to  speak  of  '^  the  house  not  made  with  hands,"  and 
deems  it  enough  to  announce  the  psychological  fact,  that  in 
some  way,  through  God's  great  power,  '*  this  corruptible  will 
put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  immortality."  Even  *'  he 
who  came  down* from  heaven,"  and  "descended  into  Hades, 
and  rose  again  from  the  dead"-— even  he  has  thought  it  suffi- 
cient to  inform  us,  that  "  in  his  Father's  house,  there  are  many 
mansions,"  and  that  in  the  unseen  world  '*  there  is  a  great 
gulf"  between  the  lost  and  the  saved.  And  so  in  this  revela- 
tion given  to  Eliphaz ;  all  is  subservient  to  strictly  moral  ends. 
A  light  just  gleams  upon  us  from  the  spirit- world,  but  it  is  not 
so  much  to  i^ow  us  things  within  the  veil,  as  to  cast  its  irra- 
diation upon  our  moral  state,  and  to  present  more  distinctly 
our  moral  relations  to  the  invisible  and  the  eternal.  It  is  the 
solemn  announcement  of  that  great  moral  truth  which  is  most 
darkened  by  our  probationary  residence  in  the  flesh,  and  whidi 
it  most  concerns  us  to  know — ^the  great  truth  of  Q-od's  eternal 
righteousness,  notwithstanding  the  clouds  and  darkness  which, 
in  the  seemingly  chaotic  aspects  of  our  present  state,  may  ap- 
pear to  veil  the  splendors  of  that  high  attribute— the  great 
truth,  that  all  here  is  but  subservient  to  another  condition  of 
being  when  everything  that  is  wrong  shall  be  rectified,  and 
everything  that  is  morally  dark  shall  be  made  light.  And  I 
heard  a  voice  saying,  "  Shall  a  mortal  be  more  Just  than  God  ? 
Shall  a  man  be  more  ptire  than  his  Maker  ?^^ 

Such,  throughout,  is  what  may  be  called  the  awful  reserve 
of  the  Bible  as  compared  with  the  impudent  and  blasphemous 
assumptions  of  pseudo  revelations.     It  offers  to  us  the  disclo- 
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sure  of  no  physical,  o?  physiological,  or  physico-psychologioal 
secrets.  Even  if  this  were  good  for  ns,  and  the  truth  itself 
were  not  ineffable  in  respect  taour  present  state  an^d  faculties, 
still  it  may  be  supposed  to  be  kept  back,  because  we  have  first 
to  learn  a  higher  moral  lesson  connected  with  the  future  wprld ; 
and  until  tius  is  deeply  and  savingly  impressed  upon  the  soul, 
all  other  knowledge  in  respect  to  it  would  only  be  a  hindrance 
rather  than  an  advantage.  This  is  the  announcement  which 
pervades  the  Scriptures,  and  which  is  so  expressively  summed 
up  in  the  prophet's  solemn  charge :  "  Say  ye, 

**  Wo  to  the  wicked, 
It  shall  be  ill  with  him ; 

Joy  to  the  righteoils. 
It  shall  be  well  with  him.'' 

Without  this,  all  other  disclosures  would  but  blind  the  mind 
and  harden  the  heart.  Without  this,  although  the  ghosts  should 
rap  ever  so  loudly  at  the  partition  wall  whi^h  divides  them  from 
the  world  of  the  flesh— though 

"  The  sheeted  dead 
Should  squeak  and  gibber  in  our  street?," 

and  the  spirits  of  the  departed  congregate  in  mtiseums  and  pub- 
lic places  for  the  gratification  of  our  profane  curiosity,  we 
should  still  "cleave  unto  the  dust,"  and  become  the  more  ani- 
mal and  earthly,  the  louder  our  boasts  of  such  faith  and  such 
spiritualUp. 

This  same  term  riiahj  is  often  applied  to  invisible  celestial 
or  angelic  beings.  "  Who  maketh  his  angels  spirits^^^ 
(ruhoth).  This  is  the  apostle's  rendering.  The  neologist  con- 
tends that  it  should  be  translated, — ^Who  maketh  the  winds  his 
messengers.  He  sneers,  too,  at  the  scholarship  that  wotild 
think  of  any  other  version.  It  is  he  himself,  however,  who  is 
governed  by  his  prejudices.  It  is  he  who  makes  unmeaning 
modern  metaphors,  and  a  modern  usus  loquendi,  the  founda- 
tion of  his  critieism  ;  and  we  are  so  accustomed  to  the  natural- 
izing tendency  of  the  day,  that  it  seems  extremely  plausible. 
Metaphors,  with  us,  have  become,  in  great  measure,  mere  ele- 
gances of  speech,  and  we  think  it  must  have  been  always  so. 
We  forget  that  in  the  earliest  utterance  of  mankind  there  could 
have  been  nothing  unmeaning.  No  metaphor  was  ever  used 
except  as  implying  behind  it  a  deeper  reality  than  could  be 
presented  in  the  more  direct  forms  of  speech.  If,  then,  we  are 
to  judge  the  Hebrew  by  the  cmcient  ideas,  and  not  by  the 
modern  naturalism,  the  apostle  was  right  in  his  hermeneutics— 
"  He  maketh  spirits  his  oMgels  (or  messengers)^  his  servants  the 
flaming  fire?^     Neither  does  the  latter  part  of  the  passage 
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oome  in  confliot  with  this  idea.  In  Isaiah  6 :  1,  it  may  be 
seen  that  ^^  the  flaming  fire  ^^  is  but  another  term  for  a  still 
higher  order  of  spirits,  named  from  the  symbolized  conception 
of  a  higher  or  less  material  element.  By  the  flaming  fire  we 
may  understand  the  burning  seraphim,  {as  the  word  etymolog- 
icaUy  denotes)  who  touched  the  prophet's  lips  witii  the  glow- 
ing fire  of  inspiration. 

Extravagant  as  this  may  seem  to  some,  we  know  that  it  is 
in  accordance  with  what  may  be  called  liie  Hebrew  theory  of 
nature.  Whether  that  theory  be  true  or  not,  the  writers  of 
the  Old  Testament  did  believe  in  the  supernatural  agency  of 
invisible  beings  controlling  the  phenomena  of  the  visible  world. 
Sometimes  in  the  Bible  the  veil  is  slightly  lifted,  and  there  is 
disclosed  to  view  the  spiritual  agent  standing  behind  the 
machinery  of  natural  means.  Had  such  an  expression  occurred 
as  ha  ruah  haddeber,  the  spirit  of  the  pestilence,  it  would 
doubtless  have  been  rendered  by  some  interpreters,  the  wind  of 
the  pestilence,  or  a  pestilential  wind.  But  the  account  to 
which  we  now  refer  (2  Sam.  24 :  15)  is  all  plain  prose.  There 
is  no  poetry,  no  metaphor  about  it,  "  So  tiie  Lord  sent  a  pes- 
tilence upon  Israel;  and  the  angel  stretched  out  his  hand 
upon  Jerusalem  to  destroy  it.  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  was 
by  the  threshing  floor  of  Arannah  the  Jebusite ;  and  when 
David  saw  the  Malak  ham-mash-hith  (or  destroying  angel) 
that  smote  the  people,  he  spake  and  said."  Now  whether  this 
Jewish  philosophy  of  nature  be  true  or  false,  one  thing  we  would 
boldly  affirm,  namely,  that  no  amount  of  science,  present  or 
future,  will  ever  be  able  to  disprove  it,  or  show  its  inconsistency 
with  any  chain  of  natural  causation,  long  enough  for  the  con- 
struction of  any  scientific  system  of  natural  philosophy,  and  yet 
allowing  a  limit  back  of  which  there  is  ample  room  for  the  super- 
natural. We  however  simply  allude  to  the  paissage  as  giving  the 
true  exegesis  of  the  one  from  the  104th  Psabn,  and  thus  as  illus- 
trating the  scriptural  use  of  ruah.  There  is  not  the  least  inti- 
mation here  that  this  recorded  pestilence  id  peculiar  in  the  agency 
by  which  it  was  brought  about.  It  presents  the  same  doctrine 
that  we  find  in  the  account  which  the  evangelist,  with  so  much 
truth  and  simplicity,  gives  us  of  the  healing  angel  {yo^'(y^^  ^*7Qn) 
who  descended  at  times  into  the  waters  of  Bethesda,  and  which, 
although  having  no  real  difficulty,  except  in  our  irrational  un- 
belief, is  yet  such  a  (fxow^aXov  or  stumbling  block  to  the  ration- 
alizing interpreters. 

However  little  exact  science  they  may  have  possessed,  the 
ancient  Hebrews  believed  as  firmly  as  we  do  in  the  succession 
of  natural  causes,  and  some  general  machinery  of  natural 
laws.     Such  &  belief  is  in  fact  a  primordial  faith,  or  one  of  the 
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innate  prinoiples  of  the  human  soul.  Science  does  not  create 
the  idea  of  such  a  system  of  law,  but  only  unfolds  its  links. 
The  Jews  held,  as  consistently  as  the  most  scientific  among 
ourselves,  to  the  r\ih)t\  SaSa  (gal gal  toledoth)^  to  use  the 
Rabbinical  expression,  or  wheel  of  generation^  or  course 
(currus)  of  nature  {rgox^y  ^^€  ysvitfs^s  James  3 :  6) ;  but  along 
with  this,  they  also  distinctly  held  that  there  were  spi- 
rits {ruhoth)  in  the  wheels.  As  in  that  wondrous  vision  of 
Ezekiel,  '*  Now  as  I  looked  upon  the  wheels  they  were  very 
high, — so  high  that  they  were  dreadful  to  behold.  And  they 
were  full  of  eyes  all  round  about.  And  their  appearance,  and 
iheir  work  was,  as  it  were,  wheel  within  wheel.  As  went  the 
living  creatures, ,  so  went  the  wheels ;  and  when  the  living 
creatures  rose,  the  wheels  also  were  lifted  up  over  against  (or 
in  correspondence  with)  them.  For  there  was  a  living  spirit 
(ei  spirit  of  life,  mahha-hagah)  in  the  wheels.  Wheresoever 
the  spirit  was  to  go,  there  they  went,  and  where  the  living 
creatures  stood,  theire  they  stood.  For  there  was  a  living 
spirit  in  the  wheels." 

Allied  to  this  use  of  ruah  is  its  application  to  another  class 
of  superhuman  beings,  who  are  represented  as  having  a  similar 
agency  in  respect  to  the  chain  of  moral  causey, — ^that  is,  who 
change  the  course  of  historical  events  by  exertingan  influence 
on  the  minds  and  motives  of  men,  or  who  are  the  Divine  minis- 
ters sent  forth  for  the  judicial  blinding  and  hardening  of  the 
reprobate  and  rebellious.  As  in  the  remarkable  account, 
1  Kings  22 :  19,  ^'  And  the  Prophet  Micaiah  said,  I  saw  the 
Lord  sitting  upon  his  throne,  and  the  hosts  of  Heaven  standing 
by  him.  And  the  Lord  said,  who  shall  persuade  Ahab  that  he 
may  go  up  and  fall  at  Ramoth  Gilead  ?  And  there  came  forth 
a  spirit  (ruah)  and  said,  I  will  persuade  him.  And  the  Lord 
said,  thou  shalt  persuade  him  and  prevail  also.  Go*  forth  and 
do  so. 

The  other  word  {nephesh,)  is  also  used  in  the  Old  Testament 
just  as  we  now,  and  with  our  present  creed,  employ  our  term 
soul.  The  common  reader  so  understands  it.  The  rational 
critic  says  it  is  because  he  all  along  imposes  on  himself  by  un- 
consciously carrying  the  modern  meaning  with  him.  Rather 
may  we  say — inverting  the  argument — ^he  carries  the  com- 
mon meaning  into  the  old  words,  because  the  ancient  and 
modern  phraseology  are  so  precisely  alike  as  to  suggest  no  sus- 
picion of  any  difference  in  their  significance.  ^*  Ajid  the  Lord 
hearkened  unto  the  voice  of  Elijah,  cmd  the  soul  came  back 
again,"  1  Kings,  17 :  22.  "  The  soul  came  again,"  says 
the  Scripture,  "  and  he  lived."  How  strikingly  similar  to  the 
language  in  Crenesis,  when  *^  God  breathed  into  the  man,-  and 
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he  became  a  living  soal."  How  well,  too,  does  it  correspond 
to  those  universal  expressions  to  which  we  have  before  alluded, 
and  by  which,  in  so  many  languages,  death  is  characterized  as 
a  departure,  a  going  forth  of  something  that  is  loosened  from 
the  body.  The  neologist,  however,  would  make  the  whole  pro- 
cess a  mere  temporary  reuoion  of  a  little  breath  with  the  sur- 
rounding atmosphere,  and  again,  a  temporary  abstraction  from 
it.  Such,  he  would  say,  was  all  that  the  Jewish  writer  meant. 
But  does  this — we  ask  it  in  tiie  name  of  all  intelligent  and  candid 
criticism— does  this  come  up  to  the  sublime  simplicity  and 
affecting  truthfulness  of  the  language  ?  There  is  no  earnest- 
ness, no  meaning,  no  soul  in  ^ucn  a  translation.  Let  the  Bible 
bo  true  or  false  in  its  claims  to  inspiration,  yet  one  thing  may 
certainly  be  said  respecting  it, — ^it  is  evor  serious,  ever  in  ear- 
nest. It  iiever  trifles  with  us ;  it  never  says  unmeaning  things. 
Had,  too,  the  other  view  been  really  intended,  there  would 
have  been  no  difficulty  in  expressing  it  in  other  Hebrew  terms, 
carrying  no  ambiguous  suggestion  of  $iny  higher  sense. 

In  exact  correspondence  with  this  are  other  scriptural  ex- 
pressions which  represent  death  as  a  yielding  or  givmg  up  of 
something  that  goes  away  at  the  bodily  dissolution.  Thus  in 
Psalm  21 :  1,  "  Into  thy  hands  do  I  yield  up  my  spirit  (ruhi) 
for  thou  hast  redeemed  {or  purchased)  me,  O  Lord  God  of 
truth.^^  Here  is  clearly  the  idea  oi  restoration^  or  the  paying 
back  of  a  c/epo5t7,— and  the  connection  between  it  and  the  lan- 
guage in.  G-ejn.  2  :  7,  is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken.'  Blind  must 
they  be  who,  in  such  expressions,  see  only  nature,  or  a  debt 
due  to  naiture,  as  the  naturalist  would  say,  and  nothing  of 
covenant,  nothing  of  grace,  or  of  the  redemption  of  the  soul. 

In  Ecclesiastes  2  :  5,  there  is  not  only  a  direct  oontn^t  be- 
t\^een  the  soul  and  the  material  p^rt  of  man,  but  also  a  clearly 
implied  distinction  both  of  essence  and  origin,  together  with  a 
rebuke  of  such  as  would  venture  to  for  many  piere  psycholog- 
ical theory  of  their  mysterious  relation.  ^*  As  thou  knowest 
neither  the  way  of  the  spirit^  nor  even  how  the  bone  (that  is, 
the  body)  grows  in  the  womb,  so  thou  knowest  not  the  work 
of  Grod  which  he  worketh  in  the  world."  Till  thou  canst 
solve  the  mystery  of  the  finite  microcosm,  presume  not  to  ex- 
plain the  surpassing  mystery  which  is  involved  in  the  life  of 
the  universe,  or  in  its  moral  government. 

It  is  not,  then,  the  nature  of  soul  and  body,  but  the  clear  dis- 
tinction between  them,  as  matter  of  &ct,  which  forms  the  main 
psychological  truth  of  the  Scripture,  both  old  and  new.  With* 
out  any  philosophical  parade  of  terms,  without^any  affectation 
of  spiritualism  on  the  one  hand  or  any  materializing  cant  on 
the  other,  it  simply,  yet  strongly  speaks  of  man  as  composed  of 
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two  parts,  soul  and  body,  flesh  and  .spirit,  ruah  and  basar. 
We  give  only  a  passage  or  two  in  which  the  contrast  between 
the  spiritual  and  material  part  is  too  plain  to  be  mistaken. 
"  Surely j^\  says  Elihu,  (Job  33  :  8),  "  there  is  a  spirit  in 
manJ*^  The  most  frigid  neologist  would  shrink  from  destroy- 
ing all  the  force  and  interest  and  even  meaning  of  the  passage, 
by  rendering  \t  breath.  "  Surely  there  is  a  spirit  in  man^'^'^ — 
there  is  something  unearthly,  something  allied  to  the  Divine 
Spirit.  Observe,  too,  the  reasoning  implied  in  the  subsequent 
clause-*''  Surely  there  is  a  spirit  in  man,  for  it  is  the  inspira- 
Hon  J  or  inbreathing  of  the  Almighty  which  giveth  him  under^ 
standing.^* 

Sometimes  they  are  brought  in '  imiiiediate  connection  and 
succession,  as  though  to  pres^ent  the  two  component  parts  of 
humanity  in  the  most  distinct  contrast.  As  in  the  63d  Psalm, 
**  O  Lord  thou  art  my  God  ;  at  the  dawn  will  I  seek  thee.  My 
soul  thirsts  for  thee  ;  my  very  flesh  cries  out,  how  long,  as  in  a 
dry  and  desert  land,  wherein  no  water  is."  So  again  Ps.  84 : 
2,  *rMy  soul  longs  for  the  courts  of  my  God ;  even  my  flesh 
cries  out  {el  El  hagi)  to  the  God  oflife.^^  Cprnpare  i^lso  Ps. 
73  :  2^,  Prov.  18  :  14.  Gen.  6  :  3.  Isa  57 :  16,  &c. 

It  is  thus  that  the  Scriptures  present  distinctly  the  earthly 
and  the  heaven-derived  portions  of  our  nature.  They  deal  not 
in  barren  notions  of  non-extensicm  and  indivisibility  ;  they  in- 
dulge in  no  Platonic  flights  respecting  sense,  and  reason,  and 
izmate  intelligence*  They  have  but  Uttle  to  say,  especially  the 
older  Scriptures,  of  the  nature  or  manner  of  fact  even,  of  the 
future  existence.  In  distinction  from  all  this,  and  above  all 
this,  the  Old  Testament  idea  o£  the  soul's  dignity,  and  eterni- 
ty, and  infinite  value,  is  to  be  sought  and  found  in'  those  sub- 
limely spiritual  declarations  which  represent  God  himself,  or 
the  eternal  Ruah,  as  its  light,  its  life,  its  strength,  its  rock, 
its  refuge,  its  salvation,  its  everlasting  portion,  its  eternal 
home,  or  '^  dwelling-place  in  all  generations."  This  language 
is  the  pledge  of  the  spirit's  immortality  ;  because,  as  we  said 
in  the  beginning,  it  so  connects  humanity  with  God,  or  the 
human  with  the  Divine  Spirit,  as  to  make  the  eternity  and  in- 
finity of  the  one  the  immovable  ground  of  thd  blessedness  or 
well-being  of  the  other,  so  far  as  it  believes,  and,  in  believing, 
truly  lives  the  spiritual  life  in  distinction  from  the  mere  earthly 
and  animal  Existence.  ''  As  the  Loifd  livfth  and  as  thy  soul 
liveth—^'  0«  lyci  ?;«,  xai  Cfw%  ^^tf«tfdfi»>— "  Because  I  live  ye  shall 
live  also.^^  "  For  with  Thee  is  the  fountain  of  life,  and  in  thy 
light  da  we  see  light.^^ 
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ARTICLE   Vfl. 
THE   HARMONY   OP  SaENCE   AND  REVELATION. 

By  Rer.  J.  G.-  Wjlsoh,  Lafoyetfce,  Indians. 

There  is  no  lawless  atom  nor  irresponsible  agent  in  the 
universe.  Throughout  the  vast  system  of  which  God  is  the 
eentre,  there  is  a  proper  subordination  of  the  visible  to  the  in- 
visible, of  the  finite  to  the  infinite,  of  the  temporal  to  the  eter- 
nal. "The  end  of  all  philosophy,"  in  the  study  of  the  Word 
and  works  of  Grod,  **  is  the  intuition  of  unity."  All  knowledge 
is  related  to  one  eternal  scheme,  of  which  the  ultimate  end  is 
the  consun^mation  of  Messiah's  mediatorial  reign.  The  proper 
position  of  the  Christian  student,  as  the  moral  centre,  is  the 
cross  of  Christ.  From  this  point  he  may  observe  the  whole 
circumference  of  truth,  and  admire  the  relations  of  the  several 
parts,  as  in  their  of  bits  of  glolry  they  move  forward  in  their  ap- 
pointed missions,  revealing  the  unity  of  Nature  and  Religion, 
the  harmony  of  Reason  and  Faith,  and  the  coincidence  of 
Science  and  Revelation,  mutually  self-supporting  and  illustra- 
tive. They  are  parts  of  one  system,  as  binary  or  quadruple 
stars  revolving  around  one  another  and  mingling  tiieir  light 
together ;  and  so  perfectly  united,  that  if  one  were  removed,  the 
withdrawi^l  of  it«  light  and  influence  from  the  common  sphere 
would  diminish  the  lustre  and  tarnish  the  glory  of  the  others. 
A  beautiful  simplicity  and  harmony  pervades  the  sciences  of 
earth  and  heaven. 

The  ancient  Greek  philosophers,  seeking  for  all  known  facts 
a  comprehensive  system,  assigned  to  particular  branches  of 
science  and  art  their  appropriate  tutelary  spirits,  or  guardian 
divinities,  whom  they  called  Muses,  and  represented  as  the 
daughters  of  Jupiter  and  Mnemosyne.  Mnemosyne  was  the 
daughter  of  Coelus  and  Terra,  and  signifies  memory,  and  was 
called  the  mother  of  the  Muses,  because  we  are  indebted  to 
this  mental  endowment  for  the  progress  of  science:  The 
Muses  were  nine  in  number,  and  were  often  painted  with  their 
hands  joined,  dancing  in  a  ring,  while  in  the  centre  sits  Apollo, 
their  commander  and  prince,  holding  a  harp.  And  we  are  as- 
sured by  Pliny  that  these  figures  were  not  delineated  by  art, 
but  by  the  spontaneous  handiwork  of  nature.  The  pencil  of 
nature,  it  is  said,  described  them  in  that  manner  upon  the 
agate  which  Pyrrhus  wore  in  a  ring,  dancing  in  a  chorus,  to  in* 
dicate  tiie  indisscluble  connection  between  the  liberal  arts  and 
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sciences.  Calliope^  one  of  their  subordinate  divinities,  the 
goddess  of  epic  poetry  and  eloquence,  is  represented  as  holding 
a  roll  of  parchment  in  one  hand  and  a  trumpet  in  the  other, 
proclaiming  with  trumpet-voice  the  record  of  her  parchment 
roll, — that  the  sciences,  earth-bom  but  heaven-descended,  are 
co-existent,  harmonious,  and  eternal. 

Truth  being  universal  and  eternal,  must  be  self-consistent 
throughout  the  volumes  of  Nature  and  Revelation.  The  uni- 
verse were  unworthy  to  be  the  creation  of  God,  if  unbroken 
harmony  prevailed  not  through  its  whole  extent.  Weak,  in- 
deed, must  be  that  faith  which  fedrs  that  reason  can  derive 
from  the  works  of  God  a  contradiction  to  the  true  meaning  of 
his  Word.  Any  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures  which  is  in 
conflict  with  the  facts  of  science,  is  necessarily  false  ;  and  any 
application  of  known  truth  to  unknown  quantities  and  rela- 
tions, which  restrains  the  free  action  of  the  mind  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  works  or  the  Word  of  God  in  reference  to  matter 
or  mind,  is  ui\ju8t  and  oppressive. 

Too  often  has  there  been  war  between  the  teachers  of  Science 
and  of  Revelation-r-an  unnatural  divorce  between  philosophy 
and  reli^on — ^placing  many  of  the  world's  great  minds- and 
profound  thinkers  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  revealed  truth, 
and  leaving  the  church,  in  her  paucity  of  means,  comparatively 
impotent  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  mission. 

If  the  voices  of  Nature  and  Revelation  were  properly  inter- 
preted, the  most  perfect  harmony  would  be  perceived  through- 
out all  their  manifold  lessons  ;  science  would  blush  to  scoff  at 
religion,  and  religion  would  cease  to  frown  on  science  ;  and 
the  whole  system  of  related  truths  as  parts  of  the  visible  uni- 
verse would  dwell  together  in  unity,  the  memorials  and  the 
monuments  of  the  Informing  Word.  The  sciences  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  rival  aspirants  for  place  and  power,  but  as  affili- 
ated truths  inseparably  connected  and  set  as  a  single  gem  in 
the  diadem  of  Him  who  is  all  in  all. 

All  harmony,  says  Coleridge,  is  founded  on  a  relation  to  rest. 
Take  a  metallic  plate  and  strew  sand  upon  it.  Sound  a  har- 
monic chord  over  the  sand,  and  the  grains  will  whirl  about  in 
circles  and  other  geometrical  figures,  all  dependent  as  it  were 
on  some  point  of  saiKl  relatively  at  rest.  Sound  a  discord,  and 
every  grain  will  whirl  about  without  any  order  at  all,  in  no 
figures,  and  with  no  points  of  rest.  That  plate  is  the  human 
heart,  and  the  grains  of  sand  are  the  facts  and  principles  of 
universal  science.  The  point  of  rest  is  God  himself.  The 
chord  harmonic  is  the  voice  of  truth,  and  the  result  is  the  har- 
mony of  earth  and  heaven. 

Ideal  truth  is  absolute,  co-existent,  and  necessarily  harmo«> 
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niousJ  The  apparent  discrepancy  of  relative  truths  resulting' 
from  the  imperfection  of  langueige,  or  the  disturbing  force  of 
unknown  truths,  or  the  shadows  and  false  lights  cast  by  re- 
flecting surfaces,  or  from  the  influence  of  a  false  position,  or 
from  the  mystery  incident  to  all  subjects  of  a  transcendent 
character,  is  nbt  inconsistent  with  the  most  perfect  harmoay 
of  the  ideal  and  absolute. 

Gravitation  is  not  inherent  in  matter,  but  is  an  expression 
of  a  law  of  the  Eternal  Mind.  Colors  are  but  reflections,  and 
belong  by  illusion  to  the  objects  of  which  they  are  predicated. 
Were  we  endowed  with  senses  of  a  higher  order,  or  a  more  per- 
fect character,  it  might  appear,  perhaps,  that  the  language 
which  we  regard  as  strictly  philosophical,  is  but  that  of  ap» 
pearance,  with  reference^  to  a  language  still  more  nearly  per- 
fect. And  yet  the  popular  language  of  appearance^  though 
inconsistent  with  absolute  truth,  is  scientifically  correct.  It  is 
the  language  of  Davy  and  Henry  in  the  laboratory,  and  of 
Nichol  and  Leverier,  and  Mitchell  at  the  observatory,  and  will 
be  the  language  of  the  world  to  the  end  of  time. 

As  the  philosopher,  in  the  instruction  of  a  juvenile  class,  by 
the  structure  of  language  and  terms  and  images  and  indirect 
allusions,  would  indicate  that  he  knew  more  than  he  was  at- 
tempting to  communicate,  so  the  Divine  Mind,  in  presenting  to 
man  the  history  and  law  of  the  moral  universe,  often  alludes  to 
principles  of  collateral  sciences,  but  always  with  the  utmost 
precision,  and  with  reference  to  the  most  perfect  classification ; 
proving  that  the  words  of  the  Scriptures,  before  misunderstood, 
are  in  pre-established  harmony  with  absolute  truth— ^-the  uni* 
versal  science  which  preceded  that  of  time. 

Nature  and  Revelation  are  the  records  of  the  same  mind — 
segments  of  the  same  circle — ^reflections  of  the  realities  of 
Heaven,  thrown  upoh  different  parts  of  the  canvass  on  earth, 
and  read  from  different  stand-points — ^parts  of  the  great  book  of 
universal  history — branches  of  one  all-comprehending  philoso- 
phy, perfectly  harmonious  and  consistent,  and  reflecting  upon 
each  other  a  bright  and  beautiful  light. 

The  whole  history  of  science  demonstrates  the  convergence 
of  truths  discovered  with  truths  revealed.  Like  the  prismatic 
colors,  they  mingle  and  blend  together,  forming  one  luminons 
whole.  Like  rivers  from  different  sources,  rudliing  through 
the  mountain  gorges,  and  flowing  along  the  valleys,  they 
tend  to  the  same  ocean,  and  lose  their  waters  in  its  blue 
depths.  Each  in  its  place  is  perfect,  and  neither  can,  witiiout 
violence,  assume  the  office  or  exercise  the  functions  of  the 
other. 

The  idea  should  not  be  entertained  for  a  moment,  that  the 
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fiEiots  of  science  are,  or  could  be,  in  conflict.  wi&  the  statements 
of  Revelation.  Nature  and  Revelation  are  facts.  Truth  is 
eternal.  Any  hypothesis  which  omits  facts,  or  involves  falsi- 
ties, may  be  refuted  by  the  application  of  the  principles  of  in- 
ductive philosophy,  without  recourse  to  the  d  priori  scholastic 
philosophy,  invidiously  arraying  the  ministers  and  priests  of 
the  temple  against  the  disciples  and  prophets  of  nature. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  facts  or  principles  are  new 
to  the  Infinite  Intelligence.  Those  things  which  are  new  to 
us,  are  as  old  as  creation,  and  consequently  we  find  that  the 
statements  of  the  great  Architect  concerniDg  his  works,  stand 
the  test  of  experience.  The  alarm  and  anxiety  manifested  by 
many  religious  teachers,  lest  the  revelations  of  Science  should 
overthrow  the  doctrines  of  the  Bible,  under  an  imposing  appear- 
ance of  zeal  for  the  truth,  betray  a  sad  want  of  confidence  in 
its  inspiration  and  power,  as  well  as  a  lamentable  ignorance  of 
the  laws  of  mind,  and  of  the  peculiar  province  of  Reason  and 
Faith. 

Often,  within  the  era  of  modern  inductive  philosophy,  has 
some  new  science  appeared,  with  bold  pretensions,  seeming  to 
the  timid  religionist  as  a  destructive  comet  rushing  with  its 
fiery  train  across  the  horizon,  but  soon  it  passed  out  of  sight 
and  was  lost  in  the  darkness ;  but  still  dependent  on  the  great 
law  of  the  system,  the  same  erratic  star,  after  a  while,  has  come 
circling  back  to  do  homage  to  Revelation.  Thus  it  has  been 
with  Astronomy,  Physiology,  Geology,  and  Philosophy,  as  well 
as  the  modem  9cience  of  spiritual  sympathy  and  power,  yet  in 
a  transition  state,  which,  when  stripped  of  its  empiricism. and 
extravagance,  and  matured  and  made  to  take  its  place  in  the 
sisterhood  of  sciences,  is  destined  to  illumine  the  dark  page  of 
mentc^  science,  and  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  and  glory  on  the 
relations  of  man  to  Grod,  and  of  time  to  eternity. 

A  brief  induction  of  particular  facts  will  illustrate  the  gene- 
ral principle  just  unfolded. 

Revelation  asserts  that  the  earth  has  been  the  theatre  of  an 
astonishing  series  of  miracles,  demonstrating  the  supremacy  of 
Jehovah,  and  his  superiority  to  any  of  the  laws  of  his  ordina- 
tion. Skepticism  asserts  that  all  things  continue  as  they  were; 
that  a  miracle  is  impossible,  if  not  absurd;  and  that  all  around, 
above,  and  beneath,  is  governed  by  tiie  laws  of  Nature.  But 
true  science  has  demonstrated  that  skepticism  is  blind,  that  its 
arrogance  is  folly,  and  its  wisdo];n  insanity. 

The  earth  has  been  more  than  once  subjected  to  the  action  of 
fire  and  water.  There  was  a  long  interval  between  the  creation 
and  the  final  organization  of  waste  and  darkness,  most  expressly, 
described  by  the  phrase,  **  without  form  and  voidj^^  with  no 
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basin  for  the  sea,  disruptious  elevations,  voloanic  action  heav- 
ing Up  mountain  ranges  and  burying  continents,  alternations 
of  sea  and  land,  and  an  atmosphere  obscured  by  dense  carbonic 
vapor.  That  was  an  era  of  stupendous  miracles.  And  shall  we 
suppose  that  the  Creator  has  retired  from  his  throne,  or  gone  to 
sleep  like  Brahma,  leaving  the  world  to  Work  out  its  own  des« 
tiny  by  chance  ? 

Law  is  but  the  expression  of  the  will  of  Q-od.  We  see  the 
law  of  gravity  superseded  by  that  of  chemical  action,  and 
that  again  by  the  law  of  life.  And  if  there  be  a  still  higher 
law,  into  which  all  these  may  be  resolved,  the  most  stu- 
pendous scheme  of  miracles  of  which  angels  ever  conceived 
would  be  neither  absurd  nor  contradictory.  It  would  be  merely 
the  unraveling  of  the  mystery  of  nature,  and  showing,  in  the 
sublimity  and  simplicity  of  truth,  that  Grod  worketh  all  in  all. 

By  the  simple  exercise  of  that  more  comprehensive  law,  all 
the  creations  and  forms  of  subordinate  laws  would  disappear, 
and  the  energies  of  the  elements,  long  locked  in  the  earth's 
embrace,' would  be  developed;  rooks  would  melt,  and  moun* 
tains  disappear ;  and  in  the  miracle  of  the  dissolving  the  heavens 
and  the  earth  would  be  seen  the  consummation  of  Time's  era 
and  the  fulfilment  of  the  last  prediction  of  inspired  seers. 

Revelation  asserts  the  extreme  antiquity  of  our  globe,  placing 
its  creation  in  the  beginning — a  period  before  the  ages  ^rtiich 
the  inspired  historian  could  not  or  did  not  choose  to  number 
one  of  the  units  of  a  series  of  its  history, — ^revealing  a  plan  of  the 
Deity,  grand  in  its  butlines  and  beautiful  in  its  execution, — 
reaching  far  back  into  past  eternity,  and  looking  forward,  per- 
haps, indefinitely  into  the  future,  precisely  in  accordance  with 
the  deductions  of  geological  science  ;  the  fact  being  incontro- 
vertible that  the  earth  had  undergone  repeated  changes,  and 
been  the  theatre  of  other  forms  of  life,  under  vridely  drfTerent 
circumstances,  long  anterior  to  its  present  formation  and  the 
creation  of  man. 

Revelation  teaches  that  the  earth  in  its  present  form  is  of 
recent  origin — a  fiict  which  the  pride  of  modern  philosophers 
and  the  vanity  of  ancient  Oriental  dynasties  have  endeavored 
to  controvert,  claiming  for  the  progress  of  society  an  indefinite 
series  of  ages,  but  which  the  researches  of  modem  antiquarians 
have  clearly  established. 

Revelation  asserts  that  the  creation  of  the  earth  as  a  resi- 
dence for  man  was  a  gradual  work,  in  regular  order,  at  stated 
intervals,  man  being  the  last  and  crowning  work  of  the  Crea- 
tor's hand ;  and  science  demonstrates  thiEit  the  earth  was 
in  existence  prior  to  the  creation  of  man  and  the  existing 
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orders  of  aminals,  and  vegetables  were  created  at  least  three 
epochs  before  the  present  order  of  existence,  and,  in  a  condition 
of  things  incompatible  with  human  life,  attained  an  enormous 
size,  either  on  account  of  a  more  intense  terrestial  magnetism, 
or  ike  greater  inclination  of  the  ecliptic,  or  some  powerful 
cause  which  philosophy  has  not  been  able  to  conjecture. 

It  is  the  enunciation  of  Revelation,  and  the  deduction  of 
Science,  that  the  earth  has  been  the  subject  of  many  changes, 
with  regular  steps  of  progress  in  consecutive  order,  in  the 
development  of  a  mighty  plan,  involving  various  conditions  of 
the  earth's  surface,  incompatible  witJi  the  existence  of  the 
present  order  of  beings,  and  referring  to  the  beginning  of  the 
present  state  of  things,  and  to  the  existence  of  the  beginning 
and  the  end  of  preceding  states,  and  pointing  to  the  beginning 
of  the  whole  series,  and  conducting  us  back  to  the  first  act  of 
creative  power. 

Revelation  places  the  creation  of  light  before  that  of  the  sun 
•—an  order  of  events  which  no  uninspired  man,  in  the  days  of 
Moses,  would  have  ventured  to  assume.  Whereas,  modem 
science  has  demonstrated  that  light  is  an  element,  independent 
of  the  sun,  diffused,  perhaps,  throughout  the  universe,  which 
is  acted  upon  and  rendered  palpable  by  the  sun  when  above 
tiiie  horizon,  and  that  the  Hebrew  word  I^K  includes  both  light 
and  heat,  and  that  these  exist  in  all  bodies  in  a  latent  state. 

Revelation,  in  the  true  spirit  of  modem  science,  speaks  of  the 
stars  as  innumerable^ — sown  like  dust  through  space — while, 
according  to  the  ancient  system  of  astronomy,  not  more  than 
500  could  be  seen  in  both  hemispheres,  and  without  the  aid 
of  the  telescope,  scarcely  2,000  can  be  seen  during  the  clearest 
night.  And  while  the  ancient  philosophers  regarded  them  as 
intelligent  and  subordinate  divmities,  exerting  an  influence 
upon  the  course  of  human  events,  the  Scriptures,  with 
scientific  accuracy,  represent  them  as  inert  matter,  brilliant, 
disposed  and  guided  by  the  creating  hand,  and  moving  with 
the  order  of  an  army  advancing  to  battle. 

Revelation  recognises  the  existence  of  moral  and  physical 
laws,  controlling  tiie  worlds  of  matter  and  of  mind,  and  affirms 
that  obedience  to  one  does  not  avert  the  consequences  of  a  vio- 
lation of  the  other — a  fact  which  modem  science  has  just 
discovered — a  fact  of  which  the  polytheistic  world  is  profoundly 
ignorant,  and  which,  when  fully  understood,  will  dissipate  the 
twilight  of  superstition,  and  melt  the  frosts  of  skepticism,  by 
limiting  to  their  appropriate  spheres  the  principles  of  the  idetti 
^ilosophy  pervading  the  republic  of  mind,  and  the  laws  of  the 
Baconian  philosophy,  which  control  the  universe  of  matter. 
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Revelation  asserts  the  unity  of  the  human  race — a  doctrine 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  a  large  portion  of  the  skeptical  worlds 
but  recent  laborious  investigations,  historical,  physiological,  and 
ethnographical,  have  shown  a  similarity  of  customs  and  tradi* 
tions,  an  identity  of  constitution  and  character,  and  an  affilia- 
tion of  languages  throughout  the  globe,  indicative  of  a  common 
origin,  and  have  settled  the  question  for  ever  as  to  the  unity  of 
the  human  race. 

Revelation  asserts  that  the  Cross  of  Christ  is  the  sun  of  the 
moral  system, — the  source  of  spiritual  light  and  life,^-and  the 
philosophy  of  history  has  abundantly  demonstrated  that 
civilization  is  the  attendant  result  of  Christianity.  What  we 
are  in  the  scale  of  civilizatiouj  Christianity  has  made  us  ;  and 
what  we  are  to  become,  depends  on  the  personal  application 
we  may  make  of  the  philosophy  of  Heaven.  It  is  a  beautifal 
idea  of  some  author,  "  that  the  return  of  the  sun  to  the  southern 
tropic  does  not  more  certainly  occasion  winter  to  the  northern 
zone,  and  lock  up  the  energies  of  vegetation,  than  the  with- 
holding of  the  3ible  from  the  people,  or  their  neglect  of  it,  would 
paralyze  the  energies  of  the  soul,  seal  the  fountains  of  genius, 
nip  the  fair  flowers  of  fancy,  produce  an  intellectual  and 
moral  darkness  which  can  be  felt,  and  put  an  effectual  stop  to 
all  useful  inventions  and  moral  improvement."  Moral  deteri- 
oration is  the  neoessary  consequential  result  of  sin  under  a 
moral  government. 

The  beautiful  fable  of  Grecian  mythology,  representing  the 
banishment  of  Epimetheus,  after  having  incurred  the  evils  of 
Pandora's  box,  and  been  changed  into  a  monkey,  to  the  island 
Pitheousa — the  name  applied  by  the  later  poets  to  Homer's 
description  of  the  place  of  torment  allotted  to  the  earth-born 
Typhoeus — and  the  confinement  of  Prometheus  upon  the 
rugged  rock  Caucasus,  where,  for  30,000  years,  the  vulture 
was  to  prey  upon  his  vitals,  stiU  unconsumed,  because  he  had 
stolen  fire  from  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  with  which  to  animate 
his  man  of  clay,  most  strikingly  corroborates  the  truths  of 
Revelation  and  philosophy  concerning  the  fall  of  man,  and  the 
decline  of  civilization.  Ovid^B  beautiful  description  of  the  first 
man  founded  partly  on  Hesiod's  golden  age,  and  partly  on 
traditions  of  the  patriarchal  reUgion,  that  we  were  at  first 
good  and  happy,  and  lost  our  felicity  when  we  lost  our  inno- 
cence, is  surely  more  favorable  to  virtue,  consonant  to  reason, 
and  honorable  to  our  nature,  than  the  theory  that  man  was  the 
result  of  one  of  nature's  gradual  formations — at  first  an  oyster, 
an  owl,  a  serpent,  or  a  monkey,  a  few  of  whose  descendants 
having  acquired,  by  some  strange  accident,  the  faculty  of 
speech,  have  attained  to  literature,  civilization,  and  religion. 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  extend  this  process  of  generalization. 
It  might  be  continued  indefinitely,  until  the  facts  of  science 
were  exhausted,  plucking  all  the  while  fresh  laurels  with 
which  to  adorn  the  brow  of  Christianity. 

Moral  and  political  science,  with  the  theory  of  government, 
is  but  the  application  in  social  life  of  its  principles ;  and  the 
splendid  systems  of  science  constructed  by  Butler,  Edwards, 
Chalmers,  and  Wayland,  are  but  echoes^  with  various  degrees 
of  distinctness,  of  the  voice  of  Grod  proclaimed  in  his  Word  and 
works.  The  Bible  is  the  Booky  and  contains  the  science  of 
Heaven.  In  the  picture  language  of  another,  ^'  A  plank  from 
the  wreck  of  Paradise,  thrown  on  the  shores  of  time  by  the 
hand  of  Providence,  it  contains  in  the  germ  all  truth  that 
pertains  to  man  and  to  God,  to  time  and  eternity,  and  with  it 
all  human  science  must  be  allied,  and  by  its  spirit  pervaded, 
that  seeks  for  perpetual  vigor  and  immortal  youth." 

The  experimental  and  physical  sciences  are  necessarily 
imperfect,  being  only  approximations  toward  the  ideal  and 
absolute.  The  triangle  cannot  be  made,  but  is.  The  circle  is 
that  which  is,  which  always  was,  and  which  ever  will  be,  and 
yet  the  circle  is  not,  never  has  been,  and  never  can  be  made  ; 
consequently  all  the  physical  sciences  are  subject  to  constant 
revision  and  change.     They  cannot  be  made  absolutely  perfect. 

But  the  Bible  contains  no  errors.  Like  its  Author,  it  is  true, 
pure,  perfect,  consistent  and  eternal.  Imagination,  passion, 
prejudice,  tradition,  philosophy,  and  erroneous  science,  sacri- 
ficing the  spirit  for  the  letter,  may  pervert  and  distort  it,  occa- 
sioning shadows,  reflections,  inconsistencies,  contradictions,  and 
absurdities;  but  these  belong  not  objectively  to  its  inspired 
record,  but  subjectively  to  the  mind  contemplating  it. 

If  the  Bible,  fairly  interpreted,  should  be  found  to  contain  a 
single  error,  it  would  forfeit  its  claims  to  divinity.  If,  for  in- 
stance, it  had  taught  the  theory  of  the  early  fathers  concerning 
the  earth's  motion,  or  had  called  stars  crystal,  as  Philolaus ;  or 
had  said  that  the  two  hemispheres  are  enlightened  by  two  suns, 
as  Empedocles;  or  that  the  fixed  stars,  by  the  quickness  of 
their  diurnal  motion  round  the  earth,  kindled  the  sun  with 
their  fires,  as  Leucippus ;  or  that  the  heavens  and  the  earth 
were  formed  by  the  motion  of  air  and  the  ascension  of  fire,  as 
Diodorus  Siculus  and  the  Egyptian  sages ;  or  that  the  moon 
was  fifty  thousand  leagues  higher  than  the  sun,  and  that  the 
earth  is  flat,  seven  stories  high,  each  with  its  own  degree  of 
beauty,  its  animals  and  its  seas,  one  of  honey,  another  of  sugar, 
another  of  butter,  and  another  of  wine,  and  thus  the  whole 
mass  is  carried  on  the  heads  of  elephants,  who,  by  shaking 
themselves,  cause  earthquakes,  as  the  Hindoo  Shaster ;  or  had 
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adopted  any  of  the  ancient  theories  of  astronomy,  astrology, 
necromancy,  or  philosophy  ;  or  the  more  modern  cosmogony  of 
BufTon,  or  the  theory  of  Voltaire,  concerning  fossil  remains  of  a 
primitive  world,  as  the  fanciful  vagaries  of  the  author  of  '*  Ves- 
tiges of  Creation,"  or  the  revelations  of  moderU  clairvoyance, — 
it  virould  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  facts  of  demonstrative 
science,  and  would  be  forced  to  retire  from  its  proud  pre-emi- 
nence as  the  only  key  to  unlock  the  vast  temple  of  Truth  and 
unfold  the  mysteries  of  Universal  Science. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Bible  is  the  sun  of  the  spiritual  sys- 
tem, illumining  the  whole  field  of  science,  it  is  also  true  that 
the  influence  is  reciprocal ;  salutary  changes  in  Biblical  inter- 
pretation having  been  wrought  by  the  development  and  progress 
of  physical  science,  as  the  invention  and  improvement  of  the 
telescope  reveals  new  worlds  in  the  firmament  and  new  glories 
in  the  sun. 

It  was  formerly  supposed  by  learned  emd  pious  men  that  the 
world  was  a  boundless  plain  ^  and  that  the  sun  was  a  light  re* 
kindled  in  the  east  and  extinguished  in  the  west  in  everlasting 
succession.  The  present  theory  of  the  solar  system,  so  grand 
that  it  makes  the  dullest  student  eloquent  with  inspiration, 
and  so  accurate  as  to  enable  the  astronomer  to  describe  and 
weigh  the  unseen  wanderer  on  the  very  circumference  of  the 
circle,  was  once  denounced  on  the  authority  of  the  Bible.  Had 
the  Pope  and  the  College  of  Cardinals  been  able  to  establish 
their  position,  they  would  have  done  what  the  infidel  world  has 
tried  in  vain  to  accomplish.  See  that  assembly  of  Cardinals 
in  solemn  conclave,  clothed  with  infallibility,  endeavoring  by 
resolutions  to  fix  the  laws  of  nature,  to  control  the  revolutions  erf 
suns  and  stars,  and  then  with  marvellous  self-complacency,  hav- 
ing laid  the  foundations  of  the  earth,  and  spread  out  the  heaven 
as  u  curtain,  imprisoning  the  sage  who  first  disclosed  the  un- 
explored regions  of  space.  Hear  them,  as  they  enunciate  the 
sublime  truths  to  which  the  earth  and  heavens,  ,with  sun^  and 
moon,  and  stars,  must  be  subjected  :-^ 

*<  Solem  esse  in  centro  muncTi  et  imnoiobUein  motu  locali  propositio  absarda  et 
falsa  in  philosophia  el  fonnaliter  heretica;  quia  est  expresse  contra lia  sacre 
scripture.  Terram  non  esse  centrum  mundi  nee  immobilem  sed  moveri,  mota 
etiam,  dinmo,  est  etiam  propositio  absurda,  et  falsa  in  philosophia,  et  tbeologia 
considerata  ad  minus  erronea  in  fide.*' 

Galileo  was  told  that  his  doctrine  was  contrary  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  though  mounted  upon  the  highest  walls  of  the  uni- 
verse, vindicating  by  his  genius  and  his  telescope  the  system 
of  Copernicus,  he  was  cast  into  prison  at  Rome  at  the  age  of 
80  years,  having  10  yeiars  before  been  induced  to  make  a  reoan- 
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tation,  and  saying  on  bended  kneqs,  ^^  I  hate,  cnrse,  and  detest 
the  theory  of  the  earth^s  motion." 

The  true  theory  of  the  solar  system  had  been  proclaimed  in 
the  church  at  an  earlier  period,  derived,  doubtless,  from  the 
fragments  of  ancient  science  studied  by  the  Fathers,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  doctors  of  the  church.  Augustine  said,  that 
the  doctrine  that  there  are  antipodes  is  against  theology.  Lac- 
tantius  asked,  Is  any  one  so  simple  as  to  believe  that  there  are 
men  with  their  feet  over  their  heads,  trees  with  their  fruit 
hanging  upward,  rain  and  snow  falling  upward  ?  To  answer 
you,  they  pretend  that  the  earth  is  a  globe.  One  knows  not 
what  to  make  of  such  men,  who,  once  in  an  error,  engulf  them- 
selves in  their  folly,  and  maintain  absurdity  by  absurdity. 

Pope  Gregory,  writing  to  Boniface,  the  Legate,  said,  con- 
cerning Virgilius, — ^If  it  be  proved  that  he  maintains  that  there 
are  other  men  under  the  earth,  assemble  a  council,  condemn 
him,  drive  him  from  the  church,  and  depose  him  from  the 
ministry.  Even  Turretine,  whose  theology  is  yet  the  text- 
book in  some  theological  seminaries,  has  laid  down  fivd  formal 
propositions  to  disprove  the  diurnal  revolutions  of  the  earth,  the 
third  of  which  is,  that  the  earth  is  said  in  the  JBible  to  be  irh- 
movably  fixed,  and  the  fourth,  that  the  birds  would  not  be  able 
to  return  to  their  nests,  for  during  an  hour's  absence  the  earth 
would  have  naoved  450  miles.  Luther,  even,  rejected  the  Co- 
pernioan  system  of  astronomy.  He  says:  "There  are  three 
motions  of  heavenly  bodies.  The  first  is  prinii  mobiles  et  raptus. 
The  whole  firmament  moves  quickly  and  nimbly  around,  and 
revolves  in  24  hours  in  a  course  of  tiiousandsof  miles,  which  is 
perhaps  ordered  by  an  angel.  It  is  wonderful  that  such  a  great 
edifice  can  turn  in  so  short  a  time.  Ijf  the  sun  and  stars  were 
made  of  iron,  silver,  gold,  or  steel,  they  would  soon  melt  in  such 
a  rapid  course.  The  second  movement  is  that  of  the  planets. 
These  have  their  own  especial  and  peculiar  motions.  The 
thirdj  is  a  wavering  motion,  which  is  called  trepidation,  which 
has  lately  been  discovered,  and  is  very  uncertain.  I  think 
highly  of  astronomy  and  mathematics,  for  they  deal  in  demon- 
stration and  certain  proofs. 

"  A  new  sort  of  astronomy  has  been  proposed,  which  would 
prove  that  the  earth  revolves,  and  not  the  firmament,  the  sun, 
and  the  moon,  as  when  one  rides  in  a  carriage  or  a  boat  he 
thinks  that  he  is  still,  and  that  the  trees  and  the  shore  are 
moving.  So  it  goes.  Any  one  who  wpuld  be  thought  wise 
must  be  contented  with  nothing  that  another  does  ;  what  he 
himself  does  is  better  than  all.  The  fools  would  overthrow  the 
whole  science  of  astronomy.  But  the  Holy  Scriptures  show 
that  Joshua  commanded  the  sun  and  moon,  not  the  earth,  to 
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stand  still.'''  Luther,  if  now  on  earth,  might  adorn  a  theo- 
logical chair,  or  write  admirable  comments  on  the  texts  of  Kir- 
wan,  but  with  his  astronomical  faith  he  could  hardly  compete 
with  Nichol  and  Mitchell  in  lecturing  on  the  wonders  of  modem 
science. 

The  existence  of  the  Satellites,  after  their  discovery,  was  de- 
nied by  the  clergy,  and  the  belief  of  it  was  denounced  as  heret- 
ical. Even  scientific  men  were  so  ignorant  of  the  laws  of 
mind,  and  the  principles  of  the  inductive  philosophy,  as  to  at* 
tempt  by  d  priori  reasoning  to  invalidate  the  testimony  of  ocu- 
lar demonstration.  Francisco  Li22i,  an  astronomer  of  reputa- 
tion, said,  that  as  there  are  seven  days  in  the  week,  seven 
metals,  seven  primary  colors,  and  seven  windows  in  the  human 
head,  two  eyes,  two  ears,  two  nostrils,  one  mouth,  so  there  can 
be  only  seven  planets  ;  two  favorable,  Jupiter  and  Venus,  two 
unpropitious.  Mars  and  Saturn,  two  luminous,  the  sun  and 
moon,  and  one  Mercury,  indifferent. 

To  so  great  an  extent  has  mind  been  under  the  influence  of 
superstition  and  false  philosophy,  that  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bible  have  been  overlooked,  condemned,  and  de- 
nounced as  heretical  and  impious  by  the  doctors  and  champions 
of  orthodoxy.  During  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  the 
great  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  was  stigmatized  as  a 
doctrine  of  the  Devil,  by  faithful  churchmen,  who,  in  derision  of 
the  leaders  of  reform,  called  their  dogs  Luther  and  Calvin. 

It  is  only  114  years  since  the  penal  statute  against  witches 
was  repealed  in  England  and  Scotland  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  Greneral  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland  enumerated 
the  repeal  among  the  national  sins,  over  which  they  prayed, 
lamented,  and  wept.  Interpreting  the  Bible  in  the  light  of  tra- 
dition and  prejudice,  they  honestly  supposed  that  it  regarded 
witchcraft  as  a  capital  offence  ;  whereas  the  old  Hebrew  sta- 
tute refers  to  a  different  class  of  offences,  and  the  original  word 
translated  witch  does  not  even  suggest  the  idea  which  modem 
usage  has  attached  to  it. 

The  proclamation  of  the  Pope's  bull  against  witches  in  1684, 
converted  all  Europe  into  a  Pandemonium,  one-half  the  people 
being  bewitching  or  bewitched.  In  G-eneva,  five  hundred  were 
put  to  death  within  three  months.  In  Lorraine  nine  hundred  in 
fifteen  years.  In  the  diocess  of  Como  one  hundred  in  a  single 
year.  In  Germany  ten  thousand  during  the  continuance  of 
the  Pope*s  bull.  In  England  three  thousand  during  the  session 
of  the  Long  Parliament.  Even  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  so  pure 
and  comparatively  free  from  prejudice  and  superstition,  was  in- 
volved in  the  prevedling  fanaticism,  and  heartily  gave  his  voice 
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for  the  condemnation  of  the  victims  of  their  own  deluded  ima- 
ginations. 

It  is  said  that  a  learned  Brahman  crushed  the  microscope 
which  showed  him  living  animals  in  his  favorite  pomegranate. 
The  spirit  of  the  Brahman  still  lives  even  in  Christendom,  and  is 
disposed  to  crush  by  force  every  new  truth  not  within  its  own 
range  of  vision. 

Wc  are  yet  in  the  twilightof  Christianity.  It  was  midnight 
at  the  period  of  the  Saviour's  advent,  and  though  the  sun  now 
shines  clearly,  it  has  not  yet  attained  the  mejridian.^  Although 
the  plain  practical  principles  of  the  Bible  are  clearly  un- 
derstood, it  is  yet  a  deep  mine,  into  whose  amazing  depths 
no  shaft  has  yet  penetrated.  Are  we  to  suppose  that  no  more 
light  is  to  be  thrown  upon  the  Bible  ?  that  perpetual  shades 
are  to  rest  upon  the  Oracles  of  God,  to  defy  jcuriosity,  mock 
research,  and  disappoint  Tiope  ?  Or,  rather,  may  we  not  anti- 
cipate that  the  light  of  the  last  days  will  cause  their  splendors 
to  flash  out  and  blaze  resplendent  as  the  light  of  a  thousand 
fires  ? 

The  rays  of  light  diffused  and  reflected  from  the  earth  and 
from  the  sky,  fall  upon  that  most  delicate  organ,  the  eye,  with- 
out pain,  presenting  a  beautiful  and  luminous  appearance,  yet 
when  condensed  by  the  lens  and  concentrated,  they  burn  the 
hardest  substances,  or  impress  the  image  of  the  beholder  upon 
the  polished  plate,  and  when  refracted  by  the  prism,  exhibit  all 
the  beautiful  colors  of  the  rainbow.  There  are  qualities  in  na- 
ture not  discovered  without  observation,  experiment,  and  re- 
flection. In  Revelation,  too,  there  may  be  facts  revealed  and 
brought  out  by  the  Divine  Mind,  which  cannot  be  perceived 
without  careful  ianalysis  and  steady  vision.  That  many  things 
in  the  Bible  are  obscure,  or  apparently  inconsistent,  is  no  evi- 
dence that  they  are  not  sufficiently  clear  to  the  disciples  within 
the  porch.  If  Nature  withholds  her  mysteries  until  put  to  the 
torture  by  the  fire  and  the  crucible  ;  if  the  laboratory  of  the 
chemist,  with  its  retorts,  and  crucibles,  and  gases,  and  sky- 
fights,  and  blue  lights,  speak  an  uninteUigible  language  to  the 
tyro  in  science,  is  it  to  be  expected  that  the  syatbols  used  by 
the  Divine  Mind  as  vehicles  of  the  philosophy  of  heaven  should 
give  up  their  secrets  at  a  glance  ?  Doubtless  there  are  in  Rev- 
elation, as  well  as  in  Nature,  many  obscure  facts  and  latent 
principles,  yet  to  be  evolved  and  brought  into  the  great  web  of 
universal  harmony. 

The  assumed  facts  of  science  are  often  contingent  or  illusory, 
while  the  popular  interpretations  of  the  Bible  are  frequently 
the  mere  reflections  of  the  mental  states  of  the  reader.  When, 
therefore,  they  are  arrayed  against  each  other,  there  is  presented 
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a  false  issue  between  the  cUims  of  Science  and  Religion. 
Besides,  the  principle  is  eminently  unphilosophical.  To  confront 
the  physical  phenomena  with  the  declaration  of  the  moral  law, 
is  as  absurd  as  to  attempt  to  propel  a  locomotive  by  the  law  of 
love.  It  is  the  province  of  true  philosophy  to  examine  the  as- 
sumptions of  science,  and  if  sustained  by  evidence,  to  show  the 
mutual  harmony  and  dependence  of  the  acknowledged  truths 
of  Nature  and  Revelation.  . 

True  philosophy  embraces  both  science  and  religion,  and 
seeks  to  realize  the  unity  of  man  with  nature  through  the 
senses,  with  man  through  the  affections,  and  with  God  through 
faith  in  Christ.  The  archetype  of  all  outward  perfection  is 
in  the  mind. 

Christianity  is  a  germ,  the  life  of  the  interior  sphere,  which, 
developing  itself  according  to  divinely  appointed  laws,  pro- 
duces in  the  outer  and  palpable  spheres  of  thought  and  action 
an  approximation  towards  the  ideal  and  perfect.  The  external 
forms  may  change  and  perish,  but  the  internal  life  is  immor- 
tal. Faith  recognises  in  Christianity  a  correspondence  to  man's 
nature ;  his  faculties,  susceptibilities,  passions,  necessities,  hopes, 
fears,  and  aspirationa,  being  preconfigured  to  the  reception  of 
its  transcendent  truths. — Christianity  is  the  great  Hothouse 
of  the  skies.  The  sciences  are  its  radiating  surfaces,  reappear- 
ing, by  reflected  light,  its  essential  laws.  Christianity  is 
the  flower  which  unfolds  at  the  top  of  the  human  pyramid, 
shedding  a  charm  upon  the  lowest  leaves  of  the  living  series. 
The  sciences  are  humble  flowers  in  an  inferior  position,  living 
in  its  shadow,  and  realizing  their  well-being  in  the  protection 
enjoyed.  Christianity  is  the  supreme  limit  of  human  at- 
tainment, the  luqiinous  and  sublime  point  by  which  humanity 
maintains  its  contact  and  vital  union  with  Deity.  The  sciences 
are  links  in  the  series  connecting  the  several  parts  of  the 
system.  Christianity  is  the  sun  of  the  moral  system,  shed- 
ding its  cheering  rays  upon  the  world,  and  waking  into 
melody  the  songs  of  the  whole  creation.  The  sciences  are 
planetary  orbs,  reflecting  its  light  by  night,  and  contributing 
in  proper  measure  to  the  world's  illumination,  and  deriving 
their  power  and  glory  from  their  connection  with  and  depen- 
dence upon  the  central  sun. 

The  orbit  of  Saturn  includes  that  of  the  earth,,  smd 
the  attraction  of  the  sun  transcends  them  both.  So  the 
Christian  faith  is  the  perfection  of  human  intelligence, 
and  aflirming  the  principles  of  <'  moral  architecture  on  the 
several  grounds  of  prudence,  morality,  and  religion,  the 
second  signifying  the  first,  and  the  third  containing  and  sup- 
plying both  the  former,'^  approves,  sanctions,  and  requires 
every  measure,  science,  and  reform,  which  tends  to  promote 
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man's  welfare  here,  or  to  enhance  his  happiness  in  another 
life. 

Christianity  is  a  fixed  fact,  around  which  the  moral 
world  revolves,  itself  only  unchanged,  the  all-embracing 
medium  in  which  everything  moves,  increases,  and  lessens, 
being  only  transiently  modified  in  the  outward  manifestations. 
It  is  a  plant  not  set  by  human  hands,  of  spontaneous  growth 
in  the  great  order  of  creative  wisdom.  It  is  a  stream  flowing 
from, the  throne  of  God,  refreshing,  purifying,  healthful,  and 
adapted  to  every  age  and  condition  of  humanity,  and  every 
stage  of  intellectual  progress,  proceedipg  from  an  exhaustless 
fountain,  extending  to  ^vory  part  of  the  globe,  mingling  with 
and  purifying  the  waters  of  every  stream  and  fountain  which 
has  been  discovered  in  the  progress  of  science.  Its  truths, 
profound,  yet  simple,  sublime,  yet  practical,  beyond  and 
above  an  angel's  comprehension,  yet  adapted  to  a  child's 
capacity,  are  the  only  themes  presenting  suflScient  scope  for 
the  mighty  energies  and  lofty  flights  of  the  unfettered  spirit. 

You  gaze  upon  the  cloud,  as  it  reflects  a  glorious  golden  sun- 
set ;  you  admire  the  bow  in  the  heavens,  as  it  reflects  its  beauti- 
ful colors ;  you  stand  awe-stricken,  and  adore,  as  you  look  upon 
Niagara  pouring  forth  its  broad  liquid  sheet  of  molten  silver, 
and  hear  its  mighty  thunderings,  lik^  the  voice  of  God,  and 
feel  the  earth  trembling  under  your  feet,  as  if  apprqaching 
the  mount  that  burned  ;  but  here  is  an  object  purer,  brighter, 
more  sublime — ^the  bright  reflection  of  the  Eternal  Mind,  and 
perfect  guide  of  man  to  heaven. 

We  have  endeavored  to  present  the  sciences  in  this  brief 
paper,  as  a  systems-one  grand  organized  body  of  knowledge, 
answering  in  unity,  as  well  as  diversity,  to  the  universe  of 
God.  In  this  system  we  have  placed  the  Cross  of  Qhrist  as 
the  centre, — the  throne  on  which  sits  the  Prince  of  Peace,— 
while  the  spirit  of  literature  and  science  ministers  before  the 
altar,  as  did  Apollo,  the  prince  of  the  Muses,  in  the  ring 
which  Nature  painted  and  which  Pyrrus  wore. 

Believing  there  can  be  no  true  mental  culture  over  which 
the  Cross  does  not  preside,  and  no  true  science  in  which 
its  grand  truths  do  not  predominate,  producing  a  spirit  of 
reverent  inquiry  and  high  moral  enterprise,  we  have  endeav* 
ored  to  illustrate  the  harmony  and  unity  of  that  universal 
science  which  is  embodied  in  Nature  and  Revelation,  and 
which  confers  upon  its  possessor  mental  harmony,  purity, 
and  power. 

Nothing  tends  so  directly  to  divert  the  intellect  and  freeze 
the  fountains  of  emotion,  as  exclusive  devotion  to  one  idea  or 
pursuit.      Even  the  plant  which  springs  up  at  our  feet  re- 
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quires  a  varied  and  complex  influence — the  rain,  and  breezes, 
and  sunshine — ^to  give  it  health,  vigor,  and  maturity.  The 
law  of  mental  action  is  progress,  and  its  motive  is  hope. 

The  sciences,  not  the  masters  but  the  ministers  of  religion, 
are  only  beginning  to  assume  a  definite  form  and  a  proper 
relation  in  the  system  of  trutii.  They  are  in  a  forming  and 
transitive  state,  and  it  is  incumbent  upon  every  careful 
thinker,  and  earnest  worker,  to  contribute  to  their  perfection 
and  proper  relative  position.  Especially  is  it  the  duty  of  the 
Christian  ministry  to  vindicate  the  claims  of  the  Bible,  and  to 
resist  the  aggressions  of  **  science  falsely  so  called." 

The  liberally  educated  man  is  desirous  to  hold  familiar 
intercourse  with  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences.  He  is 
willing  to  call  no  man  master.  He  cherishes  a  higher  ambi- 
tion than  to  make  his  mind  the  polished  brilliant  satellite  of 
another's  sun.  It  is  his  privilege  to  leave  no  field  of  science 
unexplored.  As  im  amateur  of  the  Muse,  he  would  with 
Milton  sing — 

"  Of  etherial  light  quintessence,* 
^    .  Pure  springing  from  the  deep." 

As  a  philosopher,  he  would,  with  the  genius  of  Stagira, 
speculate  upon  the  quintessential  purity  of  a  heavenly  body 
immutable ;  or,  with  the  rigid  Baconian,  in  the  spirit  of  the 
inductive  philosophy,  observe  closely  and  analyze  the  phe- 
nomena of  matter  and  of  mind,  and  deduce  the  general  princi- 
ples which  control  their  operations.  And  with  the  astrono- 
mer, he  would  take  his  position  upon  the  observatory,  and 
hold  converse  with  the  stars. 

A  niind  fully  educated  and  subjected  to  rigid  discipline, 
should  be  able  to  grasp  the  unseen,  or  to  be  filled  with  a 
single  idea,  as  the  human  eye,  combining  the  principles  of  the 
telescope  and  the  microscope,  now  embracing  a  hembphere, 
and  now  seeing  only  an  animalcule.  Such  a  mind  possesses 
the  peculiar  force  of  genius  and  talent  combined.  The  former 
soars  on  eagle  pinions  to  worlds  unseen  and  spiritual;  the 
latter,  like  Atlas,  stands  under  and  supports  the  phenomenal 
world ;  the  former  creates,  the  latter  executes.  The  charac- 
teristics of  "the  former  are  activity.  Celerity,  daring,  imagina- 
tion, and  invention ;  of  the  latter,  conception,  comparison, 
and  strength.  Origination  is  the  province  of  the  former; 
enterprise  and  exertion,  the  glory  of  the  latter.  United,  and 
mutually  supporting  each  other,  they  make  earth's  great 
minds  ;  and  animated  and  directed  by  the  evangelical  principles 
of  Christianity,  they  form  heaven's  aristocracy,  the  true 
nobility  of  human  nature. 
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"  It  is,"  says  the  illustrious  Anigo,  "  the  men  of  study  and 
thought  who  in  the  long  run  govern  the  world  ;  and  the  spirit 
of  union  among  men  of  science  is  a  certain  presage  of  the 
union  of  nations  and  the  good  of  the  world." 

The  education  of  the  people  of  any  country  is  the  true 
measure  of  their  rank,  power,  and  grandeur.  Had  Rome  not 
cultivated  letters  and  philosophy,  her  renown  in  arms  would 
have  perished  beneath  the  ruins  of  the  power  that  achieved  it. 
The  imperishable  glories  of  Greece  were  achieved,  not  by  the 
sword,  but  by  the  pen,  the  pencil,  and  the  chisel.  When  the 
last  pyramid  shall  have  perished,  and  the  channel  of  the  Nile 
alone  shcdl  indicate  the  domain  of  the  Pharaohs,  the  astro- 
nomical and  scientific  attainments  of  the  priests  of  Egypt 
will  illustrate  and  perpetuate  the  glory  of.  Her  name.  But 
we  need  not  multiply  illustrations  on  this  interesting  subject. 
The  theme  is  inexhaustible,  and  the  scejie  which  it  presents 
to  our  imagination  is  grand  and  overwhelming. 

The  triumphs  and  glories  of  educated  mind  are  not  seen  in 
the  present  state.  They  are  garnered  up  in  the  great  temple 
of  truth,  to  be  wrought  intx?  thrones  and  crowns  for  the  kings 
and  priests  of  the  Most  High.  Without  presuming  to  unveil 
the  future,  we  may  confidently  afiiirm,  that  if  faithful  in  the 
fulfilment  of  our  mission  on  earth,  we  shall  be  permitted,  in 
the  exercise  of  a  living  faith,  having  borne  the  last  testimony 
to  the  harmony  of  Science  and  Revelation,  to  look  up  to 
heaven,  and  exclaim  with  rapturous  anticipation— 

"  What  means  yon  blaze  on  high  ! 

The  empyrean  sky, 
Like  the  rich  vail  of  some  proud  fane  itf  rending^ 

1  see  a  star^pavcd  land, 

Where  all  the  angels  stand, 
Even  to  the  highest  height  in  burning  rows  ascending. 

Some  with  their  wings  outspread, 

And  bowed  the  stately  head, 
As  on  some  errand  of  God's,  departing, 
Like  flames  from  evening's  conflagration  starling. 

The  herald's  of  Omnipotence  are  they. 
And  nearer  earth  they  come  to  wafi  my  spirit  home." 
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ARTICLE  vin. 
SECULAR    AND   CHRISTIAN   CIVILIZATION. 
By  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Fisher,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

To  one  who  looks  out  upon  the  world  as  it  is,  and  back  upon 
it  as  it  has  been,  the  scene  presented  is  the  most  involved  and 
contradictory  imaginable.     Instead  of  flattering  the  pride  of 
man,  or  inferring  for  him  a  glorious  destiny,  it  is  full  of  pic- 
tures   the   most  humiliating,    of    facts  the   most  mournful. 
Amidst  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations,  the  spread  and  decay  of  art 
and  science,  he  seeks  for  some  clue  to  thread  tiie  labyrinth,  and 
discover  the  divine  purpose  around  which  these  opposite  results 
may  harmonize.     The  Deluge  is  there,  engulfing  a  quarter  of 
the  life  of  the  race  ;   the  ocean  rolls  over  all  the  earliest  civili- 
zation of  the  wdrld.     Then  follow  the  Dispersion^  the  creation 
of  new  forms  of  speech,  the  formation  and   development  of 
many  and  various  nations,  their  ascent  to  power  and  civilization, 
and  their  mysterious  return  fo  the  oblivion  from  which   they 
sprung.     Those  form  a  problem,  the  solution  of  which  he  seeks 
in  vain.     To  effect  what  great  purpose  have  Asia,  Europe,  and 
Africa  been  the  seats,  now  of  barbarism,  then  of  civilization, 
interchanging  from  century  to  century  ?     For  what  purpose 
these  forms  of  government,  ranging  from  absolute  monarchy 
down  to  simple  democracy  ;    forms  of  religion  descending  from 
the  pure  theisru  of  Noah  to  the  reptile  worship  of  Egypt,  and 
then  ascepding  to  Christianity  ?    Forms  of  governrpent,  too,  in 
religion,  from  the  pontifex  maximusof  Rome  through  hierarchies 
and  synods   to  the  anti-formism  of  George  Fox?     Here  are 
vast  moral  forces  at  work  for  long  ages,  in  ways  innumerable, 
resulting  in  developments  the  most  diver&e  and  varied  ;  experi- 
ments conducted  on  a  scale  of  surprising  grandeur,  both  in  re- 
spect to  the  long  periods  occupied,  the  numbers  engaged  in 
working  them  out,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  interests  concerned. 
What,  then,  is  the  final  purpose  of  all  this  life  so  industriously 
at  work  for  six  thousand  years  ?     The  question   is   not,  what 
results  does  a  single  one  of  these  forces  effect,  but  what  is  the 
grand  resultant  into  which  all  those  trials  are  to  be  resolved  ? 
What  lesson  is  the  universe  to  be  taught?     What  prepara- 
tion is  here  made  for  a  nobler  civilization  than  the  world  has 
ever  seen  ? 

There  are  those  who  regard  all  these  as  fortuitous  occur- 
rences.    As  the  seed  borne  by  the  wind  now  &lls  in  the  cleft 
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of  the  rook,  and  now  in  the  rich  valley,  germinating  in  the 
one  case  a  tree  stunted  and  de£Drmed,  in  the  other  a  noble 
S]>ecimen  of  vegetable  life,  so  has  tiie  race  of  man  colonized, 
formed  governments,  built  cities,  warred,  conquered,  decayed. 
The  laws  which  control  the  movements  of  nations  are  isolated, 
individual.  History  has  no  central  chain  along  which  all  its 
facts  crystallize ;  the  parts  are  connected  together,  if  at  all,  by 
loose  contact,  as  stones  in  a  vessel,  not  as  the  corn  in  the  ear, 
with  the  germ  in  the  earth  from  whence  it  came.  To  this  un- 
soientific  and  atheistic  hypothesis  we  make  no  specific  reply. 
Its  defenders  cannot  consistently  hold  to  the  providential  go- 
vernment of  One  infinitely  wise  ;  and  denying  that,  conviction 
is  to  reach  them  by  other  means  than  discussions  of  this 
character. 

Others,  reflecting  more  deeply  on  these  subjects,  have  adopt* 
ed  a  very  different  theory— ^a  theory  of  progress,  according  to 
which  the  world,  by  these  successive  stages  of  discipline,  has 
been  advancing  from  infancy  to  manhood,  and  is  destined  to 
reach,  at  length,  the  full  stature  of  a  perfect  society.  The  past 
contributes  to  the  present;  thought,  knowledge,  never  dies; 
nations  may  decay,  may  cease  to  exist,  but  that  which  is  of 
value  to  man,  gained  by  their  experience,  survives ;  it  passes 
over  to  their  successors ;  it  becomes  an  element  of  improve- 
ment ;  it  grows  itself  in  power,  and  then  is  delivered  over  to 
succeeding  generations.  The  life  of  the  race  is  thus  a  stream, 
widening  and  deepening  as  it  flows,  gathering  upon  its  bosom 
all  manner  of  rich  craft,  and  laving  the  shores  of  Time  with 
fertility  and  blessing.  Man  is  on  the  whole  rising ;  the  world 
is  gaining  in  knowledge— in  religion— in  all  the  elements  of  a 
complete  civilization.  If  his  life  is  not  cut  short  too  soon,  if 
Hie  conflagration  can  only  be  deferred  to  some  far  distant 
future,  we  may  anticipate  his  elevation  to  a  more  than  para- 
disiacal perfection.  This  is  a  most  beautiful  theory.  It  is  full 
of  hope,  sanguine  of  good,  replete  with  glorious  visions.  Over 
that  grand  future  which  it  declares  is  coming  on,  imagination, 
restrained  no  longer  by  the  stern  facts  of  the  past,  is  free  to 
spread  her  wings ;  and  poetry  here  can  create  a  world  of  beau- 
ty, in  the  full  assurance  that  it  will  yet  become  a  substantial 
reality. 

This  theory  we  accept  so  far  as  to  adopt  two  of  its  leading 
ideas ;  we  reject  it  so  far  as  it  pretends  to  give  the  philosophy 
of  these  changes  in  history,  the  purpose  of  God  in  their  per- 
mission, and  the  precise  mode  in  which  the  elevation  of  man  is 
to  be  accomplished.  Unquestionably  the  end  contemplated  by 
this  theory, — a  far  higher  and  nobler  style  of  civilization  than 
any  yet  attained, — ^is  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  annuncia- 
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tions  of  prophecy — with  those  brilliant  pictures  of  times  yet  to 
come,  drawn  by  inspired  pencils,  and  distancing  in  their 
grandeur  the  sublimest  conceptions  of  mere  worldly  philoso- 
phy  or  poetry.  JJor  is  it  to  be  denied  that  the  past  is  made  to 
contribute  to  the  progress  and  perfection  of  the  present,  as  it 
will  to  that  of  the  future.  But  with  this  admitted,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  elevation  of  men  is  not  to  be  secured  chiefly 
by  the  increase  of  knowledge  flowing  from  the  various  experi- 
ments of  history,  and  so  creating  a  new  and  pure  atmosphere 
around  society.  Neither  in  the  past,  nor  in  any  of  the  laws 
that  connect  us  with  it,  is  there  power  sufficient  to  warrant 
the  supposition  that,  through  the  gradual  advance  of  century 
after  century,  the  race,  becoming  generally  and  thoroughly  en- 
lightened, would,  in  time,  work  itself  clear  of  all  its  social 
evils,  and  attain  an  elevation  of  perpetual  purity  and  peace. 
Whatever  homoeopathy  may  accomplish  in  medicine,  we  are 
sure  that  in  respect  to  human  progress,  it  is  of  little  avail — 
that  it  needs  mightier  forces  than  these  minute  contributions 
^ved  from  the  wreck  of  nations,  to  preserve  others  from  a  simi- 
lar fate,  and  lift  them  to  a  nobler  destiny.  Surely  it  .is  not 
alone  for  these  slight  advantages  that  mighty  kingdoms  have 
flourished  and  decayed ;  that  the  world  presents  to  us  such 
magnificent  experiments  ending  in  failures  so  disastrous.  If 
the  life  of  the  race  may  be  likened  to  a  river,  it  is  a  river  now 
deep,  then  shallow;  now  broad,  then  narrow ;  now  dashing  in 
cataracts,  then  creeping  sluggishly  ;  now  swelling  over  its 
banks,  then  almost  losing  itself  in  wide-spreading  saharas. 

In  this  discussion  it  will  aid  us  to  have  present  a  definite 
idea  of  that  highest  style  of  civilization  toward  which  the 
world  is  advancing.     This  involves  five  things. 

1.  Bread.  Food  and  raiment  in  abundai^ce,  with  only  an 
amount  of  physical  labor  consistent  with  advancement  in 
other  respects,  is  a  radical  idea  of  all  true  civilization.,  A  state 
in  which  multitudes  are  compelled  to  live  at  the  lowest  point 
of  physical  endurance,  where  the  brawniest  arms  and  the  most 
skilful  hands  alone  earn  a  fair  livelihood,  while  the  weak  and 
the  less  ingenious  stand  ever  on  the  threshold  of  starvation, — 
such  a  state,  no  matter  what  other  advantage  it  may  possess, 
or  how  many  may  roll  in  luxury,  or  what  agonies  it  may  send 
forth  on  the  broad  ocean,  is  yet  deficient  in  the  first  elements 
of  a  true  civilization.  That  is  elevation  above  the  savage, 
this  is  depression  in  one  point  below  him. 

2.  Freedom.  The  Uberty  of  self-government  and  self-ad- 
vancement, with  only  such  restraints  as  are  indispensable  to 
the  secure  enjoyment  of  that  which  we  attain,  and  which, 
therefore,  really  quicken  men  to  action  by  the  stimulus  of  a 
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sure  reward,  belong  to  the  oondition  -^e  are  now  oontemplating. 
A  civilization  in  strata — a  sort  of  geological  eivilization,  witfi 
all  the  soil  and  the  verdure,  and  the  fruits  and  the  beauty 
above,  and  all  l^e  sand  and  stones  below,  is  far  removed  from 
our  ideal  of  a  perfect  state.  Despotism  can  never  consist  with 
this  condition,  unless  the  despot  be  himself  the  noblest  being 
in  the  universe.  Without  the  ability  to  rise  through  all  grada- 
tions of  society  ;  without  an  open  pathway  to  the  highest  posi- 
tions from  the  very  lowest,  in  a  world  like  ours  there  never 
can  be  realized  the  purest  form  of  rational  life. 

3.  Knowledge.  Into  this  civilization  there  enter  science  and 
art,  the  study  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  excellent  in  nature, 
the  production  of  forms  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  of  those  innu- 
merable instruments  by  which  the  taste  is  gratified,  labor 
diminished,  l^e  comforts  of  life  increased^  and  distant  re- 
gions approximated.  These  advantages  of  knowledge,  no 
longer  confined  to  a  limited  circle,  are  difiused  through  the 
whole  of  society,  dignifying  the  lowly  and  enriching  the  poor. 

4.  Social  peace  and  harmony.  War,  wh'oh  a  philosopher  of 
note  affirms  is  the  natural  state  of  man,  is  wholly  foreign  to 
this  noble  condition  of  society.  With  the  exclusion  of  all 
social  institutions  that  exalt  one  at  the  expense  of  another, 
the  leading  external  causes  of  strife  are  banished*  With  equal 
privileges,  the  motives  to  discord  are  greatly  reduced.  That 
civilization  is  confessedly  most  imperfect,  in  which  the  most 
attractive  music  is  the  clash  of  swords  and  the  roar  of  artil- 
lery ;  where  the  camp  and  the  court-room,  the  arsenal  and 
the  jail,  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  society.  That  state  has 
risen  to  a  most  noble  position,  in  which  the  prevalence  of  peace- 
ful arts,  humane  dispositions,  and  enlarged  views  have  banish- 
ed the  drum  and  liie  war-horse,  and  turned  the  court-room 
into  a  stage  for  the  quiet  arbitration  of  difficulties. 

5.  Pure  religious  faith.  Thi9  quality  of  civilization,  al- 
though not  visible,  is  yet  the  secret  spring  of  all  its  goodness. 
Without  elevated  affections,  healthfully  developed  toward  Gh>d, 
and  spreading  themselves  benevolently  among  men,  society 
can  never  attain  completeness.  The  education  of  the  heart  in 
all  excellence  ;  the  communication  of  those  principles  of  faith 
by  which  a  soul  is  anchored,  so  that  no  storm  of  passion,  no 
currents  of  selfishness  can  bear  it  off"  into  licentious  indulgence ; 
the  indwelling  of  divine  influences,  of  Grod  himself  as  a  sove- 
reign and  father  in  the  heart,  ever  saying  to  its  native  turbu- 
lence,  "  peace,  be  still  ;" — tiiese  constitute  an  element  of  popu- 
lar prosperity,  often  overlooked,  but  nevertheless  the  most 
essential  power  in  the  whole  social  system.  These  five  things, — 
bread,  fireedom,  knowledge,  social  harmony,  and  a  pure  faiOi, — 
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are  the  leading  elements  of  that  complete  destiny  to  which  the 
race  is  advancing. 

Now,  when  it  is  affirmed  that  man  hitherto  has  lived  as  the  in- 
fant, the  child,  the  youth ;  that  this  being  the  case,  the  past  exper- 
iments and  attainments  of  the  world  are  furnishing  the  secret 
power  by  which  he  will  be  enabled  to  ascend  to  his  true  posi- 
tion, and  attain  his  perfect  manhood,  and  rise  to  the  highest 
civiUzation,  we  think  too  much  plastic  power  is  attributed  to 
the  past,  and  that  the  theory  fails  to  assign  a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  remarkable  changes  to  which  the  race  has  been  subject. 
It  is  indeed  surprising  how  comparatively  trifling,  so  far  as  we 
can  see,  are  the  contributions  of  liie  first  half  of  the  life  of  man 
to  his  growth  at  this  day.  The  history  of  the  first  three  thou- 
sand years  is  written  somewhere,  and  will  doubtless  yet  be 
read  by  us  ;  but  fpr  man,  while  here  on  the  earth,  there  re- 
mains only  a  few  hieroglyphics  to  indicate  the  scenes,  the  in- 
stitutions, the  changes,  the  attainments  of  ages  in  time  and  in- 
numerable millions  of  people.  So  far  is  it  from  being  true,  as 
a  universal  statement,  that  no  good  thought  or  art  has  perished, — 
that  all  useful  knowledge  remains  when  the  nation  decays, 
and  passes  over  to  some  other  heritor, — ^that  the  very  opposite 
assertion  is  most  probably  correct.  Certainly  the  advocates  of 
this  opinion  can  never  provQ  it,  while  there  are  strong  proba- 
bilities, rising  even  to  certainties,  that  l^ere  have  been  periods 
in  the  world  when  the  most  profoi;ind  national  ignorance  suc- 
ceeded the  most  brilliant  attainments ;  that  it  seems  to  have 
been  a  part  of  the  divine  plan  that  many  nations  should  work 
out  for  themselves  their  own  elevation  or  degradation,  with  little 
assistance  from  the  past  or  their  cotemporaries ;  and  that  there 
are  now  hidden  {torn  our  eyes  histories,  and  achievements,  and 
sciences  belonging  to  the  past,  that,  once  unfolded,  would  thrill 
through  the  heart  of  universal  man.  Authentic  history,  if  we 
except  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  hardly  reaches  back  twenty-£ve 
centuries.  Yet  how  immensely  valuable,  how  intensely  in- 
teresting, in  all  probability,  would  be  the  records  of  the  pre- 
Qeding  period  !  What  remains  to  the  world  of  ante-diluvian 
civilization?  What  record  declares  the  form  and  results  of 
that  post-diluvian  empire  in  central  Asia,  to  which  so  many 
otherwise  unaccountable  facts  seem  to  point  ?  What  knowl- 
edge of  Egypt  ?  We  have  her  Zodiacal  circle,  her  solemn 
and  gloomy  temples,  her  pyramids  standing  sentinel  over 
buried  empires,  her  mummies  and  hieroglyphics.  But  in  what 
manner,  in  what  state  of  society,  were  tiiose  pyramids  reared  ? 
Who  understands  the  mysteries  of  Isis — ^mysteries  which,  like 
those  of  Eleusis,  sent  forth  a  mighty  iliAuence  upon  both  prince 
and  people  ?    It  is  even  yet  in  dispute  what  elements  of  knowl- 
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edge  ajid  religion  Egypt  gave  to  Greece,  or  whether  that  queen 
of  the  nations  is  indebted  for  a  single  pearl  in  her  coronal  to  this 
ancient  monarch  of  the  Nile.  What  knowledge  of  Assyria  and 
Babylon  ?  A  torn  leaf  of  a  splendid  romance ;  a  few  admira- 
ble sculptures,  exhumed  by  the  patient  enthusiasm  of  Lay- 
ard ;  a  few  brief  sketches  in  the  sacred  volume  ;  two  or  three 
half  fabulous  chapters  of  profane  history,  are  all  that  remain  of 
those  once  the  most  magnificent  and  powerful  kingdoms  on  the 
globe,  confessedly  far  advanced  in  civilization,  and  inferior 
to  no  other  nations  of  their  time  in  art  and  science.  There  is 
in  the  quarry  at  Baalbec,  a  stone  70  feet  in  length,  14  high,  and 
14  broad,  hewn  ready  for  removal.  By  what  means  they  trans- 
pbrted  such  immense  masses,  antiquity  informs  us  not. 
Etruria,ThoBnicia,  and  her  fair  daughter  Carthage,  what  have 
they  given  to  the  world  in  comparison  "with  their  age,  their 
grandeur,  and  their  attainments,  as  an  element  of  power  to 
assist  in  working  out  its  final  elevation  ?  ^  Their  temples  and 
palaces — ^the  productions  of  their  poets,  orators,  philosophers, 
and  statesmen — ^their  mechanic  arts  and  practical  sciences,  have 
all  gone  down  into  oblivion.  "What  art  can  now  dye  the  Tyrian 
purple?  Nay,  who  can  discover  that  modern  secret — ^the 
mode  in  which  the  artist  of  the  middle  ages  stained  in  such 
exquisite  tints  the  windows  of  cathedrals  and  abbeys  in 
Europe  ?  Who  oan  restore  the  400,000  volumes  destroyed  by 
the  soldiers  of  Omar  in  the  capture  of  Alexandria?  Where 
are  the  lost  books  of  Solomon,  of  Livy,  of  innumerable  authors, 
the  naturalists,  historians,  philosophers,  theologians  of  their 
day  ?  Where  are  now  the  treasures  of  Arabian  literature — 
of  that  Augustan  a^e  when,  at  Bagdad  and  Cordova,  learning 
flourished  green  and  rich  in  fruits  most  precious,  at  the  very 
time  its  stock  laid  withered  to  the  root  in  Rome  and  Athens  ? 
l*he  Almansars  and  Abd-Alrachmans  of  the  East  and  the 
West  have  left  us  successors ;  while  their  splendid  libraries, 
scattered  to  the  winds  or  hidden  within  the  palaces  of  igno- 
rant Pachas,  are  lost  to  the  world. 

As  we  approach  our  own  times,  it  is  easy  to  trace  the  influ- 
ence of  two  nations  upon  the  literature  of  our  day.  Grecian 
taste  and  Roman  law  reveal  themselvies  clearly  enough  in 
modem  societv.  Yet  on  this  subject  we  venture  two  assertions. 
The  first,  that  the  chief  element  of  the  more  advanced  civiliza- 
tion of  this  day  is  Christianity  ;  the  second,  that  whatever  ad- 
vantage  we  have  derived  from  the  nations  just  mentioned,  there 
is  to  be  set  off  against  it  their  influence  in  corrupting  Christian- 
ity, and  so  enfeebling  the  very  power  which  was  working  out 
the  regeneration  of  the  world.  It  is  not  from  them  influences 
are  to  proceed  greatly  influential  in  human  elevation.     Their 
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chief  power  is  past — its  results  are  known,  and  known  to  be 
insigmfioant  compared  with  the  wants  of  man.  Not  solely  fur 
these  ends  were  they  raised  to  such  a  height  of  dominion  and 
refinement. 

Must  we  then  look  upon  the  life  of  the  world  hitherto  as  an 
ocean,  now  washing  away  one  side  of  a  continent,  then  casting 
1^  its  sands  on  another,  gaining  here  what  it  loses  there,  tossed 
with  winds,  driven  in  secret  currents,  ebbing  knd  flowing,  yet 
much  the  same  after  6,000  years  as  at  the  close  of  one  ?  Is 
there  no  real  advance ;  no  influence  from  the  past  tending  to 
the  exaltation  of  the  fdtUre  ;  no  forces  potent  enough  to  elevate 
the  world  to  that  state  for  which  all  this  creation  groans ;  no 
higher  ends  to  be  accomplished  than  such  as  are  now  visible  ? 
In  the  heavens  each  satellite  has  its  proper  motion  Tound  its 
primary,  and  each  planet  a  motion  round  the  sun ;  while  we 
nave  reason  to  believe  that  this  whole  system  has  still  another 
motion,  an  orbit  immense  and  grand,  around  another  centre. 
Thus,  while  intheir  courses  there  are  relatively  backward  move- 
ments, yet  absolutely  there  is  a  steady  progress.  There  is  a 
secret  force  lodged  somewhere,  not  now  fully  known  to  us,  in 
obedience  to  whose  attraction  they  are  all  passing  round  the 
vast  circle  that  encompasses  the  central  power.  It  is  thus  with 
our  world.  These  nations,  rising  and  falling,  returning  upon 
themselves,  and  inverting  the  order  of  ascent  at  the  very  time 
when  all  things  promise  fairest  for  progress,  are  parts  of  the 
life  of  the  race,  satellites  and  planets,  in  the  veist  system  of  Provi- 
dential government.  Neither  their  advancement  nor  their 
retrogression  is  without  connection  with  the  steady  progress  of 
the  whole  round  the  grand  centre. 

The  great  problem  in  this  world— excluding  the  world  of 
spirits  and  eternity — is  by  what  means  to  impart  the  noblest 
civilization  to  fallen  minds — ^to  minds  naturally  prone  to  barbar- 
ism. Were  it  not  so ;  were  there  no  strong  tendencies  downward 
Adverse  to  his  elevation ;  were,  indeed,  the  chief  forces  strongly 
set  toward  whatever  is  pure,  and  jioble,  and  excellent,  then, 
unquestionably,  the  solution  of  the  problem  would  be  the  easiest 
in  the  world.  Left,  to  himself,  he  would  soon  throw  off*  his 
weights,  and  soar  into  his  native  heavens.  There  might  be 
obstacles  in  his  way;  but  we  are, well  assured  that  they  must 
yield  to  the  constant  eflbrt  of  such  powers  steadily  directed 
against  them.  Long  ago,  had  this  been  the  case,  the  world 
would  have  reached  its  meridiem  of  glory  and  blessedness.  It  is 
the  fact  that  man's  nature  is  earthly,  that  constitutes  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  fiill  soluticHi  of  this  question. 

The  answer  to  it  is  purely  theological,  yet  is  it  none  the  less 
vitally  associated  with  literature,  science,  and  a^t — all  that  ^ 
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beautifal  in  fbrra  or  noble  in  thought.  The  power  to  reach 
man,  to  give  him  the  grandest  civilization,  is  from  without^ — 
from  God.  The  Word  liiat  inspiration  has  written,  and  the 
Spirit  that  divine  wisdom  bestows,  arp  the  powers  which  are 
to  effect  this  result.  Here  it  is  well  to  speak  more  fiilly. 
There  are  those  abroad,  in  common  with  us,  seeking  for  the 
solution  of  the  same  great  problem,  who  dignify  their  schemes 
of  reform  as  the  developments  of  true  Christianity,  and  the 
realization,  in  the  fullest  degree,  of  l^e  Christian  dispensation. 
Regarding  Christianity  as  mainly  a  scheme  for  the  bettering 
of  man's  condition  here,  they  necessarily  lose  sight  of  some  of 
its  most  essential  truths.  Appending  to  their  scheme  of  social 
organization  that  portion  of  it  which  is  more  or  less  common  to 
all  systems  of  morals,  and  which  they  might  just  as  well  have 
taken  from  Socrates  or  Cicero,  they  baptize  the  whole  com- 
pound Christianity.  They  girdle  that  glorious  system,  and 
then  take  the  deadened,  leafless  trunk,  as  the  living  tree  that 
is  to  be  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  In  opposition  to  all 
such  theories,  we  regard  in  this  experiment  Christianity  as  a 
whole — a  complete  system — adapted  to  the  largest  wants  of  man. 
We  include  all  its  doctrines,  its  depravity,  its  cross  and  atone- 
ment—its divine  sovereignty  and  the  efficacious  working  of  the 
Holy  Ghost — ^its  precepts  and  sanctions,  promises  and  revela- 
tions of  the  future  world.  It  is  the  entire  system  which  is  yet 
to  be  made  available  in  securing  the  perfect  civilization  of  the 
world. 

In  addition  to  this,  we  regard  Christianity  as  aiming  prima- 
rily at  our  preparation  for  heaven ;  secondly,  only  at  our  eleva- 
tion on  earth.  Her  chief  ends  are  future.  Its  foliage  and  its 
blossoms  are  for  time  ^  its  fruit  for  eternity.  Thus  its  vivifying 
power  is  drawn  from  the  other  world.  Its  grand  agent  is  in- 
visible. It  is  the  descent  of  divine  wisdom  and  strength  into 
man,  to  recover  him  from  Uiat  pestilent  fall  which  has  over- 
spread this  life  and  that  to  come  with  darkness.  Its  power  as 
a  civilizer  of  the  race  is  derived  almost  wholly  from  its  con- 
nection with  the  forces  of  eternity.  To  elevate  us  for  this  life 
is  a  secondary  object,  a  means  to  a  far  nobler  and  more  endur- 
ing end.  The  kingdom  of  Christ  is  not  properly  of  this  world. 
But  its  spread  and  establishment  here  will  create  the  finest 
condition  possible  for  humanity  on  earth,  at  the  same  time  that 
it  is  preparing  spirits  for  a  brighter  sphere.  It  is  by  the  union 
of  the  two  that  power  is  gained  for  temporal  purposes.  He 
who  views  the  Christian  scheme  as  having  respect  chiefly  to 
time,  strips  it  of  the  force  essential  to  its  success  in  time. 
Its  success  for  this  world  will  be  measured  in  the  longest  pe- 
riod by  its  success  for  the  other.     It  can  only  effect  fiiUy  tiie 
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civilization  of  the  race  here,  by  preparing  it  most  perfectly  for 
a  life  most  sublime  and  most  holy  beyond  the  grave.  It  is  this 
linking  of  time  to  eternity,  this  bringing  the  forces  of  that  to 
v^ork  upon  the  heart  ^nd  miijid  of  man  in  thiSy  by  which  the 
grandest  results  are  to  be  secured.- 

Such  is  the  theory,  but  at  first  it  is  only  a  theory — a  purely 
theological  dogma,  proved  by  no  experience,  demonstrated  by 
no  facts.  As  mind  id  the  subject  of  its  operations — the  most 
subtle,  variable,  independent  agent  in  the  universe — so  it  never 
can  be  inferred  absolutely  before  actual  trial,  that  this  is  the 
solution  of  the  problem,  or,  if  for  convincing  reasons  of  another 
nature  we  attain  this  conviction,  yet  the  immense  multitudes 
who  are  to  be  affected  by  it,  can  never  be  so  gr%ndly  impressed 
with  the  perfection  of  this  schei^e,  and  the  wisdom  of  its  Au- 
thor, as  by  th^  demonstration  of  an  actual  experiment.  To  the 
completeness  of  this  impression,  it  must  be  illustrated  both  po- 
sitively and  negatively.  It  must  be  shown  by  the  failure  of  all 
other  forces  that  this  alcme  can  secure  the  perfect  civilization 
of  the  world.  The  experiments  must  be  so  varied,  and  so  pro- 
tracted, as  to  include  a  fair  trial  of  all  the  chief  kinds  of  influ- 
ence that  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  human  mind.  They 
must  all  be  tried,  or  the  illustration  is  not  complete ;  the  one 
omitted  may  be  that  which  is  able  to  effect  the  elevation  of 
man.  They  must  have  a  fair,  and  therefore  a  protracted,  trial, 
because  these  causes  act  slowly,  spreading  themselves  down 
the  slope  of  centuries,  and  gathering  about  them  the  spirit  and 
power  of  antiqi^ity. 

It  might  seem,  at  first,  an  easy  matter  to  determine  this 
problem  :  it  might  seem  as  if  a  century  or  two  at  most  would 
be  all  sufficient  for  this  purpose.  But  that  complex  being,  man, 
is  not  thus  easily  compassed.  The  mind  and  heart  are,  of  all 
things,  the  most  capacious  recipients  of  influence ;  they  fure 
moved  and  moulded  by  an  infinite  variety  of  objects.  The 
causes  which  move  them  are  not  only  varied,  but  often  slow  in 
their  operation.  It  is  possible  to  quicken  physical  oauses  ;  it 
is  possible  that  certain  forces  concerned  in  the  stratification  of 
the  globe,  and  the  settlement  of  its  chaotic  masses,  did  as  much 
work  then  in  a  year  as  in  other,  circumstances  they  could  do 
in  a  thousand.  But  it  is  not  possible  thus  to  hasten  the  ope- 
ration of  moral  causes.  Mind  itself  matures  slowly ;  feeling 
unfolds  gradually.  The  man  is  to  grow  up  not  simply  as  one, 
but  in  generations  and  nations,  that  similar  influences  may 
mould  him  in  the  cradle,  in  the  social  circle,  intheworld  witlT. 
out ;  that  the  power  of  each  class  of  motives  may  receive  cdl 
the  strength  which  time,  which  antiquity,  which  system,  and 
other  leading  influences  interlocking  with  it^  and  increasing 
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its  plastic  energy,  can  bestow.  Even  in  material  science  there 
are  some  questions  which  centuries  alone  can  solve.  There 
are  disturbing  forces  in  tiie  sky,  whose  results  the  astronomer 
observes,  but  their  nature  and  origin  he  is  unable  to  determine 
till  affer  the  recorded  observations  of  many  centuries  afford  the 
data  for  his  oc^loulations.  There  is  a  star  whose  revolution 
round  its  centre  is  supposed  to  be  160,000  years.  If,  then,  in 
the  world  of  matter  there  are  cycles  so  immense,  and  problems 
solvable  only  after  the  passage  of  slow  moving  ages,  how  much 
more  reasonable  is  it,  that  in  order  to  the  settlement  of  this 
stupendous  moral  question,"* age  should*  foHoW- age,  century 
succeed  oentuiy,  decades  of  centuides  rise  and  set  ere  the  grand 
experim^^t  shall  be  fully  tried,  and  the  result  announced  to  the 
for  off  and  eagerly  attentive  world. 

'  Let  us  here  note  some  of  the  dementis  of  this^  experiment,  and 
then  select  two  or  three  as  illustrations  of  the  whole.  In  deter- 
mining tiie  only  means  by  which  man  can  be  exalted  to  the 
highest  civilizaticm,  there  must  come  into  trial,  the  influence 
of  life  long  continued,  and  life  brief  and  uncertain  ;  of  differ- 
ences of  language ;  of  social  institutions ;  of  forms  of  government 
and  national  distinctions ;  of  climate  and  physical  position ;  of 
the  country  and  the  city ;  of  war  and  peace ;.  of  luxury  and 
poverty ;  of  commerce,  agriculture  and  manufactures  ;  of  law  in 
all  its  forms ;  of  art  and  science ;  of  the  press,  the  pulpit  and  the 
school ;  of  religion,  both  in  doctrine  and  government ;  of  theism 
and  Christianity  in  connection  on  one  side  with  the  simple  and 
complex  rites,  with  corruptions  andtalmuds,  rabbinical  sajrings 
and  priestly  additions ;  on  the  other  with  monarchy,  the  hi- 
erarchy, republicanism  and  democracy.  These  constitute  a  part 
of  that  great  assemblage  of  influences  by  which  it  has  been 
tried  to  elevate  man  to  fhe  highest  earthly  felicity.  It  is 
obvious  that  these  experiments  ate  necessarily  more  or  less  in- 
termingled and  combined,  rendering  the  process  of  solution 
slower  and  more  difficult.  For  the  influences  at  work  must  be 
combined  in  all  the  different  modes  of  which  they  are  suscep- 
tible, in  order  to  furnish  a  triumphant  conclusion.  It  may  W 
that  firtifficiency  of  food  and  healthful  labor  are  all  that  is  es- 
sential ;  or  that  these  must  be  combined  with  some  one  form  of 
religion  ;  or  these  with  art  and  science ;  or  ihese  with  some 
peculiar  government ;  or  all  these  with  an  age  of  centuries  to 
perfect  their  operation.  Where  the  elements  are  so  numerous, 
the  combinations  on  which  the  final  result  is  to  depend  may 
be  greatly  increased.  The  Socialist  tells  you,  "  G-rant  me,  1st, 
land ;  2d,  a  certain  organization  of  social  life,  and  I  will  build 
you  up  a  perfect  state,  a  pattern  community ;  I  will  set  up  my 
beehive,  remove  the  drones,  set  the  queen  adrift,  elaborate  the 
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richest  honey,  expel  the.  ^orms,  bar  out  the  chill  blasts  of  win- 
ter, and  exalt  my  little  industrial  community  to  the  loftiest 
point  of  civilization."  Now,  that  which  this  man  affirms  of 
his  plan,  millions  have  affirmed  of  theirs.  '^  Let  me  select^  let 
me  combine,  let  me  watch  and  guard  against  adverse  influences, 
and  I  will  rear  a  grander  Utopia  than  Plato,  or  More,  or  Swe- 
denborg,  or  Fourier,  ever  imagined.  Well,  this  process  of 
selection  and  combination,  on  the  largest  and  most  protracted 
scale,  has  been  going  on  for  6,000  years,  and  is  still  in  progress. 
Let  us  look  at  some  of  these  experiments. 

First  in  time,  if  not  of  importance,  is  the  liedxusaleth  period 
—the  age  of  physical  and  mental  vigor,  maintained  through  long 
centuries.  Th6  experiments  of  those  1,600  years  must  have 
been  numerous  and  deeply  interesting.  What  an  opportunity 
to  determine  the  capacity  of  individual  improvement  in  science 
and  morals !  Think  of  an  investigation  conducted  by  a  ripe  in- 
tellect in  any  direction  for  si^,  seven,  or  eight  centuries ;  tlunk  of 
the  steady  advance  of  a  single  mind  through  almost  the  entire 
period  of  the  existence  of  the  Roman  Empire.  What  decisive 
results,  it  could  attain  during  so  immense  a  progress !  The 
mere  decay  wrought  by  time  within  that  period,  would  give 
the  most  magnihceiit  cities  to  ruin.  The  adding  of  a  stone 
each  day  would. rear  a  palace  of  enormous  dimensions,  or  a 
tower  rivaling  that  of  Babel.  What  progress  in  art  could  not 
the  skill  of  ages  effect !  What  architecture !  What  statuary ! 
What  painting !  What  musip  could  not  the  artists,  whose  ex- 
perience extended  through  800  years,  have  achieved !  In  gene- 
ral science,,  how  profound,  how  large,  how  admirable  the  results 
would  be  !  Now,  the  strongest  intellect  has  only  become  well 
educated  for  its  work,  and  fairly  commenced  its  investigations, 
when  disease  enfeebles  its  power  of  application,  or  death 
totally  terminates  its. relations  to  this  world.  How  often  the 
chariot  is  arrested  midway  in  its  burning  progress  to  the  goal, 
and  the  ardent  spirit,  animated  by  the  anticipation  of  victory, 
suddenly  tumbled  from  his  seat !  What  vast  projects,  spread- 
ing far  into  the  future,  and  destined,  could  they  be  accomplished, 
to  open  new  worlds  of  thought,  are  left  for  ever  unfinished  by 
the  rude  interference  of  time  !  Could  Copernicus  have  lived 
to  follow  out  the  magnificent  system  of  the  universe  he  had 
barely  time  to  trace  and  commit  to  the  immortality  of  the 
press ;-?— could  Bacon  have  not  only  theorized  but  demonstrated, 
not  only  composed  a  new  method  of  science,  but  prosecuted 
that  method,  with  the  matchless  vigor  of  his  intellect,  in  a  body 
yet  undecayed,  for  half  a  dozen  centuries  !— could  Burke 
have  advanced  in  political  philosophy,  and  Edwards  in  the- 
ology>   for  many    ages,   what  rich  and  wonderful  products 
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would  they  have  given  to  the  world  !  Time  corrects  errors, 
changes  points  of  view,  gives .  opportunity  for  experiment, 
for  the  comparison  of  opinions,  for  the  abatement  of  pre- 
judice, the  protracted  culture  of  the  power  of  discovering  truth. 
But  now  men  barely  get  seated  at  their  work  before  die  pale 
messenger  beckons  them  away.  The  broken  clue  another  may 
tie,  but  that  other  may  not  rise  for  long  ages.  The  openings 
of  grand  thoughts,  the  vision*  of  new  mysteries,  without  a 
question,  are  often  closed  for  ever  by  the  advent  of  death.  No 
other  being  in  the  whole  history  of  the  race  may  arise,  who 
shall  occupy  the  san(le^  stand-point,  and  behold  truth  in  the 
same  combination.  But  that  past  period  gave  fall  scope  for 
the  experiment  of  time.  Whatever  man  cotud  do,  they  enjoy- 
ed the  opportunity  of  doing.  To  what  heights  of  civilization 
tiiey  rose ;  what  magnificent  cities  (hey  built';  what  smiling 
arcades  greeted  the  morning  sun;  what  provisions  for  luxury, 
what  experiments  in  government  and  religion,  they  made,  we 
do  not  fully  know.  But  one  thing  we  do  knpw,-^the  experi- 
ment of  Time  was  a  failure.  The  mere  possession  of  age — 
of  long  ages  of  existence,  in  which  human  nature  Tnight  correct 
the  evil,  and  work  out  the  good  in  all  imaginable  forms  of 
beauty  and  utility — in  which  all  the  influences  that  meet  us 
here  might  have  room  to  show  tiieir  power  in  elevating  this 
race  to  its  high  destiny, — all  this  was  not  sufficient/  Whatever 
progress  it  secured  in  some  directiops,  it  failed  in  laying  the 
broad  foundation  on  which  alone  true  civilization  could  be  per- 
manently reared.  It  not  only  failed,  it  signally  failed  ; ,  it  was 
a  failure  worthy  of  the  frightful  catastrophe  which  buried  the 
unsightly  fabric  of  antediluvian  toil  from  the  sight  of  future 
generations,  lest  its  presence  should  aid  improperly  in  vitiating 
all  other  experiments.  The  records  of  that  mighty  age,  when 
men  of  gigantic  form,  who  could  look,  back  over  many  cen- 
turies, thought,  planned,  and  wrought,  are  yet  to  be  unrolled. 
When  the  eye  shall  rest  upon  them,  who  will  be  able  to  doubt 
either  the  magnificence  of  the  experiment  in  human  legisla- 
tion, OF  the  utter  powerlessness  of  earthly  forces,  separate  or 
combined,  in  the  case  of  such  a  temporary  immortality i  to 
work  out  the  grandest  destiny  of  man  ?  The  singings  of  that 
angry  flood  roar  unceasingly,  in  the  ears  of  heaven  and  ear&, 
angels  and  men,  and  on  through  the  yet  unborn  future  pro- 
claim the  sad  conclusion  of  the  first  great  act  of  Time. 

Let  us  enter  now  upon  another  period — ^that  which  furnishes 
the  broadest  field  for  the  recorded  experiments  of  history  ;  that 
in  which  life  declines  nominally  to  three  quarters  of  a  century, 
but  actually  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  falls  much  lower. 
The  conditions  of  the  experiment  are  now  wholly  changed. 
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The  alteration  in  the  age  of -nian  introdnces  a  revolutionary 
element  into  all  the  previous  combinations,  and  necessitates  a 
repetition  of  them.  From  the  Flood  onward,  the  experiments 
in  reference  to  civilization  fill  up  each  age  of  history.  But  of 
these  it  will  be  neoessiiry  for  our  purpose  to  select  only  two  or 
three  as  illustrations  of  the  failure  of  the  whole.  We  will  -  se- 
lect first  an  example  of  popular  freedom  combined  with  popu- 
lar intelligence  and  polytheistic  wori^p. 

In  the  south-eastern  peninsula  of  Europe  d^elt  a  people, 
firee  even  to  the  extreme  of  democracy,  intelligent  to  a  degree 
rarely  equalled.  Girt  in  bv  the  waters,  a  nation,  oircum- 
scribed  within  the  circuit  of  4  few  leagues,  rose  to  an  emi- 
nence in  history  to  which  the  world  has  ever  since  looked  back 
with  admiration,  and  from  which,  as  a  queen,  she  sent  forth 
her  commands  for  centuries  to  the  worshipers  that  kneeled 
around  her  throne.  Worthy  was  she  of  that  queenly  crov^. 
Never  before  had  another  such  risen  on  the  ear^h ;  and  few 
since  have  appeared  who  dare  pretend  equality  with  her.  The 
stars  that  illuminated  her  firmament  still  shine  serenely.  She 
gave  to  the  world  such  forms  of  beauty  as  ever  since  have  rav- 
ished the  senses  of  mankind.  She  sang ;  the  nations  listened 
enchanted.  She  speculated ;  and  men  learnt  to  reason.  She 
wrote ;  her  narrations  thrilled  the  soul ;  the  scenes  of  history, 
instinct  with  life,  moved  before  the  eye  a  present  reality.  She 
spake ;  the  tones  of  her  eloquence  swayed  the  heart;  the  earth 
gave  audience ;  her  whispers  penetrated  far  continents  and  dis- 
tant ages.  She  acted  ;  it  was  nature  revealing  nature  to  the 
soul,  passion  sublimely  impassioned,  virtue  avenged,  vice  pun- 
ished, law  triumphant.  She  wrought ;  the  Parthenon  arose. 
She  fought ;  Marathon,  Salarius,  Plsitea  became  the  watchword 
of  freedom  in  all  time.  What  nation  is  Ignorant  of  her  histo- 
ry? What  academy,  college,  university  worthy  of  the  name, 
studies  not  her  works  ?  What  land  of  modem  civiBzation 
seeks  mot  to  realize  her  beautiful  forms? 

This  wonderful  perfection  was  national,  universal.  It  was 
not  an  exotic,  reared  iu  a  royal  conservatory  to  adorn  a  men- 
arch's  court*  There,  statesmen,  orators,  poets,  philosophers, 
warriors,  sprang  spontaneously  from  the  people.  The  roots  of 
their  greatness  derived  vitality  from  the  masses  among  whom 
liiey  grew.  If  they  had  genius,  it  was  but  a  fuller  develop- 
ment of  the  genius  of  the  multitude.  If  they  possessed  intel- 
ligence, it  was  an  intelligence  not  greatly  in  advance  of  the 
mass  for  whom  they  wrought.  They  were  the  loftier  oaks  of 
a  noble  forest.  Their  native  genius,  combining  with  a  most 
perfect  system  of  popular  education,  gave  birtti  to  a  remarka- 
ble diffusion  of  general  intelligence.    Rarely  in  the  world's 
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liistory  oan  we  find  a  nation  more  thoroughly  penetrated  with 
the  spirit  of  learning.  Without  a  press,  tiiey  yet  studied,  ques- 
tioned, listened  to  ti^e  most  oultivated  minds,  judged,  passed 
laws,  criticized  works  of  arts.  They  seemed  to  live  mainly 
for  tiie  curious,  liie  beautiful,  the  new.  Their  national  en- 
thusiasm inspired  devotion  to  art,  to  science,  to  letters.  An 
entablature,  a  statue  by  Phidias,  an  oration  by  Demosthenes, 
a  play  by  Euripides,  moved  the  heart  of  the  nation.  Their 
everlasting  ''ti  x*»vov,"  and  "ti  p^cmvotjjov,"  about  which  both  tiie 
Apostle  Paul,  and  their  own  chief  orator,  declared  they  mainly 
busied  themselves;  their  perfect  freedom,  their  self-govern- 
ment, their  daily  exercise  in  all  those  great  questions  which 
have  always  tested  the  powers  of  the  human  intellect ;  the  di- 
rect intercourse  between  them  and  their  great  men,  combined 
to  lead  them  vfi  this  path  of  self-instruction,  and  diffuse  abroad 
a  vast  amount  of  general  intelligence^  '*  Let  us,"-^says  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  critics  and  historians  of  "Qie  age,*^''  let  us  for 
a  moment,  traiiisport  ourselves  in  thought  to  that  glorious  city. 
Let  us  imagine  that  we  are  entering  its  gates,  in  the  time  of 
its  power  and  glory.  A>  crowd  is  assembled  round  a  portico. 
A.li  are  gazing  with  delight  at  the  entablature,  fot  Phidias  is 
putting  up  the  prize.  We  turn  into  another  street;  a  rhapso- 
dist  is  reciting  there ;  men,  women,  and  children  are  throng- 
ing around  him ;  the  tears  are  running  dovm  their  cheeks ; 
their  eyes  are  fixed  ;  their  very  breath  is  still ;  for  he  is  telling 
how  Priam  fell  at  the  feet  of  Achijles,  and  kissed  those  hands 
— ^the  terrible— the  murderous—which  had  slain  so  many  of 
his  sons.  We  enter  the  public  place ;  there  is  a  ring  of  youths^ 
all  leaning  forward,  with  sparkling  eyes,  and  gestures  of  ex- 
pectation. Socrates  is  pitted  against  the  famous  atheist  from 
Ionia,  and  has  just  brought  him  to  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
But  we  6tre  interrupted.  The  herald  is  crying,  "  Room  for  jfche 
Prytanis.^'  The  general  assembly  is  to  meet.  The  people 
are  swarming  in  on  every  side.  Proclamation  is  made-— 
"  Who  wishes  to  speak  ?"  There  is  a  shout  and  a  clapping  of 
hands;  Pericles  is  mounting  &e  stand.  Then  for  a  play  of 
Sophocles;  and  away  to  sup  with  Aspasia." 

Under  such  a  discipline,  Greece  must  have  eirjoyed  infiu^ 
ences,  the  most  effective  of  their  kind,  for  ennpbling  the  charac- 
ter, exalting  her  to  the  highest  point  of  civilization.  What- 
ever the  most  unlimited  freedom  of  thought,  speech,  and  action 
could  effect ;  whatever  art  cmd  popular  intelligence  could  do ; 
whatever  dignity  the  responsibility  of  public  treasures,  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  minutest  affairs  of  state,  the  opportunity 
of  daily  witnessing  the  finest  displays  of  genius,  could  impart 
to  the  character » — all  this  she  posae^sed  in  the  highest  degree. 
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Whatever  purity  and  elevation  the  soul  oould  derive  from  the 
most  artistic  and  beautiful  £Drms  of  polytheistic  worship,  the 
grand  and  lovely  images  of  gods  and  goddesses,  the  splendor 
of  their  public  celebrations,  the  awful  conunnnion  of  their 
mysteries,  this  was  within  her  reach.  If  art,  if  taste,  if  senti- 
ment, if  general  intelligence,  combined  wilii  a  genius  for  ac- 
tion the  most  enthusiastic,  and  a  field  for  its  display  the  most 
unbounded,  in  connection  with  the  finest  style  of  polytiieism, 
could  secure  the  noblest  state  of  man,  then  would  this  people 
have  attained  that  state,  and  left  the  world  the  legacy  of  a  nu)- 
del  civilization.  Yet  who  of  her  most  enthusiastic  admirers; 
who  of  those  that  have  examined  her  history  with  su£Kcient  at- 
tention to  discern  the  foul  currents  of  passion  that  benealii  all 
this  exterior  of  beauty  were  ever  in  motion ;  the  pride,  ^tiie 
sensuality,  ,the  levity,  the  ingratitude,  the  malevolence,  the 
ambition,  the  indiiference  to  the  noblest  feelings  of  religion; 
who,  understanding  her  whole  character  and  history,  is  willing 
to  accept  her^as  an  illustration  of  the  highest  style  of  civiliza- 
tion-—of  that  destiny  to  which  he  hopes  the  race  is  yet  to  be 
exalted  ?  Whp,  on  the  other  hand,  knovnng  her  well,  will  not 
pronounce  this  experiment  one  of  the  most  decisive,  though 
splendid,  failures  in  the  whole  series  of  experiments!  Pos- 
sessing a  part  of  the  elements  of  true  civilization  in  great  rich- 
ness, she  yet  lacked  the  noblest,  most  effective  of  them  all. 
Her  civilization  was  natural^  instinctive.  It  was  neither  cre- 
ated by  the  highest  form  of  religion,  nor  pervaded  by  the  pure 
spirit  of  divine  love,  nor  irradiated  by  supernatural  intelli- 
gence, nor  gqided  to  tiie  most  useful  ends  by  the  precepts  of  a 
noble  humanity.  The  mighty  stream  of  evil  passion  flowed  on 
unchecked,  unpurified ;  and  though  it  meandered  throdgh 
meadows  enameled  with  flowers  of  every  hue,  amidst  parks  of 
most  majestic  trees,  and  by  temples  and  palaces  of  noble  archi- 
tecture, yet  it  was  the  same  foul  and  destroying  current  still. 
No  prophet  had  sprinkled  salt  upon  its  bitterness ;  no  intellec- 
tual cultivation  had  sufficed  to  cleanse  away  its  putridity.  In 
due  time  the  beauty  that  adorned  its  banks  faded ;  its  marble 
glories  crumbled ;  its  majestic  oaks  lost  their  foliage,  and 
death  and  solitude  reigned  with  an  unbroken  sovereignty. 
Greece  !  what  is  she  now  but  a  sad  and  splendid  illustration 
of  the  imbecility  of  these  outward  and  earthly  influences  to 
secure  man's  noblest  elevation.  For  this  she  rose ;  for  this  she 
attracted  by  her  meteor  brilliancy  the  notice  of  all  time  ;  for 
this  she  set  for  ever  in  a  night  of  gloom  and  death.  Her  ge- 
nius, still  breathing  around  us,  and  destined  to  live  wherever 
the  feet  of  civilized  man  shall  tread,  now  looks  sadly  down,  and 
declares  the  necessity  of  other  an4  higher  |6rc68  than  mere 
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freedom  and  intelligence,  to  create  and  preserve  the  purest, 
richest,- and  happiest  earthly  state. 

Turn  now  to  her  colossal  neighbor.  Rome,  from  her  pro- 
tracted existence,  her  widespread  dominion,  and  the  changes 
which  the  world  underwent  during  her  ascent  to  power  and 
subsequent  decline,  furnishes  a  Variety  of  negative  illustrations 
of  our  subject.  First y  She  illustrates  the  inability  of  mere 
laWf  however  wise  and  just,  however  established  in  constitu- 
tions and  vigorously  executed,  to  elevate  a  nation  to  the 
highest  point  of  civilization.  If  Greece  was  distinguished  for  art 
and  general  Science  and  populeur  fr6edom,>Rome  was,  for  ages, 
equally  distinguished  for  constitutional  law.  Her  Senate  was 
a  far  more  august  tribunal  than  that  of  the  Areopagi.  Her 
forum  gave  birth  to  those  statutes  of  justice  which  have  been 
wrought  into  the  code  of  the  civilized  wotld.  Around  her  sons 
she  threw  a  shield  of  brass^  and  the  talisraanic  words,  '^  I  am 
a  Roman  citizen,"  forced  pr»tor  and  con^ul  to  respect  the 
rights  of  the  State,  though  maintained  by  tixe  meanest  of  the 
populace.  Even  the  conquered  nations,  though  sometimes 
wasted  with  reactions,  were  yet  ih  the  main  treated  with  the 
justice  that  befitted  the  sovereignty  of  Rome.  We  dannot  ac- 
count for  liie  steady  maintenance  of  her  power,  and  the  firm 
incorporation  of  so  many  diverse  nations  into  one  empire,  ex- 
cept on  the  supposition  that  she  carried  her  principles  of  civil 
equity  abroad,  and  sought  to  ally  the  subject  people  by  lifting 
them  to  a  comparative  equality  of  privilege.  Such  sit  least  was 
the  theory.  It  was  law — known  law — ruUng,  rather  than  a  king 
or  an  emperor.  The  death  of  Remus,  for  his  contempt  of  law 
and  right,  was  a  fit  type  of  the  spirit  of  that  stern  dominion. 
Its  history  illustrated  the  power  of  law  in  the  exaltation  of  a 
people.  Yet  this  experiment  failed.  Excellent  in  theory, 
there  was  a  secret  force  of  evil  that  vitiated  its  practice.  The 
masses  were  ever  unhappy,  restless — a  dark  sea,  tossing  its  un- 
quiet waves  and  dashing  things  most  precious  to  destruction. 

Then  the  emperor — the  Ceesar  rose.  Another  experiment  is 
tried.  Vast  power  is  centralized  in  a  single  hand.  The 
mightiest  empire  the  sun  ever  shown  upon,  knew  but  one 
master.  He  spake ;  they  trembled  or  rejoiced  He  command^ 
ed ;  swift  winged  couriers  bore  the  edict  to  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, the  pillars  of  Hercules,  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  Yet 
this,  too,  was  a  failure.  Stagnation  followed  action ;  the  free- 
.man,  turned  into  the  slave,  lived  to  riot  or  suffer.  Man  rose  not 
ito  high  under  the  Emperor  as  under  ^e  Consul. 

Again  the  experiment  is  changed.  In  the  preceding  cases, 
the  combination  is  wilii  Polytheism.  But  now  a  purer  reli- 
gion began  to  spread  itself  abroad— ~to  force  even  emperors  and 
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pagans  to  reoognise  its  divinity.  The  Immannel  had  died ; 
and  Christianity,  sealed  by  his  resurreqtion,  had  hegnn  her 
world-wide  mission  of  mercy.  This  mighty  (State  allies  the 
ministers  of  this  pure  faith  to  itself ;  they,  in  turn,  corrupted 
by  prosperity,  and  grown  into  an  hieraohy,  soon  blend  the  rites 
of  paganism  with  the  simple  worship  of  the  religion  of  the  oroes. 
Then  began  the  experiment  of  Church  and  State  on  the  one  hand ; 
of  Christianity  wedded  to  heathenism  on  Ihe  other,  as  forces 
powerful  to  work  out  Ihe  elevation  of  men.  They  were  both 
gigantic  failures.  The  pure  spirit  of  religion  shrunk  from  the 
profanation ;  with  the  form  of  paganism  came  its  power ;  the  bap- 
tism of  its  temples  neither  overturned  its  altars  nor  demolished 
its  idols.  The  name  was  changed,  but,  save  in  pomp  and  splen- 
dor, the  old  worship  differed  little  from  the  new;  The  State 
itself  declined  in  power  as  the  priest  grew,  until  the  experi- 
ment reached  its  full  demonstration,  when  the  tiara  towered 
above  the  crown,  the  mitre  overshadowed  the  helmet,  and 
princes  with  devout  humility  held  the  stirrups  for  the  apostate 
successor  of  Peter.  Behold  here  the  result  of  spiritual  autho- 
rity, centralized  in  a  fallible  mortal,  spreading  over  a  wide 
field,  and  operating  with  a  more  fearful  energy  than  did  that 
of  the  empire !  Man  debased  to  the  most  degrading  supersti- 
tions, yet  hearing  Ihe  sacred  name  of  Christ ;  mind  active  only 
in  rearing  cathedrals,  in  foolish^  disputations^  in  feudal  com- 
bats ;  ignorance  settling  thicker  and  darker  upon  the  face  of 
the  earth ;  discussion  on  all  the  high  themes  of  religion  restrain- 
ed by  a  law  inconceivably  horrible ;  while  even  physical  science 
must  ask  on  bended  knee  a^  pHestly  benediction,  ere  it  dare 
publish  to  the  world  its  brilliant  discoveries.  Then  were  all 
souls  captive,  in  dungeons  dark,  and  strong,  and  terrible.  At 
such  an  hour,  the  clarion  of  the  Monk  of  Wittemberg  rang 
through  Europe  ;  it  reverberated  in  the  dome  of  St.  Peters  ;  its 
echoes  lingered  in  the  Alps,  and  wererepeated  in  the  Highlands 
of  the  North. 

Another  experiment  began.  Christianity  was  divorced  from 
paganism,  but  yet  it  was  cumbered  on  the  one  hand  with  arti- 
ficial forms  of  worship,  and  on  the  other  by  State  alliances. 
Since  then,  these  and  various  other  combinations  have  been  tried. 
The  church  has  been  allied  in  turn  to  monarchy  and  democracy. 
It  has  been  arrayed  in  all  manner  of  ritualison,  and  made  to 
play  a  part  subordinate  to  earthly  interests.  These  experi- 
ments have  all  been  failures.  Not  that  Christianity  has  in 
any  true  sense  failed.  Wherever  it  has  been  permitted  to  come 
in  contact  with  men,  it  has  wrought  with  vast  energy.  It  has 
upheaved  continents  of  superstition,  abuse,  and  ignorance. 
It  has  done  all  for  man  that  was  most  vital  to  his  elevatioa. 
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But  in  all  these  oases  the  experiment  of  the  power  of  Chris- 
tianity^ has  been  partially  vitiated  by  that  whieh  men  have  as- 
sociated with  it.  They  have  mingled^  without  a  just  appreci- 
ation of  their  relations,  the  human. with  the  divine  ;  used  phy- 
sical energy  to  assist  moral  influence ;  built  towers  of  stone  to 
strengthen  the  pillars  of  heaven.  Truth  has  often  been  like  a 
thread  of  gold  in  a  cloth  woven  for  the  most  part  of  perishable 
materials.  'When  at  length  the  garment  lost  its  strength  and 
brilliancy,  men  blamed  the  thread  of  gold,  and  not  the  miser- 
able elements  around  it.  Yet  did  that  tkrcad  remain  unfaded, 
unimpared,  as  bright  and  strong  as  when  first  woven.  Oh  ! 
had  tiie  world  possessed  the  wisdom  to  have  used  this  mate- 
terial  alone,  this  work  would  have  stood  fdr  ever. 

Did  our  limits  permit  us  to  gather  up  the  results  of  experi- 
ments in  human  elevation  thus  far,  it  would  be  easy  to  show 
that  no  mere  earthly  force  has  been  sufficient  to  secure,  for  even 
a  brief  period,  that  style  of  civilization  which  we  now  antici- 
pate. It  would  be  seen  that  no  form  of  government  and  no 
merely  social  organizations  have  power  to  effect  this  end.  It 
would  be  demonstrated  that  no  form  of  government,  combined 
with  greater  or  less  degrees  of  popular  intelligence,  could  secure 
the  result.  It  would  be  manifest  that  none  of  these,  combined 
with  any  form  of  false  religioiii  or  any  corruption  of  true  re- 
ligion, or  even  with  Christianity  itself,  when  the  alliance  sub- 
jects the  latter  to  the  former,  can  succeed.  It  would  be  seen, 
that  even  the  art  of  printing,  the  boasted  liberty  of  the  press, 
and  Ihe  difiusion  of  intelligence  in  itself,  has  no  power  to  exalt 
or  civilize  the  race.  A  vast  variety  of  forms,  alone  and  in  com- 
bination, have  thus  been  tried.  There  is  in  every  experiment 
something  wrong ;  some  unguarded  point ;  some  secret  evil, 
\duch  works  the  failure  of  arrangements  seemingly  most  wise. 
No  matter  what  the  constitution  of  society  may  have  been, 
the  historian  can  always  see  something  which,  if  it  had  or  had 
not  been  associated  with  cdl  the  other  elements,  might  have 
saved  the  State.  ,  There  is  always  something  wanting  to  the 
perfect  working  or  the  perfect  results  of  the  best  plan.  All 
reflecting  minds  tacitly  or  openly  aditiit  the  failure  of  the  com- 
bination eus  it  was.  Now,  if  they  could  only  find  some  other 
organization  which  had  succeeded — some  one  that,  surviving  the 
ruin  of  the  rest,  grew  brighter  and  stronger  with  the  passage 
of  time,  elevating  man  to  the  highest  heaven  of  terrestrial 
blessing — ^then  might  we  exclaim  with  the  ecstatic  mathema- 
tician, ''  Eureka,  Eureka !"  then  we  might  believe  that  if 
Egypt,  or  Greece,  or  Rome  had  only  possessed  this  or  that 
earthly  element,  they  would  have  given  an  abiding  illustra- 
tion of  just  the  combination  of  forms  necessary  to  lift  the  race 
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to  its  just  position.  But  in  the  absence  of  such  positive  exam- 
ples, amidst  the  overwhelming  testimony  of  so  many  dead  and 
dying  nations,  amidst  the  wailing  of  millions  in  their  debase- 
ment and  sorrow,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  all 
efforts  to  effect  the  largest  civilization  of  man  by  earthly  influ- 
ences have  been,  in  the  main,  failures.  Some  things  they  have 
effected  ;  but  they  have  not  effected  the  elevation  of  the  race, 
or  any  large  portion  of  it,  to  that  position  for  which  it  is  quali- 
fied by  its  original  endowments. 

Thus  far,  it  is  true^  these  experiments  have  been  chiefly 
negative  and  secular.  ^  Christiamty  or  pure  Deism  has  run 
along  through  these  earthly  forces,  and  wherever  their  opera- 
tion has  been  most  free,  the  results  have  far  transcended  those 
of  any  combination  of  other  powers.  Whatever  is  most  bright, 
whatever  the  heart  loves  to  dwell  upon  with  most  delight,  has 
been  associated  with  the  truth  of  God.  It  has  been  well  re- 
marked by  F.  Sohlegel,  that  "  The  majesty  of  antiquity  is  felt 
to  be  indissolubly  linked  with  images  of  decline  and  ruin,  for 
both  arise  from  the  same  source— the  dominion  of  instinct,  and 
the  spontaneous  development  of  nature.''  The  civilization  of 
the  past  has  been  chiefly  the  development  of  nature,  and  that 
the  lower  nature  of  man.  The  instruments  for  effecting  it 
have  been  drawn  from  reason  and  instinct.  The  forces  hieive 
been  almost  wholly  secular  and  earthly,  or  if  other  powers  have 
been  brought  in,  if  religion  has  been  introdi^ced,  it  has  been 
rather  as  an  assistant  than  as  a  sovereign.  The  nature  of  man 
has  been  permitted  to  work  its  way  and  reveal  its  richest  fruit 
But  that  nature,  being  itself  in  ruins,  without  a  total  transforma- 
tion, can  never  rise  to  a  perfect  civilization.  Aided  by  all  the 
powers  of  reason,  yet  destitute  of  strength  from  above,  it  can 
only  attain  an  imperfect  condition — a  perilous  elevation  in  one 
or  two  directions-^— an  elevation  unsustained  and  unguarded  by 
the  higher  powers  of  the  soul,  and  from  which  it  is  certain  to 
be  precipitated  by  the  evil  that  is  unsubdued  in  the  heart. 
Here  is  the  grand  difficulty  with  all  past  experiments  in  civili- 
zation. The  instinctive  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  orderly, 
combined  with  the  most  vigorous  powers  of  the  reason,  may, 
from  art,  and  law,  and  science — may  tiixxs  construct  the  body 
of  a  civilized  society  most  symmetrical  and  majestic ;  but  in 
vain  do  they  strive  to  create  a  soul  that  in  purity  and  love  shall 
animate  that  body,  and  guide  its  limbs,  and  use  its  senses  for 
noble  purposes.  All  these  trials  show  conclusively,  that  man, 
left  to  the  workings  of  his  own  nature  and  reason,  can  never 
deliver  himself  from  the  evil  that  hitherto  hath  uhdermined  his 
noblest  structures.  But  the  experiment  of  religion— of  pure 
Christianity — ^the  positive  experiment,  has  yet  to  be  faUy  tried. 
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Hitherto  it  has  wrought  insubordination  to  inferior  powers. 
Now  it  is  to  assume  the  first  plape.  Men  are  to  be  intent  not 
so  much  on  that  which  is  outward  as.  on  that  which  is  inward, 
vital,  saving ;  not  so  much  on  mere  forms  of  government  as  on 
^e(/*-government;  not  so  much  on  the  dress  of  life,  as  upon  its 
spirit,  its  ultimate  character.  Christianity  is  to  create  govern- 
ments, and  not  governments  to  create  Christianity.  The  order 
pursued  in  secular  civilization  is  to  be  reversed.  For  without 
such  a  reversal,  the  positive  example  cannot  be^  fully  exhibited. 
Its  operation  will  oblige  men  to  give  it  the  first  place  in  their 
thoughts,  and  listen  reverently  to  its  teachings,  and  yield  im- 
plicit, obedience  to  its  laws.  It  is  impossible  Christianity  should 
have  a  fair  trial,  unless  it  is  permitted  to  assun^^e  the  relative 
position  which  the  other  elevating  influences  of  the  past  have 
occupied.  As  men  have  listened  to  the  voice  of  learning  and 
eloquence,  so  must  they  listen  to  these  si:^blimb  teachings  ;  as 
they  )iave  bowed  to  earthly  rulers,  so  must  they  submit  to  God ; 
as  they  have  sought  by  mere  organizations  to  cover  the  defects 
of  their  nature^  so  must  they  seek  from  their  heavenly  Father 
thQ  cure  of  their  distempered  spirits.  Such  will  be  that  posi- 
tive experiment  by  which  the  Divine  Wisdom  revealed  in  the 
system  of  the  gospel,  and  the  Divine  Spirit  giving  it  life  and  pow- 
er, will  first  reform  the  impure  nature  of  man,  and  thus  enable 
him  to  develop  all  his  powers  in  their  appropriate  work.  It 
will  reach  out  and  remove  the  cau^e  of  national  mortality. .  It 
will  make  science  and  art  consistent  with  purity  and  law.  It 
will  spread  abroad  a  civilization  of  the  million  rather  than  the 
few,  and  n^akp  princes  common,  by  elevating  all  men  to  princely 
character. 

What  further  examples  of  self-ruin,  of  blind  effort  ending  in 
disaster,  of  man  struggling  to  raise  himself  from  the  moras^ 
and  sinking  deeper,,  we  are  yet  to  witness  before  the  trial  of 
this  great  experiment,  does  not  yet  appear.  One  thing  is  most 
manifest — whatever  particular  or  general  experiments  are  yet 
to  be  made,  will  be  far  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
world  as  a  whole,  than  heretofore.  In  time  past,  nations  rose 
and  decayed,  with  only  occasional  connections  with  other  na- 
tions. Their  isolation  gave  a  peculiar  impress  to  their  charac- 
ter, and  enabled  them  to  illustrate  more  perfectly  the  operation 
of  local  influences  in  molding  states.  But  the  tendency  of 
this  day  is  to  universality.  The  earth,  long  possessed  by  con- 
flicting nations — nations  so  separated  by  rivers,  mountains, 
oceans,  and  their  own  intense  selfish  patriotisnt,  as  to  forbid 
the  entrance  of  universal  knowledge — ^is  now  passing  under  the 
rei^n  of  influences  that  in  time  will  level  the  dividing  walls, 
and  net- work  its  entire  surface  with  the  means  of  rapid  and 
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constant  intercommunlGation.  Rome  had  a  vast  empire,  tra- 
versed by  solid  roads  in  varions  directions.  But  Rome  was 
only  a  single  nation,,  cdufined  to  the  land,  or  creeping  fearfolly 
along  the  shore  in  her  clumsy  triremes.  How  absurd  her  ideas 
of  nations  no  farther  distant  than  Britain !  What  school-boy 
has  not  laughed  at  the  description  given  by  Tacitus  of  the 
ocean  that  washes  those  northern  isles,  and  the  ridiculous  phi- 
losophy by  which  he  accounts  for  the  viscidity  of  its  waters  ? 
Now  the  ocean  is  as  truly  the  home  of  millions  as  the  land. 
Compare  an  anoient  war  galley  with  an  American  frigate. 
What  want  of  adaptation  and  power  in  the  one ;  what  life, 
force,  majesty,  in  the  other !  That  was  bounded  by  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  this  presses  the  everlasting  ice  chains  of  the  poles. 
The  earth  has  no  nook  so  secluded,  no  retreat  so  hidden,  as  to 
escape  the  Humboldts  and  Lyells  of  this  age* "  Steam — ^the 
chief  agent  as  yet  in  the  approximation  of  the  distant — has  but 
begun  its  reign.  Half  a  century  has  not  elapsed  since  it  was 
successfully  applied  to  locomotion.  Five  miles  an  hour  satis- 
fied Fulton ;  twenty  miles  an  hour  on  railroads,  a  few  years 
ago,  was  declared  to  be  highly  dangerous ;  while  more  recently 
still,  a  celeb;rated  lecturer  on  natural  science  demonstrated,  be- 
fore an  intelligent  audience,  the  impossibility  of  ocean-steam- 
navigation.  With  what  rapidity  has  experiment  outrun  theory 
and  overturned  hypothesis !  Thirty  miles  an  hour  is  ordinary 
speed ;  the  steam-ship  circumnavigates  the  globe.  Locomotion 
is  reduced  to  a  very  simple  problem :  so  much  water  and  so 
much  coal,  and  then  let  the  tempest  rave  ;  against  wind  and 
tide  the  staunch  boat  presses  gallantly  onward.  The  expansion 
in  this  mode  of  travel  within  ten  years  is  prodigious.  What, 
then,  shall  another  half  century  witness,  when  perchance  other 
and  even  more  efficient  agencies  may  be  harnessed  to  this 
work? 

The  almost  accidental  discovery,  that  a  stream  of  electricity 
passing  over  a  soft  iron  converts  it  into  a  temporary  magnet, 
is  the  fundamental  idea  of  a  new  instrument  for  the  transmis- 
sion of  intelligence,  whose  results  are  just  beginning  to  unfold 
themselves.  That  thought  should  travel  around  the  globe,  re- 
cord its  progress,  reVeal  its  character,  distancing  time  itself  in 
its  flight,  is  a  fancy  of  yesterday,  a  fact  of  to-day.  The  distin- 
guished conductor  of  the  Cincinnati  Observatory — a  gentleman 
whose  fertile  genius,  power  of  application,  capacity  for  the  most 
subtil  analysis,  admirable  mechanical  ingenuity  and  exhaust- 
less  invention  combined,  with  a  profound  knowledge  of  his  sci- 
ence, have  introduced  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  Astronomy ; 
who  has  made  of  the  lightning  a  printer,  and  compelled  him  to 
jstereotype  the  positions  of  the  stars  with  an  accuracv  an«^  • 
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rapidity  that  multiplies  a  hundred-fold  the  ability  of  the  astron*> 
omer  to  advance  in  the  solution  of  that  amazing  problem,  the 
motions  of  Hie  stellar  world — ^this  gentleman  has  aotualiy  mea- 
sured the  progress  of  the  el6ctric  fluid.  By  positive  and  nega- 
tive experiments,  he  has  determined  the.  speed  to  be  about  a 
mile  in  vvhrw  of  a  seoond  ;*  so  that  a  word,  a. thought,  commit- 
ted to  this  Mercury,  would  travel  round  Ite  globe,  were  the 
vnre  circuit  complete,  in  a  single  second !  The  idea  of  such  cm 
enciroling  of  the  world  is  abroad.  We  may  yet  live  to  see  the 
Emperor  of  €hina,  the  Czar  of  all  the  Russias,  the  Queen  of 
England,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States,  engaged  in  a 
friendly  conversation  on  the  same  evening. 

Commerce,  keeping  pace  with  these  increased   facilities,  is 
spreading  itself  everywhere.     The  knowledge  of  the  world  as 
it  is  is  penetrating  all  nations.     Even  the  Celestial  Empire — 
hitherto  the  centre  of  the  world,  while  all  beyond  was  a  rim  of 
barbarism— even  this  empire^  heretofore  of  all  others  most  im- 
penetrable to  foreign  ideas,  has  recently  witnessed  the  publica- 
tion of  an  historical  G-eography,  written  by  oqe  of  her  most 
eminent  scholars  and  civilians,  graphically  and  truly  describ- 
ing the  earth  itself,  and  the  nations  tiiat  dwell  upqn  it.     Mean- 
while, the  tw'o  great  maritime  Nations  are  putting  forth  their 
joint  energies  in  tiie  same  direction,  and  seeing  to  annihilate 
the  obstacles  that  have  kept  men  asunder.     The  treaty  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  by  which  the  rieu- 
traUty  of  any  pathways  of  commerce  hereafter  to  be  constructed 
across  the  Isthmus  that  divides  tiie  two  Americas  id  secured,  is 
a  sign  of  the  approaching  brotherhood  of  nations.     With  such 
elements  at  work;  with  such  means  of  exploration,  of  commerce^ 
of  the  transmission  of  intelligence,  of  the  more  perfect  acquaint- 
ance, and  moT^  frequent  intermingling  of  nations,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  era  of  a  new  series  of  experiments,  or  of  some  one  grand 
experiment,  has  arrived .     Never  before  have  the  chains  of  sytn- 
pathy  stretched  from  continent  to  continent  as  they  do  now ; 
never  before  has  mere  physical  power  so  felt  its  weakness  in 
the  presence  of  the  moral  sentiment  of  far-off  millions.    What 
force  has  of  late  years  wrought  most  effectually  at  Constanti- 
nople ?     The  press  of  London  and  Paris.     How  long  will  it  bo 
before  the  Emperor  of  China  will  find  the  Times  a  necessary 
appendage  to  his  breakfeist,  and  Pekin  shall  have  its  reading 
rooms,  vying  in  extent  with  those  of  New  York  and  Boston  ?  It 
is  out  of  the  question,  in  these  circumstances,  for  the  old  pro^ 

J  We  do  not  mean  to  engage  in  the  controversy  respecting  the  nature  of  this 
motion,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  propagated.  Whether  it  is  a  current,  or 
an  atmospheric  fluid,  or  what  it  may  be,  we  leave  to  others  to  determine.  The 
simple  restUt  of  these  observations  in  respect  to  time,  is  all  we  design  to  state. 
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oesses  of  thought  and  action  to  continue  and  repeat  tixemselves. 
It  is  impossible  for  any  one  nation  to  isolate  itself  from  these 
silent  and  omnipresent  influences.  The  world  is  usurping  the 
nation;  the  invisible  force  of  intelligence  and  moral  sentiment 
is  slowly  but  surely  undermining  the  ramparts  of  sectional 
bigotry  and  ignorai^oe.  The  steamship  that  penetrates  the  wa- 
ters of  the  great  E'astem  Archipelago,  is  the  sure  sign  of  an 
approaching  revolution  in  manners,  knowledge,  morals,  modes 
of  thought,  and  even  mechanic  arts,  among  the  innumerable 
multitudes  of  that  unknown  world.  The  Chinese  are  digging 
for  gold  in  California ;  but  they  are  Chinese  no  longer.  There 
is  in  our  own  country  a  similar  process  going  forward.  In  the 
intermixture  ^md  friendly  collision  of  millions  bom  in  different 
lands,  the  national  is  gradually  lost.  National  churches  can- 
not long  exist  without  a  radical  assimilation  to  the  new  order 
of  things  around  them ;  while  national  modes  of  thought,  cus- 
toms, and  language,  soon  give  place  to  something  very  differ- 
ent— a  combination  of  Americanism  with  the  sturdier  quaUties 
of  national  character — ^the  old  framework  penetrated  by  a  new 
spirit,  and  manifesting  a  new  life.  This  process  is  to  go  for- 
ward all  oveir  the  world.  Nothing  can  long  retard  it.  The  re- 
sult will  be  something  new — something  perhaps  grand — some- 
thing far  more  remarkable  in  the  way  of  experiment  toward 
the  full  civilization  of  man,  than  history  has  yet  recorded. 

What  effect  this  intermingUng  of  nations,  this  casting  down 
of  the  separating  walls,  this  mutual  action  and  reaction,  is  to 
have  in  settling  the  question  respecting  the  only  true  means  of 
human  elevation,  we  cannot  foresee.  That  no  such  world-wide 
brdherhooG,  no  such  rapid  intercourse  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the 
conditions  of  the  noblest  civilization,  we  are  v^ell  assured. 
There  are  other  considerations  that  seem  to  indicate  that  this 
new  aspect  of  the  world  is  to  be  associated  with  the  full  trial  of 
the  positive  and  grandest  experiment  of  civilization.  It  is  to  be 
supposed,  indeed  that  the  closing  up  of  the  experiment  of  the 
earthly  forces  will  be  gradual.  It  is  not  according  to  the  analogy 
of  the  divine  government  in  time  past,  that  these' vast  processes 
should  suddenly  eease.  The  winding  up  will  probably  be 
slow ;  cotemporaneously  with  the  opening  of  the  final  illus- 
tration, trains  of  powers  reaching  back  through  centuries  will 
spend  themselves ;  subordinate  and  even  some  of  the  grandest 
fotces  to  which  humanity  has  clung  with  despairing  tenacity 
as  the  chief  anchor  of  hope,  amidst  the  heavings  of  this 
troubled  sea,  will  reveal  their  weakness.  Side  by  side  with 
these  vanishing  powers,  the  Christian  experiment  will  push 
itself  forth,  growing  like  a  tree  which,  long  roofed  over  and 
pent  in  by  walls,  at  length  enjoying  the  sun,  the  rain,  and  the 
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breeze,  rapidly  spreads  its  life  far  up  into  the  sky.     There  are 
two  oiroumstanoes,  among  others,  \v&ch  specially  indicate  the 
rapid  approach  of  the  time  for  the  full  illustration  of  Christian 
civilization.      First.   The  teiidenoy   to  religious  freedom   is 
increasing  on  every  side^    Freedom  is  one  of  the  leading 
oonditions  of  the   great  experiment.     This  mighty  scheme 
cannot  be  tried,  or  the  fullness  of  its  power  be  manifest,  while 
men  and  states  are  ever  rearing  their  perishable  buttresses 
around  it,  stretching  out  their  arm  and  their  sword  to  shield  it 
from  peril,  and  enforce  its  authority.     Trutii  asks  no  such 
defence ;   David  cannot  fight  in  Saul's  arnior ;   neither  will 
Christianity  ally  to  itself  such  elenients  of  corruption  with 
which  to  divide  the  glory  of  victory.     Its  triumphs  are  in  the 
soul,   where  no  external    power  can  roach^^  where  human 
authority  and  brute  force  are  powerless.     It  goes  forth  alone 
in  its  own  spiritual  might,  to  do  battle  with  the  forces  of 
depravity.     It  will  stand   alone  upon  the  morass  in  which 
corruption  is  sinking  the  race;  alone  it  will  despoil  their  foe, 
lift  them  on  their  feet,  and   make  the  earth  solid  beneath 
ihenci.     Too  long  its  victories  have  been  retarded  and  its  glories 
eclipsed  by  the  secularizing  policy  of  states,  and  the'  unbelief 
of  its  own  supporters  in  its  intrinsic  power.     Misunderstanding 
the  nature  of  man,  the  pla^s  of  G-od,  and  the  vitality  of  the 
gospel,  they  have  coupled  the  eagle  and  the  owl,  as  if  the  lazy 
bird  of  night  could  assist  the  monarch  in  his  soaring  to  the 
sun.     On  this  most  important  point  the  world  is  getting 
wisdom.     Ever  since  the  opening  of  the  fifth  act  of  time,  when 
the  curtain  was  lifted  up  from  this  vast  country,  as  the  broad 
stage  for  the  noblest  scenes  of  time,  causes  have  been  in  oper- 
ation which  have  at  length  wrought  out  the  freedom  of  truth 
here,  and  are  slowly  sending  their  influence  over  the  entire  world . 
In  yonder  isle  of  the  deep— our  fatherland — where  power  and 
wealth,  genius  and  learning  have  reared  their  throne,  behold  ! 
the  earth  trembles  beneath  their  lofty  cathedrals,  while  their 
time^honored  union  of  church  and  state  bleeds  freely  from  the 
vigorous  thrusts  of  a  true  hearted  chivalry.     From  the  hills 
and  glens  of  Scotland,  the  noble  army  of  confessors  send  forth 
around  the  earth  the  voice  of  liberty  achieved,  of  truth  casting 
off  her  unnatural  ally  and  rushing  on  to  combat  in  the  strength 
of  G^od  alone.     In  that  land  which  infidelity,  wedded  to  papacy, 
has  filled  with  monsters, — the  land  of  the  Huguenot, — in  those 
forests  and  fields  where  of  yore  the  trumpets  of  Luther  and 
Zwingle  spake  the  first  sounds  of  deliverance  to  the  spiritual 
bondmen,— even  there  also,  where  the  tiara  still  gleams  luridly 
in  the  light  of  yon  blazing  mountain,  are  hearts  by  millions 
panting  for  this  rich  boon— freedom  of  thought,  of  utterance, 
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of  worship ;  hands  innumerable  ready  to  grasp  the  sword  to 
achieve  it ;  and  purposes  deep,  settled,  immovable,  yet  to  efiect 
it.  Even  the  Crescent  grows  pale  before  the  gray  dawn  of  this 
coming  day,  which  is  to  scatter  the  darkness  of  Moslem  bigotry, 
and  herald  the  triumphs  of  a  nobler  civilization  than  even 
Athens,  or  Bagdad,  or  Constantinople  ever  saw.  This  cmward 
progress  toward  religious  Uberty  is  no  dream ;  no  midnight 
vision ;  no  paroxysm  of  a  crippled  giant,  to  pass  away  in  a 
deeper  bondage  and  a  more  hopeless  night.  Backwards  and 
forwards,  now  eddying  this  way,  now  rushing  that ;  seething 
and  foaming  against  opposing  rocks  ;  pausing  at  times  as  if 
about  to  settle  away  in  the  earth  and  be  lost  ibr  ever,  still  the 
stream  rises,  and  swells^  and  will  rise  and  swell,  till  at  length 
Christian  truth  shall  spread .  over  every  land,  in  the  glorious 
freedom,  the  uncjontaminated  pnritv  and  Uvmg  force  of  the 
wisdom  of  God;  This  condition  of  the  great  experiment  is 
gradually  forming  itself  in  one  and  another  land ;  Especially  in 
those  lands  whose  power  over  the  world  is  most  quickening, 
and  whose  sons  seem  destined  to  revolutionize  i^ie  forms  of 
social  life,  the  governments,  the  commerce,  and  the  religion  of 
half  the  globe.  Such  is  the  £rst  clear  sign  of  the  trial  of  the 
chief  experiment. 

The  second  condition  x)(  its  operation  and  sign  of  its  coming 
is  similar  in  its  character.  It  is  the  preparation  of  a  great 
multitude  of  hearts  for  actively  engaging  in  this  experiment. 
The  spirit  and  the  truth  work  in  human  hearts,  throu^ 
human  minds  and  tongues.  These  noble  instruments  will  be 
found  polished  and  prepared  in  great  numbers,  increasing  as 
the  great  work  of  Christian  civilization  is  fully  open  to  their 
efforts.  The  silent  preparation  of  large  masses  of  men  for  some 
such  labor,  is  obvious  to  any  careful  observer  of  the  church  of 
Christ.  At  this  hour,  and  increasing  all  over  the  earth,  are 
armies  of  souls  who  despair  of  human  elevation  by  human 
inventions ;  who  feel  not  only  that  their  higher  life  for  the 
better  world  must  be  inspired  from  above,  but  that  the  noblest 
form  of  this  earthly  life  must  be  cast  into  the  same  mold,  and 
bear  the  same  impress.  Confidence  in  human  governments, 
in  forms,  in  rites,  in  merely  external  influences,  as  complete 
means  of  civilization,  is  dying — in  a  multitude  of  souls  is 
already  dead:  They  are  looking  away  to  a  higher  power ; 
they  are  going  forth  in  the  simple  panoply  of  tru&,  to  revoln* 
tionize  nations,  upheave  their  hoary  superstitions,  abolish  their 
hereditary  and  interlocked  abuses,  set  up  a  new  form  of  civili- 
zation, and  make  Christianity  the  lever  with  which  a  world  is 
to  be  moved  from  its  place  of  evil,  and  elevated  to  a  position  of 
light  and  love,  of  purity  and  peace.      It  is  not  usual  for 
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Infinite  "Wisdom  thus  to  prepare  his  instruments  when  their 
'work  is.  yet  far  distant.  These  convictions,  these  efforts,  this 
faith  in  a  better  scheme  of  civilization,  are  his  own  product. 
They  are  the  marshaling  of  an  army  for  near  conflict ;  the 
mighty  preparation  for  the  noblest  victory.  Hitherto  the  good 
have  bq^n  overborne  ;  defeat  has  depressed  ihe  spirits  of  &ose 
who  sought  for  man's  elevation.  But  now  a  new  era  will 
open — an  era  of  faith  and  victory.  The  king  will  himself 
ascend  the  throne,  direct  the  forces,  infuse  energy  into  his 
tobjects,  bafHe  his  enemies,  and  at  last  spread  over  the  earth 
the  light,  and  joy,  and  peace  of  man's  golden  age. 

Such  are  the  indication^  of  the  near  approach  of  the  positive 
experiment.  The  old  must  die.  The  mighty  whom  the  earth 
has  worshiped,  must  fall.  One  after  another,  the  schemes 
and  appliances  for  human  civilization  must  spend  themselves. 
Yet  not  in  vain  have  they  lived  and  wrought.  Those  forests 
that  stretch  across  our  western  world  niust  die.  ^  Those  grand 
old  trees,  amid,  whose  majestic  tops  the  winds  have  moaned 
the  requiem  of  centuries  ;  that  exuberant  life  which  age  after 
age  has  renewed  itself,  and  spread  the  shade  of  its  foliage  over 
the  swarthy  Indian  and  his  wild  prey,  even  they  mjist  fall. 
But  though  they  fall,  yet  not  without  a  purpose  of  good  have 
they  SQ  long  existed.  That  life  above  4ias  created  the  mold  of 
a,  nobler  life  than  its  own :  that  deposit  of  ages  past,  hurled 
downward  by  autumn  winds  and  rotted  by  winter  ra,ins,  is 
the  soil,  deep,  rich,  exhaustless,  which,  uncovered  to  the  sun, 
is  yet  to  nourish  countless  myriads.  The  genius  of  a  nobler 
civilization  cries  to  us  :  '*  Girdle  thbse  wide-spreading  giants ; 
heed  not  the  tossing  of  their  brawny  arms  against  the  wintry 
sky ;  heed  not  the  grandeur  and  the  loveliness,  the  pride  ^nd 
majesty,  the  wealth  of  life  and  grace  of  motion,  with  which 
they  rise  between  you  and  the  burning  sun  of  summer! 
Below  their  shade,  brutes,  reptiles,  beasts  of  prey  nestle  on 
the  very  soil  that  would  minister  wealth  to  starving  myriads. 
Down  tiieh  with  the  majesty  of  rank  !  let  in  the  sun !  let  in  the 
plow!  bring  forth  the  cradle  and  hoe!"  Behold!  a  new  scene 
opens.  The  wild  winds  sing  their  requiem  no  more ;  the  war- 
whoop  startles  us  no  more ;  the  catamount  and  the  deer  have  hied 
them  to  other  lands.  But  around  us  smiles  a  noble  civiliza- 
tion. The  tasteful  farm-house,,  the  clustering  village,  fields 
waving  with  gr^iin,  meet  the  eye  ;  the  lowing  of  cattle,  the 
hum  of  commerce,  the  snort  of  the  steam-horse,  the  merry 
voices  of  children,  fall  upon  the  ear.  The  school-house,  the 
academy,  the  college,  rise  before  us  in  all  the  beauty  of  art ; 
while  conspicuous  among  them,  the  crown  of  earth's  richest 
possession,  the  truest  source  of  abiding  prosperity,  the  church 
of  the  Redeemer,  sits  queenly. 
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Thus  will  it  be  when  this  protracted  draraa  shall  approach 
its  close.  Those  wondrous  iforms  and  institutions  of  the  past, 
through  which  man  has  in  vain  sought  to  liken  himself  to 
Grod,  must  crumble.  Egypt,  with  her  solemn  temples  and 
rock  built  pyramids  ;  Greece,  with  her  beauteous  diadem  of 
illustrious  minds,  her  bright  and  joyous  Acropolis ;  Jerusalem, 
with  her  awful  tfibernacle,  her  priestly  train,  her  splendid 
ritual ;  Rome,  with  all  the  magnificence  of  her  forum,  her  vast 
Coliseum,  her  monumental  arches,  her  noble  Basilicas,  and  her 
stem,  unflinching  justice ;  Rome  spiritual,  with  all  that  art 
which  she  has  made  religion,  her  Vatican  palaces  and  libraries 
and  paintings,  the  robes  of  her  harlotry,  with  that  world-re- 
nowned trophy  of  his  skill,  Great  Aigelo !— these,  and  a 
hundred  others  less  grand  and  mighty,  must  all  pass  away. 
Upon  your  decaying  majesty,  your  marble  mausoleums,  your 
crumbling  castles,  your  works  of  mightiest  genius,  we  gaze 
with  wonder,  spell-bound  with  that  fascination  which  so  long 
made  you  the  mistresses  of  the  world.  Yet  when  we  look 
beneath,  look  at  the  populace,  at  the  publicans  and  sinners,  at 
the  foul  reptiles  that  found  a  covert  under  your  shade,  the 
unclean  birds  that  revelled  in  your  dim,  religious  light,  and 
amid  your  grand  lea-fy  aisles,  we  waken  from  that  dream  of 
joy,  and  welcome  your  conquerors,  and  light  the  torch  that 
shall  send  the  flame  crackling  and  roaring  through  all  your 
pride.  Another  World  is  opened  as  ye  fall ;  another  civilization 
begina  its  course  as  ye  decay,  as  far  above  yours  as  yours  was 
above  that  of  the  savage  in  his  wild  home. 

As  one  after  another  these  earthly  schemes  reveal  their 
powerlessness,  the  system  of  Redemption  by  Christ  will 
attract  to  itself  the  hearts  of  the  world.  Entering  the  mind 
and  forming  it  first  for  the  life  to  come,  it  will  in  its  progress 
fashion  the  noblest  sons  of  earth,  develop  their  finest  attributes 
in  harmony,  link  religion  to  genius,  and  cause  genius  to 
bring  forth  finer  products  than  history  has  ever  recorded. 
From  that  state  of  elevated  humanity,  idleness,  enervating 
luxury,  perishing  poverty,  blood-thirsty  war,  bloated  drunk- 
enness, licentiousness  with  its  lustful  eye  and  insatiate  appe- 
tite, court-room  wrangles,  ignorance  with  its  idiot  merriment 
and  its  unskilful  hands,  passion  in  its  rudderless  vessel,  with 
its  unsheathed  dagger, — all  these  and  whatsoever  else  doth 
wound  and  corrupt  society,  shall  be  banished.  Then  shall 
that  divine  wisdom,  instinct  with  divine  power  working  in 
the  heart,  and  out  in  the  life,  give  health,  vigor,  and  beauty 
to  man  ;  harmonize  conflicting  interests ;  purify  aU  social  inter- 
course ;  guide  all  energies  to  noble  ends ;  and  elevate  the  intel- 
lect into  a  clear  atmosphere,  where  the  glorious  forms  of  science 
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shall  appear  m  harmony  and  light.  Then  knowledge  shall 
daily  grow  in  aocuraoy  and  extent,  unfolding  the  mysterious 
forms  of  nature,  and  their  application  to  now  unknown  ends 
of  practical  utility.  Then  mechanism,  associated  with  the 
finest  powers  of  genius  and  invention,  shall  push  aside  the 
common  mode  of  labor,  alleviate  the  condition  of  toil,  and  lift 
poverty  to  competence .  The  sweat  of  man's  brow  will  not  stream 
so  copiously  ;  the  earth  will  bring  forth  her  weeds  less  luxu- 
riantly ;  and  the  face  of  nature  will  be  as  the  garden  of  the  Lord. 
Then  Art  shall  have  its  resurrection,  its  trues  inspiration.  No 
longer  substituted  for  religion,  and  worshiped  as  G-od,  it 
shall  come  forth  to  minister  to  spiritual  religion,  and  assist  in 
guiding  man  back  to  the  Infinite.  It  shall  rear  our  temples 
and  dwellings  in  forms  that  will  awe  and  tranquilize  and 
gladden  the  heart,  speaking  to  it  as  doth  nature  iH  the  roar  of 
the  ocean  or  the  wailing  of  the  forest.  Then  grace  and 
motion,  then  all  sounds  of  harmony  and  melody,  all  forms  of 
beauty,  shall  harmonize  with  the  works  of  wisdom  and  power 
around  us ;  and  the  outer  life  of  man  possess  a  loveliness,  a 
bright  and  joyous  character,  indicative  of  the  purity,  the 
peace,  the  science  and  the  faith  of  his  spirit.  Such,  in  faint 
outline,  will  be  that  better  state  to  which  the  race  is  advanc- 
ing, and  to  which  it  will  attain  when  the  experiment  of 
Christianity  shall  be  fully  tried. 

At  length,  even  this  positive  experiment  shall  have  wrought 
its  results.  Then  will  come  the  unal  gathering  up,  and  com- 
parison of  both  the  negative  and  positive  trials^  What  a  scene 
will  that  be,  when  the  life,  the  deeds,  the  whole  panorama  of 
antediluvian  existence  shall  be  displayed.  A  manuscript 
history,  begun  by  Adam,  continued  by  Methuisalah,  and  com- 
pleted by  Noah,  would  set  the  world  on  fire  with  eager  desire 
to  behold  and  read.  But  this  scene,  transcending  all  such 
imperfect  testimonies,  will  place  that  ancient  life  in  all  its 
minutest  operations  before  our  eyes  and  those  of  the  universe. 
Thus,  too,  will  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Egypt  all  be  raised  to 
life,  and  seem  to  move  before  us.  Each  experiment,  however 
small  or  great,  will  take  its  just  position  in  that  vast  exhibi- 
tion, like  the  separate  features  of  a  luminous  painting ;  while 
in  contrast  with  them  all,  shines  forth  this  last  and  grandest 
scene  of  Christian  civilization ;  a  race  fallen,  in  ruins,  whom 
no  plenteousness  of  food,  no  freedom  of  government,  no  in- 
fluence of  art,  no  teachings  of  science,  no  sanctions  of  law 
could  refine,  elevated  to  the  highest  point  of  earthly  aggran- 
dizement, by  the  inworking  force  of  that  truth,  the  lamb  op 

OOn  SLAIN  FOR  THE  SINS  OF  MEN,  ANP  THE  SPIRIT  OP  GOD  BESTOWED 
FOR  THE  PURIFICATION  OF  POLLUTED  SINNERS. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 
LITERARY  AND  CRITICAL  NOTICES  OF  BOOKS. 

BY  TQS  EDITOR. 

1.  A  Pastor's  Sketohes  :  or.  Conversations  with  Anxious  Inquirers 
respecting  the  way  of  Sulvataon.  By  Iohabod  S.  Spekceb,  D.  D., 
Pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  New 
York  :  M.  W.  Dodd.     1850.     12cno.,  pp.  414. 

No  man  has  so  responsible  and  yet  so  difficult  a  part  to  act  in  life,  as 
the  Christian  Pastor.  He  must  have  an  eye  for  every  interest,  a  heart 
for  every  sorrow,  a  hand  for  every  service.  He  is  called  to  deal  with 
all  classes  of  minds, — with  men  under  every  conceivable  circumstance 
in  life, — with  human  nature  in  her  thousand  phases  of  mental,  social, 
and  moral  development.  Not  only  must  he  preach  the  gospel  *^m 
season,  out  of  season,  warning  every  man ;"  but  he  must  "  watch  for 
souls;"  he/must  go  forth  and  mingle  with  his  flock,  seekmg  out  the  in- 
quiring, visiting  the  sick  and  the  poor,  comforting  the  afflicted,  and 
ministering  to  the  dying.  He  often  witnesses  scenes  the  most  solemn 
and  affecting ;  is  called  to  speak  in  counsel  or  instruction,  where  life  and 
death  seem  to  hang  on  his  lips ;  and  he  gets,  if  at  all  observing,  a  deep* 
er  insight  into  human  being  and  life,  than  other  men,  and  treasures  up 
facts  ^d  experiences  not  only  thrillingly  interesting,  but  highly  instruc- 
tive, to  the  world. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  young  and  inexperienced  pastor  so  often 
feels  extreme  embarrassment  in  his  work.  His  work  is  always  a  difficult, 
and  often  a  delicate  one.  He  has  no  experience  to  guide  him,  and  it  is 
like  '"  drawing  a  bow  at  a  venture."  His  knowledge  of  man  is  mainly 
a  book  knowledge,  and  it  avails  him  but  little  in  dealing  with  the  real 
living  beings  with  whom  he  has  to  do.  He  knows  not  how  to  approach 
them  with  the  truth.  He  cannot  adapt  himself  and  his  instructions  to 
the  peculiarities  of  each  case.  He  is  ignorant  of  a  thousand  devices, 
a  thousand  exercises  and  phases  of  the  human  heart.  He  cannot  meet 
the  practical  and  endless  objections  of  unbelief.  He  is  not  skillful  in 
the  use  of  the  weapons  of  his  warfare.  He  has  not  learned  to  confide 
m  the  simple  truth,  as  the  two-edged  sword  of  the  Spirit.  He  is  em- 
barrassed by  a  sense  of  his  insufficiency  when  he.  enters  the  chamber 
of  sickness,  or  the  house  of  mourning,  or  stands  over  the  dying,  or  goes 
to  the  **  inquiry  meeting."  Cases  of  such  difficulty  often  arise,  that  he 
is  totally  in  the  dark  as  to  what  course  to  pursue — what  counsel  to 
give — what  expedient  to  adopt.  He  wants  light  himself ;  and  where 
shall  he  seek  it  ?  Books  of  ordinary  instruction  do  not  meet  the  case. 
What  shall  he  do  1  Many  a  pastor  has  wept  and  prayed  over  this 
question,  and  sought  the  experience  of  older  brethren  to  teach  him. 

We  doubt  not  that  the  mmistry  oftener  fails  of  its  great  end  from  a 
lack  of  a  correct  and  thorough  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  how 
to  adapt  wisely  the  gospel  to  individual  cases,  occurring  a  little  out  of 
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ihe  track  of  ordinary  experience,  than  from  any  other  cause.  There  is 
a  great  amount  of  piety  and.  intellect  and  learning,  in  the  ministry  of 
our  day ;  but  we  do  think  that  there  is  a  great  lack  of  that  practical 
knowledge  of  mankind  ;  that  shrewdness  of  observation,  and  penetration 
of  character,  and  common  sense  view  of  things  as  they  really  exist ;  that 
facility  of  adaptation  to  circumstances^  and  seizing  upon  passing  events 
to  subordinate  them  to  the  one  ruling  purpose  of  life,  which  so  emi- 
nently characterizes  the  men  of  this  age  in  all  other  professions  and 
pursuits. 

We  welcome,  therefore,  as  we  know  thousands  of  ministers  and  pri- 
Tate  Christians  will,  the  book  before  us.  It  is  not  a  book  of  fancy, 
but  a  record  of  the  observation  and  experience  of  one  of  rare  qualifi- 
cations and  opportunities,  during  a  long,  laborious,  and  successful  min- 
istry, in.  the  most  difficult  cases  and  services  connected  with  the  Chris- 
tian Ministry.  It  is  not  a  book  of  abstract  truth,  or  of  truth  in  its 
D^ore  ordinary  application — but  a  book  of  real  experiences — the  expe- 
riences, in  most  cases,  of  anxious  inquirers  after  salvation,,  in  every  stage 
of  inquiry,  and  tmder  all  the  variety  of  spiritual  exercises ; — of  truth 
in  its  special  applications  in  the  sick-room,  with  souk  under  conviction, 
to  skeptics  and  scoffers,  to  hypocrites  and  self-deceived  persons,  to 
doubting  and  despairing  souls,  to  sinners  dying  hopeless,  and  saints 
triumphant.  In  a. word,  it  is  a  plain,  reliable  record  of  what  anhonest, 
fearless,  wise  and  faithful  minister  endured,  and  saw,  and  said,  and  did, 
in  the  most  difficult  and  trying  circumstances  in  which  the  man,  whose 
business  it  is  to  deal  with  souls,  is  ever  placed.  It  is  the  teaching  of 
BXPERiENOB,  whero  experience  is  most  of  all  needed  ;  and  it  will  prove 
a  light  in  the  path  of  many  an  anxious  pastor. 

We  cannot  dismiss  this  book  without  saying  a  word  of  its  Author, 
and  giving  a  few  specimens  of  its  intensely  interesting  and  powerful 
"  Sketches." 

Dr.  Spencer  has  been  for  twenty-two  years  engaged  in  the  active 
duties  of  the  ministry.  As  a  preacher,  notwithstanding  some  little  in- 
felicities of  manner,  we  think  he  has  no  superior  among  living  men, 
uniting  as  he  does  the  imaginative  with  the  philosophical,  the  doctri- 
nal with  the  practical,  the  graces  of  style  with  the  power,  of  compre- 
hensive and  impressive  (^bought,  to  a  degree  that  is  seldom  attained. 
As  a  pastor,  we  know  him  to  be  most  laoorious  and  faithful,  searching 
out  such  cases  as  he  has  here  so  gr^hically  sketched,  and  ministering 
to  them  as  the  circumstances  may  require. 

The  Dr.'s  peculiarities  and  excellencies  are  strongly  marked.  They  are 
seen  in  the  pages  of  this  unstudied  and  unpretending  volume.  He 
reasons  at  times  with  the  strength  of  a  dear  and  ffreat  mind.  When 
he  pleases,  he  can  touch  the  secret  springs  of  the  heart,  and  make  the 
tears  to  gush  forth.  At  times  he  displays  an  imagination  and  a  genius 
of  the  highest  order.  With  a  word,  he  often  dashes  to  the  ground  a 
self-righteous  hope,  or  sweeps  away  the  sinner's  last  "  refuge  of  lies." 
**  Rooted  and  grounded  in  the  truth,"  he  is  bold  as  a  lion— clear,  decid- 
ed, authoritative  in  his  enunciation  of  it.  His  own  convictions  of  the 
truth  are  deep  and  powerful,  and  he  makes  hb  hearers  feel  that  it  is 
the  Word  of  God  that  he  preaches  to  them,  and  that  they  are  not  at 
liberty  to  refuse  it,  or  half-believe  it — that  they  must  believe  it,  and 
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obey  it,  or  be  datnned.  He  bad  evidently  made  man  the  study  of  his 
life.  He  seems  to  penetrate  one's  character  at  a  glance  ;  to  know  the 
human  heart  in  its  most  subtil  deceptions,  and  in  all  its  sinuosities,  and 
how  to  meet  it  on  its  own  ground,  and  either  carry  it  by  storm,  on  un- 
dermine its  strong  bulwarks  by  the  power  of  his  argumentative  skill  A 
scholar  of  rare  attainments,  fitted  to  shine  in  any  station,  on  any  occa- 
sion, he  yet  gives  himself  wholly  to  the  work  of  the  ministry  among 
his  people,  and  aims  continually,  and  labors  by  every  means  in  his 
power,  to  bring  perishing  sinners  to  Christ. 

We  feel  in  duty  bound  to  say  this  much  of  the  Author,  for  the  benefit 
especially  of  those  who  do  not  know  him — and  he  will  pardon  us  for 
saying  it — that  this  class  of  our  readers  may  appreciate  these  "  Sketches.'* 
They  embody  the  wisdom,  the  experience,  the  example,  of  one  having 
the  entire  confidence  of  those  who  know  him  best ;  of  one  emmently 
fitted  to  guide  his  younger  brethren  in  those  perplexities  and  difficuldes 
which  all  who  are  called  to  exercise  the  ministry,  experience. 

These  "  Sketches"  are  40  in  number — some  of  them  very  short,  and 
others  of  considerable  length.  They  are  taken  fron^  real  life,  being 
"  the  experiences  of  some  whom  the  author  has  known  in  the  course 
of  his  ministry."  They  were  selected  "  from  the  materials  in  his  pos- 
session, on  the  principle  of  avoiding  useless  repetitions,  *  *  *  and 
of  meeting  some  of  the  strange  difficulties  which  sometimes  trouble  in- 
quirers after  salvation."  Each  case,  therefore,  b  the  representative  of 
a  distinct  class  of  cases ;  each  case  meets  a  special  difficulty,  and  not 
only  shows  us  how  it  was  met  by  the  Author,  but  furnishes  us  with  a 
striking  illustration  of  truth,  or  a  useful  fact.  The  sketches  are  drawn 
from  various  classes  in  life-^from  scenes  often  of  harrowing  interest; 
they  portray  every  shade  of  character — and  possess  various  degrees 
and  kinds  of  merit  and  interest.  Some  6f  them  are  given  without  any 
drapei7 — the  bare  fact  and  the  moral  are  left  to  speak,  and  tell  their 
short  but  afiecting  story  :  while  others  are  comparatively  full  and  per- 
fect sketches  of  history,  character,  and  conversations,  drawn  with  artis- 
tic ^kill,  yet  with  perfect  fidelity  to  the  truth,  and  are  overpowering  in 
their  interest,  and  most  pointed  and  impressive  in  their  instruction. 
Some  df  them,  ("  The  Welch  Woman  and  her  Tenant,"  and  "  The  Har- 
vest Past,  or  Dying  Universalist,"  for  instance,)  are  tracts  equal  in  in* 
terest  and  value  to  anything  that  we  have  ever  read.  They  ought  to  be 
adopted  by  the  Tract  Society,  and  sent  forth  by  millions  on  a  mission 
of  mercy  and  of  warning. 

Take  a  specimen  of  the  Author's  reasoning  powers.  It  occurs  in  his 
sketch  of  "  The  Young  Irishman,"  which  is  by  far  the  lon^t  of  the 
series,  and  contains,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  the  most  condensed,  and 
ably  reasoned  and  satisfactory  argument  in  our  language,  drawn  from 
Natural  Theology,  to  prove  Uie  existence  of  spirit,  and  of  God  the  In- 
finite Spirit.  This  man  was  a  highly  educated  and  acccomplished  law- 
yer, but  an  avowed  infidel,  and  fast  sinking  into  the  grave  when  our 
author  was  called  to  see  him.  He  questioned  the  being  of  a  God,  the 
existence  of  spirit,  everything  but  matter.  The  infidel,  who  would  take 
nothing  on  ''  trusf,**  but  must  have  **  knowledge**  for  everything,  raised, 
during  the  discussion,  the  following  question : 

^  Do  yon  mean  to  affirm,  then,  that  human  knowledge  in  respect  to  spirit  is 
as  clear  and  certain  as  in  respect  to  material  things  ?" 
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"  Certainly,  sir  :  I  mean  to  affirm  just  that ;  and  I  maintain,  that  the  idea  of 
the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge  about  spirit  is  all  a  mere  impression  and 
mere  prejudice.  The  mind  has  taken  an  untenable  position,  and  has  espoused 
a  falsehood,  when  men  declare, '  we  know  little  about  spirit, — we  can  under- 
stand what  matter  is,  but  spirit  is  beyond  our  comprehension.'  '* 

"  And  in  tho  outset,  I  admit,  that  otir  knowledge  abqut  matter  comes  in  such 
a  mod€y  that  that  knowledge  has  a  vividness,  and  often  an  tmpressiveness, 
which  belongs  to  no  knowl^ge  gained  in  any  other  way.  We  have  a  sensi- 
ble organism,  which  brings  us  into  contact  with  matter.  Our  nerves  are  afiect^ 
ed  by  it.  And  through  that  machinery,  sensitive  as  it  is  inexplicable,  we  have 
impressions  as  well  as  knowledge,  and  have  an  instant  certainty,  which  requires 
no  slow  and  cool  processes  of  reflection,  or  examination  of  evidences.  We  see 
the  sun ;  and  that  is  enough :  the  moment  we  have  the  sight,  we  have  the 
knowledge.  We  hear  the  thunder ;  and  that  is  enongh  :  the  moment  we  hear, 
that  moment  we  have  the  knowledge.    We  need  not  any  other  examination. 

^  Now  this  sensitive  machinery,  and  the  instant  rapidity  and  suddenness  with 
which  it  acts,  give  to  the  knowledge  which  we  gain  in  this  way,  a  vividness,  an 
impressiveness  and  force.  But  is  not  that  all  7  Have  we  any  greater  certain- 
ty about  things  seen,  and  things  heard,  and  things  handled,  than  we  have  about 
things  reasoned  and  demonstrated  ?  How  is  this  ?  Can  we  trust  the  mechan- 
ism of  our  nerves,  any  better  than  we  can  trust  the  multiplication  table,  or  the 
mathema^cal  processes  of  astronomy  and  the  counting-house  ?  any  easier  than 
we  can  ttaprt  the  deep  philosophy  of  law  ?  Indeed,  is  it  not  more  probable,  that 
some  derangement  snould  come  in,  among  the  mechanism  of  the  senses,  and 
make  us  see  wrong,  or  hear  wrong,  or  taste  wrong,  than  that  the  6ure  processes 
of  mathematical  calculation  shomd  deceive  us  ?  In  oitf  knowledge  derived 
through  the  senses,  we  can  employ  only  our  own  processes  ;  nobody  else  can 
use  our  nerves  of  sight,  or  hearing,  or  taste.  But  in  our  knowledge  derived 
•through  mathematics,  and  in  some  other  modes,  we  employ  the  same  processes 
which  others  have  employed  before  us,  and  are  employing  all  around  us ;  and 
we  can  therefore  fortify  our  own  conclusions  by  theirs,  and  substantiate  out  cer- 
tainty in  knowledge,  (if  need  be,)  hy  a  comparison  of  calculations.  Their  pro- 
cesses, by  which  they  obtained  their  knowledge,  their  certainty,  we  can  make 
our  processes ;  but  we  cannot  use  another  man's  eyes  or  ears,  or  the  nervous  ' 
mechanism  by  which  they  act.  All  we  can  do,  is  to  take  the  testimony  of  the 
men  who  do  use  them  ;  and  then  our  knowledge  rests  only  on  testimony,  not  on 
the  senses.  And  because  we  are  confined  to  our  own  machinery  of  sense,  and 
cannot  employ  another  man's  machine :  we  have  nou  herein,  one  of  the  advan- 
tagea  for  certainty,  which  attend  knowledge  in  mathematics,  and  all  other  mat- 
ters of  reasoning.  We  can  employ  for  our  assurance,  another  man's  reasoning 
powers,  but  his  eyes  are  his  own,  and  we  cannot  use  them.  We  can  add  the  tef- 
timony  of  one  man  to  that  of  another  man,  and  then  add  another,  and  make  them 
all  auxiliary  to  our  own,for  heightening  our  assurance  and  certainty  in  knowl- 
edge ;  but  we  can  do  nothing  m  this  in  the  knowledge  derived  from  the  senses 
— we  cannot  borrow  another  man's  nerves.  And  it  follows  from  all  this  surely, 
that,  instead  of  there  being  more  ground  of  certainty  in  knowledge  derived  di- 
rectly through  the  senses,  there  is  less  certainty  than  in  knowledge  that  comes 
in  some  other  modes." 

*  '   «  *  *  •  • 

"  But  I  have  not  done  with  the  charge.  There  is  another  item  in  this  count. 
There  is  another  false  assumption  in  the  notion  which  I  am  combating.  Your 
notion  is,  that  we  can  have  a  certainty  of  knowledge  about  matter,  such  as  we 
cannot  have  about  spirit ;  because  our  senses  furnish  evidence  of  matter,  but 
not  of  spirit.  This  is  a  mere  assumption,  and  a  falsehood.  Have  you  no  senS' 
ible  evidences  of  spirit  7  When  you  move  your  tongue,  and  utter  your  argu- 
ments, are  not  the  motion  and  the  ar^ments  any  evidences  of  an  unseen  mind  ? 
They  are  sensible  evidences  of  something  to  me ;  for  I  see  the  motion,  and  I  hear 
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the  argnmenta.  And  will  yon  tell  me,  that  die  nuuier  of  the  tongne,  the  mere 
matenal  of  it,  moves  of  its  own  accord,  and  weaves  the  armiments  by  its  own 
power  ?  If  not,  then,  the  motion  I  see,  and  the  aivnments  f  hear,  are  sensible 
evidences  of  the  existence  of  an  unseen  spirit,  which  prompts  the  motion  and 
weaves  the  arguments.  Though  my  senses  do  not  directly  reach  the  spirit  it- 
self, yet  they  do  reach  the  effects  of  that  spirit  (the  motion  of  the  tongne  and  the 
audible  arguments,)  which  come  from  the  unseen  mind.  And  thus  my  very 
senses  do  furnish  me  with  an  evidence  of  the  existence  of  that  mind,  as  clear 
and  certain  as  if  my  eyes  could  behold  it.  They  do  behold  the  effects  of  it — 
the  traces  of  it — the  signals  of  it,  as  clearly  as  they  behold  anything.  The  ng- 
nals,  the  traces,  the  effects,  cannot  come  from  any  other  quarter.  They  most 
come  from  mind.  A  reasonable  argument  must  b&s,  production  of  reason.  And 
just  as  certainly  as  I  bear  it  coming  from  human  lips,  jnst  so  certainly  t  have  Ibe 
evidences  of  two  of  my  senses,  Uiat  a  mind  exists  somewhere,  a  spirit  which 
has  moved  the  lips,  and  contrived  the  argument.  It  is,  therefore,  an  assumptian 
and  a  falsehooa,  when  one  says  he  ha&  no  sensible  evidences  of  spirit,  and 
hence  cannot  know  much  about  it" — Pp.  14>28. 

Again: 

"You  surprise  me  by  saying  that  power  lies  in  will." 

"  Just  in  will,  sir,"  said  I ;  "  nowhere  else.  This  presides  over  the  whole 
field  of  causes  and  effects.  It  belonfifs  to  the  very  nature  of  the  human  mind, 
to  attribute  any  change  which  we  Behold,  to  something.  That  something  we 
denominate  the  cause.  It  may  not  be  itself  the  cause,  only  instrumentally,  un- 
less it  is  the  will ;  and  when  it  is  not  the  will,  then  we  must  trace  our  war 
back  through  the'instruments,till  we  reach  the  real  seat  of  power ;  and  we  sh&U 
always  find  that  to  be  the  will.  My  motions,  my  speech,  my  walking,  are 
changes,  and  no  sane  man  supposes  them  to  be  uncaused.  £verybody  sup- 
poses them,  knows  them,  to  proceed  from  some  cause  adequate  to  the  produc- 
tion of  the  changes.  This  is  common  sense ;  and  on  this  principle  every 
language  on  earth  Is  formed.  The  principle  is  interwoven  with  the  structure 
of  the  Greek,  the  Latin,  the  French,  the  Chinese,  with  every  tongue.  No 
man's  mind  rejects  this  principle.  If  anybody  thinks  changes  to  be  uncaused, 
he  is  a  madman  or  a  fool.  Common  sense  always  knows,  that  changes  are  tbt 
effects  of  some  cause,  which  holds  power  over  them.  That  cause,  in  respect  to 
mv  motions,  is  my  spirit.  My  motions  are  an  effect.  My  spirit  is  the  cause. 
The  cause  of  all  the  changes  in  the  universe  is  God.  AH  these  changes  are 
effects  coming  from  somethkig,  and  that  something  (whatever  It  be,)  is  God. 
He  is  the  greeX  first  cause  of  all  things.  But  he  has  delegated  to  me  a  little 
power,  (for  a  time,)  over  a  few  particles  of  matter,  which  I  call  my  body ;  and 
oy  the  exercise  of  that  power,  I  can  move.  My  agencv  is  only  a  subordinate 
agency,  limited,  and  not  lasting.  It  may  last  till  I  die,  but  no  longer;  and 
then  I  mu^t  account  for  my  stewardship.  It  extends  only  to  my  own  fiesh.  I 
cannot  make  a  stone  or  a  clod  of  earth  move,  by  my  willing  it,  as  I  can  move 
my  material  frame.  And,  dependent  creature  that  I  am,  f  cannot  move  my 
material  frame,  except  by  the  mysterious  power  of  my  spirit,  which  taiUs  it, — a 
power  not  my  own,  in  the  sense  of  independency,  but  only  in  the  sense  of  sub- 
ordination. But  in  this  subordinate  sense,  /  am  the  cause  of  my  own  actions, 
and  accountable  for  them,  —sometimes  to  men,  and  always  to  God. 

"  Now,  just  on  this  ground  of  common  sense,  my Aiotions  are  all  evidences  of 
the  existence  of  my  spirit,  which  ha^  power  over  them  y  and  the  great  motions 
of  the  universe  are  all  evidences  of  an  unseen  Spirit,  which  has  power  over 
them.  That  unseen  Spirit  is  God.  These  changes  of  the  universe  are  visiUe. 
Our  senses  take  note  of  them ;  and,  therefore,  our  senses,  though  they  cannot 
directly  reach  the  Divine  Being,  can  reach,  and  reach  ever^ohere,  thoee  changes 
which  are  his  effects,  and  demonstrations  of  his  existence  and  mighty  power. — 
This  argument  is  rock.  There  is  no  getting  away  from  it.  These  changes  of 
the  universe  are  effects,  by  the  common  consent  of  all  mankind*    Being  so, 
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they mtiBt have  a  cause:  they  demonstrate  the  existSDce  of  a  canse.  And 
whatever  that  canse,  he  it  is  God.  Oar  senses  come  in  contact  with  the  ef- 
fects ; — and  now,  who  shall  maintain,  that  we  have  not  as  good  evidences 
about  God,  as  if  onr  eyes  could  behold  him  ?  It  may  be  less  sudden,  less  start- 
ling, and  hence  less  impressive  evidence ;  but  is  it  not  as  good  ?  May  I  not  be 
as  certain  as  if  I  saw  him  ?  Do  not  I  know,  that  a  cause  of  visible  changes  is 
operating,  just  as  well  as  I  know  the  effects  which  I  behold  ?  If  there  is  any 
uncertainty  about  my  knowledge  of  God  in  this.way  of  knowing,  let  any  man 
attempt  to  tell  where  it  lies.  He  cannot  tell. — ^The  changes  ?  my  eyes  see 
them.  I,  therefore,  know  them  by  evidences  of  sense.  Tney  are  effects.  I 
know  this  bv  my  common  sense,  and  the  common  sense  of  every  man  around 
me.  And  the  cocue  of  these  effects,  you  must  either  allow  to  be  the  Deity,  or 
you  must  maintain,  that  dumb  matter,  mere  dirt  and  rock,  has  reason,  and  will, 
and  power  of  motion,  of  its  own.  And  coming  in  contact  With  these  effects 
constantly,  as  I  do,  I  certainly  am  unable  to  perceive,  why  I  do  not  positively 
know  there  is  a  Grod,  as  well  as  I  know  there  is  a  sun  that  moves,  or  a  drop  of 
rain  that  falls.  My  knowledge  may  not  be  imprebsive  and  startling ;  but  is  it 
not  real— certain — founded  on  good  and  legitimate  evidences  ? 

"And  now,  what  is  power?  or,  where  does  it  lie?  or,  what  wields  it? 
Where  is  its  seat  ?  its  home  ?  Where  does  power  originate  ?  There  is  some- 
thing which  men  caU  power — something  which  is  capable  of  effecting  some 
change ;  and  the  question  you  put  to  me  is,  what  is  it  ?  or,  where  is  the  seat 
of  it  ?  And  the  answer  is,  power  lies  in  the  spirit^^not  in  matter ,  InU  in  spirit. 
The  power  by  which  all  changes  in  matter  are  effected,  resides  immediately  in 
spirit,  in  mind.  The  power  by  which  I  move  a  muscle  does  not  belong  to  the 
muscle  Itself.  The  muscle  is  only  an  instrument  which  obeys  that  act  of  my 
spirit,  which  I  call  my  toiU.  My  will  is  that  mysterious  thing  with  which  my 
Maker  has  invested  me,  and  by  which  I  can  move.  The  will  is  the  power. 
We  cannot  move  a  single  atom  of  matter  in  the  universe  without' it.  It  has  a 
direct  power  over  our  oodles  in  health,  and  till  we  die ;  and  an  indirect  power 
over  a  little  other  matter.  Acting  indirectly,  our  will  can  bring  our  bodies,  or 
some  portion  of  our  material  frame,  into  contact  with  other  matter ;  and  thus 
we  can  effect  some  changes  in  that  other.  The  stones  we  lift,  the  mountains 
we  level,  Uie  ships  we  buud,  are  all  lifted,  and  leveled,  and  built,  by  the  power 
of  our  will.  Power  resides  nowhere  but  in  spirit.  Yon  speak  of  the  mechan- 
ical powers,  and  I  am  not  going  to  find  fault  with  your  language.  But  let  not 
the  imperfection  of  language  mislead  your  understanding, — as  it  certainly  does, 
if  you  suppose  these  mechanical  powers  have  an  item  of  power  of  their  own. 
They  have  none.  The  power  exists  only  in  your  own  will.  You  use  them.  You 
bring  your  hands,  or  feet,  or  some  other  portion  of  your  body  into  contact  with 
some  other  matter,  the  lever,  the  screw,  the  pulley ;  and  thus  you  mUingty 
employ  these  contrivances  to  do  what  you  could  not  do  without  tliem.  But  the 
lever,  the  screw,  the  wedge,  the  pulley,  have  not  an  item  of  power  in  them- 
selves. Nobody  ever  saw  them  doing  anything  alone.  It  is  will,  it  is  spirit, 
which  employs  them.  The  will  first  formed  the  contrivances  themselves  ;  and 
could  not  form  them  so  as  to  invest  them  with  power  to  work  alone.  And  the 
will,  in  every  instance  of  their  operation  since  they  are  formed,  must  come 
along  with  its  continued  power,  or  they  will  do  nothing, — can  do  nothing. 
They  have  no  power,  because  they  have  no  will.  You  have,  then,  this  great, 
universal  lesson,  Potoer  resides  only  in  mind;  all  power  exists  in  spirit,  and  in 
spirit  only, 

**  God's  will  is  his  power.  He  employs  his  power  directly  or  indirectly,  as 
he  pleases.  He  can  use  instruments,  or  do  without  them.  He  has  no  need  of 
them,  as  you  have.  The  direct  power  of  your  own  spirit  is  limited — it  is  lim- 
ited, as  I  said,  to  the  few  particles  of  matter  which  make  up  your  mortal  body ; 
and  if  you  would  move  or  change  anything  beyond  that,  you  must  contrive 
some  mode  to  bring  your  material  body  into  contact  or  some  connection  with  it 
But  God,  the  imseen,  eternal  Spirit,  is  able  to  bring  the  power  of  his  will  to  bear 
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directly  upon  all  thinffs,— <i«  directly  as  the  power  of  your  will  bean  npon  the 
body  it  moves.  He  has  only  to  will  it,  ana  any  conceivable  cbaime  will  in- 
stantly take  place.  The  power  all  lies  in  the  Infinite  Spirit  God  is  Spirit 
His  will  is  the  efiect  Nothing  intervenes  between  his  voUtion  and  the  change 
which  follows  it,  to  give  any  power  to  the  volition  itself.  The  mere  v(^tion  is 
fdl  his  power. — Awful  Goal  Tremendous  Deity!  On  his  simple  volition 
hanes  this  mighty  universe  of  being !  Earth,  heaven,  hell  depend  upon  it !  If 
he  should  will  it,  there  would  not  to  an  aneel  in  heaven,  or  a  devil  in  hell !  ex- 
istence would  cease!  this  universe  would  become  a  blank!  and  nothing 
would  be,  except '  that  high  and  lofty  One,  who  inhabiteth  eternity !' — Oh !  who 
would  not  have  this  God  for  his  friend !  Oh  !  who  would  endure  to  have  him 
his  enemy?  Enemy?  sooner,  come  annihilation!  Let  me  perish — let  my 
spirit  die — let  all  these  thinking  faculties,  my  soul,  go  out  in  eternal  night, 
sooner  than  have  this  awful  God  against  me !  It  need  not  be.  That  God  who 
*  spake  and  it  was  done,*  who  *  commanded  and  it  stood  fast,'  who  said, '  let 
there  be  light  and  there  was  light,* — this  (rod  is  love.  I  hear  a  voice  coming 
from  resurrection  lips,  *  all  power  in  heaven  and  earth  is  given  unto  me  ;  go 
ye  into  all  the  wdrla  and  preach  the  gospel  to  everv  creature,  and,  lo,  I  am  with 
you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  He  that  believeth  shall  be  saved 
— though  he  were  dead,  yet  he  shall  live  again.'  Blessed  words !  blessed  Sa- 
viour !  Open  your  heart,  sir,  to  this  message.  Take  this  offer.  Poor  sinner 
as  yon  are — weak  mortal — being  of  a  day,  and  soon  to  lie  in  the  dust ;  cast 
your  immortal  soul  upon  the  power  of  this  Christ,  to  save  you  from  eternal 
death,  and  give  you  life  evermore !" — Pp.  26-32. 

The  third  sketch  gives  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  nmplicUy  cf 
faith  ;  and  the  Author*s  remarks  suggested  by  it,  are  just  and  striMng. 
He  was  sent  for,  in  great  haste,  to  visit  a  dying  woman.  He  found  her 
happy  in  mind,  and  already  at  the  gates  of  the  celestial  city. 

"  Mrs.  M.,  you  seem  to  be  very  sick  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  "  1  am  dying." 

"  Are  you  ready  to  die  ?" 

She  lifted  her  eyes  upon  me,  with  a  solemn  and  fixed  gaze,  and  speaking 
with  ^at  difficulty,  she  replied : 

'*  Sir,  God  knows — I  have  taken  him — at  his  word — and — I  am  not  afraid 
—to  die." 

**I  wanted  to  tell  you — that  I  can-^rust— in  God — while — ^I  am  dying. — 
You  have — often  told  me — he  would  not — forsake  me.— And  now — ^I  find— it 
true. — I  am — at  peace. — I  die  willingly— and  happy." 

**  Many  of  the  published  Dissertations,  on  the  nature  and  philosophy  of  the 
atonement,  may  be  deep,  but  they  are  dark.  We  cannot  afford  to  travel  along 
such  weary  distances,  and  through  such  twilight  paths,  in  order  to  get  at  the 
fact — at  what  it  is,  that  we  are  to  believe,  ana  trust  in.  The  Bible  puts  it 
directly  before  us — *'  slain  for  us — the  just  for  the  unjust,  that  he  might  bring 
us  to  Uod.'  We  are  asked  to  receive  it,  just  on  Grod's  testimony  :  not  by  the 
aids  of  philosophy,  but  on  the  declaration  of  the  fisu^t*  We  '  make  God  a  liar,' 
if  we  do  not  *  believe  the  testimony  which  he  hath  given  us  of  his  Son.'  We 
must  take  it  on  God^s  declaration.  That  is  faith.  The  speculations  may  be 
useful  to  silence  skepticism ;  but  they  never  soften  hearts.  They  may  make 
us  scholars  *,  but  they  never  make  us  children,  or  lead  us  home.  The  atone- 
ment satisfies  (rod.  He  says  so.  That  is  enough.  Leave  it  there.  Men 
may  try ;  but  they  will  try  in  vain,  when  they  attempt  to  convert  the  weapons 
for  defending  against  infiaelity,  into  bread  to  feed  God's  hun^py  children.  We 
must '  take  Godat  his  word.'  The  philosophy  of  religion,  is  just  faith  :  nothing 
more."— Pp.  73, 75.  r  j  ^  -«» 
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The  most  deeply  affecting  sketch  in  the  volume,  is  that  of  "  The  Welch 
Woman  and  her  Tenant."  He  was  asked  to  go  to  a  distant  street  to 
visit  a  sick  woman,  an  entire  stranger.  He  found  her  in  the  last  stages 
of  consumption,  and  in  extreme  pov6rly.  She  was  young — had  been 
married  but  a  year — and  had  an  intemperate  husband,  ohe  had  seen 
better  days,  and  was  now  the  tenant  of  a  poor  but  pious  Welch  woman. 
"  I  have  seldom  seen  a  more  perfectly  beautiful  woman.  Her  frame 
was  delicate,  her  complexion  clear  and  white,  her  countenance  indica- 
tive of  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  intelligence  and  amiability  ;  and 
as  she  lifted  her  languid  eyes  upon  me,  I  could  not  but  feel,  in  an  in- 
stant, that  I  was  in  the  presence  of  an  uncommon  woman."  He  found 
her  extremely  ignorant,  however,  of  religion.  She  had  never  prayed — 
never  thought  of  religion — never  read  the  Bible — was  never  inside  of  a 
church.  "  And  it  is  too  late  now  foi^  me  to  do  anything  about  it.  I 
am  too  far  gone.**^  The  kind  pastor,  in  a  most  feeling  and  admirable 
manner,. sought  to  enlighten  her  dark  mind.  We  give  only  the  last 
scene : 

'•  Bat — wiU\iQ  save — such — a  wicked — andone  creature — as  T  am  ?" 

"  Yes ;  he  will.  He  says  he  will.  He  came  from  heaven  to  do  it ;  *  to  seek 
an4  to  save  that  which  was  lost.'  He  invites  yod  to  come  to  him.  I  read  it  to 
you  in  his  word  ;  ^  come  unto  me,  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I 
will  give  you  rest.'" 

"  May  I  go  ?"fiay8  she,  (her  countenance  indicating  the  most  Intense  thought ; 
and  her  eyes,  suffused  with  tears  of  gladness  and  doubt,  fixing  upon  me,  as  if  she 
would  read  her  doom  from  my  lips.) 

"  Yes,  you  may  go  to  Christ  Come  in  welcome.  Coqie  now.  Come  just 
such  a  sinner  as  you  are.    Christ  loves  to  save  such  sinners." 

She  raised  herself  upon  her  couch,  and  leaning  upon  her  elbow,  with  her  dark 
locks  falling  over  the  snowy  whiteness  of  her  neck,  her  brow  knit,  her  lips  com- 
pressed, her  fine  eyes  fixed  upon  me,  and  her  bosom  heaving  with  emotion, — she 
paused  for  a  moment,— said  she  : 

"  I  do  want — to  come  to  Christ." 

"  He  wants  you  to  come  "  said  I. 

"  Will  he—take— me  ?"  said  she. 

**  Yes,  he  will ;  he  says  he  will,"  said  I. 

"  1  am  wicked — and  &>  not — deserve  it,"  said  she. 

"  He  knows  that ;  and  died  to  save  you,"  said  I. 

"Oh,  I  think — ^I  would  come,  if  God,— if  the  Holy  Spirit — would  help — me. 
But — my  heart — is  afraid.  I  thought, — ^just  now  ;  if  I  only  knew — the  way,  I 
iDould  do  it.  But  now,  when— you  have  told  me ;  1  cannot  believe  it.  I  cannot 
— trust  Christ.    1  never — knew  before  ;  what — a  distant  heart  I  have !" 

"  The  Holy  Spirit  does  help  you.  At  this  moment  in  your  heart,  he  urges  you 
to  come,  to  trust  Christ.  The  Bible  tells  you  to  come.  *  The  spirit  and  the 
bride  say,  come.'  God  lengthens  the  hours  of  your  life,  that  you  may  come ; 
while  he  says  to  you,  *  Behold  now  is  the  accepted  time,  now  is  the  day  of  sal- 


vation.' " 


I  paused  for  a  little  time ;  and  as  I  watched  her  countenance,  she  appeared 
to  be  absorbed  in  the  most  intense  thought  Her  brow  was  slightly  knit — her 
lips  quivered — her  fine  eyes  roamed  from  side  to  side,  and  often  upward ;  and 
then,  closed  for  a  moment.  And  seeming  utterly  forgetful  of  my  presence  she 
slowly  pronounced  the  words,  with  a  pause  almo^st  at  every  syllable  ; — *  lost  sin- 
ner— anger — God — Christ — blood — love— pardon — heaven — help — Bible— now 
— come.     And  then,  turning  her  eyes  upon  me,  she  said : 

"  I  do  want — to  come — to  Christ — and  rest  on  him.  If  my  God — will  accept 
— such — a  vile  sinner— I  give  myself— to  him — forever ! — oh ! — he  will — accept 
me — by  Christ — who  died ! — Lord — save  me — I  lie  on  thee — to  save  me." 
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She  sunk  back  upon  her  bed,  with  her  eyes  lifted  to  heaven,  and  her  hands  raised 
in  the  attitude  of  prayef;  while  her  countenance  indicated  amazement  I  knelt 
her  bed,  uttered  a  short  prayer,  and  left  her,  to  return  at  sunset 

As  I  returned,  the  old  Welch  woman  met  me  at  the  door,  her  eyes  bathed  in 
tears,  and  her  hands  lifted  to  the  heavens.  I  supposed  she  was  going  to  tell 
me  that  the  sick  woman  was  dead ;  but,  with  uplifted  hands,  she  exclaimed, 
"  Blessed  be  God  I  blessed  be  God  !  The  poor  thing  is  happy  now ;  she  is  so 
happy  !  Thank  (rod  I  she  is  so  happy  !  She  looks  like  an  angel  now  !  She 
has  seen  Christ,  her  Lord  ;  and  she  wi)]  be  an  angel  soon  !  Now  I  can  let  her 
die  !  I  can't  stop  weeping  I  She  has  been  a  dear  creature  to  me  !  But  it 
makes  my  heart  weep  for  joy  now^  when  I  see  what  God  has  done  for  her,  and 
how  happy  she  is."  She  conducted  me  to  her  sick  friend's  room.  As  I  entered, 
the  dying  woman  lifted  her  eyes  upon  me,  with  a  smile  : 

"  The  Lord — has  made  me  happy  ! — I  am — very  happy.  I  was  afraid — my 
wicked  heart-^never  would— love  God.  But,  he  has — led  me  to  it.  Christ — 
is  very  dear — to  me.    I  can — lean  on  him  now.    I — can  die — in  peace." 

I  conversed  with  her  for  some  minutes,  the  "  old  lady"  standing  at  tay  elbow, 
in  tears.  She  was  calm  and  full  of  peace.  She  saici,  "All  you  told  me— was 
true  ;  my  heart  finds  it  true.  How  good — is  Jesus,  to  save  such  sinners  !  1 
was  afraid  to  fall  upon  him  ;  but  I  know  now — that  believing  is  all.  My  heart 
— is  different     I  do  love  God.    Jesus  Christ  is  very  dear — to  me." 

She  appeared  to  be  fast  sinking.  I  prayed  with  her,  and  left  her.  The  next 
day  she  died.  I  visited  her  before  her  death.  She  was  at  peace.  She  could 
say  but  little  ;  but  some  of  her  expressions  were  remarkable.  She  desired  to 
be  bolstered  up  in  her  bed,  tiiat  she  might  **  be  able  to  speak  once  more."  She 
seemed  to  rally  her  strength  ;  and  speaking  with  the  utmost  jdifBculty,  the 
death-gurgle  in  her  throat,  and  the  tears  coursing  down  her  pale,  and  still  beau- 
tiful cheek,  she  said : 

"  I  wonder — at  God.  Never  was  there  such  love.  He  is  all  goodness.  I 
want — to  praise— him.  My  soul — loves  him.  I  delight— to  be  his. — He — has 
forgiven  me— a  poor  sinner — and  now — his  love  exhausts  me.— The  Holy 
Spirit — helped  me — or  my  heart — would  have  held — to  its  own-*-goodness— *in 
its  unbelief.  God  has — heard  me.  He  has  come — ^to  me, — and  now — I  live — 
on  prayer.  Pardon  me — sir, — I  forgot — to  thank  you — I  was — so  carried  off— 
in  thinking — of  my  God.  He  wiil — reward  you — for  coming — to  see  me.  I 
am  going — ^to  him — soon — I  hope.  Dying  will  be  sweet — to  me — for  Christ — is 
with  roe." 

1  said  a  few  words  to  her,  prayed  with  her,  and  left  her.  As  I  took  her  hand, 
at  that  last  fkrewell,  she  cast  upon  me  a  beseeching  look,  full  of  tenderness  and 
delight,  saying  to  me  :  "  May  I  hope — you — will  always — go  to  see — dying 
sinners  ?"  It  was  impossible  forme  to  answer  audibly  ;  she  answered  for  me : 
**  I  know  you  will ;  farewell." 

She  continued  to  enjoy  entire  composure  of  mind  till  the  last  moment  Al- 
most her  last  words  to  the  "  old  lady"  were,  "  My  delight  is — ^that  God — is  king 
— over  all,  and  saves  sinners — by  Jesus  Christ.' 

I  called  at  the  house  after  she  was  dead,  and  proposed  to  the  "  old  lady"  that 
I  would  procure  a  sexton,  and  be  at  the  expense  of  her  ftineral ;  lifting  both  her 
hands  towards  the  heavens,  she  exclaimed — "A^w,  sir!  indeed  ;  No, sir!  You 
wrong  my  heart  to  think  of  it !  God  sent  you  herp  at  my  call ;  and  the  poor 
thing  has  died  in  peace.  My  old  heart  woald  turn  against  me,  if  I  should  allow 
you  to  bury  her !  the  midnijiht  thought  would  torment  me !  She  has  been  a 
dear  creature  to  me,  and  died  such  a  sweet  death.  I  shall  make  her  shroud 
with  my  own  hands  ;  1  shall  take  her  ring-money  to  buy  her  coffin  ;  I  shall 
pay  for  her  grave  ;  and  then,  as  I  believe  her  dear  spirit  has  become  a  minis- 
tering angel,  I  shall  hope  she  will  come  to  me  in  the  nights,  and  carry  my  pray- 
er back  to  her  Lord."— Pp.  134—140. 

'*  Tbe  Harvest  Past ;  or,  The  Dying  Universalist,"  is  a  soul-harrow- 
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ing  sketch:  What  a  commentary  on  the  doctrine  which  some  men  try 
to  beUeve,  and  some  are  wicked  enough  to  preach  !  But  harrowing 
as  it  is  to  the  feeUngs»  it  contains  a  warning  which  ought  not  to  be  kept 
back — which  ought  to  be  wrung  in  the  ears  of  those  who  are  weak 
enough  to  be  deluded,  or  wicked  enough  to  delude  others  to  ruin,  by 
this  specious  error.  There  is  in  the  son's  feelings  and  conduct  towards 
the  father  who  had  misled  him,  a  foreshadowing  of  the  experience  of 
a  darker  world : 

I  was  hastily  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  a  sick  man,  by  the  urgent  request  of 
his  mother.  He  was  yet  a  young  man,  I  suppose  about  t^yenty-six  years  of 
a^e,  was  married,  and  the  father  of  one  little  child.  I  had  never  spoken  to 
him. 

As  I  entered  the  sick  man^s  room,  and  as  she  called  my  name,  and  told 
him  that  I  had  come  to  see  him,  he  cast  a  sudden  look  at  me,  appeared  start- 
led, and  turned  away  his  face  toward  the  wall,  without  utterinjj  a  word,  as  if 
he  rcgard«il  me  with  horror.  1  approached  him  familiarly  and  kindly,  offered 
him  my  hand,  which  he  seemed  reluctant  to  take,  and  feeling  his  feverish 

pulse,  aimed  to  tfoothe  him,  as  much  as  1  could. 

*  *  * .  *  ♦  ;     ♦ 

"  Has  your  pain  returned  ?" 

Still  holding  his  hands  alof>,  and  without  looking  at  me,  he  exclaimed,  in  a 
tone  of  horror,  *'  oh !  oh  !  oh  I" 

**  Are  you  in  great  pain  ?"  I  asked. 

Another  groan  was  his  only  answer. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  so  ill,"  said  I. 

He  uttered  another  groan — a  dreadful  shriek  ! 

His  wife,  sobbing  aloud,  left  the  room.. 

I  then  said  to  him, "  God  is  merciful.  He  is  the  hearer  of  prayer ;  and  if 
you  are" — 

"  Oh  r  was  the  dreadful  sound  from  his  quivering  lips  which  interrupted  me  ; 
it  was  a  shriek  which  rang  through  the  house,  and  every  one  of  the  family 
hurried  into  the  room  where  he  was.  Among  otliers  was  his  little  brother, 
who  wa**  tlie  only  one  he  seemed  to  notice.  He  glanced,  once  or  twice,  at  him, 
and  thinking  he  was  about  to  speak  to  him,  I  remained  silent.  As  he  sat  thus 
erect  in  his  b<^d,  with  his  hands  stretched  aloft  to  the  utmost  of  his  power,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  vacancy  before  him,  and  his  lips  uttering  only  his  dreaaful  mono- 
syllable, as  a  scream  apparently  of  horror,  he  was  the  most  pitiftil  object  my 
eyes  ever  beheld. 

"  Shall  I  pray  with  you  ?"  said  I. 

*  *  *  *  * 

*•  It  will  do  no  good  to  pray /or  met  sir." 

I  waited  for  him  to  say  more,  but  as  he  did  not  appear  to  be  inclined  to  do  so, 
I  replied : — 

"  God  is  tiie  hearer  of  prayer :  he  lias  encouraged  us  to  pray  to  him  ;  ke  has 
not  .said  that  it  will  do  no  good  to  pray." 

"  My  day  has  gone  by  !'*  said  he.    "  It  is  too  late  for  me ! — it  is  too  late !" 

"  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  too  late.  If  you  want  God's  mercy,  you  may  have  it. 
God  himself  says  so :  *  Whosoever  i^/,  let  him  take  the  water  of  life  freely.' 
You  ought  to  think  of  the  death  of  Christ  for  sinners, — of  the  mercy  of  God." 

^*  Mercy!  mercy  t^"^  he  vociferated;  that  is  what  makes  my  situation  so 
dreadful !  I  have  despised  mercy !  1  have  scoffed  at  God  !  I  have  refused 
Christ !  If  God  was  or\\yjust,y  I  could  bear  it.  But  now  the  thought  of  his 
abn.sed  mercy  is  worst  of  all !  There  is  no  mercy  for  me  any  longer !  For 
years  I  have  refused  Christ !     My  day  has  gone  by  !    I  am  lost !    I  amlost*" 
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«  Yoa  think  wrong,"  said  I,  "  God  has  not  limited  his  invitatioiiB.  Christ 
says,  *  Come  unto  me  all  ye  that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden.' " 

"  My  day  has  gone  by  I"  said  he. 

"  No ;  it  has  woi,"  I  replied,  in  a  voice  as  firm  as  his  own ;  "  behold  now  is 
the  accepted  time — now  is  the  day  of  salvation." 

"  That  is  not  for  me  /"  said  he ;  "I  have  had  my  time  and  lost  it !  I  have 
spent  ail  my  life  for  nothing !  I  have  been  a  fool  all  my  days,  and  now  I  ajn 
dying  !  I  have  sought  for  nothing  bat  this  world  !  I  have  refueled  to  attend 
to  (Jod,  and  now  he  has  taken  hold  of  me,  and  I  cannot  escape  !"  (The  family, 
mach  affected,  retired  from  the  room.) 

"  You  have  time  still  to  seek  him,  to  repent  and  flee  to  Christ.  You  have 
time  now — io-day.  The  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  cleanseth  from  all  sin.  Pray  to 
God.    You  may  be  saved." 

"  You  think  so,"  said  he ;  but  I  know  better — I  know  better !  It  is  too  late ! 
I  am  dying,  sir!" 

"  Christ  accepted  the  dying  thief,"  said  I.  '*  God  is  so  rich  in  mercy,  that 
he  pardons  sinners  at  the  eleventh  hour." 

"  The  eleventh  hour  is  past !"  said  he.  "  This  is  the  twelfth  hour !  God's 
time  of  vengeance  has  come  !  I  have  had  my  time,  and  lost  it !  It  is  all  gone ! 
I  have  loved  the  world  only,  and  now  I  must  leave  it !  Oh !  fool !  fool ! 
What  is  the  world  to  me  ?  Oh  \  how  could  I  live  so  ?  I  have  been  a  fool  all 
my  days !"— Pp.  382— 391. 

The  reproaches  he  heaped  upon  his  father  were  terrible  coining  from 
the  lips  of  a  dying  son  : 

"  DonH  talk  to  me,  father,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  of  authority,  or  rather  of  hatred 
and  anger.  "  You  have  been  my  worst  enemy  !  You  have  ruined  me  !  You 
led  me  to  disobey  God,  and  neglect  the  Bible  !  .  You  led  me  into  sin  when  I  was 
only  a  little  boy !  You  took  me  off  to  fish  and  hunt,  Sundays,  and  stroll  round 
the  fields,  when  mother  wanted  me  to  go  to  church.  You  told  me  there  was 
no  hell,  that  all  men  would  be  saved.  And  donH  come  here  now  to  try  lo 
deceive  me  any  longer !  You  have  done  your  work !  You  have  been  my  ruin  ! — 
Oh  !  if  I  had  minded  mother,  and  not  you,  I  should  not  have  come  to  such  an 
end  ! — Don't  cry,  mother,  don't  cry  so, — (he  heard  her  sobbing.)      You  are  a 

food  woman :  you  have  nothing  to  be  afraid  of.  God  will  take  care  of  you. 
>on't  cry  so.  Oh!  I  would  give  a  thOusaiid  worlds^  if  I  owned  them,  to 
have  your  religion — or  any  part  of  it — or  anything  like  it !  But  I  am  lost !  I 
am  lost ! — You  told  me,  father,  there  was  no  hell,  and  I  tried  to  believe  it.  I 
joined  you  in  wickedness,  when  I  knew  better.  I  have  laughed  at  hell ;  and 
now  hell  laughs  at  me !  God  will  punish  sinners !  He  has  taken  hold  of  me, 
and  I  cannot  get  out  of  his  hands !" 

His  father  attempted  to  say  something  to  him,  but  the  son  would  not  allow 
him  to  finish  a  single  sentence.  The  moment  he  began  to  speak,  the  son  ex- 
claimed : 

"  QuUyftither  !  DonH  talk  to  me!  Your  lies  cannot  deceive  me  any  longer  ! 
You  have  ruined  my  soul !" 

"  Father !  lar/ino  more  crazy  than  you  are !  You  need  not  deceive  your- 
self with  that  notion  !  But  you  are  not  deceived.  You  know  better !  You 
try  to  deceive  yourself,  just  as  you  try  to  believe  there  is  no  hell.  You  pre- 
tend that  all  men  will  be  saved  ;  but  you  don't  believe  it.  You  led  me  to  talk 
in  the  same  way,  and  laugh  at  the  warni'  gs  in  the  Bible  against  sinners. 
When  1  was  a  little  boy,  you  began  to  lead  me  into  sin  !  Don't  come  here  to 
torment  me  with  your  falsehoods  now,  when  I  am  dying !" — Pp.  392 — 394. 

His  interview  with  his  brother  is  one  of  the  most  solemn  and  affect- 
ing scenes  that  the  eye  of  man  ever  saw,  or  the  pen  of  man  ever 
sketched. 
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"  At  this  moment,  his  little  brother,  about  twelve  years  of  age,  whom  he  had 
asked  for,  entered  the  room.  Calling  him  by  name,  and  looking  tenderly  upon 
him,  vastly  different  from  the  look  he  had  just  bent  upon  upon  his  father, 
be  said  : 

"  Come  here,  my  brother.  I  am  going  to  die  very  soon ;  ^,nd  I  want  to  tell 
you  something.  I  want  you  should  remember  it  after  I  am  dead.  You  are 
young  now,  and  I  want  you  to  begin  to  live  in  the  right  way.  I  have  been  a 
very  wicked  man.  Don  t  do  as  I  have  done.  Read  the  Bible.  Never  swear, 
or  take  God's  name  in  vain.  Always  go  to  church,  Sundays.  Always  mind 
what  mother  says  to  you.  Father  will  lead  you  into  a  very  bad  way,  if  you 
are  not  very  careful.  He  led  me  into  sin,  when  I  was  a  little  boy,  like  you. 
He  has  led  me  to  ruin,  because  I  was  fool  enough  to  yield  to  him.  If  I  had 
done  as  mother  wanted  me  to,  I  might  have  died  in  peace.  She  is  a  good 
woman. — Don't  cry,  mother,  do  not  cry  so  :'*  (sobbing  aloud  she  left  the  room :) 
— **  If  father  ever  says  there  is  no  hell  for  the  wicked,  don't  believe  him.  There 
is  an  awful  hell !  Remember  that  I  told  you  so  when  I  was  dying !  If  father 
ever  says  that  all  men  will  be  saved,  never  believe  a  word  of  it.  The  wicked 
will  be  tutned  into  hell !  Dear  boy  !  It  is  a  pity  that  he  should  be  led  to  ruin. 
Never  believe  what  the  Universalists  say.  Believe  your  mother;  and  don't  let 
father  lead  you  into  sin.  Be  a  good  boy.  If  I  could  live,  I  would  tell  you  more 
another  time.    But  I  must  die ! 

•  *  *  *  .  •  » 

"It  was  one  of  the  most  affecting  scenes.  His  mother,  who  had  returned 
again  to  the  room,  his  wife  and  myself  subdued  to  tears,  sat  for  some  time  in 
silence.  But  the  sick  man  never  shed  a  tear.  I  had  hoped,  when  he  spoke  so 
tenderly  to  his  mother,  and  when  he  began  to  talk  so  affectingly  to  his  little 
brother,  that  his  own  sensibilities  would  have  been  excited  in  a  tender  manner, 
and  be  a  means  of  overcoming  the  stern  and  dreadful  stubbornness  of  his  reso- 
lute despair.  But  there  was  none  of  this.  His  voice  never  faltered.  His  eye 
never  moistened.    His  burning  brow  never  quivered." — Pp.  394 — 395. 

And  thus  he  died.  What  interest  and  emphasis  do  the  solemnities 
of  that  scene  give  to  tUe  lines  of  the  poet : 

"  When  the  harvest  is  past,  and  the  summer  is  gone. 

And  sermons  and  prayers  shall  be  o'er ;  ^ 

When  the  beams  cease  to  break,  of  the  sweet  Sabbath  morn, 

And  Jesus  invites  thee  no  more ; 
When  the  rich  gajes  of  mercy  no  longer  shall  blow, 

The  gospel  no  message  declare  ; — 
Sinner,  how  canst  thou  bear  the  deep  wailings  of  wo ! 

How  suffer  the  night  of  despair  ? 

When  the  holy  have  gone  to  the  regions  of  peace, 

To  dwell  in  the  mansions  above ; 
When  their  harmony  wakes,  in  the  fullness  of  bliss, 

Their  song  to  the  Saviour  they  love ; — 
Say,  O  sinner,  that  livest  at  rest  and  secure. 

Who  fearest  no  trouble  to  come. 
Can  thy  spirit  the  swellings  of  sorrow  endure  ; 

Or  bear  the  impenitent's  doom ! 

Or  bear  the  impenitent's  doom !" — p.  400. 

We  leave  this  book  with  reluctance.  It  has  all  the  interest  of  War- 
ren's Sketches,  entitled,  *'  Diary  of  a  Physician,"  and  it  is  an  interest  of 
a  much  higher  order.  It  is  a  book,  too,  of  pointed  and  solemn  in- 
struction, on  the  gravest  of  all  themes.  Nothing  hke  it  exists.  It  is 
invaluable  to  the  young  minister,  to  the  private  Christian,  to  all  classes 
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of  inquirers  after  salvation,  and  to  all  who  would  give  safe  and  wise 
counsel  to  them  "  Twenty  years  ago  he  would  have  valued  a  book 
like  this  above  all  price.**  So  si^ys  the  Author ;  and  so  will  every 
reader  say,  who  can  call  to  mind  the  trials  and  experiences  of  a  twenty 
years*  ministry.  We  hope  the  success  of  this  volume  will  be  such  as 
to  encourage  the  Author  to  develop  his  rich  stores  of  treasured  knowl- 
edge, and  experience  on  other  subjects  on  which  he  is  able  to  shed  the 
light  of  a  great  mind,  and  of  an  original,  independent,  and  thorough  in- 
vestigation. 

We  ought  to  say,  that  the  book  is  brought  out  in  an  exceedingly  at- 
tractive and  beautiful  style. 

2.  The  Works  of  Leonard  Woods,  D.  D.  In  five  volumes.  Vols.  III., 
IV.,  V.  Andover:  John  D.  Flaog.  New  York  :  M.  W.  Wood, 
1850. 

These  three  volumes  complete  the  series  of  Dr.  Woods'  Theological 
Lectures,  and  contain,  besides,  the  most  valuable  of  his  controversial 
writings,  and  his  contributions  to  periodical  literature,  and  occasional 
sermons.  We  have  already  given  an  analysis  of  the  first  two  volumes'. 
The  subjects  discussed  in  the  third  volume,  are  Regeneration — Holiness 
— Repentance — Faith — Prayer — Justi6cation — ^The  Perseverances  of 
the  Saints — The  Resurrection — The  Endless  Punishment  of  the  Wicked 
— Baptism — ^The  Lord*s  Supper — The  Sabbath — Church  Government — 
and  Personal  Religion  necessary  to  Ministei-s.  These  several  subjects 
are  all  of  them  discussed  in  a  very  lucid  and  able  manner,  and  some  of 
them  with  great  thoroughness  and  power  of  argument. — Vol.  IV.  con- 
tains his  celebrated  Letters  to  Unitarians,  in  reply  to  Dr.  Ware — his 
Letters  to  Dr.  Taylor,  of  New  Haven,  being  strictures  on  his  peculiar 
theological  views — and  his  masterly  examination  of  the  doctrine  of 
Christian  Perfection,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Mahan,  first  published  in  the 
Biblical  Repository  in  184L  Vol.  V.  contains  Letters  to  Young  Min- 
isters— Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind — Remarks  on  Cause  of 
Effect  in  connection  with  Fatalism  and  Free  Agency,  and  his  reply  to 
"  Inquirer,**  first  published  in  Bib,  Repository — and  2(5  Sermons  preach- 
ed on  occasions  of  special  interest  and  importance,  c.  g,  the  sermon 
preached  at  the  ordination  of  the  first  missionaries  sent  out  by  the 
American  Church,  Messrs.  Newell,  Judson,  Nott,  Hall,  and  Rice. 

As  we  expect  a  thorough  review  of  this  work  in  our  next  number,  from 
the  able  pen  of  Dr.  Edward  Beecher,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  much  to 
what  we  have  already  said  of  its  excellences,  (see  Bib.  Rep,  for  January 
and  July,  1850.)  The  work,  as  a  whole,  will  undoubtedly  take  high 
rank,  and  win  its  way  to  extensive  favor.  The  style  of  it  is  eminently 
simple  and  clear;  and  the  spirit  of  it  candid,  courteous,  and  Christian- 
like throughout.  Every  page  bears  the  marks  of  a  vigorous  and  dis- 
criminating mind,  of  patient  research,  and  of  a  thorough  and  independent 
investigation.  The  Author  is  no  friend  to  rash  speculation ;  nor  is  he 
disposed  to  take  anything  on  human  authority.  He  is  wise  in  keeping 
within  the  limits  of  revealed  truth,  in  the  matter  of  doctrine ;  wise  in 
giving  such  liberty  to  the  reasoning  powers  within  those  limits  ;  and 
wiser  than  all  in  the  profound  reverence  he  everywhere  shows  for  the 
teachings  of  the  Scriptures.  In  the  statement  of  doctrine,  in  the  de- 
finition of  terms,   and  in  the  manner  of   meetmg  and   replying  to 
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objections.  Dr.  Woods,  we  think,  is  eminently  felicitous :  we  know  not 
his  equal  in  these  respects^ 

We  are  grati6ed  to  learn  that  the  sale  of  the  work  far  exceeds  ex- 
pectation. We  are  confident  that,  notwithstanding  the  rage  for  specu- 
lation, in  certain  quarters,  and  the  unhappy  influence  of  German  ration- 
alistic views  upon  a  certain  class  of  minds  amongst  us,  there  is  a 
growing  regara  in  the  great  mass  of  evangelical  mimls  in  this  country, 
not  only  for  the  good  old  doctrines  of  New  England  theology,  of  the 
Edwardean  stamp,  but  also  for  the  plain,  common  sense,  old-fashioned, 
scriptural  way  of  stating  and  defending  them.  And  in  this  we  rejoice. 
We  by  no  means  wish  to  see  the  German  experiment  of  philosophizing 
and  rationalizing  in  matters  of  religious  belief,  tried  in  this  country. 
There  is  a  constant  tendency  that  way,  beyond  a  doubt.  Such  sys- 
tems of  theology,  and  such  modes  of  reasoning,  as  Dr.  Wood's,  will  do 
much  to  counteract  it,  and  help  to  retain  in  the  American  church  the 
simplicity  and  purity  of  the  Gospel. 

3.  Dr.  Johnson  :  His  Religious  Life  and  his  Death.     New  York : 
Harper  &  Brothers,  1850. 

One,  in  these  days,  can  judge  but  little  of  the  character  or  nature  of 
a  book,  from  its  title.  All  sorts  of  devices  are  resorted  to  in  order  to 
catch  the  public  eye  and  secure  purchasers :  all  sorts  of  crude  thinking 
and  worthless  trash  are  put  forth  under  captivating  or  imposing  names. 
A  lucky  title  and  a  fine  style  will  do  more  for  a  book  than  its  intrinsio 
merits.  We  have  an  instance  of  this  in  the  book  before  us.  Thou- 
sands will  buy  it  for  its  title :  Dr.  Johnson  :  His  Religious  Life  and 
HIS  Death  !  Who  can  resist  the  attractions  of  such  a  name  and  subject  ? 
But  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  who  buy  it  will  be  disappointed.  The 
book  had  as  appropriately  borne  almost  any  other  title.  Dr.  Johnson 
is  the  text  to  be  sure,  and  something  is  occasionally  said  about  his  reli- 
gious belief  and  experience  :  but  the  main  body  of  the  sermon  is  about 
something  else,  and  all  sorts  of  applications,  to  all  sorts  of  subjects, 
are  made  before  the  preacher  concludes.  A  more  appropriate  title  for 
the  book  would  be — TTie  Church  and  her  Virtues  m.  Dissenters  and 
their  Persecutions.  What  moved  the  Author  to  this  work,  for  which 
he  has  not  a  single  qualification,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  divine.  We  grant 
that  **  no  apology  can  be  due  to  the  public  for  another  book  on  Dr. 
Johnson  ;*'  but  to  inflict  such  a  book  upon  the  public  is  almost  enough 
to  blast  the  good  Dr.'s  reputation,  and  make  the  grave  *'  Old  Samuel 
Johnson"  figure  in  a  burlesque. 

The  book  throughout  wears  the  aspect  of  undisguised  and  bitter 
hostility  towards  the  English  Dissenters  ;  its  spirit  and  style  are  those 
of  a  conceited,  arrogant,  self-complacent  high  churchman.  To  work 
on  the  prejudices  of  the  reader,  the  author  repeats  all  the  stale  slanders 
that  he  is  master  of,  and  indulges  in  the  most  sweeping  and  condemna- 
tory remarks.  For  Papists,  he  has  great  charity  ;  and,  in  his  judgment 
a  "  Deist  may  be  a  very  good  man  ;"  but  towards  all  Dissenters  he 
shows  a  pious  horror.  The  drift  of  much  that  he  says  is  to  fasten 
upon  them  the  stigma  of  intolerance  and  persecution.  "While  we 
mourn  over  the  excesses  of  a  Chreighton,  or  a  Claverhouse,  we  cannot 
but  acknowledge  their  temper  and  spirit  of  persecution  to  be  verily 
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incarnated  in  the  Presbyterian  body."  **They  (the  Presbyterian  min- 
isters of  Scotland)  make  intolerance  an  article  of  their  religious  creed 
and  action ;  they  sanctify  their  toftgues  and  right  arms  with  it ;  they 
will  not  admit  the  exercise  of  toleration." — p.  240.  "  What  are  we 
to  think  of  those  who  fled  from  Episcopal  authority  to  New  England, 
there  to  exercise  the  most  dreadful  kinds  of  persecution  ?"  There  are 
many  such  amiable  specimens  of  the  Author's  spirit  and  fair  dealing. 

What  are  we  to  think  of  the  candor  and  intelligence  of  the  man  who 
can  coolly  perpetrate  so  foul  a  slander  on  the  memory  of  John  Calvin, 
and  on  the  character  of  his  Dissenting  brethren  ?"  "  John  Calvin 
caused  Servetus  to  be  roasted  ;  and  was  the  principal  means  of  bringing 
Gentilis  to  the  block."  "  Few  men  are  intellectual  and  conscientious 
in  their  dissent."  He  is  at  great  pains  also  to  show  that  Dr.  Johnson 
held  all  Dissenters  in  abhorrence.  He  represents  him  as  saying,  and 
ever  acting  up  to  it :  "I  will  not  give  a  sanction,  by  my  presence,  to  a 
Presbyterian  assembly."  "  Never,  says  the  author,  with  characteristic 
candor  and  truthfulness, — "  never  was  the  Church  of  England  so  esteem- 
ed as  at  the.  present  time."  His  bump  of  self-complacency  must  be 
large.  Pity  he  did  not  select  a  text  worthy  of  his  theme,  and  not  vent 
his  spleen  and  savage  ferocity  against  poor  Dissenters  over  so  venerated 
a  name.  It  is  a  shame  to  consecrate  such  gross  assaults  upon  the 
piety  and  intelligence  and  history  of  a  large  part  of  the  Christian 
world,  by  the  ashes  of  the  dead.  This  part  of  the  book,  (and  it  forms 
the  major  part  of  it,)  is  not  only  worthless  ;  it  is  intolerable. 

Dr.  Johnson's  religious  character  was,  in  many  respects,  highly  in- 
teresting and  striking.  His  mother  was  the  means  of  impressm?  reli- 
gious truth  deeply  upon  his  mind  in  early  life.  While  at  Oxford,  the 
reading  of  Law's  Serious  Call  to  a  Holy  Life,  revived  those  first  impres- 
sions and  niade  them  permanent.  He  was  eminently  conscientious  and 
devout  in  his  whole  religious  character.  He  lived  a  life  of  prayer.  He 
was  unbending  in  his  integrity.  He  would  not  sufier  profane  swearing 
in  his  presence,  nor  allow  the  utterance  of  immoral  sentiments  to  go 
unrebuked.  He  was  somewhat  superstitious  and  bigoted,  but  this 
arose  in  part  from  the  depth  and  strength  of  his  religious  sentiments 
and  feelings.  He  had  all  his  life  an  intense  fear  of  death ;  but  that 
fear  was  wholly  connected  with  the  state  after  death,  whose  awful  re- 
alities seemed  ever  vividly  present  to  his  mind.  His  religious  character 
sympathized  with  his  intellectual ;  it  was  rugged,  massive  and  some- 
what austere  and  gloomy ;  but  then  it  was  honest,  sincere,  reverent, 
the  outgrowth  of  strong  convictions  and  deep  pious  feeling.  He  met 
death  at  last  with  great  calmness,  humbly  hoping  for  mercy  through 
Jesus  Christ.  Notwithstanding  some  occasional  expressions  to  the  con- 
^  trary,  we  are  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  Dr.  Johnson  took  a  true  view 

of  the  Gospel,  and  bowed  his  great  mind  in  true  penitence  before  God, 
and  received  Christ  as  his  salvation  in  the  spirit  of  a  little  child. 

4.  The  Bible  and  Civil  Government,  in  a  course  of  Lectures,  by 

J.  M.  Mathews,  D.  D.     New  York :  Carter  &  Brothers,  1850. 

We  regard  these  lectures  by  Dr.  Mathews  as  a  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  means  of  Biblical  learning.  They  are  five  in  number,  and 
embrace  the  following  topics  :     1.  Introductory  Lecture,  showing  how 
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fitly  it  corresponds  with  the  goodness  of  God,  that  He  should  give  to 
the  world  a  distinct  revelation  on  the  subject  of  Civil  Government ;  2. 
Civil  Government  as  ordained  in  the  Commonwealth  of  the  Hebrews  ; 
3.  Influence  of  Emigration  on  National  Character ;  4.  General  and 
Sound  Education  indispensable  to  Civil  Freedom ;  5.  Agriculture  as 
an  Auxiliary  to  Civil  Freedom.  The  general  subject  of  the  whole  dis- 
cussion, as  announced  by  the  Author  himself  in  his  first  lecture,  is  The 
Connection  between  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  the  Science  of  Civil  Gov- 
ernment ;  a  subject  full  of  interest  to  all  classes  of  readers,  but  far  less 
generally  understood  than  it  deserves  to  be.  Dr.  Mathews  writes 
upon  it  with  thorough  scholarship  and  learning.  His  principles  are 
solid  and  just,  and  his  inferences  philosophically  drawn.  In  these  days 
of  sciolism  and  semi-infidelity,  when  we  are  flooded  with  a  spring-tide 
of  transcendental  essays  and  soi-disanl  scientific  lectures,  and  when  a 
suicidal  hand  is  attacking  the  Old  Testament  as  the  stronghold  of  war, 
slavery,  and  despotism,  it  is  refreshing  to  hear  a  bold  and  manly  voice, 
and  to  see  a  strong  and  vigorous  arm  raised  in  defence  of  that  Venerable 
Record  as  the  fountain,  not  only  of  all  that  is  true  and  precious  in 
religion,  but  of  all  that  is  wise,  just,  noble,  dignified,  compassionate, 
liberal,  free,  and  comprehensive  in  government.  Dr.  Mathews  has 
produced  a  book,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  library  of  every  divine, 
every  statesman,  every  lawyer,  every  scholar,  every  friend  of  free  and 
popular  government,  and,  we  will  add,  of  every  Sabbath-school  and 
every  Common-school  in  the  land. 

5.  Life  and  Letters  of  Thomas  Campbell.  Edited  by  William 
Beattie,  M.  D.  In  two  volumes.  Pp.  556,  62  L  New  York  : 
Harper  <fe  Brothers.     1850. 

These  are  elegant  volumes,  both  in  a  mechanical  and  a  literary  sense. 
It  is  refreshing  to  the  soul  to  meet  with  such  charming  writing  amid 
the  wilderness  of  trash  that  one  encounters  in  the  world  of  modem 
literature.  They  leave  a  deep  and  very  pleasing  impression  on  the 
mind,  of  the  gifts  and  general  character  of  the  renowned  author  of 
"  Pleasures  of  Hope,"  and  "  Gertrude  of  Wyoming." 

Of  Campbell  as  a  poet,  it  becomes  not  us  to  speak ;  nor  need  we ; 
for  he  is  favorably  known  the  world  over,  and  will  be  admired  and  hon- 
ored as  a  poet,  while  true  poetry  retains  a  place  in  the  affections  of 
mankind.  These  volumes  present  him  mainly  in  other  relations  and  as- 
pects ;  they  beautifully  portray  his  life,  his  real  eveiy-day  character  ; 
and  sketch  his  manifold  experiences,  the  habits  of  his  mind,  his  private 
friendships  and  opinions,  joys  and  sorrows,  and  finally  his  death.  They 
set  him  forth  in  the  relations  of  a  son  and  brother,  a  husband  and 
father,  a  bosom  friend  and  companion,  a  citizen  of  the  world,  and  an 
actor  in  its  stirring  scenes.  We  see  him  struggling  with  poverty  in  early 
life,  and  indeed  through  all  his  days  ;  making  his  way  from  obscurity, 
and  against  many  trials,  by  the  power  of  his  genius,  to  fame  and  great- 
ness ;  battling  manfully  with  adversity,  and  private  griefs,  and  embar- 
rassments ;  sharing  his  scanty  income  with  his  aged  mother  and  invalid 
sisters  as  long  as  they  lived ;  delighting  ever  in  the  charms  of  domes- 
tic life  amid  the  rural  beauties  of  his  favorite  Sydenham ;  retaining  the 
warmth  of  his  afi^ections,  and  the  strength  and  freshness  of  his  early 
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attachments  to  the  last  hour  of  a  long  life  ;  enduring  the  rude  blasts 
of  many  a  fierce  storm,  burying  friend  after  friend  of  his  cherished 
love,  and  finally,  retiring  from  the  world,  with  only  the  society  of  a 
favorite  niece,  meeting  death  among  "  strangers  in  a  strange  land," 
seeking  consolation  in,  and  cheered  by  tlie  hopes  of  that  glorious  Gos- 
pel which  he  hnd  been  early  taught  to  revere,  but  which  he  had  evi- 
dently neglected,  if  not  disbelieved,  during  many  years  of  his  life.  It 
is  an  affecting,  a  deeply  interesting  and  profitable  sketch  of  a  gifted  and 
admirable  man. 

The  staple  of  these  volumes  is  Campbell's  own  Correspondencey  taste- 
fully and  with  admirable  judgment  arranged  and  woven  into  the  nar- 
rative of  his  life.  It  is  Campbell,  therefore,  telling  his  own  story 
throughout,  and  in  his  own  way,  which  is  remarkably  free,  pleasing, 
graphic,  and  captivating.  This  mass  of  correspondence,  judged  of  in 
a  literary  and  social  point  of  view,  surpasses  in  interest  and  excellence 
anything  of  the  kind  we  remember  to  have  read  elsewhere.  Warm 
with  the  life  of  pure,  ardent,  conficfing  friendship ;  sparkhng  with  the 
gems  of  a  rare  fancy  and  genius;  rich  with  classic  learning,  and 
abounding  with  personal,  historical  and  descriptive  sketches  of  a  high 
order  of  merit ;  redolent  with  genuine  wit  and  soul  and  eloquence,  both 
of  thought  and  expression  ;  and  unfolding  the  delicate  and  somewhat 
intricate  web  of  his  own  life  and  destiny, — it  carries  the  reader  along 
to  the  last  page  of  it  with  a  keen  and  growing  relish.  Dr.  BeatUe 
has  certainly  performed  this  delicate  task  for  his  lamented  friend,  with 
rare  taste  and  judgment ;  not  seeking  to  conceal  his  faults,  nor  to  ex- 
aggerate his  virtues  and  gifts. 

Did  space  permit,  we  should  be  delighted  to  give  some  of  the  many 
passages  we  had  marked  for  citation.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  philos- 
ophy and  solemn  thinking  in  these  volumes,  as  well  as  poetry  and 
lighter  matter.  Take  a  specimen,  where  Campbell  gives  his  judgment 
ot  the  value  of  posthumous  fame. 

"  When  I  think  of  the  exi-tence  which  shall  commence,  when  the  stone  is 
laid  above  my  head — when  I  tliink  of  the  momentous  realities  of  that  time,  and 
of  the  avvfuhiess  of  the  account  I  FJiall  have  to  give  of  myself — how  can  lite- 
rary  fame  appear  to  me  hut  as— nothing !  Who  will  think  of  it  then  ?  If,  at 
death,  we  enter  on  a  new  j^tate  of  eternity,  of  what  interest  beyond  this  present 
life  can  a  man's  literary  fame  bo  to  him?  Of  none — when  he  thinks  most 
solemnly  about  il." 

The  closing  scene,  as  his  biographer  has  presented  it,  is  deeply  af- 
fecting. Had  he  believed  in  and  sought  consolation  from  the  Gospel 
during  his  life,  as  he  did  in  death,  he  had  been  a  much  happier  man, 
and  his  influence  on  the  world  had  been  of  a  much  higher  and  more 
salutary  character.  We  give  a  .*•  ingle  extract  from  Dr.  Bcattie's  par- 
ticular description  of  the  death- scene  : 

"  By  his  desire,"  says  Dr.  B.,  "  I  again  read  the  prayers  for  the  sick,  follow- 
ed by  various  texts  of  Scripture,  to  which  he  listened  with  deep  attention; 
suppressing  as  much  as  he  could  the  sound  of  his  own  breathing,  which  had 
become  almost  laborious.  At  the  conclusion,  be  said  :  *  It  is  very  soothing.' 
At  another  lime,  I  read  to  him  passages  from  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  ;  direct- 
ing his  attention,  as  well  as  I  could,  to  the  comforting  assurance  they  contained 
of  the  life  and  immortality  brought  to  light  by  the  Saviour.    When  this  was 
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done,  I  asked  him,  *  Do  you  believe  all  this  V  *  Oh,  yes !'  he  replied,  with  em- 
phasi? — *  I  do.'  His  manner  all  this  time  was  deeply  solemn  and  afiecting. 
When  I  bPijan  to  read  the  prayers,  he  raised  his  hand  to  his  hend — t  ok  off  his 
night-cap — ihen  claspincr  his  hands  across  his  chest,  he  seemed  to  realize  all 
the  feeling  of  his  own  triumphant  lines  : 

*  This  spirit  shall  return  to  Him 

Who  gave  its  heavenly  spark ; 
Tet  think  not,  Sun,  it  shall  be  dim 

When  thou  thyself  art  dark ! — 
No  I  it  shall  live  again,  and  shine 
In  bliss  unknown  to  Steams  of  thine, 

By  Him  recall'd  to  breath. 
Who  captive  led  captivity, 
Who  robb'd  the  Grave  of  Victory, 

And  took  the  sting  from  Death/ 

"  Later  in  the  day  hespoke'with  less  difficulty — he  said  something  to  every  one 
Dear  him.  To  his  nieco,  who  was  leanlnor  over  him  in  great  anxiety,  and  an- 
ticipating every  little  want,  he  said,  *  Come,  let  us  sing  praises  to  Christ !' — 
then  p()iuting  to  the  bedside,  he  added—'  Sit  iiero/— '  Shall  I  pray  for  you  ?* 
she  said.' — Oh,  yes,'  he  replied  ;  *  let  us  pray  lor  one  another.'  *  *  *  At 
two  o'clock  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  then,  as  if  tlie  light  of  this  world  were  too 
oppressive,  closed  tlierii.  H(*  is  now  dying.  Tiio  twilight  dews  of  life  are 
lying  heavy  on  his  temples." 

6.  Elementary  Sketches  of  Moral  Philosophy.    By  the  late  Rev.  Sidney 
Smith,  M.  A.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers,  1860. 

These  sketches  are  the  substance  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion in  the  years  1804-5-6.  A  pari  of  them  are  mere  fragments  ;  the.  rest  are 
perfect,  though  they  treat  mainly  of  the  elemonMl  principles  of  the  science. 
The  subject  is  treated  in  a  popular  form,  being  prepared  **  for  a  mixed  audience 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen,"  and  hence  is  divested  of  ift^it  dryness  and  ab^truseness 
which  characterize  the  most  of  the  treatises  upon  t'le  sci^mce  of  mind. 

Mr.  Smith  treats  of  Moral  Philosophy  not  in  the  restricted  ethical  sense  in 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  define  it,  but  in  the  broad  sense  in  which  it  is 
taught  in  the  Scotch  Universities,  as  comprehending  all  the  intellectual,  active, 
and  moral  faculties  of  man,  cmbrncing,  therefore,  both  mental  and  moral  science. 
The  subjects  treated  of  in  these  skotclies  with  greater  or  less  fullness,  are — 
The  History  of  Moral  Philosophy — Conception— Si'Miiory — Iniajrin^tion— Rea- 
son and  Judgment— Wit  and  Humor— Taste— The  Beautiful— The  Sublime — 
The  Faculties  of  Animals  as  compared  with  those  of  Men — The  Conduct  of 
the  Understanding — The  Active  Powers  of  the  Mind—The  Evil  Affections — 
The  Benevolent  Affections— The  Passions— The  Dt»sires— Surprise,  Novelty, 
and  Variety— Habit.  The  style  of  the  book  is  boHUtiful ;  its  illustrations  are 
happy  and  often  very  striking;  it  is  full  of  genuine  wit,  fancy  and  eloquence. 
It  is  introduced  by  an  admirable  letter  from  Lord  Jeffrey  to  Mrs.  Smith,  written 
a  few  days  before  his  death,  in  which  he  nobly  retracts  a  ha^-ty  judgment  which 
he  expressed  against  these  lectures  years  ago,  and  urges  their  publication.  This 
Prince  of  Critics  says  among  other  things,  in  this  letter :  "  The  book  seems  to  me 
to  be  full  of  good  sense,  acuteness,  and  right  feeling — very  clearly  and  pleasing- 
ly written — and  with  such  an  admirable  mixture  of  logical  intrepidity,  with  the 
absence  of  all  dogmatism,  as  is  rarely  met  with  in  the  conduct  of  such  discus- 
sions. Some  of  the  conclusions  may  be  questionable  ;  but  I  do  think  them  gen- 
erally just,  and  never  propounded  with  anything  like  arrogance,  or  in  any  tone 
ofassumpiion,  and  the  whole  subject  is  treated  with  quite  as  much,  either  of 
subtilty  or  profundity,  as  was  compatible  with  a  popular  exposition  of  it." 
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v.  Philosophy  of  the  Plan  of  Salvation.     By  an  American  Citizen. 
With  an  Introduction,  by  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  D.D.     Boston  :    Gould, 

Kendall  <fe  Co.    Cincinnati :  G.  L.  Weed. 

Few  theological  works  of  modern  times  have  excited  more  attention,  or  been 
more  extensively  read  than  this.  As  a  short,  original,  understandable,  and  vig- 
orous treatise  on  the  subject,  written  by  one  ^ho  was  not  hampered  by  a  false 
philosophy,  and  who  had  no  favorite  theological  scheme  or  school  of  his  own  to 
sustain,  it  has  scarcely  its  eqnal.  It  is  written  with  great  power.  Its  philoso- 
phy is  that  of  the  Bible.  Irs  teaching  is  in  the  main,  we  think,  correct,  and 
highly  important.  We  are  gUtd  to  know  that  it  is  so  extensively  appreciated. 
The  present  is  the  eighth  edition  :  it  was  first  published  in  1841.  We  have  be- 
fore fully  expressed  our  views  of  it.  No  intelligent  man  can  neglect  to  read  it, 
without  injustice  to  himself. 

8.  The  Autobiography  of  Leigh   Hunt  :    with  Reminiscences  of 
Friends  and   Contemporaries.      In  two  yolumes.      New  York  • 

Harper  &  Brothers,  1850. 

Considerable  interent  has  been  awakened  in  regard  to  tliis  work,  in  advance 
of  its  publication,  not  only  on  account  of  the  known  characteristics  of  Hunt's 
mind  and  genius,  but  also  because  of  his  relations  to  many  of  the  distinguished 
literary  men  of  the  past  generation.  Our  own  impression  is,  that  it  falls  con- 
siderably short  of  meeting  the  expectation  which  ha.d  been  raised  in  certain 
quarters  in  reference  to  it.  It  has  an  interest,  certainly,  but  not  of  the  highest 
kind.  It  is  immeasurably  inferior,  in  many  respects,  to  the  volumes  on  Camp- 
bell. Leigh  Hunt  is  certaiuly  a  man  of  genius,  and  of  great  versatility  of 
power  and  gifts,  and  possesses  many  charming  traits  of  style,  thinking,  and 
character.  But  bis  weaknesses,  according  to  his  own  showing,  are  many  and 
excessive  ;  he  has  no  elevation  of  moral  sentiment,  or  sympathy  with  moral 
and  religious  truth.  His  vanity  is  nauseating ;  his  personal  antipathies  are 
inveterate ;  his  blunders  have  been  serious  and  numerous.  He  tells  the  story 
of  his  life  without  any  reserve,  and  with  great  apparent  candor  and  fidelity; 
and  discusses  the  merits  and  faults  of  his  "  friends  and  contemporaries"  with 
great  freedom.  His  life  has  been  anything  but  a  happy,  serene,  and  prosperous 
one  ;  and  the  insight  he  gives  us  into  the  lives  of  many  distinguished  literary 
men  of  his  times,  presents  a  sad  and  humiliating  illustration  of  human  nature. 

The  religious  views  of  Mr.  Hunt,  he  has  taken  no  pains  to  conceal,  and  they 
are  of  the  loosest  and  most  erroneous  cast.  Of  the  Scriptures  he  appears  to  be 
perfectly  ignorant.  And  we  should  infer  from  his  crude  sayings,  tW  he  had 
never  spent  an  hour  in  his  life  in  the  sober  exercise  of  his  reasoning  and  re- 
flective powers  on  the  subject  of  Christianity ;  and  yet,  as  Carl^le  would  say, 
he  has  a  gospel  to  preach  ;  a  Jesus  to  reveal  to  mankind  ;  an  ideal  faith  to 
avow,  to  which  the  world  must  be  converted  or  be  damned.  And  he  sums  up, 
on  this  point,  after  the  fashion  of  Carlyle,  and  our  own  Parker  and  Emerson,  in 
the  following  language : 

"  It  seems  clear  to  me,  from  all  which  is  occurring  in  Europe  at  this  mo- 
ment, from  the  signs  in  the  papal  church,  in  our  own  church,  in  the  universal 
talk  and  minds  of  men,  whether  for  it  or  against  it,  that  the  knell  of  the  letter 
of  Christianity  has  struck,  and  tliat  it  is  time  for  us  to  inaugurate  and  enthrone 
the  spirit.  •  *  *  Such,  and  such  only,  are  this  texts  (texts  that  speak 
only  of  love)  upon  which  sermons  will  be  preached,  to  the  exclusion  of  what- 
soever is  infernal  (which  he  calls  the  doctrine  af  future  punishment,)  and  un- 
intelligible. No  hell.  No  un father liness.  No  monstrous  exactions  of  assent  to 
the  incredible.  No  impious  Athanasian  creed.  No  creed  of  any  kind,  but 
such  as  proves  its  divineness  by  the  wish  of  all  good  hearts  to  believe  it  if  they 
might,  and  by  the  encouragement  that  would  be  given  them -to  believe  it,  in 
the  acclamations  of  the  earth.  The  world  has  out-grown  the  terrors  of  its 
childhood ;  and  no  spurious  mistake  of  a  saturnine  spleen  for  a  masculiDe  ne- 
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cessity  will  induce  a  return  to  them.  Mankind  have  become  too  intelligent ; 
too  brave ;  too  impatient  of  being  cheated,  and  threatened,  and  put  on;  too 
hungry  and  thirsty  for  a  better  state  of  things  in  the  beautiful  planet  in  which 
they  live,  and  the  beauty  of  which  has  been  an  unceasing  exhortation  and  pre- 
face to  the  result.  By  that  divine  doctrine  will  all  men  gradually  come  to 
know  in  how  many  quarters  the  Divine  Spirit  has  appeared  among  them, 
and  what  sufficing  lessons  for  their  guidance  they  have  possessed  in  almost 
every  creed,  when  the  true  portions  of  it  shall  hail  one  another  from  nation  to 
nation,  and  the  mixture  of  error  through  which  it  worked  has  become  unneces- 
Bary.  For  God  is  not  honored  by  supposing  him  a  niggard  of  his  bounty. 
Jesus  himself  was  not  divine  l)ecause  he  was  Jesus,  but  because  he  had  a  divine 
and  loving  heart;  and  wherever  such  greatness  has  appeared,  there  has  divine - 
ness  appeared  also,  as  surely  as  the  same  sunshine  of  heaven  is  on  the  moun- 
tain-tops of  east  and  west." 

For  the  benefit  of  Americans  we  give  a  specimen  of  a  diflferent  character, 
which  is  not  only  characteristic  of  the  Author*8  extreme  vanity,  but  expressive 
also  of  his  amiable  feelings  towards  us,  and  his  appreciation  of  our  national 
character : 

"  How  many  poems  of  mine,  or  editions  of  poemp,  or  prose  writings,  have  ap- 
peared in  America,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  I  believe  the  booksellers  there  have  re- 
published everything  which  1  have  written ;  and  I  confess  I  cannot  but  be 
sensible  of  the  shabby  honor  thus  done  me,  and  heartily  glad  of  every  genial 
hand  into  which  my  productions  may  be  carried  in  consequence ;  but  I  should 
like  to  know  what  an  American  publisher  would  say  if  some  English  traveler 
were  to  help  himself  to  the  fruits  of  his  labor  out  of  the  till,  and  make  off  with 
it  on  board  ship.  Being  a  cousin-germane  of  the  Americans,  I  am  very  popular 
in  their  country,  and  receive  from  them  every  compliment  imaginable,  except  a 
farthing's  payment.  How  came  my  mother  to  be  bom  in  such  a  country? 
*  *  *  I  hold  in  due  favor  their  Bryants,  their  Emersons,  their  Lowells,  and 
their  ambassaclors.  But  I  wish  I  could  get  rid  of  the  impression  which  I  have 
before  mentioned,  to  wit :  that  one  great  shop-counter  extends  all  down  their 
coast  from  Massachusetts  to  Mexico.  Why  do  they  not  get  a  royal  court  or 
two  among  them,  and  thus  learn  that  there  is  something  else  in  the  world 
besides  huffing  and  money -getting  ?  To  be  slaveholding  in  the  south,  payment- 
shirking  in  the  north,  and  arrogant  everywhere,  is  not  to  '  go  ahead '  of  the 
nations,  but  to  fall  back  into  the  times  of  colonial  Dutchmen." 

9.  Five  Years  of  a  Hunter's  Life  in  the  Far  Interior  of  South  Africa. 
By  R.  GoRDiNG  Gumming,  Esq.  With  illustrations.  Two  volumes.  New 
York :  Harper  &  Brothers.     1850. 

These  volumes  have  no  lack  as  to  the  exciting  and  the  marvelous.  They 
are  the  adventures  of  a  "  fierce  and  blood-thirsty  Nimrod,"  in  hunting  the  lion, 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  giraffe,  hippopotamus,  and  the  like,  in  the  wilds  of  South 
Africa.  The  man  roust  have  a  strange  taste  who  could  exchange  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  and  the  charms  of  civilized  society,  for  the  perils  and  hard- 
ships of  an  African  forest,  and  the  society  of  the  wild  men  ana  wilder  beasts  of 
prey  that  prowl  in  their  native  haunts,  and  who  could  seem  to  find  the  highest 
of  earthly  happiness  in  the  indulgence  of  the  most  daring  and  destructive  pro- 
pensities. The  adventures  are  exciting,  novel,  and  wild  to  the  highest  degree. 
The  volumes  have  a  value,  too,  as  giving  much  information  relating  to  the  na- 
tural history  of  the  southern  portion  of  that  little  known  continent. 

10.  Darius  THE  Great.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  With  illustrations.  New  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers.     1850. 

Another  volume  of  Abbott's  historical  series,  pleasingly  written,  beautifully 
illustrated,  and  in  a  style  of  real  elegance,  corresponding  with  the  previous 
numbers.  We  have  oflen  commended  these  Histories,  and  do  again,  as  emi- 
nently adapted  to  instruct  the  younger  class  of  minds  in  this  important  branch 
of  learning.  'I  he  style  is  pleasing ;  the  subjects  are  well  chosen ;  and  a  great 
deal  of  historical  information  is  condensed  into  a  small  compass. 
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11.  THEOPNEUSXr,  OR  THE  PLENARY  IllSPIRATIOir  OF  THE  HOLT  ScRTPTURES- 

By  S.  R,  L.  Gaussen.    TransJated  by  Edward  Norris  Kirk.    Fourth  Amer- 
ican, from  the  second  French  edition.    New  York:  John  S.  Taylor.    1860. 

The  theory  of  inspiration  advocated  in  this  work  by  Prof.  Gaassen,  is  al- 
ready 60  well  known  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak  particularly  of  its  pecoli- 
arities  and  excellences.  It  takes  high  ground  on  the  whole  subject  of  inspira^ 
tion,  and  maintains  it  with  an  array  and  force  of  argument  which  we  have  Dot 
yet  seen  destroyed.  There  are  orthodox  ministers  and  writers,  not  a  few,  who 
think  its  views  are  extreme ;  but  it  is  better  infinitely  to  err  on  the  rigid  side, 
than  to  adopt  the  latitudinarian  views  which  are  so  prevalent  in  the  old  world, 
and  which  we  fear  are  making  headway  in  our  own  country.  But,  for  our- 
selves, we  do  not  think  its  views  are  extreme ;  we  believe  they  are  true  and 
scriptural,  and  the  only  consistent  and  safe  views  which  [.can  be  held  on  this 
important  subject. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  edition  of  this  valuable  work.  It  has  been  care- 
fully revised  and  enlarged  by  the  author.  It  treats  of  a  fundamental  subject. 
It  discusses  it  with  great  ability  and  force-  The  subject  and  discussion  are 
eminently  timely,  and  worthy  the  profound  attention  of  all  who  reverence  and 
receive  the  Scriptures  as  the  inspired  t«stimony  of  God.  Great  laxity  of  views 
on  the  subject  prevails  with  many ;  we  are  in  no  little  danger  from  this  source. 
We  cannot  be  too  watchful  and  vigilant  here.  And  we  know,  on  the  whole,  of 
no  work  so  well  adapted  to  meet  and  expose  the  prevalent  false  philosophy  and 
rationalistic  views  on  the  subject,  as  the  book  before  us. 

12.  The  Lite  of  Luther  ;  with  special  reference  to  its  Earlier  Periods  and  the 

Opening  Scenes  of  the  Reformation.     By  Barnas  Sears,  D.  D.     12mo.    Pp. 

628.    American  Sunday-School  Union. 

Luther  has  fallen  into  much  better  hands  than  Calvin  in  the  preparation  of 
a  new  biography.  Dr.  Sears  was  the  man  to  give  a  standard  work  in  English, 
on  the  great  Reformer  of  Germany.  He  possessed  himself  of  all  the  materials 
needed  to  furnish  a  full  and  faithful  life  of  him,  and  he  has  used  them  with 
discrimination,  skill,  and  judgment.  Those  the  most  competent  to  judge,  pro- 
nounce this  by  far  the  best  life  of  Luther  accessible  to  the  English  student  It 
is  written  in  a  popular  and  pleasing  style,  and  the  Society  have  put  it  into  a 
beautiful  and  substantial  form. 

13.  A  Bible  Trinity.    By  Theopuilus.     12mo.     Pp.332.    Hartford :  Edwin 

Hunt.     1850. 

We  are  sorry  that  the  venerable  Author  should  have  wasted  so  much  time 
and  money  on  so  crude  and  worthless  a  book.  It  is  altogether  beyond  our 
criticism.  The  Author  has  sought  to  present  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  be 
thinks  he  finds  it  in  the  Bible,  regardless  of  all  theories  and  creeds.  And  he 
may  have  given  **  a  Bible  Trinity  '  view  of  the  great  subject,  but  he  has  failed 
totally  to  give  the  **  Bible  Trinity"  doctrine  as  held  by  orthodox  men.  The  vol- 
ume IS  inscribed  to  "  all  who  love  divine  truth  more  than  the  dogmas  of  the 
schools ;  who  receive  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  a  sufficient  rule  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice, and  bow  to  the  authority  of  no  other  creed  ;  and  who,  thinking  for  them- 
selves, allow  all  others  to  enjoy  that  sacred  birthright,  unmolested  by  bigotry, 
superstition,  antiquated  error,  or  arrogant  power."  Hence,  the  Nicene  and 
Atbanasian  Creeds  are  "  superannuated  fictions,"  "  monstosities ;"  and  such  or- 
thodox views  of  the  Trinity  as  were  given  in  the  Bib-  Repository,  by  Dr.  Ed- 
ward Beecher,  Oct.  1849,  are  denominated  "  speculations  tne  most  daring,  pre- 
sumptions, audacious,  and  benighted."  The  views  of  the  autner,  we  think, 
will  find  little  favor  in  any  quarter ;  they  are  not  likely  to  originate  another 
*'  Bushnell  controversy,"  or  school  of  theologians.  We  felicitate  the  author  in 
the  matter  of  the  only  wise  thing  we  see  in  the  book — its  fictitious  fraternity. 
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